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THE  HUGUENOT  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON 

Meetings  of  the  Session  1933-4. 


First  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  November  8,  1933, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Kiissell.  A.  Herve  Browning,  Esq., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  held  on  May  10,  1933,  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : Mrs. 
C.  M.  E.  Lowndes,  Miss  E.  A.  Grellier,  and  Miss  E.  Lillington. 

A paper  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Lart,  on  ‘ The  Protestant 
Churches  of  Angers  and  Saumur.’ 

Second  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  January  10,  1934, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Kussell.  A.  Herve  Browning,  Esq., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  November  8,  1933,  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

The  Central  Public  Library  of  the  Battersea  Borough  Council 
and  the  Public  Library  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  were  elected 
Subscribing  Libraries. 

A paper  was  read  by  Miss  Elsie  Johnston  on  ‘ The  Diary  of 
Elie  Bouhereau.’ 

Third  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  March  14,  1934, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Kussell.  A.  Herve  Browning,  Esq., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  January  10,  1934,  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

Miss  Joan  Evans,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A.,  was  elected  an  Honorary 
Fellow  of  the  Society.  « 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  : Mr.  Francis  Robert 
Francillon,  Mr.  Frederick  William  Sevin,  Mr.  Derek  Folkard 
Sevin,  and  Mr.  Henry  Barter  Warren. 
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The  Legislative  Library  of  Ontario  was  elected  a Sub- 
scribing Library. 

Messrs.  C.  H.  Jeune  and  G.  H.  Capper  were  elected  Honorary 
Auditors. 

A paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Manchee  on  ‘ Samuel  Pepys 
and  his  Huguenot  Friends.’ 

Fiftieth  Annual  General  Meeting,  Wednesday,  May  9, 1934, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Bussell.  A.  Herve  Browning,  Esq., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  jon  March  14,  1934,  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

Dr.  Johannes  de  Hullu,  of  Cadzand,  Holland,  was  elected 
an  Honorary  Fellow. 

Mr.  Charles  Ernest  Bene  Monsarrat  was  elected  a Fellow. 
The  Library  of  the  University  of  London  was  elected  a 
Subscribing  Library. 

A Ballot  was  taken  for  the  Officers  and  Council  for  the 
ensuing  Session,  with  the  following  result  : 

President. — Bichard  Arthur  Austen-Leigh,  Esq. 
Vice-Presidents. — ^George  Beaumont  Beeman,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  ; 
Arthur  Herve  Browning,  Esq.  ; Sir  William  Job  Collins, 
K.C.V.O.,  M.D.,  M.S.,  F.B.C.S. ; Samuel  Augustine  Courtauld, 
Esq.  ; Wyatt  Wyatt-Paine,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Treasurer. — Captain  Frank  Leslie  Paviere,  A.C.A. 

Hon.  Secretary. — Samuel  Bomilly  Boget,  Esq.,  M.A. 
Council. — Thomas  Aubertin,  Esq.  ; Arthur  Campling,  Esq.  ; 
William  Eugene  de  Faye,  Esq.  ; His  Honour  Judge  Dumas  ; 
John  Henry  Ford,  Esq.  ; Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Hugh  Sandham 
Jeudwine,  K.C.B.,  K.B.E.  ; William  Bichard  Le  Fanu,  Esq.  ; 
Miss  Susan  Minet  ; Ernest  Carrington  Ouvry,  Esq.,  M.B.E., 
F.S.A.  ; Major  Bertrand  Bomney  Bobinson  Bambaut,  late 
B.A.  ; Carl  Schelling,  Esq.,  L.D.S.B.C.S.  Eng.  ; Orlando  Henry 
Wagner,  Esq. 

The  Annual  Beport,  given  below,  together  with  the 
Treasurer’s  Accounts  for  1933,  as  duly  audited  by  the  Honorary 
Auditors,  was  adopted. 
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Report  of  the  Council  to  the  Fiftieth  Annual  General  Meeting 
of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London. 

Since  the  last  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Council,  the  Society 
has  lost  by  death  no  fewer  than  eight  Fellows,  including  a 
distinguished  Past-President  and  two  others  who  had  been 
members  of  Council.  In  addition,  we  have  to  record  the 
deaths  of  two  Fellows  which  took  place  in  previous  years,  hut 
of  which  news  only  reached  us  during  the  past  year. 

The  ten,  whose  deaths  we  have  thus  to  deplore  and  to  whom 
individual  reference  will  be  made  by  the  President  in  his  Address, 
were  : Miss  Frances  Kensington  (died  January  30,  1931),  Miss 
Maud  Hewlett  (died  December,  1932),  Mr.  Edgar  James  Guerard 
Piffard  (died  September  20, 1933),  Mr.  William  Griffith  Kichards 
(died  October  14,  1933),  Sir  Eobert  William  Dibdin  (died 
November  19,  1933),  Dr.  Francis  Henry  Hill  Guillemard  (died 
December  23,  1933),  Professor  John  Vienot,  Honorary  Fellow 
(died  December  28,  1933),  Mr.  William  Grellier  (died  Janu- 
ary 2,  1934),  Mr.  Philip  Alexander  Solomon  Phillips  (died 
January  28,  1934),  and  Sir  Eobert  Alfred  McCall,  K.C.V.O., 
K.C.,  Past-President  (died  April  6,  1934). 

These  losses  have  been  nearly  compensated  by  the  election 
of  eight  new  Fellows  and  one  Honorary  Fellow.  Three  new 
Subscribing  Libraries  have  also  been  added  to  the  list.  The 
Council,  however,  regrets  to  have  to  report  that  nine  Fellows 
have  thought  fit  to  send  in  their  resignations,  and  one  has  been 
struck  off  the  list  for  continued  non-paj^ment  of  subscriptions. 
The  total  Eoll  of  Fellowship  has  thus  been  slightly  reduced,  and 
the  figures  now  stand  at  205  Ordinary  Fellows,  55  Subscribing 
Libraries,  and  14  Honorary  Fellows — total,  274. 

The  Council  wishes  again  to  take  the  opportunity  of  appealing 
to  Fellows  to  make  the  activities  of  the  Society  better  known  to 
persons  of  Huguenot  origin  of  their  acquaintance.  A particular 
effort  was  made  during  the  Session  by  means  of  a special  circular 
letter  to  bring  before  public  and  other  libraries  the  scheme  under 
which  they  can  subscribe  for  the  Society’s  Publications  ; but 
the  response  has  not,  so  far,  quite  come  up  to  expectations. 
The  advertisements  in  the  daily  press  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Session  were  also  increased,  with  the  result  that  a few  inquiries 
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as  to  the  nature  of  the  Society’s  work  were  received,  but  only 
a small  proportion  led  to  proposals  for  election.  As  a further 
incentive  to  new  Fellows,  the  Entrance  Fee  has  again  remained 
in  abeyance. 

The  Society’s  meetings  and  the  dinners  preceding  them 
have  continued  to  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Kussell,  and  the  following 
papers  have  been  read  : ‘ The  Protestant  Churches  of  Angers 
and  Saumur  and  their  Families,’  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Lart ; ‘ The  Diary 
of  Elie  Bouhereau,’  by  Miss  Elsie  Johnston  ; and  ‘ Samuel  Pepys 
and  his  Huguenot  Friends,’  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Manchee. 

Since  the  last  Eeport,  No.  4 of  Vol.  XIV  of  the  Proceedings 
has  been  issued  to  Fellows.  This,  being  the  concluding  part  of 
the  volume,  included  the  index  thereto.  The  forthcoming 
issue  will  contain  (with  one  exception)  the  papers  mentioned 
above  and  another  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Cowell  on  English  Protestant 
refugees  in  Strasbourg,  1553-58,  as  well  as  other  original 
contributions,  reviews  and  notes. 

^Vol.  XXXVI  of  the  Quarto  Series  of  Publications  has  been 
recently  issued  to  Fellows,  and  contains  the  Eegister  of  the 
French  Church  of  Cadzand,  Holland,  and  the  Council  wishes 
to  tender  its  grateful  thanks  to  Miss  Minet  for  completing  the 
editing  of  this  volume,  which  was  commenced  by  the  late  Mr. 
William  Minet  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Johannes  de  Hullu  of 
Cadzand.  In  recognition  of  Dr.  de  Hullu’s  valuable  assistance 
the  Council  recommends  that  he  be  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow 
at  the  Meeting  to  which  this  report  is  to  be  presented.  Miss 
Minet  has  also  in  hand  further  volumes  of  the  Series  to  contain 
the  Eegister  of  the  French  Church  of  St.  Martin  Orgars  and  the 
Minutes  of  the  Swallow  Street  Church,  and  arrangements  have 
been  made  for  the  transcription  with  a view  to  publication  of 
the  Actes  of  the  Church  of  Threadneedle  Street  and  the  Eegister 
of  the  French  Church  of  St.  Jean,  Spitaifields. 

The  Society  was  cordially  invited  to  be  represented  at  the 
Third  Annual  Convention  of  the  Federation  of  Huguenot 
Societies  in  America  on  May  5,  and  to  the  Commemoration  on 
the  previous  day  of  the  Centenary  of  the  death  of  General 
Lafayette,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  was,  however,  found  to  be  impossible  to  send 
a delegation,  but  a message  of  congratulation  from  the  Society 
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was  sent  which  it  is  hoped  arrived  in  time  to  be  read  at  the 
Convention.  These  celebrations  were  held  in  the  Moravian 
Church  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  where  Lafayette  was 
cared  for  when  wounded  in  the  American  Kevolution,  and 
Count  Bene  de  Chambrun,  a descendant  of  Lafayette,  was 
present. 

Last  year  an  invitation  was  received  from  a representative 
of  the  Deutsche  Hugenotten  Verein  who  visited  this  country  for 
our  Society  to  supply  an  article  for  one  of  its  publications 
on  the  surviving  French  Protestant  Institutions  in  England. 
Mr.  G.  B.  Beeman  (Vice-President)  very  kindly  undertook  the 
task,  and  the  article,  in  English  to  be  translated  into  German, 
was  sent  some  months  ago. 

The  Society’s  Library,  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  combined 
with  that  of  the  French  Hospital,  has  been  enriched  by  various 
presents  during  the  year,  among  which  the  following  may  be 
mentioned  : A copy  of  an  account  book  of  the  earliest  Huguenot 
Church  in  Dublin,  the  original  of  which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
a copy  of  a rare  pamphlet  containing  the  form  of  consecration 
of  the  French  Church  at  Portarlington,  both  presented  by  Mr. 
T.  P.  Le  Fanu,  together  wdth  a copy  of  a paper  written  by  him 
on  ‘ French  Veterans  at  Portarlington  ’ ; a map  of  Protestant 
France,  presented  by  M.  Pannier,  Secretary  of  the  Societe  de 
THistoire  du  Protestantisme  fran^ais  ; a large  German  volume 
containing  a history  of  the  family  of  du  Vinage,  from  the  author 
Dr.  Hans  du  Vinage  ; a small  book  on  the  Huguenots  by  Pro- 
fessor A.  J.  Grant ; a paper  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Bracken  on  the 
Huguenot  Churches  of  Plymouth  and  Stonehouse  ; an  account 
of  the  family  of  Sevin,  presented  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Sevin  ; a curious 
old  pamphlet  entitled  ‘ a call  to  the  Hugonites,’  from  Mr.  W.  L. 
L’Amie;  and  pamphlets  containing  reprints  of  obituary  notices 
of  our  late  Fellow^s,  Sir  John  de  Villiers  and  Miss  Frances  Ken- 
sington, late  of  Girton  College,  Cambridge.  Notes  and  review^s 
of  these  and  other  works  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  issue  of 
the  Proceedings. 

As  was  the  case  last  year,  the  Honorary  Secretary  has  received 
a number  of  inquiries  relating  to  families  believed  to  be  of 
Huguenot  origin,  and  in  several  cases  it  was  found  possible 
to  direct  the  inquirers  to  suitable  sources  of  information.  A 
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be  correct. 

April  26,  1934.  (Signed)  C.  H.  JEUNE  ) ^ Auditors 

G.  H.  CAPPER  ) Auauors. 

F.  LESLIE  PAVILRE,  Capt. 

Treasurer. 
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selection  of  these  queries  will  appear  in  the  Proceedings,  and  any 
replies  that  are  received  will  be  forwarded  to  the  inquirers. 

The  Honorary  Treasurer’s  accounts  for  the  year  1933,  duly 
audited  by  the  Society’s  Honorary  Auditors,  are  appended  to 
this  report. 

The  income  of  the  Society  during  1933  was  £372  Os.  3d., 
compared  with  £414  9s.  for  the  previous  year.  The  decrease 
of  £42  8s.  9d.  is  principally  due  to  the  reduction  of  interest  on 
the  investment  in  War  Loan  from  5 per  cent,  to  3J  per  cent. 
The  accounts  for  1932  also  included  the  bonus  on  the  conversion 
of  the  War  Loan.  The  sum  of  £100  was  received  during  the  year 
on  account  of  the  bequest  of  the  late  Miss  L.  M.  Le  Maitre. 
The  expenditure  for  the  year  was  exceptional  owing  to  heavy 
accounts  for  publications  having  fallen  due  for  payment.  The 
Society  made  grants  amounting  to  £25  5s.  tow^ards  the  catalogue 
of  the  French  Church  of  Soho  Square  and  the  celebration 
arranged  by  the  x^nglo-Batavian  Society  of  the  Quadricentenary 
of  William  the  Silent.  As  a result  of  the  increased  expenditure 
and  reduced  income,  an  adverse  balance  of  £269  Is.  2d.  is  carried 
to  the  balance  sheet,  and  the  capital  account  is  thereb}^  reduced. 
This  reduction  in  the  capital  account  is  reflected  in  the  reduction 
of  the  cash  balances  during  the  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
investments  have  been  increased  by  £348  17s.  3d.  ; this  increase 
has  been  made  possible  by  a reduction  of  the  cash  in  hand  and 
the  receipt  of  the  legacy  already  referred  to.  The  market 
value  of  the  investments  has  improved  during  the  past  year  and 
at  December  31,  1933,  was  £3074  12s.  8d.,  as  against  the  book 
value  of  £3167  8s.  5d. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  Avishes  to  record  its  thanks  to  the 
Honorary  Officers  for  their  labours  in  the  interests  of  the  Society, 
and  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  and  the  Custodian  of  the  Society’s  Publications.  A 
good  deal  of  work  also  devolves  upon  the  Librarian  to  the 
French  Hospital  in  respect  of  that  part  of  the  library  there  which 
is  the  property  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London,  and  this  is 
very  gratefully  acknowledged. 

The  President  then  read  his  Address,  given  below,  after 
which  the  President  Elect,  Mr.  E.  A.  Austen-Leigh,  took  the 
Chair  and  proposed  a vote  of  thanks  to  the  Ketiring  President. 
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Address  to  the  Fiftieth  Annual  General  Meeting  of 
THE  Huguenot  Society  of  London,  by  Arthur  Herve 
Browning,  Esq.,  President. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — You  have  already  learned  from  the 
Annual  Keport  of  the  Council  that  the  Society  has  lost  by  death 
during  the  past  year  no  fewer  than  eight  Fellows  and  that  news 
has  reached  us  of  the  deaths  which  took  place  in  previous  years 
of  two  other  Fellows.  Following  the  usual  custom,  I will  say 
a few  words  about  each. 

Miss  Frances  Kensington,  who  joined  the  Society  in 
November  1907,  was  a relative  of  our  late  Honorary  Secretary, 
Colonel  Pitcher,  and  was  connected  wdth  the  Huguenot  families 
of  Michelet,  de  Jovas,  de  Teissier,  Aubert,  de  La  Eire  and  de  la 
Pierre.  She  was  for  many  years  connected  with  Girton  College, 
Cambridge,  having  been  Secretary  from  1882  to  1897  and  also 
Bursar  from  1894  to  1897.  She  died  on  January  30,  1931. 

Miss  Maud  Hewlett,  who  died  in  December  1932,  was 
electojd  a Fellow  in  1927  and  was  connected  with  the  families  of 
Eoussel,  Malefrein,  Desormaux,  Langlois  and  Heusse. 

Mr.  E.  J.  G.  PiFFARD,  a descendant  of  the  Huguenot  family 
of  that  name,  had  been  a Fellow  since  1918.  He  died  on 
September  20,  1933. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Eichards,  who  died  on  October  14  last,  had 
been  a Fellow  since  1904  and  was  connected  with  the  families 
of  Chalie  and  Eiou.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Magdalen 
and  was  the  founder  of  the  Magdalen  College  Association.  He 
joined  the  old-established  firm  of  wine  merchants  of  Chalie, 
Eichards  & Co.  in  St.  James’s  Street,  which  was  working  under 
a Chalie  in  Bordeaux  200  years  ago,  and  eventually  became  the 
senior  partner.  He  owned  the  portrait  of  Captain  Edward 
Eiou,  E.N.,  which  was  reproduced  in  Vol.  X of  our  Proceedings 
in  illustration  of  the  late  Mr.  Ditchfield’s  paper  on  the  Eiou 
family. 

Sir  Eobert  W.  Dibdin  died  on  November  19,  1933,  at  the 
age  of  85.  He  was  elected  a Fellow  in  1893  and  very  frequently 
served  on  the  Council.  He  will  long  be  remembered  as  a man 
of  great  personal  charm,  who  greeted  one  with  a genial  smile 
and  whose  cheery  good  humour  was  infectious.  His  wonderful 
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gift  for  impromptu  speaking  on  practically  any  subject  enabled 
him  to  make  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  discussions 
following  the  reading  of  papers,  and  it  is  in  this  connexion  he 
will  be  particularly  missed  at  the  Society’s  meetings.  Sir 
Eobert  was  elected  a Director  of  the  French  Hospital  in  1892 
and  for  some  35  years  held  the  offices  of  Honorary  Secretary 
and  Honorary  Solicitor  to  the  institution. 

Admitted  a Solicitor  in  1871,  he  rose  to  the  top  of  his  pro- 
fession, becoming  President  of  the  Law^  Society  in  1924  and  an 
Honorary  ]\Iember  of  the  American  and  Canadian  Bar  Associa- 
tions. In  the  affairs  of  the  borough  of  Holborn  he  took  a pro- 
minent part,  was  mayor  in  1902-3,  and  was  honorary  freeman 
and  an  alderman.  In  addition  he  was  President  of  the  Society 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  and 
Treasurer  and  Chairman  of  the  National  Benevolent  Institution. 
He  was  knighted  in  1925. 

Dr.  F.  H.  H.  Guillemard,  who  died  on  December  23,  1933, 
came  of  an  old  Huguenot  stock  in  Poitou,  who  married  into  the 
Gobelin  family  in  1560.  In  his  house  at  Trumpington  was 
preserved  a wardrobe  in  which  his  ancestor  was  reputed  to 
have  crossed  over  into  England.  He  was  also  connected  with 
the  Huguenot  families  of  Pilou,  Paroissien,  Le  Maistre  and 
Gautier.  He  was  a very  eminent  naturalist  and  traveller  and 
the  author  of  numerous  works.  He  had  been  a Fellow  of  the 
Society  since  1918. 

Professor  John  Vienot,  who  died  on  December  28  last, 
was  the  President  of  the  Societe  de  THistoire  du  Protestantisme 
fraii9ais  and  was  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  this  Society  in 
1925.  An  obituary  notice  of  him  by  Miss  Minet  will  appear 
in  the  next  number  of  our  Proceedings. 

Mr.  William  Grellier,  who  died  on  January  2,  1934, 
at  the  age  of  87,  was  an  original  Fellow  of  the  Society,  having 
been  elected  in  April  1885.  He  had  served  several  times  on  the 
Council  and  for  many  years  acted  as  Honorary  Auditor.  For 
many  years  before  his  death  he  was  the  senior  Director  of  the 
French  Hospital,  having  been  elected  in  1878.  Mr.  Grellier 
also  took  a very  prominent  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  West- 
minster French  Protestant  School  in  Shaftesbury  Avenue  as 
well  as  in  those  of  the  French  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
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the  Savoy,  which  stood  next  door  to  the  school.  At  the  closing 
down  of  the  school  and  church  he  became  a Governor  under  the 
new  scheme  known  as  the  Westminster  French  Protestant 
School  Foundation  and  remained  a Trustee  of  the  Church  funds. 
By  profession  an  architect  and  surveyor,  he  was  for  many  years 
District  Surveyor  of  Clapham  ; he  was  a Fellow  of  the  Eoyal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  and  a Member  of  Council  of  the 
Architects’  Benevolent  Society.  Mr.  Grellier  was  connected 
with  a large  number  of  Huguenot  families,  including  Tur- 
quand,  Jourdain,  Martineau,  Aubertin,  etc. 

Mr.  P.  A.  S.  Phillips,  who  died  on  January  28,  1934, 
although  not  of  the  faith  to  which  Huguenots  belong,  was  as  an 
authority  on  old  silver  very  keenly  interested  in  the  work  and 
lives  of  the  old  Huguenot  goldsmiths  and  silversmiths,  a subject 
to  which  he  had  devoted  years  of  the  most  laborious  and  con- 
scientious research,  evidenced  in  his  important  book  on  John 
Obrisset  and  in  his  many  communications  to  The  Times  on  the 
subject  of  Paul  de  Lamerie,  on  whose  life  he  was  engaged  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  possible 
shortly  to  complete  and  publish  this  work,  which  he  always 
hoped  would  prove  his  magnum  opus.  It  was  only  last  year 
that  his  great  interest  in  this  particular  branch  of  Huguenot 
research  made  him  seek  fellowship  of  this  Society,  and  we  have 
recently  learnt  that  he  has  bequeathed  to  our  Library  his 
manuscripts  relating  to  the  Huguenot  families. 

And  lastly  I have  to  record  the  death  on  April  6 last  of  Sir 
Kobert  McCall,  who  joined  the  Society  in  1911,  was  President 
of  it  from  1923  to  1926,  and  at  his  death  one  of  our  Vice- 
Presidents.  An  eminent  Common  Law  counsel,  he  was  at  one 
time  Attorney-General  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  at  his 
death  he  had  been  for  many  years  Eegistrar  of  the  Eailway  and 
Canal  Commission.  He  was  connected  with  the  Huguenot 
families  of  Colbert,  Goyer  and  Sevigne,  and  in  addition  to  his 
Presidential  Addresses  contributed  to  our  Proceedings  papers 
on  the  Huguenots  in  his  native  Ulster  (Proceedings,  Vol.  X, 
pp.  467  seqq.)  and  on  Huguenots  in  Kent  (Proceedings,  Vol.  XIII, 
pp.  18  seqq.),  a county  with  which  he  was  also  intimately 
associated.  These  papers  were  authoritative  contributions  to 
those  branches  of  Huguenot  history.  A very  regular  attendant 
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at  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  he  was  always  able  to  draw 
upon  his  vast  stores  of  historical  and  literary  knowledge  to 
illuminate  the  subjects  under  discussion,  and  he  gave  us  freely 
of  those  great  gifts  of  oratory  which  made  him  so  famous  in 
another  sphere.  His  presence  among  us  will  be  greatly  missed. 
The  Society  was  represented  at  his  funeral  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Beeman 
(Vice-President)  ; and  Mr.  W.  Wyatt-Paine  (Vice-President) 
and  Mr.  M.  S.  Giuseppi  (Assistant  Secretary)  were  present  at 
the  special  service  in  his  memory  at  the  Temple  Church. 

When  a year  ago  I had  the  honour  of  addressing  you  as 
your  President,  there  seemed  to  me  no  difficulty  in  choosing 
the  subject  of  my  remarks.  We  had  very  recently  sustained 
the  loss  of  one  of  our  Founder  Fellows  and  most  learned  Presi- 
dents, Mr.  William  Minet,  and  it  was  therefore  at  once  an 
obvious  duty  and  a privilege  to  pay  tribute  to  his  memory.  It 
also  happened  that  during  the  month  of  May  celebrations  were 
taking  place  in  many  parts  of  the  world  of  the  four-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  illustrious  Founder  of  the  Dutch 
Eepublic,  William  the  Silent,  Prince  of  Orange,  so  that  for 
subject-matter  I had  not  to  look  beyond  the  two  Williams. 

On  this  occasion  also  I feel  my  topic  has  not  so  much  been 
chosen  by  me  as  thrust  upon  me  by  force  of  circumstances. 
In  1898  my  father  read  a paper  before  this  Society  ^ on  ‘ The 
Early  History  of  the  French  Protestant  Hospital  (La  Pro- 
vidence) from  the  date  of  its  incorporation  in  1718  to  1737,’ 
and  followed  this  with  another  paper  in  1902  continuing  the 
history  from  1737  to  1760,  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  II.^ 
In  this  second  paper  he  wrote  : ‘ If  the  interest  of  the  Fellows 
of  the  Huguenot  Society  in  this  the  most  important  and  endur- 
ing of  all  the  Huguenot  Charities  is  maintained  I shall  hope 
that  future  papers  will  bring  the  history  of  the  Hospital  down 
to  our  own  times.’  Some  little  while  ago  the  late  Sir  Eobert 
McCall,  our  distinguished  Past-President,  wrote  me  in  reference 
to  the  paragraph  I have  quoted  : ‘ This  is  to  you  a paternal 
command — it  is  a filial  duty  clearly  marked  out  for  you.’  But 
still  more  do  I feel  that  the  French  Hospital,  the  greatest 
monument  in  this  country  of  an  outstanding  event  in  English 
history — the  arrival  of  the  French  refugees  after  the  Eevoca- 

^ Hug.  Soc.  Proc.,  vi,  39  seqq.  2 JUd.,  vii,  193  seqq. 
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tion  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes — is  at  the  present  time  a peculiarly 
appropriate  subject  to  bring  once  again  before  the  notice  of 
the  Fellows  of  this  Society,  for  during  the  past  six  months  the 
Directors  of  ‘ La  Providence  ’ have  been  and  still  are  confronted 
with  the  grave  possibility  that  their  beautiful  building  and 
grounds  in  Victoria  Park  Koad  may  be  ruthlessly  taken  from 
them. 

Under  their  Slum  Clearance  Scheme  the  London  County 
Council  have  set  envious  eyes  on  our  little  Naboth’s  vineyard 
(I  speak  now  as  a Director  of  the  Hospital)  and,  in  spite  of  our 
representations  and  repudiation  of  any  desire  to  sell,  have 
threatened  to  exercise  their  powers  of  compulsory  purchase. 
The  matter  is  at  the  moment  undecided,  but  in  the  event  of  our 
being  compelled  to  go  it  will  readily  be  appreciated  that  the 
problem  of  providing  not  only  a new  home  for  our  old  people, 
but  also  for  our  invaluable  collection  of  Huguenot  relics, 
pictures,  books,  memorial  windows,  etc.,  is  one  that  will  not, 
and  indeed  cannot,  easily  be  solved.  It  is  a matter  which  closely 
affects  this  Society,  as  our  not  inconsiderable  collections  of 
books  and  prints  have  been  amalgamated  with  those  belonging 
to  the  Library  of  the  French  Hospital,  and  are  there  housed. 
Let  me  therefore  please,  while  in  no  way  attempting  anything 
in  the  way  of  a continuous  history — for  that  could  not  fail  to 
be  tedious — refer  in  a somewhat  desultory  manner  to  matters, 
as  recorded  in  the  minutes  from  1760  to  the  end  of  that  century, 
which  appear  to  me  to  illustrate  the  ‘ atmosphere  ’ of  the  Hos- 
pital at  that  time,  the  general  management  of  the  institution 
and  the  problems  that  came  before  the  Directors  at  their  Court 
and  Committee  meetings.  In  this  connexion  I may  mention 
that  the  minutes  continued  until  the  beginning  of  1836  to  be 
recorded  in  French,  written,  on  the  whole,  in  quite  legible 
hands,  but  not  consistently  in  good  quality  ink,  some  pages 
having  faded  badly.  The  question  of  change  of  language  was 
first  brought  up  at  a Committee  in  April  1835  and  was  referred 
to  the  Governor  and  Deputy-Governor,  whose  approval  was 
recorded  at  a Committee  in  August  of  the  same  year.  And  here 
I wish  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  assistance  I have  received 
from  our  Fellow,  Miss  Winifred  Turner,  who  has  laboriously 
and  conscientiously  gone  through  the  minutes  from  1760  to 
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1800  and  whose  notes  thereon,  of  which  I have  made  only 
partial  use,  will  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  anyone  wishing  to 
study  more  thoroughly  the  history  of  the  Hospital  during  that 
period.  I propose  to  deposit  those  notes  in  the  Library  of  the 
Hospital. 

It  is  perhaps  not  altogether  surprising  to  find  that  the 
minutes  subsequent  to  1760  have  not  about  them  the  same 
vital  interest  as  those  recording  the  natural  enthusiasms  of 
the  original  Directors  in  organising  the  good  management  of 
their  new  charity.  The  work  of  the  Hospital  had  by  this  time 
settled  down  to  a recognised  routine,  certainly  requiring  the 
constant  supervision  and  careful  examination  of  the  Directors, 
but  no  longer  making  the  same  demands  on  their  initiative  as 
in  the  earlier  years.  The  records  have  largely  to  do  with  the 
appointments  of  Quarterly  Committees,  Finance  Committees, 
etc.,  reports  of  the  Steward,  of  the  Treasurer  and  of  other 
officials,  and  with  matters  of  discipline,  but  occasionally  one 
comes  across  entries  of  more  than  purely  domestic  interest. 

No  doubt  many  of  our  Fellow^s  are  aware  of  a little  court 
off  Walbrook  in  the  City  of  London,  known  as  Bond  Court. 
In  1760  Bond’s  Court,  as  it  was  then  known,  was  the  property 
of  the  Governor  and  Directors  of  the  French  Hospital,  and  had 
our  Directors  of  that  time  been  gifted  with  supernatural  pre» 
vision  it  might  still  have  remained  their  property  to  the  very 
great  advantage  of  the  Hospital — ^for  it  has  of  course  been 
rebuilt  with  modern  offices  and  must  to-day  be  of  immense 
value.  But  in  1760  a Committee  appointed  to  deal  with  this 
property  reported  that  ' after  inspection  of  the  houses  and  con- 
sultation with  Le  Sieur  Mainwairing,  architect,’  they  considered 
that  the  Corporation  should  sell  the  houses  in  six  lots,  ‘ which 
should  fetch  £4200.’  The  Court  authorised  the  Committee 
to  proceed,  to  receive  offers,  but  to  conclude  nothing  until  the 
Court  had  approved.  In  April  1762  the  Committee,  on  Mr. 
Mainwairing’s  advice,  recommended  the  sale  be  put  off  to  a 
more  favourable  time.  However,  in  July  of  the  same  year 
Mr.  Mainwairing  said  it  would,  be  most  profitable  to  sell  the 
houses  forthwith  by  auction  in  six  lots.  The  Court  authorised 
the  Committee  to  act  accordingly.  In  October  the  Court 
approved  the  reserved  prices  fixed  for  each  of  the  six  lots. 
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totalling  £4320.  (The  property  appears  to  have  consisted  of 
thirteen  houses,  so  it  is  not  clear  of  what  each  lot  consisted.) 
The  auction  took  place  on  November  26,  1762,  and  resulted 
in  the  sale  of  the  property  for  a total  sum  of  £4645.  At  a 
Court  meeting  in  April  1763  the  business  of  the  sale  was  con- 
cluded, the  buyers  attending  to  pay  the  full  amounts  and  to 
receive  the  necessary  documents.  The  Treasurer  was  instructed 
to  invest  the  money  (£4645)  in  £5000  of  3 per  cent.  Consolidated 
Bank  Annuities.  It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event,  but,  as 
Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  French  Hospital,  I have  never  ceased 
to  regret  that  the  bids  at  that  auction  just  exceeded  in  every 
instance  the  reserve  set  on  the  various  lots. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  reading  these  old  minutes,  the 
reaction  of  the  Directors  to  the  demand  that  was  obviously 
felt  towards  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  for  what 
we  now  call  a higher  standard  of  comfort  and  living  ; doubtless 
this  insistence  on  the  betterment  of  conditions  has  been  and 
always  will  be  felt  by  each  succeeding  generation,  and  probably 
each  succeeding  generation  has  believed,  as  we  most  assuredly 
do,  that  more  is  being  done  in  that  direction  than  has  ever 
been  done  before.  Perhaps  in  years  to  come  our  great-grand- 
children will  read  with  surprise  and  horror  that  in  1934  there 
still  existed  vast  slum  areas  in  all  our  great  cities  ; it  is  certainly 
difficult  for  us  not  to  be  filled  with  surprise  and  horror  when 
we  find  that  the  Directors  of  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  still  content  to  allow  the  poor  demented  inmates 
to  be  accommodated  in  what  were  known  as  ‘ les  petites  maisons,’ 
of  which  there  existed  a row  of  eighteen.  These  awful  chambers, 
measuring  only  7 feet  by  6 feet  and  open  on  one  side  to  the 
weather,  were  fully  described  in  one  of  the  previous  papers  to 
which  I have  alluded.  I say  it  is  difficult  to  understand  this, 
more  particularly  in  view  of  the  frequent  records  one  finds  of 
the  Directors’  actions  in  improving  the  general  conditions  of 
those  inmates  not  mentally  afflicted  as  regards  their  feeding, 
their  accommodation  and  the  cleanliness  of  their  apartments. 

There  are  constant  references  to  ‘ les  petites  maisons,’ 
which  appear  to  have  been  used  not  only  for  the  housing  of  the 
violently  insane,  idiots  and  imbeciles,  but  also  as  punishment 
cells  for  the  unruly.  Their  gradual  abolition  began  in  1782, 
VOL.  XV.— NO.  I. 
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when  the  Directors  realised  they  had  not  the  means  of  caring 
for  the  insane  in  a manner  likely  to  contribute  to  their  cure, 
and  made  a regulation  to  exclude  not  only  the  insane,  but  all 
idiots  and  imbeciles.  This  resolution,  with  an  added  remark 
that  the  Hospital  was  not  originally  intended  for  this  sort  of 
case  and  a reference  to  the  by-laws,  was  sent  to  the  Court  of 
January  1783  ; the  resolution  further  stated  that  as  the 
elimination  of  the  lunatics  proceeded,  by  cure,  death  or  other 
circumstances,  the  Directors  should  go  on  little  by  little  to 
make  suitable  changes  by  converting  ‘ les  petites  maisons  ’ into 
‘ apartments  ’ (presumably  ordinary  rooms).  The  necessary 
changes  were  made  in  the  by-laws,  deleting  provisions  about 
lunatics. 

The  last  of  ‘ les  petites  maisons  ’ ma}^  be  traced  in  the 
minutes  as  follows  : Under  date  July  10,  1799.  A Committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  ‘ what  it  was  best  to  do  for  the  good 
of  the  Hospital  regarding  the  disposal  of  that  part  of  the  build- 
ing known  as  “ les  petites  maisons.”  ’ In  April  1801  it  was 
decided  to  sell  or  let  this  part  of  the  building,  and  in  August 
of  the  same  year  a lease  was  granted  to  W.  Stennett  of  Lower 
Thames  Street  for  twenty-one  years  at  a rent  of  £84  per 
annum. 

In  1760  it  was  resolved  that  visits  should  be  paid  by  at 
least  three  of  the  Directors  to  the  quarters  of  the  poor  inmates, 
and  of  the  insane,  at  least  once  a month.  Also,  a little  later, 
the  Steward  was  ordered  to  have  a woman  at  least  two  days  a 
week  to  clean  the  mad-house  so  that  it  might  be  better  kept 
than  at  present.  He  was  also  ordered  to  give  the  lunatics 
wooden  spoons  to  eat  their  soup.  Curiously  enough,  some  months 
later,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  doctor  and  surgeon,  it  was 
decided  that  the  cells  of  the  lunatics  should  not  be  washed  out 
every  week  but  only  swept  with  a stiff  broom  during  winter 
and  once  a month  cleaned  with  a dry  mop.  This  seems  some- 
what retrograde.  In  November  1760  the  Committee  visiting 
the  house  found  all  in  good  order  and  the  inmates  very  satisfied 
with  the  food  and  drink  except  the  women  in  the  room  over 
the  chapel,  who  begged  that  something  might  be  done  to  the 
frames  of  their  beds,  which  swarmed  wdth  vermin.  The  Steward 
was  ordered  to  remedy  this. 
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In  1763-64  the  ‘ Bake-house  ’ wing  of  the  Hospital  was 
entirely  rebuilt  at  a cost  of  £1600  7s.  The  money  was  almost 
entirely  raised  as  the  result  of  an  appeal.  At  the  Court  in 
x\pril  1762  it  was  agreed  to  print  a memoire  (describing  the 
necessity  of  the  rebuilding  and  inviting  subscriptions)  in  French 
and  English  and  to  distribute  it  to  the  public.  At  the  following 
Court,  however,  it  was  decided  that  the  2000  copies  of  the 
memoire  which  had  been  printed  should  be  distributed  ‘ dans  le 
refuge,’  and  to  urge  these  good  people  to  furnish  the  means  for 
carrying  out  so  necessary  a work.  It  would  appear,  therefore, 
that  the  appeal  was  limited  to  the  refugee  community.  Depu- 
ties were  chosen  to  wait  upon  Lord  Ligonier,  ‘ notre  digne 
Gouverneur,’  with  copies  of  the  memoire  and  to  tell  him  about 
the  design  the  Court  wished  to  execute.  This  was  done,  and 
Lord  Ligonier  promised  a contribution.  In  January  1765  the 
minutes  record  the  completion  of  the  building  and  the  payment 
of  all  builders’  and  architects’  fees  to  the  amount  of  £1600  7s. 
The  total  subscriptions  received  from  the  refugee  community 
came  to  £1581  15s.  4d.  In  this  year  an  agreement  was  reached 
between  the  Corporation  and  the  New  Eiver  Company,  by 
which  the  latter  undertook  to  furnish  the  Hospital  with  water 
for  seven  years  in  return  for  an  annual  payment  of  £10.  The 
annual  charge  for  water  in  the  present  building  averages  about 
£22.  This  seven  years  agreement  appears  to  have  been  regu- 
larly renewed  on  the  same  terms  up  to  1792,  when  a new  lease 
for  seven  years  was  granted  on  an  annual  payment  of  £11  Is. 

According  to  Agnew  the  prosperity  of  the  Corporation  had 
reached  its  highest  point  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  George  II. 
In  following  the  minutes  of  the  succeeding  years  one  is  struck 
by  the  continual  records  of  legacies  left  to  the  Hospital  as  well 
as  by  occasional  money  gifts  from  living  Directors.  As  a rule 
the  legacies  were  not  of  great  amount,  but  hardly  a Court 
Meeting  passes  without  the  announcement  of  a bequest.  These 
legacies  were  almost  invariably  used  to  meet  the  current  general 
expenses  of  the  Hospital.  Side  by  side  with  these  small  incre- 
ments, however,  we  see  the  difficulties  the  Directors  were  ex- 
periencing in  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Hospital  owing  to  the 
growing  increase  in  prices  of  all  commodities,  and  to  the  greater 
cost  of  upkeep  and  administration  of  the  recently  enlarged 
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buildings.  The  accounts  for  each  of  the  six  years  1763  to  1768 
showed  a deficit — that  for  the  year  1768 amounting  to  £720  8s.  Sd. 
The  following  year,  quite  inexplicably,  there  appears  a credit 
balance  of  £616  12s.  2d.  I have  been  unable  to  trace  either 
the  reception  of  any  substantial  legacies  or  the  sale  of  securities 
to  account  for  this  change.  Similar  instances  of  deficits  being 
converted  into  credit  balances  are  to  be  found  from  time  to 
time  in  the  years  under  review,  but  in  most  cases,  though  not  all, 
they  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  legacies  placed  to  current 
account,  and  by  the  sale  of  securities.  Unfortunately  these 
difficult  times  frequently  necessitated  the  sale  of  securities  to 
enable  the  Treasurer  to  meet  his  liabilities  and  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  Hospital.  This  sort  of  trouble — the  common  lot 
of  most  Honorary  Treasurers,  the  difficulty  of  making  both  ends 
meet — continued  from  time  to  time  up  to  the  date  when  portions 
of  the  Hospital  property  were  sold  and  finally  the  Hospital 
itself  removed  from  its  original  site  in  Bath  Street  to  South 
Hackney.  Frequently  one  finds  the  Treasurer  financing  the 
Hospital  and  on  many  occasions  being  temporarily  out  of  pocket 
to  the  tune  of  several  hundred  pounds.  One  or  two  examples 
of  this  will  suffice  : 

October  7,  1795.  The  Treasurer  pointed  out  that  the 
Hospital  owed  him  about  £400  for  constant  advances  since 
August  1794.  The  Trustees  were  ordered  to  sell  up  to  £1000 
of  Stock  to  refund  the  money  to  the  Treasurer  and  to  meet  the 
quarter’s  expenses.  In  the  following  April  it  was  decided  to 
increase  the  amount  to  £2000  on  further  representations  from 
the  Treasurer. 

Looking  ahead  for  a moment  beyond  1800,  we  find  a some- 
what similar  entry  in  1839.  When  the  Treasurer’s  accounts 
were  audited,  there  appeared  to  be  due  to  him  from  the  Corpora- 
tion the  sum  of  £113  11 5.  Id.  The  Committee  of  Accounts 
regretted  the  Corporation  should  continue  indebted  to  their 
Treasurer,  and  since,  in  their  opinion,  the  deficiency  was  likely 
to  increase,  recommended  a sum  of  £500  Stock  be  sold  from  the 
funds  of  the  Hospital.  The  Court  accordingly  authorised  the 
sale  of  £500  New  South  Sea  Annuities,  which  produced  the  sum 
of  £586  2s.  9d.  At  the  next  audit  there  was  a balance  of 
£162  7s.  5d.  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer. 
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And  although  the  sale  of  the  Bath  Street  property  put  the 
finances  of  the  Hospital  on  a more  satisfactory  footing,  the 
difficulties  experienced  by  the  early  Treasurers  have  not  been 
unknown  within  recent  years.  The  effects  of  the  Great  War 
in  increasing  costs  and  decreasing  income  made  the  efficient 
carrying  on  of  the  Hospital  once  again  a most  difficult  and 
anxious  task,  and  I would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  re- 
cording that  it  was  largely  due  to  the  admirable  administration 
of  the  then  Steward,  Mr.  J.  I.  Marshall,  now  Clerk  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, that  this  was  made  possible  without  appreciably  lessening 
the  amenities  and  standards  of  comfort  and  living  to  which,  in 
more  prosperous  times,  our  old  people  had  become  accustomed. 

Keturning  to  the  period  more  particularly  under  review, 
1760  to  1800,  let  us  look  into  a few  cases  illustrating  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  Hospital,  for  the  frailties  of  human  nature  are 
never  entirely  without  interest.  For  over  thirty  years  I have 
been  a Director  of  the  French  Hospital,  and  am  glad  to  say  that 
during  that  period  it  has  but  seldom  happened  that  an  inmate 
has  been  reported  to  the  Directors  for  disorderly  behaviour — 
occasionally  it  has  happened  and  there  have  been  reprimands 
from  the  Deputy  Governor  ; occasionally,  but  only  very  occa- 
sionally, there  have  been  expulsions  ; but  this  was  not  so  150 
years  ago  : these  things  then  happened  quite  frequently,  and  as 
the  cases  to  which  I will  refer  occurred  so  long  ago,  I shall  feel 
no  compunction  in  mentioning  the  names  of  the  culprits. 

First  a case  where  clemency  was  obviously  intended  : 
April  19,  1760.  Francois  Ozanne  escaped  from  the  Hospital 
after  some  time  in  ‘ les  petites  maisons,’  and  was  away  three 
months.  It  was  decided  to  re-admit  him  at  any  time  that  he 
was  brought  back.  But  I am  afraid  he  had  already  had  too 
much  of  ‘ les  petites  maisons,’  for  on  September  13,  1760, 
Francois  Ozanne’s  place  was  declared  vacant. 

June  7,  1760.  ‘ Le  nomme  Castagne  ’ having  behaved 

badly  in  the  house  was  forbidden  to  go  out  for  fifteen  days. 

July  19,  1760.  ‘ Le  nomme  Castignier  ’ — as  it  was  then 

spelt — having  insulted  and  even  struck  one  of  his  neighbours, 
the  Committee  thought  fit  to  confine  him  in  ‘ les  petites  maisons  ’ 
for  a month  or  until  further  notice. 

August  30,  1760.  Marie  Goujon  and  Anne  Audever  were 
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sentenced  to  six  months  confinement  to  the  house  for  having 
pawned  their  sheets,  dresses  and  underclothing,  the  dresses 
being  still  unredeemed.  They  promised  to  recover  them. 

The  same  day,  Marie  Brun  and  Judith  Attanville  were  sen- 
tenced to  three  months  confinement  to  the  house  for  having 
come  home  drunk  and  quarrelling,  also  for  the  frequent  dis- 
turbances they  caused  among  the  other  inmates. 

October  18, 1760.  Esther  THermet,  wdio  had  been  sentenced 
to  a month’s  detention  in  May  for  sleeping  out  of  the  house  two 
nights  without  permission,  was  dismissed  for  having  come  in 
extremely  drunk  and  having  gone  out  a few  days  later  against 
the  order  of  M.  Eoumieu  (the  Steward)  that  she  should  remain 
in  the  house  till  after  the  Court  Meeting.  The  only  pleasing 
thing  to  note  in  connexion  with  this  disgraceful  incident  is 
that  Jeanne  Carpentier,  who,  poor  soul,  was  in  ‘ les  petites 
maisons  ’ awaiting  a vacancy  in  the  main  house,  was  admitted 
in  the  place  of  Esther  THermet. 

March  14,  1761.  Anne  Charton,  who  had  been  confined  to 
the  house  for  two  months  for  drunkenness,  was  set  at  liberty, 
but  as  she  at  once  relapsed  into  drunkenness  and  swearing,  it 
was  decided  to  expel  her.  She  was  allowed  to  go  out  to  look 
for  a lodging  during  the  coming  week  and  was  to  leave  altogether 
at  the  end  of  it. 

June  6,  1761.  Louis  Castagnet  and  Catherine  Desplenches 
were  dismissed  for  having  gone  out  of  ‘ les  petites  maisons  ’ 
without  permission.  This  man  Castagnet  seems  to  have  been 
treated  very  patiently.  Consider  his  record  for  the  previous 
year  : 

April  19, 1760.  Confined  to  the  house  for  a month  for  being 
noisy  and  disturbing. 

July  19.  Sent  to  ‘ les  petites  maisons  ’ for  a month  for 
having  insulted  and  struck  one  of  his  neighbours. 

November  1.  Sent  to  ‘ les  petites  maisons  ’ for  one  month 
and  confined  to  the  institution  for  another,  having  been  sur- 
prised in  the  act  of  smuggling  bread  out  of  the  house  in  his 
pockets  and  having  insulted  the  servants  and  used  bad  language. 

December  6.  Eesolved  that  he  should  be  kept  in  ‘ les 
petites  maisons  ’ and  confined  to  the  institution  for  three  months 
for  striking  another  inmate. 
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In  March  1761  he  was  restored  to  liberty,  but  told  he  must 
go  on  sleeping  in  his  cell  until  there  was  room  in  the  main  build- 
ing, and  then  the  final  outburst  in  June  1761,  already  recorded, 
when  he  was  finally  dismissed — and,  surely,  all  one  can  say  is 
‘ good  riddance.” 

June  4,  1763.  A woman  named  Pineau  had  made  com- 
plaints at  the  visit  of  the  Committee,  and  these  being  found 
to  be  quite  unwarranted,  she  was  called  before  the  Court  and 
given  eight  days  to  decide  between  conforming  to  the  rules  of 
the  house  and  leaving.  There  is  no  record  of  her  decision. 

September  15,  1764.  Abraham  L’Hommeau  was  sentenced 
to  confinement  within  the  institution  for  a month  for  having 
been  rude  to  the  Steward,  but,  rather  than  submit,  he  left  the 
Hospital  altogether.  On  October  6 Dr.  Demedis  reported  that 
he  had  been  to  see  L’Hommeau  and  found  him  extremely  ill. 
The  Committee  ‘ out  of  charity  in  view  of  his  condition  ’ 
decided  to  take  him  back  into  ‘ les  petites  maisons  ’ until  his 
recovery.  ‘ What  charity  ! ’ we  are  inclined  to  say,  with  our 
thoughts  on  those  little  cells  7 feet  by  6 feet  and  open  to  the 
weather,  but  our  Minutes  record  that  he  recovered  ‘ and, 
before  leaving  on  3rd  November  1764,  thanked  the  Committee 
for  their  kindness.’ 

1766.  The  inmates  were  examined  one  by  one  according 
to  their  grouping  in  rooms.  The  reports  vary  from  that 
regarding  rooms  29  and  30,  ‘ all  doing  their  duty  and  are  very 
worthy  objects  of  the  charity  they  receive,’  to  that  on  the 
women  in  four  rooms  : ‘ the  Committee  examined  the  women  in 
rooms  24,  19,  58  and  32  one  by  one  and  exhorted  them  to 
behave  in  such  a way  as  to  render  themselves  worthy  of  the 
charity.’  At  the  end  of  the  September  quarter  a general 
report  says  that  the  investigation  was  made  to  discover  if  any 
were  now  able  to  earn  their  own  living  and  if  they  were  regular 
in  religious  observances.  The  report  adds  that  the  investigation 
‘ produced  very  good  effects.’ 

Constant  cases  of  stealing  food  occurred  in  1768-1770. 
Several  of  the  women  were  caught  hiding  bread  and  cheese 
under  their  beds  and  sentenced  to  various  periods  of  detention. 
In  1770  two  named  Bailli  and  Brown  were  ordered  to  be  served 
with  the  stolen  bread  and  cheese  until  it  was  finished.  One 
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finds  records  of  food-stealing  right  through  the  Minutes  up 
to  1800. 

1768/69.  Madeleine  Ousel,  a woman  of  84,  having  come  in 
drunk  and  been  forbidden  by  the  Steward  to  go  out  again, 
defied  him  although  he  threatened  her  with  expulsion  the 
Committee.  She  appeared  before  the  latter  to  ask  for  pardon, 
but  was  sentenced  to  three  months’  detention,  with  lodging  in 
‘ les  petites  maisons.’  The  next  week  she  went  out  again  and 
her  place  was  declared  vacant.  In  October  she  returned, 
begging  to  be  readmitted,  and  in  vieAV  of  her  great  age  the 
Committee  consented,  provided  she  were  lodged  in  ‘ les  petites 
maisons  ’ and  confined  to  the  Hospital  for  six  months.  She 
fulfilled  this  sentence,  and  in  April  when  she  appeared  to  ask 
for  her  liberty,  now  due,  she  instead  expressed  a wish  to  remain 
in  ‘ les  petites  maisons.’  ‘ Aussi  accorde.’ 

Adam  Koumieu,  the  Steward  already  referred  to,  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  wife,  but  although  the  appointment  w^as 
a joint  one — man  and  wdfe — he  appears  to  have  been  allowed  to 
stay  on,  and  a Madame  Jauneau  was  appointed  in  July  1763  to 
be  his  assistant.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to  consolidate  the 
position,  for  in  October  1764  he  married  Madame  Jauneau,  and 
the  pair  were  granted  a gift  of  £25.  At  Eoumieu’s  death,  some 
five  years  later,  the  position  was  applied  for  by  six  candidates — 
one  application  being  from  his  widow  and  a nephew,  Isaac 
Hubert.  It  was  decided  to  hold  an  election  by  ballot  at  an 
extraordinary  Court  on  July  25,  and  it  was  further  decided  that 
the  salary  of  the  post,  hitherto  £30  per  annum,  should  be  raised 
to  £60  in  view  of  the  great  increase  in  prices  since  the  sum  was 
fixed  and  the  great  care  needed  for  the  work  since  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  buildings  and  the  changes  in  the  by-laws.  In 
consideration  of  the  higher  salary,  however,  the  custom  of 
making  an  annual  money  gift  of  £25  to  the  Steward  was  totally 
abolished. 

Eoumieu’s  widow  and  his  nephew  were  unsuccessful  in 
the  ballot  and  Pierre  Herve  and  his  wife  were  elected  to  the 
vacant  post.  I can  find  no  evidence  to  shov/  that  Pierre  Herve 
was  in  any  way  related  to  my  ancestor  of  the  same  name. 

The  old  Hospital  has  its  own  brewhouse,  and  in  May  1760 
a Committee  appointed  to  examine  the  brewing  expenses 
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reported  that  on  an  inspection  of  accounts  for  six  years  they 
found  that  a saving  of  at  least  £100  per  annum  resulted  from 
brewing  at  home.  In  January  1763,  M.  Kournieu  (the  Steward), 
having  reported  that  he  could  not  brew  in  the  frost,  w^as  allowed 
to  buy  beer  until  it  was  possible  to  use  the  brewery.  In 
February  1774,  Jean  Boivin,  a brewer,  was  admitted  an  inmate 
on  condition  that  he  should  give  as  much  help  as  possible  with 
the  brewing  and  by  what  work  his  strength  permitted. 

The  brewing  expenses  were  again  in  1786  referred  to  a Com- 
mittee, who  were  directed  to  prepare  a careful  statement  on 
the  expenses  of  brewing,  that  it  might  be  considered  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  contract  for  a supply  of  beer  from 
outside.  At  the  October  Court  the  accounts  were  produced, 
and  by  them  it  appeared  that  720  barrels  w^ere  brewed  every 
year  at  a cost  of  £318.  After  consideration  of  the  figures  it  w^as 
decided  to  continue  home  brewing. 

In  the  early  seventeen-sixties  the  Hospital  authorities  had 
a good  deal  of  trouble  with  the  Commissioners  over  the  question 
of  Land  Tax,  from  which  they  contended  the  Hospital  should 
be  exempt.  In  October  1763,  the  Steward  reported  that 
instead  of  granting  any  relief,  the  Commissioners  of  Land  Tax 
had  assessed  the  house  at  £200.  It  was  decided  to  appeal,  the 
institution  not  being  in  a position  to  pay.  The  Commissioners 
advised  the  Directors  to  get  legal  advice.  In  May  1764,  the 
Commissioners  resolved  to  make  a distraint  on  the  Hospital ; 
M.  Eoumieu,  the  Stew'ard,  was  instructed  to  let  this  be  made  on 
some  of  his  personal  belongings  for  wLich  he  should  be  indemni- 
fied, and,  when  the  seizure  had  been  made,  M.  Duroure,  the 
Secretary,  was  to  take  the  matter  into  Court  to  test  whether 
the  Hospital  was  not  exempt  from  Land  Tax,  and  £40  w^ere 
voted  to  him  for  expenses.  The  distraint  was  actually  made 
on  May  24,  1764. 

In  July,  the  original  Charter,  the  lease  from  the  Iron- 
mongers' Company  and  the  transfer  of  the  said  lease  to  the 
Corporation  by  Jacques  Baudouin  in  1718  were  entrusted  to 
M.  Duroure  for  production  in  a pending  lawsuit  in  the  King’s 
Bench  with  regard  to  the  Land  Tax  from  which  the  Corporation 
thought  they  should  be  exempted.  It  is  satisfactory  to  read 
in  the  Minutes  of  July  9,  1766,  that  the  lawsuit  against  the 
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Collectors  of  Land  Tax  was  settled  by  agreement  ^yllich  placed 
the  Corporation  on  its  former  footing. 

I have  already  admitted  that  these  extracts  from  the 
Minutes  are  of  a very  desultory  nature,  and  I think  that  is  the 
right  word  as  I find  its  dictionary  definition  is  ‘ Passing  from 
one  thing  or  subject  to  another  without  order  or  natural  con- 
nexion.’ Therefore  I need  not  further  excuse  myself  if  I pass 
from  the  consideration  of  home  brewing  to  that  of  Land  Tax 
and  from  that  to  such  unconnected  matters  as  proper  names, 
apprentices.  Charity  Sermons,  legacies,  etc. 

First  a speculation  with  regard  to  a name.  In  1760,  Mr. 
Dutens  being  authorised  to  nominate  an  apprentice  on  behalf 
of  Lord  Ligonier,  proposed  Suzanne  Mazel,  aged  14,  daughter 
of  Pierre  Mazel,  ‘ des  Cevennes,’  a refugee  in  London.  She  was 
to  be  apprenticed  to  Marie  Foster,  dressmaker  in  Fashion 
Street,  Spitalfields.  This  was  approved  and  the  Treasurer 
ordered  to  make  the  necessary  payment  of  £17 IO5.  One  wonders 
whether  this  Suzanne  Mazel  was  a granddaughter  of  the 
Camisard  leader  of  that  name  who  was  certainly  in  London  in 
1708,  though  I am  unaware  whether  he  permanently  settled  in 
England.  Another  daughter  of  Pierre  Mazel  was  apprenticed 
in  1765  to  Madelaine  Nicholls  (ondisseuse),  a warper. 

While  on  the  subject  of  apprentices,  the  following  extract, 
under  date  January  13,  1773,  is  not  without  interest  : M. 
Etienne  Barbut  nominated  Jacob  Jayot  for  apprenticeship  to 
William  Davies,  sculptor,  in  Wilks  Street,  Spitalfields,  and  the 
boy,  his  father  and  the  proposed  master  appeared  before  the 
Court.  The  master  then  acknowledged  himself  a Methodist 
and  the  Court  resolved  that  it  was  utterly  unseemly  for  them 
to  place  apprentices  with  such  sectaries.  They  therefore 
rejected  the  nomination  and  advised  the  father  to  find  another 
master. 

In  an  appendix  to  my  father’s  second  paper  on  the  Hospital 
he  gives  a list  of  the  preachers  and  the  amounts  of  the  collec- 
tions at  the  Anniversary  Services  from  1718  to  1760.  I have 
continued  this  list  also  in  the  form  of  an  appendix  up  to  1800. 
These  collections  after  the  Anniversary  Sermon,  or  Charity 
Sermon  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  were  discontinued  after 
1874.  The  sums  collected  had  gone  down  very  markedly,  and 
in  1860  only  £3  13s.  6d.  was  actually  collected  at  the  service, 
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though  gifts  sent  afterwards  brought  up  the  amount  to 
£20  19s.  6d.  During  the  years  1761  to  1800  the  average  amount 
was  about  £150 — the  largest,  £304  6s.  in  1789,  and  the  smallest, 
£64  16s.  in  1763. 

I have  already  referred  to  the  steady  flow  of  legacies. 
From  1760  to  1770  they  were  mostly  of  small  amounts  ranging 
from  about  £50  to  £300.  In  April  1774,  however,  the  Minutes 
record  that  the  executor  of  the  Duchess  de  la  Force  handed 
over  £1000  of  3 per  cent.  Consolidated  Bank  Annuities  left  by 
her  to  the  Hospital,  subject  to  a life  interest  of  Kachel  Le 
Marchant,  who  died  in  September  1773. 

Another  interesting  legacy  is  that  of  Etienne  Mounier,  whose 
executors,  in  January  1777,  paid  over  to  the  Hospital  £1000, 
and  also  transferred  an  Exchequer  Annuity  of  £20,  for  ap- 
prenticing four  boys  each  year. 

One  might  also  mention  a legacy  of  £100  in  1767  from 
William  Minet,  doubtless  an  ancestor  of  our  Fellow  Miss  Minet ; 
and  another  in  1770  of  £100  from  Philip  Delahaize,  the  rich 
benefactor  of  the  Eomilly  family. 

From  1786  to  1800  the  legacies  increased  both  in  numbers 
and  amounts,  and  it  is  well  that  they  did  so,  for  during  those 
years  the  Hospital’s  finances  got  into  a serious  condition.  In 
1794  a careful  estimate  was  prepared  of  the  probable  future 
income  and  expenditure  of  the  Hospital,  and  from  this  one 
gathers  that  the  casual  revenue  from  legacies,  sermon  {i.e.  the 
Anniversary  collection),  and  gifts  during  the  previous  seven 
years  averaged  £776  per  annum. 

There  are  many  instances  of  gifts  from  Directors,  friends 
of  the  Hospital  and  inmates.  In  1760  Zacharie  Agace,  a new 
Director,  gave  £50  ‘ pour  I’usage  des  pauvres  de  cette  maison.’ 
He  also  bequeathed  £300  to  the  Hospital.  In  1771  the  Earl  of 
Badnor  made  a present  of  £100  on  his  election  as  Governor. 
In  1773  Diane  Anguetel,  widow,  an  inmate  for  eleven  years, 
transferred  £300  in  3 per  cent,  deferred  annuities,  part  of  a 
legacy  she  had  received,  to  the  Hospital  as  a mark  of  gratitude, 
on  condition  she  might  have  the  interest  and  continue  an  inmate 
for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

In  1779  there  was  a gift  of  £100  from  an  anonymous  donor 
who  had  been  unable  to  come  to  the  Charity  Sermon.  From 
the  Minutes  of  December  22,  1787,  ‘ Madame  la  Princesse  de 
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Lamballe,  having,  at  her  departure,  left  ^Yith  le  Chevalier 
d’Oraison  63  bottles  of  champagne  to  be  given  to  the  poor  of 
some  hospital,  and  le  Chevalier  d’Oraison  having  given  the 
preference  to  this  Hospital,  the  wine  was  sold  for  £10  155.  6d. 
One  shilling  each  was  given  to  190  inmates  of  the  house,  and 
the  remaining  twenty-five  shillings  and  sixpence  put  in  the 
collection  box.’  Another  interesting  record  is  that  of  April  10, 
1790.  ‘ M.  Pierre  Fargues  presented  to  the  Hospital  two  silver 

Communion  Cups  and  a Plate  which  had  belonged  to  the 
French  Church  at  Hoxton.’ 

In  April  1791,  the  Societe  de  Nismes  addressed  a memorial 
to  the  Hospital  offering  to  make  over  its  fund  of  £1600  invested 
in  South  Sea  annuities  on  condition  that  85.  per  month  should 
be  paid  to  nine  pensioners  then  living,  and  that  the  Hospital 
should  always  grant  places  in  the  Hospital  to  three  nominees 
of  the  Society.  This  arrangement  was  accepted,  and  payments 
to  the  ‘ pauvres  Nismois  ’ appear  regularly  in  the  Minutes  of 
the  Quarterly  Commiittee. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  mentioning  here  that  almost  all 
the  treasures  of  which  the  Hospital  is  to-day  possessed,  and 
they  are  many,  have  been  the  gifts  of  Directors — the  pictures, 
the  rare  prints,  the  books,  the  silver  plate,  the  memorial 
windows,  and  the  more  utilitarian  details  such  as  some  of  the 
furniture  of  the  Court  and  Committee  rooms,  and  even  the 
carpets,  all  have  been  given,  and  not  one  of  these  things  has 
been  a charge  on  the  Hospital.  Perhaps  the  greatest  gift  of  all 
was  that  of  Eobert  Lewis  Koumieu,the  eminent  architect,  who, 
as  our  Honorary  Architect  and  Honorary  Treasurer,  designed 
and  superintended  the  erection  of  our  beautiful  building  in 
Victoria  Park  Eoad  as  a labour  of  love,  without  fee  or  recom- 
pense of  any  kind. 

I must  not  trespass  further  on  your  patience,  but  in  at- 
tempting 

‘ To  turn  the  accomplishments  of  many  years 
Into  an  hour-glass  ’ 

I have  doubtless  overemphasised  many  trivial  details  at  the 
expense  of  matters  of  greater  importance.  But  in  conclusion, 
and  to  bring  my  story  up  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
I must  once  again  refer  very  briefly  to  the  difficulties  with 
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which  the  then  Treasurer — one  Monsieur  Jean  Daniel  Lucadou 
— was  faced.  Year  after  year  he  found  it  impossible  to  balance 
his  budget.  His  income  w^as  steadily  diminishing,  while  the 
rise  in  prices  of  all  commodities  continued.  In  1796  it  was 
decided  to  effect  economy  by  reducing  the  numbers  of  inmates, 
and  the  first  step  to  be  taken  was  to  decree  that  no  applicants 
should  be  admitted  unless  they  belonged  to  some  French 
Church  and  spoke  French  : this  process  to  go  on  until  the 
numbers  were  reduced  from  188  (105  women  and  83  men)  to 
140  ; that  only  twelve  were  to  be  admitted  in  any  one  year  ; 
that  no  one  be  admitted  until  after  two  deaths  among  the 
inmates  already  in  the  house,  and  in  any  case  not  more  than 
three  per  quarter. 

Considerable  amounts  of  stock  were  authorised  to  be  sold 
to  meet  current  expenditure.  Legacies  of  stocks  or  shares 
were  immediately  converted  into  cash.  A proposal  was  made 
to  the  administrators  of  the  Eoyal  Bounty  to  continue  paying 
to  the  Hospital  any  pension  they  had  granted  to  persons  after- 
wards received  into  the  Hospital — these  payments  to  last  as 
long  as  the  pensioner  lived.  This  proposal,  however,  was  not 
agreed  to  by  the  Commissioners. 

In  1799,  three  years  later,  the  Court,  ‘ having  taken  into 
consideration  the  reduced  state  of  the  finances  of  this  Corpora- 
tion,’ decided  to  continue  the  reduction  in  the  number  of  in- 
mates until  there  should  be  only  100.  In  January  1801  it  was 
decided  to  stop  all  further  admissions,  except  in  very  urgent 
cases,  until  this  number  should  be  reached.  It  is  noteworthy 
that  at  this  same  meeting  a sale  of  stock  to  repay  the 
Treasurer  was  again  authorised. 

Well,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  was  the  state  of  affairs 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  still  more  difficult 
times  were  to  follow  when  the  upkeep  of  the  decrepit  buildings 
became  annually  a greater  burden,  until  in  1866  it  was  most 
wisely  decided  to  give  up  the  losing  battle  of  patching  up  the 
old  Hospital,  and  instead  to  erect  a new  building  in  healthier 
and  more  appropriate  surroundings. 

It  is  now  my  great  pleasure  and  privilege  to  invite  your 
new  President,  Mr.  K.  A.  Austen-Leigh,  to  take  the  Chair,  and 
in  doing  so  to  wish  him  a very  happy  and  successful  term  of 
office. 
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APPENDIX. 


For  many  years  at  the  Anniversary  Service,  the  Sermon  was 
followed  by  a collection  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution.  In 
Appendix  II  to  a paper  on  the  Hospital  (v.  Proceedings,  vol.  vii, 
p.  214)  there  is  a list  of  the  preachers  and  of  the  offertories  from 
the  opening  of  the  Hospital  in  1718  to  1760.  This  list  is  now  con- 
tinued from  1761  to  1800. 


Date.  ' 

Collection,  j 

Preacher.  | 

1761 

£130  16  9 

Jean  Jacques  Ma- 
jendie,  D.D. 

1762 

£98  11  0 

Samuel  Beuzeville 

1 

1763 

£64  16  0 1 

Samuel  Tavan 

! 

1764  i 

£96  18  9 

Louis  Villette 

1765 

£84  6 6 

Louise  de  la  Chau- 
mette 

1766 

: £97  0 0 

David  Rene 

Bouillier 

1767 

£105  4 11 

T.  L.  Barbauld 

1768 

£118  2 4 

i 

! 

Pierre  de  Roche- 

; blave 

i 

1769 

£105  3 3 

i 

Jean  Carle 

1770 

i 

£109  9 4 

David  Duval 

1771 

£165  6 8J 

Jacques  Georges 
Chantepie  de  la 
Saussaye. 

1772 

1 £235  1 8 

Charles  de  la  Guif- 
fardiere 

1773 

i £122  19  7 

A.  J.  Roustan 

Remarks. 

Minister  at  Savoy  ; Pre- 
bendary of  Saruni ; Di- 
rector, French  Hospital, 
1752. 

Minister  at  St.  Jean, 
Spitalfields. 

Minister  at  La  Patente  ; 
afterwards  went  to 
Lausanne. 

Chaplain  of  Hospital. 

Minister  at  Thread- 
needle  Street. 

Minister  at  the  Artillery. 

Minister  at  Chapel  Royal, 
St.  James’s,  in  1771. 

Minister  at  the  Chapel 
Royal  at  St.  James’s, 
1730. 

Chaplain  of  Hospital, 
1768.  ? Minis  ter  a t 

Wandsworth. 

Minister  at  Bristol  ; 

formerly  at  Chelsea. 

Minister  at  Thread- 

needle  Street. 

Minister  at  the  Savoy. 

Minister  at  Swiss  Church, 
Soho. 
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Date. 


Collectio7i. 


Preacher. 


Remarks. 


1774 

1775 

1776 

1777 

1778 

1779 

1780 

1781 

1782 

1783 

1784 

1785 

1786 

1787 

1788 

1789 

1790 

1791 

1792 

1793 


£150  7 3 
£138  0 0 

£176  16  6 
£265  19  0 

£146  12  6 
£175  1 0 

£242  9 0 

£232  8 0 

£219  3 6 
£217  9 3 
£190  13  0 

£203  17  0 
£204  4 0 
£216  2 0 

£213  8 0 
£304  6 0 
£216  18  6 

£214  2 6 
£240  16  6 

£148  8 0 


Frederic  Bugnion 
Elie  Brilly 


Etienne  Gibert 
Pierre  Lescure 

Jean  Roget 
Jean  J.  Majendie, 

D.D. 

[?  Jean]  Le  Cointe 
Jacob  Bourdillon 


Pierre  Francois 
Prevost 

B.  Agassiz  (or 
Agaisiz) 

Francois  Gautarel 
(or  Gautharel) 

Louis  Mercier 

Louis  de  la  Chau- 
mette 

David  Henry  Du- 
rand 

Charles  de  la  Guif- 
fardiere 

A.  J.  Roustan 

Jean  Scipion 

Sabonardiere 

Colombe. 

Timothee  Fran- 
cillion 

Theodore  Abauzit 


Minister  at  Le  Quarre. 

Minister  at  Leicester 
Fields  ; later  moved  to 
St.  Jean,  Spitalfields. 

Minister  at  La  Patente. 

Minister  at  Hoxton 

French  Church. 

Minister  at  Le  Quarre. 

See  above,  1761. 

Minister  at  Thread- 

needle  Street. 

Moderateur,  1769  ; mini- 
ster at  La  Patente  and 
Artillery. 

' Minister  at  Le  Quarre. 

^ Minister  at  St.  Jean, 

: Spitalfields. 

Minister  at  La  Patente, 
Spitalfields,  and  the 
Artillery. 

Minister  at  Thread- 
needle  Street. 

Minister  at  Thread- 
I needle  Street. 

I Moderateur,  1757  ; mini- 
i ster  at  Threadneedle 
Street. 

Minister  at  Savoy  and 
! Chapel  Royal. 

Minister  at  Swiss  Church, 
Soho. 

Minister  at  Wandsworth 
and  Hoxton ; Lecteur 
' at  Savoy, 1787. 

j 

! Minister  at  St.  Jean, 

I Spitalfields. 

' Chaplain  to  Hospital, 
1803. 
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Date. 

Collection. 

Preacher. 

1794 

£155  17  6 

Alexander  Sterkey 

1795 

£162  10  6 

Jean  Louis  Chirol 

1796 

£152  4 0 

P.  F.  Prevost 

1797 

£157  5 8 

Louis  Mercier 

1798 

£135  7 3 

Louise  de  la  Chau- 
mette 

1799 

£133  5 6 

Georges  Paroisien 

1800 

£115  19  4 

T.  L.  Barbauld 

Remarks. 

Minister,  Swiss  Church, 
Soho,  1792-1839. 

Minister  at  St.  Jean, 
Spitalfields,  which 
church  he  dissolved  in 
1827. 

See  above,  1782. 

Minister  at  Thread- 
needle  Street. 

Minister  at  Thread- 
needle  Street. 

‘ Ministre  a Hackney.’ 

‘ Ministre  a Hampstead.’ 


JOHN  VlfiNOT,  1859-1933 
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3oI)n  SJienot,  1859-1933. 

President  de  la  Societe  de  l’Histoire  du  Protestantisme 
Fran9ais,  19*22-1933. 

Our  sister  Society  has  lost  her  President,  a great  Frenchman, 
to  whose  memory  it  behoves  us  to  bring  our  tribute. 

John  Vienot  was  born  in  1859  ; his  family,  both  on  his 
father’s  and  his  mother’s  side,  belonged  to  the  Montbeliard 
district  of  Franche  Comte.  After  studying  at  the  Faculty  of 
Theology  at  Paris,  where  he  was  a disciple  of  Auguste  Sabatier, 
he  became  a Minister  in  1884  and  devoted  the  next  seventeen 
years  of  his  life  to  the  parish  of  St.  Martin  at  Montbeliard. 
In  1900  he  was  recalled  to  the  Paris  Faculty  to  occupy  the  chair 
of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  in  1906  he  added  to  his  profes- 
sorial duties  the  office  of  Pasteur  de  I’Eglise  de  I’Oratoire, 
from  which  he  resigned  in  1932. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Paris  Society  for  allowing  us  to 
reproduce  from  its  Bulletin  of  Janvier  to  Mars  1934  Monsieur 
Vienot ’s  last  presidential  letter,  dictated  some  ten  days  before 
his  death,  a letter  which  has  its  message  of  encouragement  for 
us,  for  we  too  realise  that  it  is  our  sacred  duty  to  study  the 
glorious  history  of  our  Huguenot  past. 

A Messieurs  les  Membres  de  la  Societe  de  I’Histoire  du 
Protestantisme  Fran9ais. 

Quand  vous  recevrez  ces  lignes,  je  serai  bien  pres  d’etre  dans 
mon  repos. 

Mais  j’ai  dit,  ‘ C’est  vraiment  le  moment  d’adresser  a mes 
collegues  et  amis  mes  ultimes  paroles.’ 

J’ai  pour  vous  tous.  Messieurs,  des  sentiments  d’estime  et 
d’affection,  et  je  m’honore  d’avoir  ete  cboisi  par  vous  pour  presider 
aux  travaux  de  notre  compagnie.  Je  rends  grace  a Dieu  de  ce  que 
vous  avez  fait  pour  la  verite  historique,  pour  la  science,  pour  la 
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liberte,  de  ce  que  vous  avez  fait  pour  nos  Eglises  et  pour  notre 
patrie  commune. — Vous  avez  bien  travaille  pour  la  France. 

Je  vous  envoie  un  message  d’adieu  en  formulant  I’espoir  que 
mon  successeur  saura  mieux  faire  que  moi.  Apres  tant  de  travaux 
j’esperais  pouvoir  m’occuper  da  vantage  de  la  Societe.  Dieu  ne 
Ta  pas  voulu  et  me  retire  du  poste  on  il  m’avait  place. 

Continuez  votre  oeuvre  si  necessaire  de  defense  et  de  restauration 
de  la  verite  bistorique.  N’ayez  peur  d’aucun  document,  qu'il  soit 
pour  nous  ou  contre  nous. 

J’ai  beaucoup  aime  la  Societe  ; dans  la  limite  de  mon  temps, 
j’ai  fait  pour  elle  ce  que  j’ai  pu,  et  aujourd’hui,  de  mon  lit,  je  me 
rends  compte  que  je  n’ai  pas  fait  assez.  Mais  Celui  qui  distribue  le 
travail  saura  bien  trouver  les  bommes  qu’il  faut  pour  me  remplacer. 

Le  jour  ou  vous  serez  reunis,  je  serai  avec  vous  par  la  pensee 
et  par  la  priere. 

Je  mx’en  vais  avec  cette  conviction, — c’est  que  ceux  de  nos 
coreligionnaires,  ceux  des  Protestants  qui  ne  s’occupent  point  de 
notre  glorieuse  bistoire  manquent  a un  devoir  essentiel  et  j’espere 
que  mon  successeur  saura  mieux  que  moi  imposer  I’idee  et  le  devoir 
de  I’bistoire  protestante,  sans  laisser  epuiser  son  zele. 

^ Que  cbacun  de  vous  se  fasse  un  devoir  d’etre  un  membre  Mele 
de  la  Societe,  de  travailler  a sa  prosperity,  d’etre  digne  du  passe, — 
des  bommes  du  passe  dont  la  grandeur  parfois  nous  ecrase. 

Soyez  du  moins  benis  pour  ce  que  vous  avez  fait  et  pour  ce  que 
Dieu  vous  permettra  de  faire  encore. 

Excusez,  Messieurs  et  Freres,  le  decousu  de  ces  lignes,  mais 
agreez  mes  sentiments  fraternels,  mes  regrets  de  vous  quitter  sur 
la  terre  et  I’expression  de  ma  gratitude  pour  votre  patience  envers 
moi  pendant  mes  annees  de  presidence. 

John  Vienot. 

17  decembre  1933. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  Monsieur 
Vienot,  in  however  cursory  a manner,  will  remember  the  charm 
of  the  man  rather  than  the  erudition  of  the  historian,  his 
humorous  turns  of  speech,  and  above  all  the  kindly  malicious 
twinkle  of  his  eyes,  an  expression  so  typical  of  those  bred 
among  the  Jura  hills. 

We  have  outlined  Vienot ’s  life,  but  to  give  an  aper9u  of  his 
literary  labours  is  a more  difficult  task,  and  for  the  biblio- 
graphy of  his  numerous  publications  we  refer  our  readers  to 
the  Bulletin.  His  most  outstanding  volumes  are  : VHistoire 
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de  la  Reforme  frangaise,  Tome  1 {des  origines  d Vedit  de  Nantes), 
ouvrage  couronne  par  rAcademie  frangaise,  1926  ; Auguste 
Sabatier,  Tome  I,  1927  ; Georges  Cuvier,  le  Napoleon  de  V intelli- 
gence (1769-1832),  1932.  But  we, who  believe  so  strongly  in  ‘le 
patriotisme  du  clocher,’  recall  with  special  pleasure  some  of 
his  earlier  works  : La  Vie  ecclesiastique  et  religieuse  dans  la 
Principaute  de  Montbeliard  au  XVIII  siecle  (these  de  licence), 
1895,  and  VHistoire  de  la  Beforme  dans  le  pays  de  Montbeliard 
depuis  les  origines  jusqu’d  la  mort  de  P.  Toussaint  (1524-1572) 
(these  de  doctorat),  1900  ; also  VHistoire  du  pays  de  Mont- 
beliard, d Vusage  de  lajeunesse  et  des  families,  1904. 

A man  of  wide  outlook  and  dauntless  historic  courage, 
Vienot’s  Christian  account  of  Calvinism  is  very  judicial.  He 
quotes  from  Calvin’s  early  sermon,  written  for  Nicholas  Cop, 
the  Kecteur  of  the  University  of  Paris,  the  fine  passage  ‘ Heureux 
ceux  qui  concilient  les  ames  dans  la  paix,  qui  enlevent  les 
dissensions  de  I’Eglise.  ...  Ah  ! pint  a Dieu  que  dans  notre 
siecle  malheureux  nous  etablissons  la  paix  dans  I’Eglise  sur  le 
fondement  de  la  parole  plutot  que  sur  celui  du  glave,’  to  which 
he  adds  the  significant  comment  ‘ Heureux  Calvin  lui-meme  si, 
plus  tard,  repris  sur  ce  point  par  la  tradition  d ’Augustin  et  de 
I’Eglise,  il  n’avait  pas  oublie  ce  beau  principe  de  la  Keforme 
naissante.’ 

Vienot’s  appreciation  of  the  social  consequences  of  the 
Keformation  is  most  illuminating  ; he  emphasises  the  fact  that 
‘ le  caractere  se  formait  surtout  dans  la  famille  huguenote  ’ 
and  points  out  that  ‘ la  Keforme  rend  a la  femme  sa  place  au 
foyer.’ 

Though  suffering  and  nigh  unto  death,  Vienot  was  able, 
with  the  help  of  his  devoted  daughter,  to  revise  the  manuscript 
of  his  second  tome  of  VHistoire  de  la  Beforme  frangaise  (de  Vedit 
de  Nantes  d la  Revocation)  which  is  now  ‘ sous  presse,’  and  we 
like  to  think  that  this  final  volume  has  been  hallowed  by  the 
sacred  seal  affixed  to  the  crowning  labour  of  our  own  Vener- 
able ecclesiastical  author,  ‘ It  is  fi7iislied I 
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€i)t  ^Srote^tant  CJ)nrrI)t£{  of  Singers;  antr  ^aiimur. 

By  C.  E.  LART. 


The  original  Kegisters  of  these  churches  have  been  lost  : 
the  copies  now  in  the  Departmental  Archives  at  Angers  are 
the  official  transcripts  made  by  virtue  of  an  order,  Septem- 
ber 28,  1664,  which  prescribed  that  all  Actes  of  Baptisms, 
Marriages  and  Burials  should  be  kept  ‘ en  double,’  and  the  copy 
kept  at  the  Tribunal  Civil.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  became 
of  the  originals.  It  is  improbable  that  they  perished  at  the 
Eevolution,  for,  contrary  to  public  ideas,  the  Pievolution  de- 
stroyed very  little,  except  where  the  mob  got  out  of  hand,  in 
cities  or  towns,  or  where,  as  in  Brittany  and  the  Vendee,  fighting 
took  place  between  the  Pioyalist  and  Pepuhlican  troops. 

One  of  the  earliest  decrees  of  the  Pevolutionary  Govern- 
ment, March  6,  1791,  was  to  call  in  all  documents,  such  as 
Pegisters,  deeds  of  public  and  private  interest,  for  preservation. 

Considering  that  there  are  19  kilometres  of  shelves  in  the 
archives  of  the  Gironde  at  Bordeaux  of  MSS.  alone,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  amount  of  unpublished  history  in  France  is  far 
greater  than  anything  in  England,  where  vast  masses  of  deeds 
and  papers  have  perished  by  neglect,  damp,  rats  and  mice, 
besides  parchments  which  have  been  sold  by  the  ton  for  manu- 
facture, or  sent  to  America. 

Protestant  Pegisters  were  often  deposited  at  the  Hospital, 
which  profited  by  the  dispersion  of  the  goods  of  the  consistory, 
and  there  are  quantities  of  demands  made  by  the  cures,  for  the 
property  of  the  Peformed  Churches,  with  which  to  build  or 
renovate  parish  churches.  Sometimes  a volume  was  sent  to 
Paris  to  be  consulted  for  the  succession  of  some  claimant  to 
the  property  of  a refugee,  and  never  returned  : many  of  them 
are  to  be  found  among  the  papers  of  ‘ Affaires  du  Peligion- 
naires  ’ in  the  Archives  Nationales. 
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The  Protestant  Kegisters  of  Dieppe  were  destroyed  by  the 
English  bombardment  of  the  town  in  1690,  but  a few  leaves 
were  found  between  the  pages  of  the  Parochial  Kegisters. 

When  one  considers  the  vicissitudes  through  which  these 
Kegisters  of  Angers  and  Saumur  have  passed,  since  their  first 
resting-place  in  the  Hospital  to  the  Departmental  Archives  in 
1772  : from  thence  to  the  care  of  the  Tribunal  Civil  in  1817, 
from  which  place  they  passed  to  the  Archives  again,  it  is  fortu- 
nate that  their  present  state  of  preservation  is  so  complete, 
especially  when  one  knows  that  the  originals  were  badly  kept 
by  the  Pastors  : so  much  so  that  an  Arret  du  Conseil  was  issued, 
September  22,  1664,  and  an  ordinance  of  May  1667,  to  oblige 
those  responsible  to  keep  them  properly. 

The  Kegisters  of  Angers-Sorges  begin  in  1600,  and  continue 
to  1685.  The  first  Pastor  was  Etienne  Lebloy.  They  appear 
to  have  been  kept  carelessly,  unless  the  irregularity  is  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  of  their  being  copies  and  not  the  originals,  and 
they  often  overlap.  It  is  only  after  1667  that  an  improvement 
takes  place. 

Since  the  exercise  of  the  Keformed  Keligion  was  not  allowed 
within  the  town  walls,  the  Protestants  met  in  one  of  the  Faux- 
bourgs  or  neighbouring  villages  : in  the  case  of  Angers  at 
Sorges.  All  the  Burial  Kegisters  of  Angers  were  lost  until  the 
year  1665,  when  they  recommence.  Burials  were  more  or  less 
of  a family  matter,  and  often  not  formally  entered,  unless  the 
particular  church  possessed  a burying-ground. 

In  a volume  of  Marriages  and  Burials  (1608-1667)  of  the 
Saumur  Kegisters  there  is  a copy  of  a contract  dated  November  12, 
1570,  by  which  Gaucher  Marie,  merchant  of  Saumur,  sold  to  Pierre 
Augirard,  on  behalf  of  the  ‘ Keformes  ’ of  the  town  and  faubourg, 
a garden  situated  by  the  market,  enclosed  by  walls,  adjoining, 
on  one  side,  the  Kue  Beraut,  and  on  the  other  the  ‘ Parc  aux 
Halles,’  for  a cemetery  for  those  of  the  Keligion  according  to 
the  edict  of  the  King,  signed  after  the  settlement  of  the  troubles, 
for  the  price  of  12  ecus  (date  1608). 

Burials  always  took  place  at  night,  or  in  the  early  hours  of 
the  morning. 

The  Kegisters  of  Bauge  and  Beaufort  begin  in  August  1598, 
with  the  ministry  of  Jean  Henry,  and  end  January  12,  1685. 
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Jean  Fleury  was  minister  in  1602,  Jean  Pinean  in  1610.  Mens. 
Cadours  is  minister,  1661-1667.  Pierre  Marchand  in  1685.  It 
is  impossible  to  say  when  the  ministry  of  any  of  them  began  or 
ended,  as  very  few  of  the  entries  are  signed. 

There  is  a book  of  Burials  from  1613  to  1669,  and  one  of 
Baptisms,  Marriages  and  Burials,  1668-1685. 

The  Kegisters  of  the  Saumur  Church  begin  in  1591  : Jean  de 
TEpine,  minister.  There  is  only  one  acte  of  Baptism  in  1 591 , one 
in  1593,  of  Philippe  Deslandes,  son  of  Joseph  Deslandes,  whose 
godfather  was  the  celebrated  Philippe  de  Mornay  du  Plessis, 
Governor  of  Saumur  : the  godmother  was  Charlotte  Arbaletre, 
his  wife.  They  end  December  31,  1684,  when  Mon.  Barin  was 
minister,  and  were  handed  over  to  the  Greffe,  January  12,  1685. 
Barin  and  his  wife  fled  to  England. 

The  Temple  of  Saumur,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  cele- 
brated Duplessis  Mornay,  Governor  of  the  town,  and  founder 
of  the  Protestant  Academy,  was  built  within  the  town  itself, 
on  the  south,  and  against  the  town  wall,  on  a piece  of  ground 
given  by  himself  and  his  wife,  Charlotte  Arbaletre. 

The  members  of  these  churches  of  Anjou  belonged  to  the 
middle  classes,  the  merchants,  professional  classes  and  lesser 
noblesse  and  country  gentry  : very  few  of  the  peasantry  and 
labouring  classes  are  found  in  the  Kegisters.  Hence  the  com- 
paratively easy  way  in  which  they  succumbed  to  ecclesiastical 
and  political  authority.  Their  living  depended  on  their 
obedience  to  the  Edict.  They  had  nothing  in  common  with 
their  co-religionists  in  Poitou,  Bearn,  Languedoc,  Dauphine  and 
the  Vivarais,  who  were  more  deeply  attached  to  their  Faith 
and  better  able  to  defend  it  and  themselves.  It  seems  probable 
that  if  the  roots  of  the  Reformed  Religion  had  struck  more 
deeply  among  the  Angevin  peasantry,  they  would  have  put  up 
the  same  fight  as  in  the  south. 

Nevertheless  large  numbers  left  their  country  for  England, 
Holland  and  Germany.  In  1699  the  Intendant  of  Towns,  in 
his  report,  writes  ‘ The  town  of  Saumur  to-day  has  only  half 
the  population  it  had.’  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  of 
those  who  abjured,  the  greater  number  remained  converts 
only  by  necessity  and  not  conviction,  under  the  legal  fiction 
‘ Nouveaux  convertis.’ 
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Of  the  three  churches  Saumur  was  the  largest,  owing  to 
numbers  of  foreigners  who  came  to  study  at  the  University, 
at  its  greatest  epoch,  under  Gomar,  Duncan,  Moise  Amyrault, 
and  Josue  de  la  Place.  After  1670,  all  these  churches,  as  did 
others  in  this  part  of  France,  began  to  fall  off  as  Edict  after 
Edict  deprived  them  of  their  liberties,  and  the  pressure  grew 
heavier. 

Apart  from  the  interest  of  these  Kegisters  to  us  as  Hugue- 
nots, there  is  another  which  appeals  to  us  as  Englishmen,  and 
to  others.  The  Academy  and  school  of  medicine  of  Angers  and 
Saumur,  and  the  celebrated  riding  school  at  the  latter  town, 
attracted  large  numbers  of  students  as  well  as  those  who  found 
an  opening  for  their  trade  or  profession  (many  watchmakers 
were  established  there).  Scattered  throughout  the  entries  of 
Baptisms,  Marriages  and  Burials  are  large  numbers  of  English, 
Scottish,  Irish,  German  and  Dutch  families  ; many  of  whom 
intermarried  with  French  families  and  are  represented  in  these 
districts  to-day. 

The  marriage  of  Jacques  de  Wymes,  diamond  merchant, 
son  of  Jean  de  Wymes,  of  Bruges  in  Flanders,  and  Judith 
Aveline,  daughter  of  Pierre  Aveline,  merchant,  of  Angers,  took 
place  in  1618  at  Angers-Sorges.  In  1651  Henri  Maisonneuve, 
son  of  Emmanuel  Maisonneuve,  maitre  orfevre,  living  at  Kiel,  in 
Holstein,  with  Judith  Boucher,  looks  as  if  an  earlier  connexion 
with  France  had  existed.  In  1644  Kobert  Kensington,  Earl  of 
Holland,  stands  godfather  to  Bobert  Eossignol. 

Marc  Duncan,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Anjou  Academy, 
was  buried  there,  and  there  are  probably  more  Scots’  names 
than  any  other. 

Nathaniel  Walker,  ‘ valet  de  chambre  ’ to  Mr.  de  la  Place, 
was  buried  April  24,  1657,  at  Saumur. 

Charles,  Earl  of  Plymouth,  is  godfather,  January  6,  1677, 
to  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Hendrick  Edisbeury  and  Grace  his 
wife. 

The  marriage  of  Anthony  Murray,  gentilhomme,  ec.  aged  27, 
son  of  George  Murray,  ec.  sieur  de  Tibermut,  and  of  the  late 
Helen  Murray,  Province  of  Perth,  to  Marguerite  Van  Kossinn, 
26,  daughter  of  the  late  Goossen  Van  Kossinn,  merchant  of 
Saumur,  is  entered  June  7,  1682. 
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In  1675,  August  30,  the  embalmed  body  of  Thomas  de 
Sacqueville,  son  of  Kichard  Sacqueville,  Comte  de  Dorset,  and 
of  Frangoise,  Comtesse  de  Dorset,  was  placed  in  the  vault  of 
the  Temple  at  Saumur  : in  presence  of  the  Comte  de  Plymouth, 
Stewart  Bickerstaf  and  Eobert  Cheek,  ‘ gentilhomme  Anglais.’ 
He  was  12  years  old. 

But  the  chief  interest,  of  course,  to  us  is  the  history  of  so 
many  emigrants  from  Anjou,  who  came  to  this  and  other 
countries  at  the  Eevocation  and  earlier. 

Chief  of  these  perhaps  is  the  family  of  La  Primaudaye,  one 
of  the  earliest  to  join  the  Keformed  Eeligion,  which  exerted  a 
great  influence  in  religious  affairs  in  Anjou,  and  which  left  its 
possessions  and  came  over  to  England  and  Germany  almost 
en  bloc,  and  which  was  allied  by  marriage  with  other  w^ell- 
known  Protestant  families  in  Anjou,  Touraine  and  Brittany. 

Pierre,  fifth  Seigneur  de  la  Primaudaye,  w^as  in  high  favour 
with  Henry  IV  and  w^as  Councillor  and  Maitre  d’Hotel  to  him 
in  1588.  His  brother  Jacques  was  Deputy,  with  La  Noue  at 
Syon,  in  Brittan}^,  in  1614  : and  then  at  Tonneins.  At  the 
Eevocation,  Gabriel,  Daniel,  and  Maurice,  Seigneur  de  Goulan, 
emigrated.  Maurice  married  Jeanne  de  Clairvaux  in  London, 
1690,  February  23.  He  w’as  then  a widoww,  having  previously 
married  Marie  Du  Pre,  and  as  his  first  wife,  Marie  de  Louet, 
whom  he  married  July  14,  1658,  at  Angers.  His  will  was  made 
in  Dublin  and  proved  in  1706.  He  was  known  as  Seigneur  de 
Goullan  et  de  la  Barree.  He  leaves  £1000  and  his  estate  of 
Pinperdu  to  his  wdfe  Jeanne. 

Pierre  de  la  Primaudaye,  Seigneur  du  Lion,  his  cousin,  w^ent 
to  Holland  and  married  Henriette  de  Vernhes,  March  17,  1693, 
at  La  Haye.  They  left  a daughter,  Anne-Henriette,  baptised 
July  3,  1694  ; a son,  Andre-Pierre,  baptised  October  7,  1695  ; 
and  Charles  Henry,  baptised  October  5,  1693.  Administration 
of  his  goods  was  granted  1702  to  his  father,  Gabriel  de  la 
Primaudaye,  and  Anne  de  Masclary.  He  v/as  an  officer  in 
Galway’s  Horse. 

The  English  branch  descends  from  Pierre,  son  of  Gabriel 
and  Mme.  de  Masclary.  Like  a few^  other  Huguenot  families 
it  became  Eoman  Catholic,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  Eev.  Charles 
de  la  Primaudaye  (born  in  1805)  being  a ward,  and  curate,  of 
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Archdeacon,  afterwards  Cardinal,  Manning.  The  male  line 
died  out,  and  two  of  his  daughters  died  as  nuns  in  the  convent 
at  Eoehampton. 

By  contrast,  most  of  the  French  Eoyalist  refugees  who 
settled  in  England  at  the  Eevolution  became  Protestant. 

Another  family  of  the  district,  though  their  chief  habitat 
was  nearer  Chateaugontier,  which  came  to  England,  though  it 
left  no  descendant  here,  was  that  of  Chivre  de  la  Barre.  It 
was  strongly  Calvinist,  and  took  an  active  and  sometimes 
militant  part  in  religion  and  politics.  At  the  Eevocation  the 
head  of  the  family,  Gedeon  de  Chivre,  Marquis  de  la  Barre, 
abjured,  December  14,  1685,  followed  by  Anne  Vallee,  widow 
of  the  ‘H.  et  P.’  Messire  de  Chivre,  Mme.  de  la  Barre,  Dame 
Marguerite  Bodin,  widow  of  Henri  de  Chivre  his  father, 
and  dlles.  Elizabeth  and  Fran^oise  de  Chivre.  The  abjuration 
was  a temporary  measure,  for  the  Dame  de  Chivre  and  her 
children  escaped  to  Holland. 

The  interest  of  Les  Chivre  is  a slight  one,  but  the  records  of 
the  family  are  very  extensive  and  serve  as  a valuable  source  of 
information  in  the  history  of  the  Protestants  of  Anjou. 

The  chateau  of  La  Barre  still  exists,  and  has  been  recently 
restored.  It  is  one  of  those  sixteenth-century  small  chateaux 
with  high  peaked  roof  and  tourelles  and  dormer  windows.  It 
stands  near  the  village  of  Bierne  near  St.  Aignan.  Two  long 
avenues  of  trees  lead  up  to  it,  and  an  ancient  archway  leads  into 
a large  courtyard  in  the  shape  of  a horseshoe.  Within  the  chateau 
there  is  the  original  staircase,  and  two  large  fireplaces  face  each 
other  at  each  end  of  the  big  hall  : the  interior  and  most  of  the 
exterior  dates  from  the  end  of  the  Eenaissance  in  Anjou.  At 
one  end  of  the  hall  is  the  marble  tombstone  of  Catherine  de 
Chivre,  daughter  of  Jacques  de  Chivre  and  Catherine  de  Mon- 
ceau,  whose  godmother  was  Catherine  de  Bourbon,  whose 
maid  of  honour  she  became  at  the  age  of  12J  years,  only  to  die 
a year  later.  Her  tomb  was  opened  after  the  Eevolution  by 
a farmer,  who  found  in  it  a child’s  toy  set  of  skittles  and  balls 
in  gold,  which  he  sold  for  a great  sum. 

The  tombstone  itself  represents  a child  with  hands  clasped 
at  the  waist,  dressed  in  the  style  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with 
rich  lace  corsage  and  voluminous  flowing  skirt,  the  hair  dressed 
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in  the  Italian  fashion  of  Catherine  de  Medicis.  Her  feet  rest 
on  a small  dog. 

Another  family  appears  at  Saumur,  whom  later  we  shall 
find  at  Willesden — a far  cry,  but  so  it  is  with  all  of  them.  ‘ Le 
21  Nov.  1653,  Je,  Moyse  Amyrault,  pasteur  de  I’Eglise  reformee 
de  Saumur,  me  suis  transporte  aux  Eeaux,  maison  cy-devant 
nommee  le  Plessis-Kideau,  ou  j’ay  baptise  Olympe  Tallemant, 
fille  de  Monsieur  Gedeon  Tallemant,  Seigneur  des  Eeaux,  et  de 
dame  Elizabeth  de  Eambouillet,  son  espouze,  et  ladite  Olympe 
a este  presentee  au  baptisme  par  Jean  Jacobe,  escuyer  sieur  des 
Fremont,  et  dame  Catherine  de  Eambouillet — veuve  de  deffunct 
Monsieur  de  L’Estang.’  Signe  Amyraut. 

This  Elizabeth  de  Eambouillet  was  the  daughter  of  Pierre 
de  Eambouillet  and  Anne  Bourdin. 

Nicolas  de  Eambouillet  du  Plessis  of  a later  generation 
married  Louise  Madeleine  Henry,  daughter  of  Jacques  Henry, 
Seigneur  des  Cheusses,  and  Eenee  de  Lauzere.  He  went  with 
his  wife  and  daughter  to  Copenhagen,  and  in  1703  came  to 
London,  and  was  a Director  of  the  French  Hospital.  One  of 
his  daughters  Marie-Henriette  was  left  behind  in  France,  and 
put  out  to  nurse  on  his  estate  of  La  Sabliere.  Eventually  she 
joined  her  parents  in  Copenhagen  and  married  in  London, 
December  21,  1713,  at  the  French  Church  of  the  Savoy,  Louis 
Chevalleau  de  Boisragon.  His  son  Charles  William  de  Eam- 
bouillet, born  in  1698  at  Copenhagen,  became  Colonel  of  the 
1st  regiment  of  Foot  Guards  and  had  a house  in  St.  James’s, 
Piccadilly,  and  a country  house  at  Willesden,  where  he  is  buried, 
with  his  children. 

The  family  was  allied  with  those  of  Layard,  de  Boisragon, 
Granges  de  Monceaux,  Le  Coq  de  St.  Leger,  Muysson. 

The  family  of  Philipponeau  d’Hautecour  and  Montargyer 
or  Montargis  also  appears  in  the  Saumur  Eegisters  and  many  of 
its  members  took  refuge  in  England  and  Germany.  Gabriel 
Philipponeau,  Seigneur  de  Montargyer,  was  married  in  the 
French  Church  of  the  Savoy,  to  dlle.  Elizabeth  Guillebert, 
December  15, 1690.  His  brother  John,  Seigneur  de  Montargyer, 
who  was  born  at  Blois,  son  of  John  and  Elizabeth  Basin,  was 
naturalised  March  24,  1699.  He  was  Colonel  of  Brigadier 
Eichard  Ingoldsby’s  regiment  of  Foot,  and  had  served  the 
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British  Crown  for  thirty  years  : been  wounded  several  times, 
and  suffered  from  lameness.  He  must  have  emigrated  to 
England  about  1660,  as  a few  did. 

Jean  Philipponeau  de  Montargier  and  Elizabeth  Basin  had 
four  sons,  Jean,  Colonel  of  Ingoldsby’s  regiment,  two  others 
who  were  killed  in  British  service,  and  Henry,  Seigneur  d’Haute- 
cour.  Professor  of  Theology  at  Saumur,  who  married,  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1673,  at  Saumur,  Helene  Perroteau,  daughter  of 
Philippe  Perroteau,  avocat,  and  Helene  Guerin  : he  was 
twenty-six  and  she  twenty-one.  They  had  a son  Henry,  bap- 
tised January  26,  1675,  at  Saumur.  Henry,  the  father,  went 
to  Holland,  and  was  Pastor  at  Francker. 

Colonel  Jean  Philipponeau  de  Montargier  died  in  April  1716. 
His  widow  Jeanne  de  Neuville,  of  King  Street,  St.  James’s, 
bequeathed  the  Montargier  portrait  to  Jacques  Gabriel  le 
Tresor,  her  godson.  Elizabeth  Philipponeau,  the  Colonel’s 
sister,  married  Simeon  de  la  Chevallerie,  a Breton  family, 
existing  in  Germany  to-day. 

Besides  the  above  families,  well  known  in  France,  there 
were  others  well  known  to  us  in  England  which  emigrated  to 
this  country.  The  Vaillants,  one  of  whom  is  a Fellow  of  our 
Society.  The  Gaussens,  one  of  whom  was  a minister  at  Saumur, 
who  came  originally  from  Lunel  in  Languedoc.  Acere,  Amy- 
rault,  Aveline,  Barachin,  Boinet,  Bonnevaux,  Capel,  Coppet, 
les  Aulnais,  Doule,  Duperchez,  Dupuis,  Georget,  Girard,  Grude, 
Guitton,  Hughes,  Lefevre,  Marion,  Pelletier,  Philippen,  Recore, 
Redoutes,  Renaudot,  Renier,  Renon,  la  Roche,  le  Roy,  Saint- 
Georges,  Vallee,  Vaslet,  Vaudrier. 

Since  those  days,  Plessis  la  Rideau,  and  La  Barre,  Pinperdu 
and  Montargier,  and  so  many  other  old  chateaux  and  manors 
along  the  Loire,  and  all  over  France — some  of  them  unaltered, 
and  others,  most  of  them  farmhouses,  have  slept  in  the  sun,  and 
the  pigeons  fly  and  settle  on  the  high  pitched  roofs  as  in  the 
olden  days.  They  have  an  air  of  drowsy  expectancy,  as  if 
they  waited  for  someone,  who  will  never  come  back  again — • 
like  an  old  mother  who  sits  at  her  cottage  door,  dreaming  of  the 
son  who  went  away  years  ago  and  never  came  back  from  sea. 

There  was  indeed  no  chance  of  their  ever  returning.  The 
first  who  left,  lived  in  the  liope,  daily  growing  fainter,  and  left 
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their  property  in  France  to  their  children  in  their  wills,  but 
their  children  had  no  wish  to  go  back.  Property  had  been 
confiscated  ; they  filled  the  Army  and  Navy  with  officers  and 
men.  The  merchants  and  professional  classes  had  become 
English  in  one  generation  : for  the  most  part  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  had  transferred  their  capital  some  years 
before  the  final  Edict  which  revoked  that  of  Nantes,  and  were 
prosperous  in  a free  country. 

No,  we  never  went  back — till  the  Great  War. 


APPENDIX 

Pastors  of  Ajjgers 

Etienne  Le  Bloy.  1600-27. 

Etienne  Le  Bloy  LE  JEUNE.  1621. 

Rene  Pineau. 

Jean  Pineatj.  1637. 

Jean  DE  La  Fuye.  1653.  D.  1672. 

Samuel  le  Pelisson,  Sr.  de  Castelfranc.  1659-60.  M.  Charlotte  Vacher. 
Daniel  Duters.  1669. 

Lombard.  1674.  Son  of  Antoine  Lombard  and  of  Claude  Simon,  of  Nimes. 
M.  Frangoise  de  La  Fuye,  Daur.  of  Jean  de  La  Fuye,  Ministre,  and  of 
Marie  Conseil. 

Clement.  Abjured  1685. 

Badge — Beaufort 

J.  Henry.  1598-1601.  - 
Rene  Pineau.  D.  before  1606. 

J.  Pineau.  1609-49.  M.  Judith  Genest  {d.  29  Nov.  1644).  He  signs  ‘ La 
Cantinaye.’ 

J.  Cahours.  1651-77.  D.  13  Sept.  1677,  aged  58.  M.  Suzanne  Dufour 
{d.  22  Sept.  1661). 

P.  Marchand.  1683-85.  M.  Dlle.  Marie  de  Brissac. 


Saumur 

Jean  de  l’epine.  1594. 

Moise  Amyraut.  1596-1664. 

Vincent.  1596. 

Fr.  Grellier.  1598. 

De  La  Noue.  1599. 

J.  Cameron.  1571-1625. 

Louis  Capped.  1585-1650, 

D.  CouppE.  1603. 

Jacques  Coppel.  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Saumur,  and  later  at  Hoxton  College, 
London. 

S.  Bouchereau.  1603.  D.  26  Aug.  1630. 

J.  Henry.  1605. 

Berault,  Recteur  de  PAcademie.  1605. 

Berard  Beaujardin.  1647.  Son  of  Matthieu  Beaujardin,  Pasteur  at 
Bergerac. 

Berard  Beaujardin.  1675-84. 
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Isaac  d’Huisseau.  1609-72. 

Daille. 

Rene  Grellier  de  Macefer.  D.  25  Jan.  1624. 

Etienne  de  Brais.  1637.  D.  25  June  1679,  aged  44.  M.  Anne  de  Goulaines 
{d.  11  April  1681,  aged  56). 

Robert  Boed,  Sr.  de  Trochorege.  Docteur  Professeur  de  I’Academie.  M. 

Anne  de  Maliverne  4 May  1611. 

JosuE  DE  LA  Place.  1641. 

Isaac  du  Soul.  1658.  D.  6 Jan.  1676,  aged  80. 

Pajon.  1667. 

David  Courdil.  1678. 

Philipponeau  d’Hautecour.  1671. 

Rene  de  Medicis.  D.  before  1684. 

Barin.  1684. 

Deprez.  1684. 

Pastors  mentioned  in  the  Registers  of  the  above  Churches,  who 
were  serving  other  Churches. 

P.Alard — Sancerre,  1615.  Amyraut — St.  Aignan,  1632-1651.  Arbaud — 
Blois,  1649.  Baignoux — Rennes,  1666.  Bailli — Lyon,  1611.  Barbier — 
Poitiers,  1657.  A.  Barrier — Guerande,  1616  ; married  at  Saumur,  25  Feb. 
1618,  to  Marie  Leroy.  A.  Barbier — Prinqe,  1616-1622.  M.  Beaujardin — 
Bergerac.  J.  Bede — Aubusson,  1620.  Le  Bloy — Fontenay,  1644-1647. 
Bollenat — Avallon.  Bossatran — Tallemond,  1660.  J.  Bouhereau — 
Lava]  ; married  Guillonne  Duncan,  Nov.  1633,  at  Saumur.  Bourceau — 
Vieuville,  Bretagne,  1665.  J.  Boutard — ^Saveille,  1660.  Buissonade,  de  la 
— Alengon.  J.  Cameron — Bordeaux  ; Professeur  a Saumur.  Charles — ■ 
Chatellerault,  1658.  Chauveignon — Taillebourg,  1611.  Chavier — Monte- 
limar,  1611.  Clemenceau — Poitiers,  1611.  De  Clave — Orleans,  1615. 
Clave— -La  Roche-Beaucourt,  1614.  Rene  Colas — Preuilly  ; d.  before  1684. 
CoTTiERES — Tours  ; m.  Marguerite  Amyrault  at  Saumur,  8 Sept.  1624.  Daniel 
CouppE — Tours ; m.  Frangoise  Doucher  at  Angers,  7 Nov.  1610.  Daniel 
Delerpiniere — Vendome,  1650.  Du  Casse — Salies  de  Bearn,  1611.  Dupan — 
Ges,  1611.  Le  Faucher — Annonay  en  Vivarais,  1611.  Faure — Taillebourg, 
1656.  Fautrart — Loudun,  1658.  J.Fleury — Isle  Bouchard,  1578.  Fleury 
— Loudun,  1611.  J.  Forent — Sion;  son  of  the  late  Jean  Forent,  Pasteur  of 
Tours;  m.  Rachel  Liger,  4 April  1674,  at  Saumur,  aged  30.  P.  Fortin — Vitre, 
1626.  Gallere — Bourgueil.  Gardesi — Mauvezin.  Gourdon— Mirebeau, 

1621.  Guiraud — Loudun,  1674.  A.  Hay  (once  mentioned  at  Saumur),  1614. 
P.  Hilin^ — Chateauroux  ; m.  28  June  1615,  at  Saumur,  to  Marie  Decorce. 
E.  l’Huillier — Bergerac,  1608.  La  Manche — Nantes,  1658.  De  Lange — 
Rouen,  1661.  J.  de  La  Porte  Louveau — Lorges,  Beaugency  and  Marchenois, 
1598.  JouASSiN  Lemoyne — Gavray  en  Normandie.  F.  Licques — Caen, 
1615.  Merlin — La  Rochelle.  Du  Moulin — Paris.  Du  Moulin — Orleans  ; 
d.  17  April  1618,  aged  80.  Perilleau — Isle  Bouchard,  1620.  Pineau — 
Pringe,  1648.  C.  Piozet — Mans,  1674.  Des  Portes — Bourneau,  1614.  Le 
Preaux — Grand  Sacounay  en  IBresse.  Prunier — Tallemand,  1617.  Ran- 
couNET — Mareuilt,  1614.  Recend — Merindol,  1611.  Rivet — Thouars,  1598- 
1620.  La  Riviere — Rouen,  1611.  Roux — Nantes,  1658.  I.  du  Soul — ■ 
Fontenay-le-Comte,  1663.  Du  Soul — Avignon.  J.  Tapin— Collombieres  et 
Trevieres,  Basse  Bretagne,  1649.  Testard — Blois,  1645.  Le  Vacher — Isle 
Bouchard,  1635.  Vatable — St.  Hilaire-sur-Authize,  1619.  Vatable — 
Coulonges-les-Royaux.  Du  Vidol — Tours,  1658.  Vigneu — Le  Mans,  1616. 
Vincent — Quintin  en  Bretagne,  1666.  Vincent — Isle  Bouchard,  1620. 

Tlie  dates  given  above  are  those  on  which  the  Pasteur  is 
mentioned  as  being  in  Angers,  Bauge,  or  Saumur. 
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€\jt  Jaiarp  of  (Slit  a3ou0hTau. 

By  ELSIE  JOHNSTON,  M.A.  (Dublin),  Docteur  de  l’Universite 

DE  Paris 

(Assistant  in  the  Department  of  French,  Queen’s  University, 

Belfast). 

The  name  of  Elie  Bouhereau  is  not  unknown  in  Huguenot  annals. 
This  notable  physician  of  La  Kochelle,  after  his  flight  from 
France  on  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  was  secretary 
to  two  British  diplomatic  missions  abroad  under  William  III 
and  subsequently  first  public  librarian  in  Ireland.  This  paper 
will  deal  almost  entirely  with  a document  of  great  interest, 
viz.  the  diary  of  this  distinguished  refugee,  kept  with  great 
patience  and  precision  for  practically  thirty  years. 

The  first  entry  is  dated  August  22,  1689,  and  the  last, 
March  31,  1719,  a few  weeks  before  the  author’s  death.  The 
diary  has  been,  since  1915,  the  property  of  Marsh’s  Library, 
Dublin,  of  which  Bouhereau  was  the  first  librarian.  It  con- 
tains 125  folio  pages  and  has  been  augmented  by  40  pages  of 
the  author’s  accounts  of  expenditure  from  June  1704  to  March 
1716.  It  is  written  in  a fine  and  legible  hand,  which  changes 
but  little  with  Bouhereau’s  advancing  years. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  unfamiliar  with  his 
name  and  history  I may  be  permitted  to  outline  here  briefly 
the  outstanding  events  in  his  life  up  to  his  departure  from 
France.  I am  indebted  to  Dr.  Newport  J.  D.  White  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  whose  excellent  paper  on  ‘ Elias  Bouhereau  of 
La  Bochelle,’  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Irish 
Academyd  is  of  the  greatest  interest. 

Bouhereau  was  born  at  La  Rochelle  on  May  5,  1648.  His 
father  was  pastor  at  Fontenay.  The  name,  though  still  re- 
taining the  medieval  spelling  of  Bouhereau,  was  properly 

^ Vol.  xxvii.  Section  C,  No.  4 (1908).  Reprinted  in  Four  Good  Men. 
Dublin  : Hodges  & Figgis,  1927. 
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pronounced  Boireau,  and  this  spelling  appears  on  some  letters 
from  intimate  friends.  Subsequently  the  name  of  the  Bou- 
hereau  family  was  in  Ireland  corrupted  to  Borough,  although, 
according  to  Dr.  Newport  White,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  person 
now  alive  bearing  the  name  of  Borough  is  descended  from  the 
Elie  Bouhereau  in  question. 

The  family  was  a prominent  one  in  La  Kochelle.  Elie’s 
mother  was  Blandine  Kichard.  She  fled  with  her  son  and  his 
family  to  Ireland,  and  her  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  diary. 
As  a boy  Bouhereau  was  sent  to  the  important  academy  of 
Saumur,  where  he  studied  theology  and  became  acquainted 
with  many  prominent  Protestants  who  remained  his  friends 
through  life.  The  most  intimate  friend  of  his  youth  was  Paul 
Baudry,  whose  edition  of  Lactantius  ^ was  enriched  by  some  of 
Bouhereau’s  notes. 

Although  Bouhereau  seems  to  have  been  a man  of  fine  and 
discerning  taste  in  literature,  and  was  frequently  consulted  on 
literary  points  by  his  friends,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  himself 
should  have  produced  so  little.  Besides  the  notes  for  the 
edition  of  Lactantius  and  a Lettre  a Mile.  D.  B.  sur  le  Choix 
d’un  Medecin  mentioned  by  Haag,  he  has  only  left  us  a trans- 
lation of  the  Treatise  of  Origen  against  Celsus  undertaken 
about  1672  at  the  request  of  Conrart,  Secretary  of  the  French 
Academy,  but  not  published  until  1700  in  Dublin. 

At  some  date  not  ascertained  Bouhereau  abandoned  the 
study  of  theology  for  that  of  medicine.  According  to  Haag 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  the  University  of  Orange  in  1667, 
and  letters  of  this  year  addressed  to  him  bear  the  title  of  ‘ Doc- 
teur  en  medecine.’  His  studies  in  medicine  cannot  have  been 
very  prolonged  nor  gone  very  deep,  and  beyond  an  interesting 
and  detailed  account  of  a post-mortem  and  a passing  reference 
to  a visit  to  the  anatomical  school  at  Leyden,  there  is  little  in 
the  diary  to  indicate  that  his  profession  greatly  interested  him. 

Bouhereau  was  married  to  his  cousin  Marguerite  Massiot. 
They  had  a large  family  and  six  children  are  mentioned  in 
the  diary  : Elie,  Eichard  or  Des  Herbiers,  Amateur,  Jean, 

^ Lactantius,  De  Mortibus  Persecutorum.  2nd  ed.  Paul  Baudry. 
Utrecht,  1692.  The  first  edition  was  published  in  1680  in  Paris  by  Baluze, 
who  discovered  the  MS.  in  Colbert’s  Library. 
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Marguerite  and  Blandine.  Another  daughter,  Magdalen,  was  left 
behind  in  France  when  the  family  fled  to  England,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  first  entry  in  the  diary,  died  there  in  a convent  in 
which  she  had  been  imprisoned. 

The  dramatic  story  of  the  escape  from  France  of  Bouhereau 
and  his  family  has  been  preserved  for  us  in  an  interesting 
document^  : the  ‘ Kecollections  of  Jane  Freboul,  nee  Quartier.’ 
This  was  Bouhereau’s  grand-daughter,  who,  when  over  90  years 
of  age,  was  with  great  difficulty  persuaded  to  write  down  the 
story  she  had  heard  from  her  grandfather  and  uncles.  On 
account  of  its  great  interest  I may  here  be  permitted  to  quote 
an  extract  from  this  document. 

‘ My  grand-father  . . . when  the  persecution  began  to  blaze, 
reed,  a letter  of  cachette  which  banished  him  to  another  town, 
there  he  found  another  to  go  further,  however  he  made  his  escape 
to  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris  . . . and  beg’d  of  His 
excellency  to  permit  him  to  give  him  a receipt  as  if  he  had  bought 
his  Library  and  got  them  sent  to  England  which  that  Nobleman 
did,  by  which  means  he  saved  a most  curious  collection  of  manu- 
scripts and  other  books,  which  would  have  been  burnt  by  the 
common  hangman  as  heretical,  as  soon  as  he  was  gone  a troop  of 
Dragoons  was  quartered  on  his  House  to  force  my  grand-mother 
to  change  her  Religion  and  take  his  children,  but  she  had  them 
all  out  to  different  friends  with  orders  to  send  them  to  a House  on 
the  quay  (where  all  Protestants  that  could  make  their  escape  us’d 
to  meet)  with  a promise  that  she  would  make  hers  and  meet  them 
there,  which  accordingly  she  did,  for  one  of  the  fellows  asking  her 
money  to  buy  a hat,  she  said  she  could  buy  it  cheaper  than  he  and 
make  the  money  go  further  and  get  them  more  things  as  they  might 
want  them,  he  consented  and  went  with  her,  it  was  night,  and  her 
maid  (tho’  a woman)  was  very  faithful!,  promised  to  do  what  lay 
in  her  power  to  help  her.  My  grand-mother  made  her  carry  a 
lanthorn,  and  bid  her  when  she  came  to  such  a house  pretend  her 
foot  had  slip’d  and  let  herself  fall  and  put  out  the  candle  which 
she  did  and  making  a great  outcry,  pretended  she  had  sprain’d  her 
ancle,  in  the  meantime  my  grand-mother  got  into  the  house  which 
was  left  open  on  purpose  and  by  the  back  door  go  to  the  quay 
where  her  children  were  before  her  . . . the  first  person  my  grand- 
mother found  going  into  ye  house  was  my  grandfather  whom  she 


^ Quoted  l)y  Dr.  Newport  White,  op.  cit.,  p.  141. 
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thought  was  hundreds  of  leagues  off,  she  had  much  adoe  to  keep 
herself  from  shrieking,  but  contained  herself  on  acct’  of  the  danger 
they  ran  if  discovered,  ye  same  night  they  got  on  board  a ship  yt 
waited  for  them  and  a great  number  of  others  yt  had  made  their 
escape  as  well  as  they.’ 

According  to  Bouhereau’s  own  statement  in  the  first  entry 
in  his  diary  he  came  to  London  in  January  1686.  His  life  now 
divides  into  three  very  distinct  periods.  First  his  engagement 
as  secretary  to  Mr.  Thomas  Coxe,  envoy  extraordinary  from 
William  III  to  Switzerland.  This  engagement  lasted  three 
years,  from  August  1689  to  September  1692. 

In  November  1693  he  records  his  engagement  as  secretary 
to  Lord  Galway,  wdiom  William  was  sending  to  Piedmont  in  the 
place  of  the  Duke  of  Schomberg  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  forces,  with  credentials  to  the  Court  of  Turin.  This 
mission  lasted  likewise  approximately  three  years.  In  January 
1697  he  records  his  return  to  London.  The  third,  and  by  far 
the  longest  period,  is  that  of  Bouhereau’s  residence  in  Ireland, 
whither  he  accompanied  Lord  Galway  on  the  latter’s  nomination 
to  the  office  of  Lord  Justice.  When  in  1701  Galway  departed 
for  Portugal,  Bouhereau,  who  by  this  time  had  come  under  the 
notice  of  Narcissus  Marsh,  then  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  remained 
in  Dublin.  He  was  ordained  in  December  1701  and  in  December 
1703  w^as  appointed  librarian  of  Marsh’s  Library  adjoining 
St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  where  he  lived  a happy  and  useful  life 
till  his  death  in  1719.  Such,  in  brief  outline,  are  the  last  thirty 
years  of  Bouhereau’s  life,  which  he  recounts  with  great  detail 
in  the  diary. 

The  diary  opens  wdth  the  following  statement  : 

‘ Apres  la  Revocation  de  I’edit  de  Nantes,  sur  la  fin  de  1685,  et 
les  diverses  persecutions  excitees  contre  les  Protestans,  en  France, 
je  ramassay  ce  que  je  pus  de  ma  famille,  et  je  passay  en  Angleterre, 
au  mois  de  janvier  1685/6.  Dieu  m’a  fait  la  grace  de  m’y  rendre, 
depuis,  le  reste.  ...  II  a aussi  pourvu  a tons  nos  besoins.  J’ay 
marque  ailleurs  les  principales  circonstances  du  soin  qu’il  a pris 
de  nous  : et  je  pourray  a loisir  les  rapporter  en  quel  que  endroit  de 
ce  livre.  A present,  mon  dessein  est  de  suivre  le  fil  de  mes  avantures, 
depuis  que  j’ay  cesse  d’etre  aupres  des  enfans  de  Mad®,  la  Ducbesse 
de  Monmouth.  Je  suis  sorty  d’avec  eux  au  milieu  de  I’annee  1689. 
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I have  found  no  reference  in  the  Buccleuch  papers  to  his 
engagement  of  Bouhereau  in  the  Monmouth  household  ; there 
is,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt  his  word.  The  unfortunate 
‘ Protestant  Duke  ’ had  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  and  there 
is  every  likelihood  that  a man  of  Bouhereau ’s  standing  and 
history  would  have  been  welcomed  as  a tutor. 

In  the  following  entry,  dated  August  12  (N.S.),  Bouhereau 
records  his  engagement  with  Mr.  Thomas  Coxe.  It  is  perhaps 
inevitable,  though  unfortunate,  that  William’s  Irish  campaign, 
culminating  in  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  and  the  siege  of  Lim- 
erick, should  tend  somewhat  to  obscure  in  our  minds  the  im- 
portance of  his  diplomatic  relations  on  the  Continent.  William, 
however,  neglected  no  aspect  of  the  struggle  against  France. 
Coxe’s  instructions,  as  preserved  in  the  Public  Kecord  Office, 
are  clear  and  precise.  He  was  to  reside  either  in  Berne  or  in 
Zurich  and  address  himself  first  to  the  Evangelical  cantons, 
proposing  a friendly  alliance  with  them.  If  the  Catholic 
cantons  would  receive  him,  he  was  to  summon  a Diet  and  pro- 
ceed to  them  also.  He  was  to  maintain  a correspondence  with 
the  King’s  allies,  do  all  in  his  power  to  undermine  French 
influence,  and  try  to  raise  a levy  of  four  regiments  for  his 
Majesty’s  service. 

The  party  started  from  London  on  September  21  (O.S.). 
For  his  services  to  Mr.  Coxe  Bouhereau  received  £200  sterling 
with,  as  he  says,  ‘ un  valet  entretenu,  ma  nourriture  et  mon 
logement  dans  sa  maison  (Mr.  Coxe)  et  les  frais  de  mes  voyages.’ 
The  journey  was  accomplished  via  Holland  and  the  German 
States.  Bouhereau’s  account  would  have  provided  an  excellent 
guide-book  for  the  benighted  traveller  in  the  days  of  journey 
by  stage  coach.  He  gives  particulars  of  the  route  in  great 
detail,  including  names  of  inns,  the  distances  between  them, 
prices  of  meals  and  sleeping  accommodation,  and  so  on. 

The  party  crossed  the  Khine  at  Arnheim  where  a curious  ferry 
formed  of  two  large  boats  attached  together  aroused  Bouhereau’s 
curiosity.  Leaving  the  Dutch  dependencies  they  traversed 
Cleves  and  on  nearing  Diisseldorf  they  stopped  to  listen  to  the 
cannon  fired  to  salute  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  returning  after 
the  capture  of  Bonn.  From  Diisseldorf  they  proceeded  to  Bonn, 
which  had  been  evacuated  by  the  French  five  or  six  days 
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previously.  Following  the  course  of  the  Ehine  to  Coblentz 
they  travelled  by  ‘ very  bad  roads,  a constant  menace  to  the 
carriages.’  Signs  of  war  were  everywhere  visible  and  the  fair 
town  of  Coblentz  lay  half  in  ruins.  Finally,  they  reached 
Frankfort,  where  they  rested  five  days,  and  then  continued 
the  journey,  everywhere  incommoded  by  the  bad  roads  to 
which  Bouhereau  constantly  refers.  The  following  entries  are 
typical : 

‘ A cinq  grosses  heures  de  Mildenburg,  par  de  mauvais  chemins, 
dans  les  montagnes,  arrive  a Kulsheim  qui  depend  encore  de  Mayence. 
Couche  la,  parmi  des  cuirassiers  de  Saxe  qui  y avoyent  leur  quartier. 
Nous  avons  couche  sur  la  paille  et  mange  de  tres-mechant  pain  bis — 
niais,  pour  nous  consoler,  les  Trompettes  nous  ont  donne  la  serenade 
et  nos  reserves  du  passe  nous  ont  fourny  des  confitures  seches.  . . . 
Faye  64^-  . . . marche  huit  ou  neuf  heures  sans  debrider  pour 
arriver  a Sommeringen.  . . Nous  y avons  encore  tres-mal  soupe 
et  couche,  les  troupes  de  Saxe  qui  venoyent  d’en  deloger  ayant  tout 
mis  en  desordre.  Faye  48^* 

At  Nuremberg  the  magistrates  of  the  town  bearing  gifts 
came  to  salute  Mr.  Coxe.  They  brought  ‘ vingt-quatre  Flacons 
de  di verses  sortes  d ’excellent  vin,  une  cuvette  remplie  de 
poissons  vivans,  et  une  grande  corbeille  de  confitures  seches.’ 
On  their  arrival  at  Ulm  on  the  Danube,  further  gifts  were 
forthcoming : ‘3/13  Novibre.  . . . le  soir  meme  de  notre 

arrivee,  nous  avons  re^u  la  visite  des  magistrats  avec  leur 
present  ; savoir  un  tonneau  de  vin  et  vingt-quatre  sacs 
d’avoine,  sur  des  chariots.  Le  tout  est  demeure  a notre 
hote  ; a qui  nous  n’avons  pas  laisse  de  payer  84b’  Signs  of 
revolt  in  Bouhereau’s  thrifty  soul  would  seem  to  be  indicated 
by  the  last  entry,  though  he  otherwise  found  Ulm  a pleasant 
town.  ‘ Nous  avons  admire  les  differens  habits  des  femmes, 
qui  ont  tons  quelque  chose  de  fort  bizarre  pour  un  etranger.’ 

From  Ulm  the  party  proceeded  to  Lindau  and  made  their 
first  stop  on  Swiss  soil  at  St.  Gall,  where  a military  escort  came 
out  to  greet  the  Envoy-extraordinary  from  England.  After 
a Latin  oration,  delivered  by  ‘ Monsieur  Hogger,  doctor  of 
Laws,’  the  party  proceeded  to  the  gates  of  St.  Gall  where,  says 
Bouhereau,  ‘ A la  porte  de  la  ville  nous  avons  ete  re^us  par  une 
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compagnie  d’environ  soixante  bourgeois  sous  les  armes.  . . . 
Toutes  les  rues  etoyent  bordees  de  Peuple  jusqu’a  notre 
logis  au  Beuf,  ou  Messieurs  les  Magistrals,  savoir  trois  bourg- 
mestres  qui  gouvernent  chacun  par  annee,  quelques  Conseillers, 
le  Chancelier,  et  le  Secretaire,  en  habits  de  ceremonie,  egale- 
ment  graves  et  simples,  sont  venus  en  corps  complimenter 
Mr.  r Envoye.  . . . 

Us  I’ont  fait  haranguer  en  iVllemand  par  le  meme  docteur, 
et  Mr.  I’Envoye  a repondu  en  Francois  a son  discours,  comme 
il  avoit  fait  au  premier  en  latin.  Us  nous  ont  fait  preparer  le 
souper,  dans  notre  propre  logis,  et  a I’entree  du  repas  ils  ont 
fait  apporter  douze  flacons  du  vin  de  la  ville  que  Mr.  Hogger 
a encore  presentez,  avec  un  compliment  Francois  auquel  on  a 
repondu  de  meme.  A souper,  nous  avions  chacun  a nos  cotez 
deux  de  ces  Messieurs,  avec  qui  on  s’est  entretenu  agreablement, 
soit  en  Fran9ois,  en  Latin  ou  en  Italien.  Je  me  suis  trouve 
place  aupres  d’un  nomme  Mr.  Eels  avec  qui  j’etois  a Home  en 
1667.  . . . Le  repas  a ete  servy  de  tout  ce  que  le  pays  peut 
fournir  et  les  santez  solennelles  n’ont  pas  ete  oubliees.’ 

From  St.  Gall  the  company  proceeded  by  coach  and  on 
horseback  through  various  Swiss  towns  en  route  for  Zurich. 
They  were  everywhere  received  with  French  and  Latin  orations, 
compliments  and  gifts.  ‘ II  y avoit  par  tout,  une  foule  incroy- 
able  de  Peuple,  qui  avoyent  le  joye  peinte  sur  le  visage,  de 
voir  dans  leur  ville  un  envoye  de  S.M.B.’  In  Zurich  was  a 
large  community  of  French,  two  of  whom,  M.  de  Mirmand  of 
Nimes,  and  M.  d’Albiac,  Minister,  are  specially  mentioned  by 
Bouhereau. 

The  initial  ceremonies  of  their  reception  over,  life  in  Zurich 
tended  to  become  somewhat  monotonous.  Bouhereau’s  time, 
for  the  greater  part  of  his  stay,  seems  to  have  been  largely 
occupied  by  the  writing  of  commissions  and  the  issuing  of 
passports  to  persons  desirous  of  travelling  under  British  pro- 
tection to  Holland  and  to  England  itself.  He  wrote  with 
great  care  the  names  and  distinctions  of  the  applicants,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  whom  were  Huguenot  refugees,  but 
it  would  be  impossible  here  to  enter  into  details  regarding  them. 
Whether  from  discretion  or  from  other  reasons  Bouhereau 
mentions  little  of  the  Treaty  with  the  Cantons,  although  its 
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discussion  must  have  begun  shortly  after  their  arrival  in 
Zurich.  On  January  16  (N.S.),  1690,  he  notes  : 

‘ Mr  Amelot,  Ambassadeur  de  France  a Soleure  a ecrit  ^ aux 
Magistrats  de  cette  ville,  pour  leur  representer  que  leur  alliance  avec 
la  France  ne  leur  permet  pas  d’entrer  en  aucun  traite  avec  le  Roy 
qui  regne  a present  en  Angleterre ; dont  il  parle  en  termes 
injurieux.’ 

Bouhereau  notes  that  the  language  in  which  the  missive 
was  couched  aroused  great  indignation.  The  Cantons  were 
however  in  a difficult  position.  France  was  near,  powerful  and 
menacing  ; England  was  distant  and  the  security  of  William’s 
tenure  uncertain.  They  contented  themselves  with  fair 
speeches,  receptions,  suppers  and  interminable  deliberations 
in  Council.  Mr.  Coxe  distributed  his  largesses  with  open  hand 
to  deputies  from  the  various  Cantons.  On  July  19  (N.S.), 
1690,  a diet  was  held  at  Arau  to  discuss  further  negotiations. 
Mr.  Coxe,  his  family  and  suite  repaired  thither.  From  Arau 
he  continued  his  journey  to  Berne  where  he  now  took  up  his 
residence. 

It  was  in  Berne  on  August  3,  that  news  was  received  of 
William’s  victory  at  the  Boyne.  The  news  was  opportune  and 
was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings.  A banquet  was  given 
by  Mr.  Coxe  to  sixty  of  the  principal  citizens,  while  his  wife 
entertained  in  her  apartments  the  chief  ladies  of  Berne.  Mr. 
Coxe  also,  says  Bouhereau, 

‘ a fait  couler  une  fontaine  de  vin  pour  le  peuple,  dans  la  Place 
voisine.  Le  soir  toiites  les  faces  de  son  logis  ont  ete  illuminees. 
II  y a eu  un  feu-de-joye  fort-bien-entendu,  et  partage  en  trois,  sur 
la  hauteur  ou  etoit  place  le  canon  vis-a-vis  de  la  ville.  Grand 
nombre  de  fusees.  Divers  autres  feux  d’artifice,  tant  sur  terre  que 
dans  Teau  ; et  plusieurs  decharges  de  canon.  La  Fete  s’est  terminee 
par  un  bal  que  la  Jeunesse  de  la  ville  a donne  dans  le  lieu  nomme 
I’Abbaye  (c’est  a dire  la  Maison  d’Assemblee)  des  Tanneurs.’ 

The  year  1791  opened  auspiciously  with  the  marriage  of  the 
chaplain  of  the  party,  Mr.  Pinckney,  to  Mile.  Agnes  Martin, 
lady-in-waiting  to  Mrs.  Coxe,  who  was  herself  a Frenchwoman. 

1 A copy  of  this  letter  in  Bouhereau’s  handwriting  and  reply  of  the  Cantons 
is  to  be  found  in  P.R.O.,  Foreign  Entry  Books,  S.P.  26/7. 
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On  November  14  (N.S.)  news  was  received  of  the  capitula- 
tion of  Limerick,  which  was  celebrated  b}^  a banquet  very 
similar  to  the  one  which  followed  the  receiving  of  the  news 
of  the  Boyne  victory.  On  this  occasion,  however,  a piquant 
detail  is  noted  by  Bouhereau  : 

‘ Quelques  dames  de  Berne  ont  ete  condamnees  a Tamende 
pour  etre  allees  au  bal  de  Tenvoye,  vetiies  et  coiftees  a la  Fran9oise 
contre  les  reglemens  de  I’etat ; mais  on  en  a exemte  celles  qui 
n’out  point  paru  dans  les  Rues,  s’etant  liabillees  et  des-liabillees, 
dans  sa  maison  comme  dans  un  lieu  privilegie.’ 

On  May  8,  1692,  Bouhereau  describes  an  interesting 
performance  of  a morality  play  in  the  church  at  Berne. 

‘ Le  sujet  de  la  piece  etoit  les  malheurs  et  la  delivrance  de 
TEurope,  qui  y a paru  accablee  de  douleur  et  de  craintes.  Les 
Jesuites  y ont  donne  la  benediction  aux  Dragons,  qui  ont  ete  faire 
le  degat  cliez  Protestans  de  France.  Le  Boy  de  France,  accom- 
pagne  des  inemes  Jesuites  et  de  ses  gardes  et  suivy  partout  de 
Vorgueil  et  de  la  violence,  a fait  alliance  avec  le  Turc.  L’Empereur 
et  le  Roy  Guillaume  de  leur  cote  se  sont  unis  pour  deft'endre  la 
liherte,  qui  implorait  leur  secours  ; et  qui  avoit  la  Foij  et  la  Religion 
pour  compagnes.  Le  Roy  Jacques  s’est  plaint  de  se  voir  depossede 
...  La  Renommee  a d’abord  apporte  de  bonnes  nouvelles  au  Roy 
de  France  et  a ceux  de  son  party.  Mais  en  suite,  les  choses  ont 
change  ; et  enfin  la  Paix  a tout  termine  par  une  heureuse  conclusion. 
II  n’y  a que  le  Roy  Jacques  qui  en  ait  paru  mal-content,  mais  pour 
le  consoler,  un  moine  lui  a apporte,  de  Rome,  un  chapeau  de 
Cardinal.’ 

The  play  was  preceded  by  an  oration  in  German,  composed 
and  recited  by  Professor  Bondely,  ‘ ou  il  justifie  la  derniere 
revolution  en  Angleterre.’ 

On  May  24,  1692,  Mr.  Coxe  bade  farewell  to  Berne. 
Bouhereau  recounts  the  ceremonial  leave-taking  in  great 
detail.  The  company  consisted  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coxe,  their 
son  and  daughter.  Mile,  de  Bouslette  of  Berne,  the  chaplain 
and  his  wife,  the  secretary,  the  page,  the  butler,  the  house- 
keeper, the  coachman,  the  postilion,  the  groom,  a muleteer, 
two  lackeys,  and  various  unspecified  foreigners  who  desired  to 
travel  to  Holland  under  the  protection  of  his  Majesty’s  Envoy. 
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The  same  honours  were  paid  them  as  on  their  arrival,  the  same 
solemn  speechmaking  in  Latin,  French  and  German.  The 
return  was  effected  by  much  the  same  route  as  they  had  taken 
on  their  outward  journey  ; Zurich,  Schaffhausen,  Frankfort, 
Diisseldorf,  Cleves,  and  Utrecht,  where  Bouhereau  visited  his 
friend  Baudry  and  heard  M.  Saurin  preach.  From  Utrecht  he 
went  to  Leyden  to  visit  M.  de  Laizement  and  his  family.  He 
finally  embarked  at  Kotterdam,  and  returned  safely  to  London 
on  October  1 (N.S.),  where  he  says  : ‘ Dieu  m’a  fait  la  grace  de 
trouver  ma  famille  en  bon  etat  apres  trois  ans  d ’absence.’ 

On  November  24  (N.S.),  1693,  he  notes  his  engagement  as 
secretary  to  Henri  de  Kuvigny,  created  Earl  of  Galway  by 
William  III.  Galway  was  being  sent  to  Piedmont  to  be  the 
successor  of  the  Charles  Schomberg,  Duke  of  Tetford,  who  had 
died  of  wounds  after  the  battle  of  Marsiglia.  (He  was  the  son 
of  Marshal  Schomberg  who  was  killed  at  the  Boyne.)  Of 
Galway’s  reputation  and  character  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to 
speak  here.  Bouhereau  had  doubtless  come  under  his  notice 
in  his  father’s  house  at  Greenwich,  where  the  old  Marquis,  the 
chief  of  the  Huguenot  refugees,  received  innumerable  visitors 
of  his  own  nation. ^ Bouhereau  was  also  doubtless  a man  of 
some  reputation,  as  his  appointment  is  referred  to  in  one  of  the 
Gazettes  of  the  tinie.^ 

The  mission  to  Victor  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  was  a 
highly  difficult  one.  Galway  was  to  be  not  only  commander- 
in-chief,  but  ambassador  and  negotiator.  ‘ The  Duke  of 
Savoy,’  says  Trevelyan,^  ‘ would  have  won  the  approval  of 
Machiavelli  both  for  his  ends  and  for  the  means  by  which  he 
attained  them.’  He  is  of  interest  to  English  readers  as  he  had 
once  sought  to  establish  a claim  to  the  English  throne  for  his 
son,  through  his  wife  Anna,  daughter  of  the  famous  Flenriette 
d’Angleterre,  immortalised  by  Bossuet.  It  was  his  lifelong 
endeavour  to  keep  the  foreigner  out  of  Piedmont  by  balancing 
Austria  against  France.  Both  Louis  and  William  were 
exceedingly  anxious  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  astute 
ruler  of  this  little  mountain  principality,  whose  strategic  position 

^ See  Agnew,  op.  cit.,  p.  24. 

2 Newsletter  in  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Denbigh;  see  Hist.  MSS.  Comm. 
Report,  vii,  215. 

3 Blenheim,  p.  304. 
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gave  it  an  importance  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  its  size  and 
power.  Victor  Amadeus  was  fully  aware  of  his  power,  and  in 
1693  was  coquetting  skilfully  with  both  parties. 

Bouhereau’s  remuneration  on  this  expedition  attained  the 
princely  figure  of  £273  15s.  stg.,  out  of  which  he  had  to  pay  an 
assistant  secretary  ; he  took  his  eldest  son,  Elie,  with  him  in 
this  capacity.  He  again  gives  full  details  of  the  journey  which 
was  accomplished  via  Holland,  the  Khine  Valley  and  Switzer- 
land. The  entire  arrangements  for  the  journey  were  made  by 
a Swiss,  Jean  Heller,  who  for  the  sum  of  600  Dutch  Eixdaelers 
agreed  to  provide  carriages,  conveyances  for  baggage,  saddle 
and  pack  horses,  food  for  servants  and  horses  from  The  Hague 
to  Zurich,  binding  himself  moreover,  unless  prevented  by 
weather  or  unforeseen  accident,  to  accomplish  the  journey  in 
twenty-two  days.  As  a matter  of  fact  it  occupied  twenty-five 
days  ; the  party  only  reached  Zurich  on  February  8 (N.S.), 
after  an  adventurous  journey,  including  a fall  into  the  river 
at  Heilbronn.  From  Zurich  they  traversed  Switzerland,  and 
descending  through  Novara  and  Vercelli,  arrived  at  Turin  on 
March  11  (N.S.),  1694. 

For  many  months  from  this  date  the  diary  contains  little 
of  any  interest.  It  is  chiefly  a record  of  many  short  expeditions 
from  Turin  to  the  encamped  army,  expeditions  on  which 
Bouhereau  invariably  accompanied  Lord  Galway.  This  lack 
of  interest  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  Duke 
imposed  on  his  army  what  Agnew  calls  a ‘ melancholy  inaction.’ 
No  engagements  were  possible  in  this  mountainous  territory 
in  winter,  and  the  summers  were  spent  in  secret  negotiations 
unknown  to  the  allies.  The  Duke  succeeded  in  concealing  his 
treachery  from  Lord  Galway  by  exercising  great  cunning  and 
address. 

In  the  late  spring  of  1694,  at  the  instance  of  England  and 
Holland  he  signed  an  edict  allowing  the  Vaudois  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  and  on  May  28  Bouhereau  records  the  de- 
parture of  Lord  Galway  to  the  Vaudois  valleys  to  carry  in 
person  to  the  inhabitants  the  edict  of  their  re-establishment. 

Lord  Galway  was  anxious  that  the  land  forces  of  the  allies 
should  combine  with  the  British  fleet  to  attack  Toulon  or 
Marseilles,  and  Bouhereau  frequently  refers  to  the  arrival  and 
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dispatch  of  couriers  from  and  to  Admiral  Kussell.  The  Duke 
of  Savoy’s  attention  was  concentrated  on  the  fortresses  of 
Casal  and  Pignerol,  and  there  are  many  references  to  these 
places  in  the  diary. 

On  May  20,  1694,  Bouhereau  notes  the  arrival  in  Turin  of 
two  princes  of  Brandenburg,  brothers  of  the  Elector,  and  on 
July  3 that  of  Prince  Eugene.  The  same  week  he  comments 
on  the  remarkable  fact  that  not  only  are  Protestants  now  free 
from  persecution  in  Turin,  ‘ a town  of  inquisition,’  but  that 
three  French  Protestant  ministers  preached  successively  at 
Lord  Galway’s  house,  while  the  Protestants  of  the  town 
celebrated  a public  fast  to  invoke  God’s  blessing  on  the 
operations  of  the  army. 

Bouhereau  now  seems  to  have  acted  as  a kind  of  banker  to 
whom  many  needy  officers  applied  for  loans,  which  he  usually 
granted,  noting  carefully  all  the  details  of  the  transaction. 
Thus  he  informs  us  that  he  lent  a louis  d’or  to  Mr.  Saurin,  cadet 
in  Galway’s  regiment.  ‘ II  est  malade  a Turin,  et  qui  ni’a 
ecrit  pour  avoir  quelque  secours.  J’en  ai  donne  avis  a Mr.  de 
Mirmand  qui  me  fera  rembourser  par  le  Pere.’ 

Also  ‘ J’ay  aujourd’hui  re^u  une  lettre  de  M.  Boyer  ...  II 
me  prie  de  donner  deux  livres  sterling  a Mr.  de  Kocheblave, 
cadet  dans  le  regiment  de  Gallway,  qu’il  se  charge  de  retirer 
de  Mr.  Kocheblave  son  frere,  ministre  a Londres.’ 

Also  ‘ J’ai  re^u  un  billet  de  Mr.  d’Hervart,  par  lequel  il  m’a 
fait  ordre  de  faire  donner  trois  louis  d’or  a un  officier  suisse, 
qui  est  aux  arrets  dans  la  citadelle  de  Turin.’ 

The  autumn  of  1694  was  spent  in  the  camp.  Among  the 
heterogeneous  regiments  composing  it  was  one  of  Hungarian 
infantry  which  aroused  Bouhereau ’s  curiosity  on  account  of  the 
strangeness  of  the  soldiers’  dress  and  manners.  He  visited 
their  quarters  and  ‘ conversed  some  time  in  Latin  with  an 
ensign.’ 

On  September  25 — a day  doubtless  spent  tediously  or  un- 
profitably — he  fills  the  space  in  his  diary  by  transcribing  a letter 
written  by  him  on  that  date,  which  gives  a detailed  account  of 
the  conjugal  misfortunes  of  Sophia  Dorothea  of  Zell,  wife  of 
the  Elector  of  Hanover,  subsequently  George  the  First. 
Bouhereau,  as  a chivalrous  Frenchman,  shows  considerable 
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sympathy  with  that  unhappy  princess.  After  recounting  her 
misfortunes  he  observes  : ‘ Qui  voudrait  ecrire  une  histoire 
tragique  ou  pourroit-il  trouver  une  plus  belle  matiere  ? ’ 

The  beginning  of  1695  finds  him  back  in  Turin.  On  Janu- 
ary 28  the  sad  news  reached  Piedmont  that  Queen  Mary  had 
died  in  Kensington  on  the  27th  of  the  preceding  month.  She 
was  deeply  mourned  by  all  the  Protestants  of  Piedmont, 
Bouhereau  sharing  in  all  the  manifestations  of  popular  grief. 

On  March  17  Lord  Galway  and  Bouhereau  departed  for 
Vercelli  to  supervise  the  preparations  which  were  being  made 
for  the  siege  of  Casal.  Meanwhile,  unknown  to  Galway,  the 
Duke,  despite  his  alliance  with  William,  had  previously  agreed 
with  the  French  that  the  fortress,  after  being  dismantled,  was 
to  be  handed  over  to  the  Duke  oT  Mantua.  This  does  not, 
however,  detract  from  the  credit  for  preparations  for  attack, 
made  by  Galway,  who  was  utterly  ignorant  of  his  ally’s  perfidy. 
Great  hardships  were  experienced  by  the  troops,  and  Bouhereau 
notes  with  dismay  that  an  exceptionally  heavy  fall  of  snow 
necessitated  a temporary  abandonment  of  the  siege  and  a 
return  to  Turin.  Even  in  May  the  Po  was  still  so  swollen  by 
rains  that  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  drawing  the  lines. 

In  the  early  summer  Bouhereau  was  again  in  the  camp  with 
Galwa3^  On  June  9 he  recounts  in  detail  a romance  that  had 
caused  a ripple  in  the  camp  : 

‘ Le  Prince  Charles  de  Brandebourg,  frMe  de  S.A.R.  voulut 
epouser  a la  Venerie,  pres  de  Turin,  Mad.  de  Salmoure,  veuve  d’un 
gentilhomme  piemontais  ; mais,  n’ayant  pu  observer  les  formalitez 
necessaires  et  TArcheveque  ayant  fait  defense  de  passer  outre, 
S.A.R.  alia  a Turin,  et  n’ayant  pu  ravoir  autrement  la  Dame,  la 
fit  enlever  de  chez  le  Prince,  ou  elle  avait  deja  ete  trois  jours,  et  la 
fit  mettre  dans  un  convent.’ 

Three  days  later  he  records  the  Prince’s  arrival  in  camp. 
But  the  romance  was  destined  to  end  in  tragedy,  for  on 
July  23  he  notes  : 

‘ Le  Prince  Charles  de  Brandebourg  est  mort  au  camp,  apres 
quelques  jours  de  maladie,  a laquelle  le  chagrin  a eu  beaucoup  de 
part.  II  etoit  rappelle  a la  cour  de  I’Electeur  son  frere  ; et  il  ne 
pouvoit  se  guerir  de  sa  passion.  La  Dame  est  encore  au  convent ; 
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mais  on  dit  que  le  Pape  avoit  declare  le  mariage  legitime  ; ce  qui 
n’est  pas  surprenant,  ayant  autant  d’interet  qu’il  en  a que  des 
Princes  Protestans  ayent  des  femmes  catholiques  romaines.’ 

From  the  beginning  of  June  preparations  for  the  siege  of 
Casal  were  pursued  with  vigour.  Bouhereau’s  interest  is  now 
transferred  to  military  operations,  and  he  notes  with  evident 
relish  the  length  and  spacing  of  trenches,  the  number  of  troops, 
the  placing  of  guns  and  the  erection  of  batteries.  The  technical 
details  of  military  matters  are  of  greatest  interest,  but  are 
unfortunately  too  lengthy  for  me  to  do  more  than  mention. 
Fever  did  not  spare  the  besieging  forces,  and  Bouhereau  notes 
that  practically  no  one  escaped.  At  the  end  of  August  his 
son  Elie  fell  ill  and  the  following  day  he  himself  succumbed  to 
the  ague,  but  cured  himself  by  dosing  with  cinchona,  from 
which  our  modern  quinine  is  derived. 

The  capitulation  of  Casal  took  place  on  July  11,  but  the 
demolition  dragged  on  slowly.  Agnew  declares  that  at  this 
time  suspicions  regarding  the  Duke’s  conduct  began  to  trouble 
Galway.  Bouhereau  does  not  expressly  mention  his  master’s 
dissatisfaction,  but  hints  at  it  in  the  various  entries  where  he 
notes  Galway’s  hasty  goings  and  comings  between  the  camp 
and  Turin. 

During  the  winter  Lord  Galway  was  absent  in  Switzerland 
raising  troops  for  the  service  of  King  William  ; Bouhereau 
remained  behind  in  Piedmont.  He  spent  his  time  reading  and 
interested  himself  once  more  in  the  literary  life  of  France, 
brilliant  and  varied  as  it  was  under  Louis  XIV.  The  death  of 
La  Fontaine  is  referred  to  in  an  entry  in  which  he  quotes  an 
epitaph  attributed  to  La  Fontaine  himself  : 

‘ Jean  s’en  alia  comme  il  etoit  venu, 

Mangea  le  fond  comme  le  revenu, 

Jugea  tresors  chose  pen  necessaire 
Quant  a son  terns  bien  le  sut  depenser 
Deux  parts  en  fit : dont  il  souloit  passer 
L’une  a dormir,  Tautre  a ne  rien  faired 

On  March  30,  and  again  on  April  26,  a general  day  of  thanks- 
giving was  celebrated  in  the  Army  and  in  Protestant  churches 
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for  the  discovery  of  the  plot  against  King  William,  for  which 
Sir  John  Fenwick  and  others  suffered. 

In  the  early  part  of  1696  the  Duke  sought  to  enter  into 
secret  negotiation  with  Fremce,  and  contrived  an  opportunity 
for  this  by  inventing  a pilgrimage  to  Loretto,  where  French 
negotiators  met  him  disguised  as  monks.  Spies  were  sent  by 
Prince  Eugene  and  by  Galway,  but  the  Duke  craftily  outwitted 
them,  and  on  March  6/16  Bouhereau  simply  observes  : ‘ S.A.K. 
etant  alle  de  Milan  a Lorette,  s’aquitter  d’un  voeu,  est  revenue 
a Turin.’ 

The  offers  of  France  had  indeed  been  dazzling  and  could 
not  be  concealed  beyond  the  month  of  July.  On  the  9th  of 
that  month  Bouhereau  writes  : 

‘ Enfin,  la  resolution  de  S.A.R.  d’accepter  les  propositions  de 
la  France  a eclate.  Outre  la  restitution  de  tout  ce  qu’on  luy  a 
pris  par  la  guerre,  on  luy  offre  Pignerol  rase  avec  toutes  ses 
dependances,  et  le  mariage  du  due  de  Bourgogne  avec  la  princesse, 
sa  fille  ainee.’ 

An  immediate  truce  was  declared.  Bouhereau  merely 
records  the  Duke’s  treachery,  but  does  not  comment  on  it.  He 
continued  to  spend  his  time  between  the  camp  and  Turin, 
w^hile  arrangements  were  being  made  to  evacuate  the  allies’ 
army. 

Bouhereau  confirms  LuttrelTs  statement  that  the  Duke  made 
friendly  overtures  to  Gaiw^ay  and  sent  him  a present  of  his 
portrait  set  in  diamonds,  which  Galway  refused  to  accept. 
Bouhereau ’s  statement  is  as  follows  : 

‘ August  21  /31.  Monsieur  le  Chevalier  Vernon  frere  de  Monsieur 
lecomte  Vernon  Maitredes  Ceremonies  est  venutrouvermylord.  . . . 
Le  Comte  Vernon  a un  ordre  d’apporter  a Mylord  un  Portrait  de 
S.A.R.  enrichi  de  diamans,  et  ne  pouvant  venir  luy-meme  parce- 
qu’il  est  malade,  il  I’a  envoye  par  son  frere,  avec  une  lettre.  Mylord 
a fait  reponse  au  Comte  Vernon  avec  beaucoup  de  Marques  de 
reconnoissance  et  de  respect  pour  S.A.R.  mais  il  s’excusa  de  recevoir 
le  portrait  dans  la  conjoncture  present,  jusqu’a  ce  qu’il  en  eut  la 
permission  du  Roy,  a qui  il  en  ecriroit.’ 

The  army  commanded  by  Galway  meanwFile  proceeded  on 
the  march  northwards.  On  September  12  the  detachment 
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with  which  Bonhereau  found  himself  camped  at  San  Nazaro, 
and  on  the  16th  they  sighted  Pavia.  While  they  were  there 
new^s  filtered  through  of  the  proposed  general  treaty  between 
the  French  and  the  Allies,  but  King  William’s  orders  w^ere 
explicit,  and  Galway  did  not  participate  in  the  negotiations 
which  Bonhereau  mentions.  The  negotiations  finally  resulted 
in  the  pact  of  Yigevano,  signed  on  October  7 (N.S.),  to  which 
the  contracting  parties  were  France,  Savoy,  Spain  and  Austria. 
England  is  not  mentioned. 

At  this  date  Lord  Galway  and  Bonhereau  were  still  in 
Pavia.  Bonhereau  notes  with  great  interest  a visit  to  the 
scene  of  the  defeat  of  Francis  I.  At  the  end  of  September, 
still  in  Pavia,  he  records  the  attack  made  on  Valenza  by  the 
French  under  the  leadership  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  Galway 
kept  constantly  in  touch  wdth  his  former  ally  and  the  courtesy 
of  their  relations  is  most  striking. 

On  November  14  Bonhereau  definitely  began  his  journey 
homewards.  On  the  15th  he  crossed  the  Swiss  frontier.  The 
season  of  the  year  and  the  mountainous  country  made  transport 
impossible  save  in  sleighs.  The  party  to  which  he  was  attached 
crossed  the  St.  Gothard  wdth  difficulty,  being  received  and 
entertained  on  the  way  by  the  monks.  On  November  25  they 
reached  Zurich,  where  they  rested  two  days,  then  on  once 
more  through  Wiirtemberg  to  Stuttgart — the  same  route  as 
that  taken  three  years  previously.  On  crossing  the  Neckar, 
now  spanned  by  a fine  stone  bridge,  Bonhereau  naively  remarks, 
‘ J’ay  reconnu  Tendroit  ou  Lord  Gallway  et  moi  sommes  tombes 
a Lean.’  Lord  Galway  had  taken  a different  route  from 
Switzerland  and  Bonhereau  only  rejoined  him  in  Holland. 
January  6 saw  Bonhereau ’s  arrival  at  Utrecht,  where  he  stayed 
with  his  friend  Baudry.  On  the  14th  of  the  same  month  came 
the  tragic  news  of  the  death  from  pneumonia  of  his  eldest  son 
Elie,  who  had  been  left  behind  at  Wesel  in  the  kindly  hands  of 
M.  de  Mirmand.  He  wns  in  his  27th  year.^ 

On  the  19th  Bonhereau  arrived  at  Harwich  and  on  the  21st 
reached  London.  On  the  22nd  he  proceeded  to  Little  Sutton  : 
‘ J’ay  ete  a Little  Sutton,  ou  est  ma  famille  a six  ou  sept  miles 

^ Jane  Freboul  (see  Dr.  Newport  White,  op.  cit.,  p.  151)  is  therefore  incorrect 
in  saying  that  he  was  killed  in  Flanders. 
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de  Londres.  La  joye  que  nous  avons  eue  de  nous  revoir,  a ete 
fort  troublee  par  la  triste  nouvelle  que  j’ay  apportee  de  la  mort 
de  mon  fils  aine.’ 

We  now  come  to  the  third  division  into  which  the  diary 
naturally  falls,  namely,  Bouhereau’s  life  in  Ireland.  It  was 
on  January  27,  1697,  that  he  heard  of  Lord  Galway’s  appoint- 
ment as  one  of  the  three  Lords-Justices  of  Ireland.  For  a 
period  of  about  thirty  years  after  1688  the  government  of  that 
country  was  vested  in  Lords-Justices  or  in  a Viceroy.  Bou- 
hereau  at  this  date  was  still  serving  as  Galway’s  secretary,  and 
had  brought  his  family  to  London,  where  they  were  living  in 
furnished  rooms  in  St.  James’s  Street.  On  receiving  the  news 
of  Galway’s  new  appointment  he  prepared  to  take  up  his  resid- 
ence in  Ireland,  and  on  May  21  he,  with  his  wife,  his  m. other, 
his  two  daughters  and  his  youngest  son,  departed  from  London 
on  the  journey  to  Holyhead.  On  the  25th  they  reached  Chester, 
having  travelled  by  stage  coach  through  St.  Albans,  Northamp- 
ton and  Coventry.  On  the  way  the  coach  overturned  and  the 
occupants  suffered  much  from  bruises,  Mme.  Bouhereau  most 
severely.  Her  husband  records  a payment  of  2s.  6d.  to  the 
surgeon  who  bled  her.  He  likewise  paid  2s.  6(7.  for  oranges, 
5s.  for  coffee,  powder  and  thread,  2s.  to  the  baker.  Is.  to  the 
sexton  of  the  church,  8s.  6d.  to  the  laundress,  while  for  the 
twelve  days  spent  at  Chester  he  paid  mine  host  of  the  ‘ Two 
Blue  Balls  ’ £7  11s. 

On  June  9 they  set  sail  for  Ireland.  Some  idea  of  the 
hazards  and  inconveniences  of  the  passage,  which  is  now  accom- 
plished by  mail  steamer  in  2f  hours,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  three  days  elapsed  before  they  arrived  in  Dublin. 
They  had  been  delayed  by  contrary  winds  and  the  striking  of 
sandbanks. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  ships  sailed  up  to  Eingsend, 
whence  cars  transported  the  passengers  to  the  city.  Dublin 
at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  did  not  present  the 
fine  picture  which  it  did  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth.  Swift 
speaks  of  ‘ wretched  Dublin  in  miserable  Ireland,’  and  it  was 
not  until  the  eighteenth  century  was  well  advanced  that  a 
spirit  of  improvement  crept  in,  and  fine  mansions  and  new 
streets  began  to  appear. 

The  diary  from  now  until  its  close  is  frankly  disappointing. 
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Bouhereau  must  have  felt  at  home  in  a city  where  the  French 
element  was  unusually  strong,  and  where  Huguenot  settlers 
were  more  welcomed  than  in  England.  His  references  to 
contemporary  events  are,  however,  of  a very  meagre  descrip- 
tion, and  his  reticence  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  Dublin 
was  passing  through  stirring  times.  The  diary  is  henceforth 
almost  exclusively  a record  of  family  events.  The  marriages, 
the  births,  the  baptisms,  the  deaths,  the  small  accounts,  the 
engaging  and  dismissal  of  servants  are  carefully  noted.  Here 
and  there  a distinguished  name  calls  up  a shade  from  the  past, 
as  when  the  diarist  notes,  unaware  of  the  significance  of  the 
name  : ‘ May  10  (N.S.)  1713.  Le  docteur  Jean  Stearne  a ete 
sacre  eveque  de  Dromore,  dans  Teglise  Cathedrale  de  St.  Patrick, 
a Dublin  dont  il  etoit  le  Doyen.  II  a,  pour  successeur,  le  Dr. 
Jonathan  Swift.’ 

Immediately  on  their  arrival  in  Dublin  the  Bouhereau 
family  lodged  in  furnished  rooms  near  the  back  of  the  castle 
for  which  they  paid  85.  a week.  They  subsequently  moved  to 
a house  in  Hoy’s  iVlley,  then  to  York  Street,  and  finally,  before 
his  removal  to  the  ‘ large  fair  house  ’ which  Marsh  had  provided 
for  the  library  bearing  his  name,  they  resided  in  Stephen  Street 
‘ beside  the  ruined  house  of  Lord  Longford.’ 

Beading  between  the  lines,  Bouhereau’s  temper  now  seems 
to  deteriorate  rapidly.  He  has  become  querulous  ; he  certainly 
established  a record  in  the  dismissal  of  his  servants.  One  loses 
count  of  the  Pierres,  Terences  and  Jeans  who  pass  through  the 
household.  Thus  August  6/16,  1697  : 

‘ J’ay  change  de  valet  et  j’en  ay  pris  iin  autre  nomme  Pierre,  a 
que  je  dois  donner  deux  livres  sterling  par  an,  un  Habit  et  une 
paire  de  soldiers  mais,  je  I’ay  renvoye  des  le  lendemain  n’ayant  pu 
m’en  accomoder.’ 

On  November  12  came  the  news  that  his  second  son  Kichard 
or  Des  Herbiers  had  been  v/ounded  at  the  battle  of  Ebernbourg 
and  had  had  an  arm  amputated.  This  son  subsequently 
married  an  Englishwoman,  Miss  Dorothy  Stockton,  and  came 
to  reside  with  his  father  in  Dublin. 

I note  some  entries  of  interest  taken  at  random  : 

1698  July  8th  N.S.  ‘ Je  suis  alle  a Portarlington,  a 27  miles  de 
Dublin  avec  Mylord  Gall  way,  dans  son  carosse.  . . . D’autres  a 
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cheval.  Revenu  le  lendemain  ; et  dine  en  passant,  chez  Mylord, 
Comte  de  Meath  dans  la  loge  qu’il  a fait  batir  sur  la  Curroiigh  on  se 
font  les  courses  de  cheval.’ 

On  August  8 he  notes,  ’vvith  suitable  regret,  the  passing  of  the 
Dowager  Marquise  de  Ruvigny,  Lord  Galway’s  mother. 

That  betting  was  considered  less  reprehensible  in  the 
seventeenth  century  than  nowadays  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing entry  : 

‘ M.  de  la  Basoge  a re9u  pour  moy  de  Mr  Villet,  Ministre  a la 
Bribe,  ou  par  son  ordre  la  somme  de  146  florins  6 sols  qui  m’etoit 
due  du  provenue  de  quelques  billets  que  ma  femme  avoit  a une 
loterie  a Roterdam.’ 

Bouhereau’s  financial  transactions  are  noted  in  great  detail, 
for  he  appears  to  have  been  extremely  methodicah  Thus  he 
sent  his  old  friend  M.  Richier  three  barrels  of  butter  costing 
£5  11 5.  Duties  cost  Is.  Qd.  He  paid  4d.  for  having  the  barrels 
carried  to  his  house,  4d.  for  having  them  carried  to  the  quayside, 
9d.  for  salting  them  and  Is.  for  carrying  them  on  board  ship. 
M.  Richier ’s  total  bill  therefore  came  to  £5  14s.  lid.  But  he 
owes  M.  Richier  a small  sum  for  the  Journal  des  Savants  which 
he  sent  him  and  for  some  other  books.  M.  Richier  is  in  Holland 
— hence  minute  calculations  of  the  exchange  value  of  pounds 
sterling  and  florins. 

It  was  probably  about  the  same  time  that  Bouhereau  began 
to  be  noticed  b}^  Marsh,  who  had  been  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
since  1694.  In  the  year  1698  (November)  he  records  having 
obtained  for  ‘ Mylord  TArcheveque  de  Dublin  ’ the  ‘ journaux 
d ’Utrecht  et  d’autres  journaux.’  Marsh  was  doubtless  at  this 
time  working  for  the  realisation  of  the  project  with  which  his 
name  is  now  associated — the  founding  of  a public  library  in 
Ireland.  Thus  in  the  records  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  we 
learn  that  this  munificent  prelate  ^ 

‘ did  out  of  his  generous  inclinations  to  the  public  good  of  this 
kingdom,  the  propagation  of  the  true  Christian  religion  as  by 
law  established,  and  the  encouragement  of  learning  at  his  own 
cost  and  charges  build  a large  fair  house  . . . the  upper  part  was 
to  be  used  as  a library  open  to  all  persons  conforming  to  rules  laid 
down.’ 

^ Quoted  A.  Peter,  Sketches  of  Old  Dublin.  This  book  contains  an  interesting 
account  of  the  formation  of  Marsh’s  library,  and  photograph  of  interior. 
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This  ‘ large  fair  house  ’ and  library  in  St.  Patrick’s  Close, 
Dublin,  are  still  open  to  the  public  and  preserve  something  of 
the  air  of  the  Dublin  of  Jonathan  Swift.  Bouhereau  was 
appointed  first  librarian  at  a salary  of  £200  a year.  He  in 
return  presented  his  books  to  the  library,  where  they  are  still 
to  be  seen,  doubtless  most  of  them  in  the  same  room  where  they 
were  first  placed  by  his  own  hands,  and  which  has  ever  since 
contained  them.  Many  of  these  volumes  are  fine  examples  of 
early  French  printing  and  testify  to  the  varied  literary  interests 
of  their  owner,  ranging  from  sober  works  of  the  early  Fathers 
to  the  gallant  verses  of  the  Pleiade  poets. 

Bouhereau’s  family  meanwhile  began  to  take  root  in  Dublin. 
On  April  23,  1699,  his  younger  daughter  Blandine  was  married 
to  M.  Jean  Jourdain,  ‘ ministre  de  I’Evangile.’  The  following 
year  his  mother  died.  She  was  over  ninety  years  of  age  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  under  the  Communion  Table 
in  the  Lady  Chapel.  On  April  20  of  the  same  year  he  notes 
the  birth  of  Henry  Jourdain,  his  grandson,  son  of  Jean  Jourdain 
and  Blandine.  Lord  Galway  stood  godfather  to  the  child,  to 
whom  he  left  £100  in  his  will.  The  following  year  M.  Jourdain 
obtained  the  living  of  Dunshaughlin  in  Co.  Meath,  and  he  and 
his  wife,  who  had  up  till  then  lived  with  Bouhereau,  departed 
thither. 

On  July  9 (O.S.),  1701,  Bouhereau  was  made  deacon  by  the 
Bishop  of  Kilmore,  and  on  September  21  (O.S.)  he  was  ordained 
priest  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral. 

On  August  14/15  a general  fast  was  observed  for  God’s  help 
in  the  war  against  France.  At  the  afternoon  French  service  in 
St.  Patrick’s  the  preacher  was  M.  Quartier,  who  subsequently 
married  Bouhereau’s  eldest  daughter  Marguerite  and  became 
the  father  of  Jeanne  Freboul,  to  whose  Beminiscences  I have 
referred. 

On  September  9 of  the  same  year  Jean,  his  youngest  son, 
entered  Trinity  College  ‘ ou  il  a une  chambre.’ 

All  the  family  were  now  gathered  in  Ireland,  for  Des  Her- 
biers  or  Kichard  came  for  the  marriage  of  Marguerite  and 
M.  Louis  Quartier  on  July  21  (O.S.),  1703,  and  settled  with  his 
wife  in  Co.  Wicklow.  Amateur,  the  third  son,  who  had  been 
in  the  household  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  joined  an  Irish 
regiment  and  was  first  stationed  at  Waterford. 
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The  autumn  of  1703  saw  the  beginning  of  the  long  illness 
of  Mme.  Bouhereau,  who  died  on  May  22,  1704.  The  entry  in 
the  diary  relating  to  her  death  is  as  follows  : 

‘ J’ay  perdu  ma  bonne  et  chere  femme  apres  une  longue  et 
douleureuse  maladie,  qui  s’est  terminee  par  une  mort  douce  au 
Seigneur.  Elle  etoit  dans  la  soixantieme  annee  de  son  age  . . . et 
nous  etions  dans  la  trente-sixieme  de  notre  mariage  ayant  ete  unis 
ensemble  le  4 de  Novembre  1668.  Elle  me  laisse  dans  une  vive 
affliction  et  dans  un  ardent  desir  de  la  rejoindre.’ 

She  was  buried  on  the  23rd  in  the  ‘ Eglise  fran^oise  de 
St.  Patrick  ’ with  Bouhereau’s  mother. 

In  December  1703  the  family  had  come  to  reside  at  the 
library.  Bouhereau  does  not  ihention  the  unprecedented 
storms,  without  rival  in  the  history  of  these  islands,  which 
ravaged  Britain  at  the  end  of  November,  but  strangely  enough 
records  the  fast  which  was  observed  in  Ireland  to  implore  God’s 
protection  against  another. 

On  March  1,  1704,  he  notes  with  a certain  pride  ‘ J’ay 
battise  en  anglois  Catherine,  troisitoe  enfant  de  Mr.  Jourdain 
et  de  Blandine.’  Bouhereau’s  knowledge  of  English  seems  to 
have  been  imperfect  and  during  the  mission  to  Piedmont  on 
one  occasion  he  notes  that  letters  were  not  sent  on  a certain  day 
as  he  was  awaiting  the  arrival  of  his  son  ‘ pour  ecrire  en  anglois.’ 

In  March  1706  he  learns  with  great  sorrow  of  the  death  of 
his  friend  Paul  Baudry,  Professor  in  Utrecht,  and  on  July  18  of 
that  of  his  cousin  Elie  Eichard.  The  same  year  M.  Jourdain 
went  for  a short  time  to  Portugal,  where  he  acted  as  Lord 
Galway’s  chaplain. 

The  following  year,  1707,  he  notes  the  birth  of  a son  to 
Eichard  Bouhereau,  his  eldest  surviving  son.  ‘ II  a ete  battise 
chez  le  Pere,  apres  midy,  par  Mr.  Quartier,  mon  gendre,  et 
nomme  Elie,  qui  est  mon  nom,  celuy  de  mon  pere,  celuy  de 
mon  grand-pere  et  de  feu  mon  fils  aine.’ 

The  same  year  saw  the  birth  of  Jeanne  Quartier,  second 
daughter  of  Louis  Quartier  and  Marguerite,  followed  by  the 
death  of  her  mother.  This  daughter  of  Bouhereau’s  was  like- 
wise buried  in  St.  Patrick’s,  ‘aupres  de  sa  grand’mere,  de  sa 
mere  et  de  deux  de  ses  filles,  en  attendant  qu’on  y mette  aussi 
le  mien  (mon  corps).’ 
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On  November  30,  1706,  he  records  the  death  of  Samuel 
Synge  ‘ a qui  je  doy  succeder  dans  la  dignite  de  chantre  de 
I’Eglise  cathedrale  de  St.  Patrick.’ 

On  February  22,  23  and  24  of  the  same  year  he  had 
preached  three  discourses  for  admission  to  the  degree  of  D.D. 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  This  degree  was  conferred  on 
March  7.  His  son  Jean  was  made  deacon  the  same  month 
and  subsequently  nominated  by  his  father  to  Lusk,  a living  in 
his  gift  as  Precentor  of  St.  Patrick’s. 

Meanwhile  death  had  removed  many  old  friends.  In  1710 
Louis  Massiot,  his  brother-in-law,  died  at  La  Eochelle;  in  1712 
M.  Barbot  de  TArdenne,  ‘ mon  bon  parent  et  cher  ami  ’ ; the 
same  year  Dr.  Francis  Mouginot,  physician,  ‘ qui  avait  laisse 
tous  ses  biens  en  France  pour  la  religion  ’ ; in  July  of  the 
same  year  M.  Turon  de  la  Beyrie,  ‘ mon  intime  ami  pendant 
plus  de  55  ans  ; il  etoit  a Londres,  resident  du  la  maison,  de 
Brunschweig.’ 

The  old  man’s  last  days  were  doubtless  lonely.  Much  of  his 
time  seems  to  have  been  spent  at  Dunshaughlin,  where  his 
daughter  Blandine’s  large  family  must  have  cheered  him.  In 
1715  he  notes  an  attack  of  paralysis  from  which  he  recovered. 
The  same  year  he  likewise  notes,  without  any  comment  what- 
soever, the  death  of  Louis  XIY. 

In  October  Louis  Quartier  died  leaving  his  little  daughter 
entirely  dependent  on  her  grandfather.  Bouhereau  may  have 
found  it  difficult  to  adapt  himself  to  the  new  world  in  which 
his  grandchildren  were  growing  up,  for,  although  he  had  been 
naturalised  in  1709  he  was  French  at  heart.  In  almost  the  last 
entry.  May  28,  1716,  he  notes  ‘ Dicky,  c’est  a dire  Bichard, 
second  fils  de  mon  fils  aine  est  alle  pour  quelques  mois  a Port- 
arlington,  ou  je  I’envoye  pour  parler  frangois.’ 

On  February  20  he  notes  the  death  of  Bichard  de  Cerisy,  one 
of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  his  youth.  In  the  last  three 
years  the  diary  is  much  neglected.  There  are  no  entries  from 
August  1716  till  January  1717,  and  after  another  blank  from 
that  month  for  over  a year  until  April  1718.  The  last  entry  is 
dated  March  31,  1719,  and  records  the  fact  that  Amateur,  his 
son,  had  obtained  a captaincy  from  the  Viceroy,  the  Duke  of 
Bolton.  Bouhereau  died  a few  weeks  later. 
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In  the  Huguenot  church  register  his  burial  is  recorded  as 
follows  : 

‘ Le  7 May  1719  a este  enterre  par  M.  Eleury  le  corps  de  M. 
Bouheraud  chantre  de  St.  Patrick,  docteur  en  theologie.  II  etoit 
fameux  medicin  et  zele  Protestan  de  la  Rochelle  tres  S9avan  et 
estime.’ 

He  had  in  his  will  expressed  a wish  that  he  should  be  buried 
with  the  other  members  of  his  family,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  his  earthly  remains  were  laid  in  the  quiet  and 
beautiful  Lady  Chapel  of  St.  Patrick’s  with  his  mother,  his  wife 
and  his  eldest  daughter. 

I have  attempted  in  this  paper  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
contents  of  this  most  interesting  diary.  It  has  been  difficult 
to  condense  into  twenty  odd  pages  the  material  contained  in 
a hundred  and  twenty-five.  I may,  doubtless,  have  omitted 
matter  of  historical  interest,  and  I have  been  unable  to  refer  at 
-all  to  the  forty  pages  of  Bouhereau’s  accounts,  which  are  en- 
lightening from  the  economic  point  of  view,  showing,  as  they 
do,  the  cost  of  living  in  the  early  eighteenth  century  as 
compared  with  that  prevailing  to-day.  I have  quoted  chiefly 
isolated  entries  which  seem  to  be  of  social  interest,  as  I was 
anxious  to  give  some  idea  of  the  conditions  under  which 
Bouhereau  lived. 

The  outstanding  value  of  the  diary  is  that  it  serves  as  a 
commentary  to  several  somewhat  obscure  episodes  in  the  diplo- 
matic history  of  the  reign  of  William  III,  It  is  fortunate  that 
a man  of  Bouhereau’s  attainments  and  methodical  temperament 
should  have  been  in  a position  to  note  many  events  of  consider- 
able importance. 

The  diary  is  best  read  in  conjunction  with  the  collection  of 
State  papers  preserved  in  the  Public  Eecord  Office,  containing 
Coxe’s  and  Galway’s  dispatches  and  letters  from  Switzerland 
and  Piedmont.  This  collection  includes  many  letters  from 
Bouhereau  himself. 

Finally,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  in  this  second-hand 
fashion  to  give  that  sense  of  intimate  personal  touch  with  the 
man  himself  which  comes  from  reading  the  actual  text. 
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Cngligf)  protfsitant  aLUfugffiS  tn  ^S'trasljoiug, 
1553-1558. 

By  HENRY  J.  COWELL 

(Officier  de  l’Instruction  publique  de  France). 

In  my  third  paper  ^ I recounted  the  life-stories  of  a group  of 
Protestant  refugees  who,  fleeing  from  the  city  of  Strasbourg 
‘ by  reason  of  the  Interim,’  found  a temporary  and  very  welcome 
resting-place  in  England.  On  the  present  occasion  I take  up 
precisely  the  contrary  movement,  viz.,  that  of  refugees  from 
England  who,  in  the  reign  of  Mary  Tudor  (1553-1558),  were 
glad  to  abide  in  hospitable  Strasbourg. 

An  interesting  and  valuable  paper  on  ‘ The  Marian  Kefugees,’ 
written  by  J.  A.  Froude,  appears  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
for  April  1847.  Froude  points  out  that 

‘ Great  changes  ensued  in  England  upon  the  death  of  Edward  VI. 
One  result  was  the  voluntary  exile  of  no  fewer  than  eight  hundred 
English  people  who  had  been  favourers  of  the  ecclesiastical  changes 
introduced  by  Edward  VI.  At  Mary’s  accession,  the  fate  of  the 
Protestant  party  in  England  may  be  stated  in  a general  way  to 
have  been  threefold  : (1)  A very  numerous  body  became  subject  to 
active  persecution  ; those  suffering  death  by  fire  numbered  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight,  while  great  numbers  died  in  prison. 
(2)  There  were  those  who  conformed  wholly  or  in  part  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  or  whose  nonconformity  escaped  notice  (or  was 
allowed  to  pass  unnoticed).  (3)  There  were  those  who  sought 
safety  in  other  countries.’ 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  those  who  left  the  country 
subsisted,  Froude  says  : 

‘ Many  of  the  exiles  brought  away  with  them  money  or  jewels  ; 
others  received  remittances  from  friends  entrusted  with  the 
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management  of  their  property  ; others,  again,  earned  a small 
pittance  by  the  exercise  of  mechanical  employments  or  by  teaching, 
translating,  or  correcting  for  the  press.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
many  who  were  altogether  without  support,  there  was  formed  a fund 
which  was  principally  derived  from  contributions  remitted  from 
England  and  especially  from  the  Metropolis.  The  fund  was 
administered  with  true  mercantile  care  and  prudence  principally 
by  two  citizens  who  were  among  the  exiles,  Richard  Hides  and 
Richard  Chambers,  both  of  whom  deserve  to  be  had  in  perpetual 
remembrance.  Hides  had  been  established  as  a draper  (or  dealer 
in  English  cloth)  at  Strasbourg  as  wed  as  in  London  long  before 
Mary’s  time,  and  was  of  great  service  to  the  exiles  in  many  ways. 
Chambers’s  fedow-suSerers  during  the  exile  emptied  his  purse  rather 
than  shared  its  contents.  Thomas  Eton,  another  London  merchant, 
who  is  commemorated  by  Humfreyas-“  the  common  host  ” of  ad  the 
exiles  at  Strasbourg,  was  literally  ruined  by  his  unsparing  bounty.’ 

If  we  turn  to  Strype,  we  find  further  details.  He  states  that 

‘ Many  Protestants  fled  away  and  turned  voluntary  exiles,  to 
escape  the  fury  that  was  coming  upon  all  that  were  resolved  to 
stick  to  the  true  religion  and  would  not  comply  with  the  newly- 
introduced  Papal  superstitions.  They  were  dispersed  abroad  in 
divers  and  sundry  places  where  the  Gospel  was  professed — as 
Frankfort,  Strasbourg,  Basle,  Zurich,  Wesel,  Geneva,  and  other  towns. 

‘ At  Argentine  [Strasbourg]  were  Alexander  Nowell  (Prebendary 
of  Westminster  and  afterwards  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s),  Arthur  Saul 
(late  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford),  William  Cole  (Fellow — 
afterwards  President — of  Corpus  Christi).  Here  also  sojourned  those 
learned  knights,  Sir  John  Cheke,  Sir  Richard  Morison,  Sir  Anthony 
Cook,  Sir  Peter  Carew,  Sir  Thomas  Wroth.  Also  J.  Ponet  (late 
Bishop  of  Winchester),  Edmund  Grindal  (late  Bishop  Ridley’s 
chaplain),  Edmund  Sandys  (late  Master  of  Katherine  Hall  in 
Cambridge),  Thomas  Eton  (a  merchant  of  London).  Bale  reckoneth 
up  a great  many  more. 

‘ Many  of  these  exiles  being  thus  safely  settled  abroad  in 
Protestant  towns  and  cities  in  Germany,  Switzerland  or  elsewhere, 
did  spend  their  time  in  writing  of  books  and  letters  to  the  use  and 
benefit  of  those  good  people  that  they  had  left  behind,  to  exhort 
them  to  steadfastness  and  patience. 

‘ Cranmer  himself  refused  to  flee,  for  he  said  it  would  be  no  ways 
fitting  for  him  to  go  away,  considering  the  post  in  which  he  was. 
But  great  numbers  fled — some  to  Strasbourg,  some  to  Wesel,  some 
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to  Emden,  some  to  Antwerp,  some  to  Duisburg,  some  to  Worms, 
some  to  Frankfort,  some  to  Bale,  Zurich  and  Arrow  in  Switzerland, 
and  some  to  Geneva — to  the  number  of  eight  hundred  and  upwards. 
[These  included]  bishops,  deans,  archdeacons,  doctors  of  divinity 
and  preachers,  and  many  hundreds  of  noblemen,  merchants,  trades- 
men, artificers  and  plebeians.  And  God  provided  graciously  for 
them,  and  raised  them  up  friends  in  England  that  made  large  contri- 
butions from  time  to  time  for  their  relief.  And  great  was  the 
favour  that  the  strangers  showed  to  their  fugitive  guests. 

‘ Their  pastors  advised  them  to  fly,  especially  such  as  misdoubted 
their  own  strength  ; that  hereafter,  when  the  times  grew  better  in 
England,  there  might  be  a seminary  of  pious  ministers,  scholars, 
and  other  good  men  and  women  to  furnish  the  nation  again  after 
the  destruction  of  so  many.  So  that  there  were  great  numbers  of 
them  dispersed  abroad  in  France,  Flanders,  Germany,  Italy,  Helvetia, 
and  other  places,  both  students  of  divinity  and  other  la3nnen,  and 
some  with  their  wives  and  families,  and  many  gentlemen  of  good 
quality.’ 

One  of  the  quaintest  records,  perhaps,  is  that  made  by 
Thomas  Fuller.  He  explains  that 

‘ This  removal  into  foreign  parts  from  persecution  is  warranted 
by  our  Scripture’s  precept,  “ But  when  they  persecute  you  in  this 
country,  flee  into  another  ” (Matt.  x.  23).  Had  all  fled,  religion  had 
been  at  a loss  for  champions  to  defend  her  for  the  present  ; had 
none  fled,  religion  might  have  been  at  a loss  for  champions  to  maintain 
her  for  the  future.  We  will  give  in  a particular,  both  of  such  eminent 
persons  and  of  the  places  wherein  they  were  entertained  : partly 
that  such  places  may  receive  their  deserved  praise  for  their  hospitality 
to  exiles  and  partly  that  our  harbouring  the  banished  Dutch  (flying, 
many  years  after,  from  the  cruelty  of  Duke  d’Alva)  in  London, 
Norwich,  Canterbury,  Colchester  and  Sandwich  may  appear  not 
so  much  the  giving  of  a free  and  fair  courtesy  as  the  honest  paying 
of  a due  debt  and  wiping  off  an  old  score  run  on  trust  by  our  great- 
grandfathers.’ 

Fuller  goes  on  to  mention  Emden,  Wesel,  Arrow,  Strasbourg, 
Zurich  and  Frankfort.  He  deals  at  some  length  with  ‘the  sad 
troubles  at  Frankfort,  rending  these  banished  exiles  asunder 
into  several  factions.’  Concerning  Strasbourg  he  says  : 

‘ This  Strasbourg,  as  in  the  position  thereof  it  is  almost  seated 
just  midway  betwixt  Zurich  and  Frankfort,  so  the  English  there 
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residing  embraced  a moderate  and  middle  expedient  betwixt  the 
two  extremities  of  the  two  foresaid  congregations.’ 

He  adds  : 

‘ At  Strasbourg — where  the  English  found  most  courteous 
entertainment — the  most  eminent  [among  them],  as  may  be  collected 
from  their  solemn  joint  subscription  to  a letter  ’ [to  be  found  on 
page  23  of  The  Troubles  of  Frankfort,  1575]  ‘ were  James  Haddon, 
Edwin  Sandys,  Edmund  Grindal,  John  Huntington,  Guido  Eaton, 
John  Geoffrey,  John  Pedder,  Thomas  Eaton,  Michael  Reinniger, 
Augustin  Bradbridge,  Arthur  Saule,  Thomas  Steward,  Christopher 
Goodman,  Humphrey  Alcocson,  Thomas  Lakin,  Thomas  Grafton. 

‘ It  is  pleasant  to  consider  how  these  exiles  subsisted  so  long  and 
so  far  from  their  native  country,  in  so  comfortable  a condition  ; 
especially  seeing  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  solemnly  vowed 
so  to  stop  the  sending  of  all  supplies  unto  them  “ that  for  very 
hunger  they  should  eat  their  own  nails,  and  then  feed  on  their 
fingers’  ends.”  But  threatened  folk  live  long,  and  before  these 
banished  men  were  brought  to  that  short  bill  of  fare,  the  Bishop 
was  first  of  all  eaten  up  of  worms  himself. 

‘ Most  of  the  clergy-exiles  were  men  well  preferred  in  King 
Edward’s  reign.  These  were  advised,  by  their  daily  beholding  of 
their  consumptionish  and  ever-dying  King,  to  be  providentially 
careful  for  the  time  to  come.  This  made  them  make  hay  in  the 
sunshine,  and  then  got  they  good  feathers  wherewith  afterwards 
they  did  fly  beyond  the  seas.  Some  persons  of  much  worship  and 
wealth  were  amongst  them  who  bountifully  communicated  to  the 
necessities  of  others  : of  these  the  principal  [were]  Sir  John  Cheke, 
Sir  Richard  Morison,  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  Sir  Anthony  Cook,  Sir  Peter 
Carew,  Sir  Thomas  Wroth,  Dame  Dorothy  Stafford,  Dame  Elizabeth 
Berkley.  Many  pious  persons  residing  in  England,  but  chiefly  in 
London,  were  very  free  towards  their  relief.  Some  of  these, 
conscious  to  themselves  of  cowardly  compliance  with  the  superstitions 
of  the  times,  hoped  in  some  degree  to  lessen  their  offence  by  their 
liberality  to  such  exiles  as  were  more  constant  and  courageous  than 
themselves  in  the  cause  of  truth. 

‘ And  although  the  distance  between  London  and  Zurich  was 
great,  yet  merchants  have  long  arms.  Richard  Springham  and 
John  Abel,  merchants  of  London,  gave  much  and  sent  more  to  their 
support.  As  for  Thomas  Eton,  a London  merchant  but  living  in 
Germany,  he  was  communis  hospes,  the  host-general  of  all  English 
exiles.  The  King  of  Denmark,  the  Prince  Palatine  of  the  Rhine, 
the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg,  the  Duke  of  Bipont,  etc.,  with  all  the 
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States  and  free  cities  wherein  the  English  sojourned,  were  bountiful 
unto  them  ; so  were  the  Dutch  divines,  especially  those  of  Zurich — 
Bullinger,  Pellican,  Bibliander,  Simler,  Wolphius,  Lavater,  Zwinglius, 
whose  short  stipends  would  scarce  reach  to  maintain  themselves  and 
yet  their  thrift  and  charity  stretched  them  so  as  therewith  also  to 
relieve  others. 

‘ Some  of  the  English  scholars  subsisted  partly  by  their  own 
pains  [in]  the  making  of  books.  Others  employed  themselves  in 
overseeing  and  correcting  [for]  the  press,  especially  about  the 
Geneva  Bible.  One  thing  much  kept  up  the  credit  of  the  English 
exiles  with  the  merchants  and  bankers  beyond  the  seas,  namely,  the 
certain  and  constant  report  of  Queen  Mary’s  decaying  condition.’ 

• 

On  the  present  occasion  I shall  be  compelled  not  simply  to 
limit  myself  to  Strasbourg,  but  to  confine  myself,  further,  to 
those  of  the  English  refugees  who  attained  to  episcopal  rank. 
These  are  Edmund  Grindal  (who  became  successively  Bishop 
of  London,  Archbishop  of  York  and  Archbishop  of  Canterbury), 
Miles  Coverdale  (Bishop  of  Exeter),  John  Hooper  (Bishop  of 
Gloucester),  John  Ponet  (Bishop  of  Kochester),  Edwin  Sandy s 
(Bishop  of  Worcester,  Bishop  of  London,  Archbishop  of  York), 
John  Aylmer  (Bishop  of  London),  John  Bale  (Bishop  of  Ossory), 
Eichard  Cox  (Bishop  of  Ely),  John  Jewel  (Bishop  of  Exeter). 
At  some  future  time  I shall  hope  to  deal  with  some  of  the  other 
English  fugitives — both  clerical  and  lay — who  took  refuge  in 
this  hospitable  city,  and  also  with  exiles  from  England 
who  took  refuge  in  Frankfort,  Zurich,  Geneva,  Basle,  and 
elsewhere. 

As  the  first  personality  for  our  consideration  at  this  time 
I have  chosen  Edmund  Grindal — for  three  reasons  : (1)  he  was 
one  of  the  great  outstanding  figures  in  this  Strasbourg  group  of 
Englishmen  ; (2)  as  Bishop  of  London,  he  acted  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  foreign  church  communities,  including  the  French 
congregation  established  in  Threadneedle  Street,  which  after- 
wards removed  to  St.  Martin’s-le-Grand  and  thence  to  Soho 
Square,  where  it  continues  to  this  day ; (3)  he  subsequently 
attained  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  position  in  England. 

Grindal  was  born  in  1519  near  St.  Bees,  in  Cumberland. 
It  is  on  record  that 

‘ Even  while  he  was  a child,  books  were  his  delight  and  recreation, 
carrying  them  about  with  him,  which  once  fell  out  very  fortunately 
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to  him.  For  when  he  was  a boy,  walking  somewhere  in  the  fields, 
and  having  his  book  in  his  bosom,  an  arrow  accidentally  came  that 
lighted  with  its  point  just  in  the  place  where  the  book  was,  which, 
if  the  book  had  not  been  there,  must  have  certainly  slain  him  : a 
special  piece  of  God’s  providence.’ 

Strype  tells  us  that 

‘ He  was  sent  up  to  the  university  of  Cambridge,  where  Magdalen 
College  first  entertained  him,  thence  he  became  a member  of  Christ’s 
College,  and  a third  remove  was  to  Pembroke  Hall,  where  he  was 
first  Fellow  and  President  in  King  Edward’s  time  and  afterwards,  in 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign.  Master.  He  made  a figure  in  the  university 
as  one  of  the  ripest  wits  and  learnedest  men  in  Cambridge.  In  1550 
Bishop  Ridley  made  choice  of  him  for  his  chaplain.  Two  other  of 
Ridley’s  chaplains — Rogers  and  Bradford — died  at  the  stake.’ 

Grindal  was  one  of  those  who  assisted  at  Bucer’s  funeral. 
He  became  in  succession  Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s,  chaplain  to 
Edward  VI,  and  Prebendary  of  Westminster.  ‘ At  the  death 
of  the  good  King  Edward  VI,’  says  Strype, 

‘ we  find  him  flying  his  native  country  to  avoid  the  persecution 
and  cruelty  that  the  Popish  religion  directed  to  be  used  to  replant 
itself,  and  especially  towards  the  most  eminent  of  the  preachers 
and  instruments  of  the  Reformation,  whereof  our  divine  was 
deservedly  looked  upon  as  one.  He  made  Strasbourg  his  sanctuary, 
the  magistrates  of  which  town  did  freely  and  Christianly  give 
harbour  to  divers  English  Protestants  of  the  best  rank,  both  the 
laity  and  the  clergy,  and  allowed  them  a church  for  the  exercise  of 
their  religion  according  as  they  professed  it  in  England.  Thither 
he  came  in  very  honourable  company,  viz.,  with  Sir  Anthony  Cook, 
Sir  Richard  Morison,  Sir  John  Cheke,  Sir  Thomas  Wroth,  and 
Mr.  Hales — all  persons  of  very  great  learning  and  extraordinary 
worth  and  goodness.  Being  almost  in  despair  of  the  restoration  of 
religion  in  England,  and  consequently  of  his  return  thither  again, 
he  resolved  to  make  himself  master  of  the  German  tongue  that  he 
might  be  able  to  preach  God’s  Word  in  the  German  churches.  The 
better  to  compass  which,  he  retired  from  Strasbourg  to  a town  called 
Wasselheim  to  learn  the  language,  which  he  at  length  did  to  that 
perfection  that  his  voice  might  have  been  heard  in  the  German 
churches.  He  also  made  some  residence  at  Spires.’ 

During  his  exile  Grindal  was  all  along  a diligent  collector  of 
papers  relating  to  the  writings,  examinations,  acts  and  sufferings 
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of  the  martyrs  in  England  under  Queen  Mary.  John  Foxe,  the 
martyrologist,  received  great  assistance  in  his  work  from 
Grindal. 

In  1554,  and  again  in  1555,  Grindal  was  at  Frankfort  in 
connexion  with  the  disputes  in  the  English  refugee  church  in 
that  town.  He  never  forgot  the  kindness  of  the  Frankfort 
magistrates.  In  1561,  for  example,  when  writing  to  Frankfort, 
he  paid  tribute  to  ‘ the  charitable  and  Christian  harbour 
afforded  them  there  in  their  afflicted  state,’  adding  that  ‘ no 
time  should  ever  root  this  benefit  out  of  their  mind.’ 

‘ That  England  had  so  many  Bishops  and  other  ministers  of 
God’s  Word  which  at  that  day  preached  the  pure  doctrine  of  the 
Gospel  was,  he  said,  owing  to  Strasbourg,  Zurich,  Basle,  Worms,  but 
above  all  the  rest  to  Frankfort.  You  received  our  people  and 
embraced  them  with  the  highest  humanity.  And  if  we  should  not 
acknowledge  this  piety  of  yours  with  thankful  minds,  we  were  of 
all  mankind  the  most  ungrateful.’ 

Grindal  was  one  of  the  first  to  return  to  England  after  the 
death  of  Queen  Mary,  and  it  is  recorded  that  ‘he  was  soon 
employed  in  several  weighty  ecclesiastical  affairs.’  Strype 
states  that 

‘ When  Bonner,  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  by  his  late  bloodiness 
procured  an  eternal  stain  of  cruelty  upon  his  name,  was  laid  aside 
from  his  bishopric,  the  Queen  thought  none  so  fit  to  succeed  him  as 
Grindal.  But  our  Bishop-elect  remained  under  some  scruples  of 
conscience  about  some  things,  especially  the  habits  and  ceremonies 
required  to  be  used  of  such  as  were  Bishops.  In  this  scruple, 
therefore,  he  thought  fit  to  consult  with  Peter  Martyr,  one  of  the 
learnedest  Protestant  Professors  of  Divinity  in  Europe  in  his  time 
and  of  excellent  moderation,  and  at  that  time  public  professor  at 
Zurich  in  Helvetia.  That  reverend  man  gave  his  answer  and  in 
general  advised  him  to  do  nothing  against  his  conscience.’ 

This  matter  of  ceremonies  and  vestments  was  the  subject  of 
considerable  discussion  and  controversy.  Strype  says  : 

‘ The  first  Bishops  that  were  made  and  who  were  but  newly 
returned  out  of  their  exile — as  Cox,  Grindal,  Horne,  Sandys,  Jewel, 
Parkhurst,  Bentham — upon  their  first  return,  before  they  entered 
upon  their  ministry,  laboured  all  they  could  against  receiving  into 
the  Church  papistical  habits  and  that  all  the  ceremonies  should  be 
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clean  laid  aside.  But  they  could  not  obtain  it  from  the  Queen  and 
Parliament ; and  the  habits  were  enacted.  Then  they  consulted 
together  what  to  do,  being  in  some  doubt  whether  to  enter  into 
their  functions.  But  they  concluded  unanimously  not  to  desert 
their  ministry  [because  of]  some  rites  that,  as  they  considered,  were 
but  a few  and  not  evil  in  themselves,  especially  since  the  doctrine 
of  the  Gospel  remained  pure  and  entire.  They  [also  considered] 
that  by  [themselves]  filling  these  rooms  in  the  Church  they  might 
keep  out  Lutherans  and  such  as  were  suspected  Papists  ; which  was 
an  argument  the  learned  foreigners  their  friends  suggested  to  them.’ 

Grindal  was  consecrated  on  December  21,  1559,  with,  at 
the  same  time,  Cox  of  Ely,  Sandys  of  Worcester  (both  fellow- 
refugees  of  Grindal)  and  Meric  Bangor.  The  consecration  took 
place  in  the  Archbishop’s  Chapel  at  Lambeth,  Archbishop 
Parker  being  assisted  by  Bishops  Barlow,  Scory  and  Hodgson 
(suffragan).  Soon  after  his  own  consecration,  the  Bishop  pro- 
ceeded to  the  ordination  of  ministers,  these  consisting  in  a great 
measure  of  such  young  persons  as  had  left  the  universities  in 
the  late  reign  and  studied  abroad  at  Zurich,  Strasbourg  and 
other  places. 

In  the  Archives  of  St.  Thomas  at  Strasbourg  there  are  six 
or  seven  letters  from  Grindal  to  Conrad  Hubert,  ranging  in 
date  from  May  1559  to  August  1563,  including  one  dated 
from  London  on  July  14,  1559,  in  the  course  of  which  he  says  : 

‘ Many  of  our  friends,  who  w^ere  in  exile  in  Germany,  are  now 
marked  out  for  Bishops.  I wish  for  a German  amanuensis, 
because  I am  unwilling  entirely  to  forget  your  language.’  This 
German  amanuensis  would  appear  to  have  been  sent  over  to 
him,  as  in  a letter  from  Grindal  to  John  Utenhove,  minister  of 
the  Dutch  congregation  in  London,  dated  March  25,  1564,  we 
find  the  Bishop  writing  : ‘ Martin,  my  servant,  desireth  to  be 
received  into  your  church,  as  not  well  enough  understanding 
our  language,  being  a man  of  Cologne.  What  he  understandeth 
of  the  principles  of  our  religion,  you  may  easily  know  by  exami- 
nation. As  to  his  life  and  manners,  he  hath  now  lived  with  me 
almost  a whole  year  honestly  and  soberly,  so  that  neither  I nor 
mine  have  ever  seen  any  crime  in  him.  I pray,  therefore,  that 
he  may  be  received  into  your  congregation.’ 

Conrad  Hubert  was  preacher  at  the  church  of  St.  Thomas 
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in  Strasbourg  where  Bucer  had  ministered  prior  to  his  flight  to 
England  ; he  was  also  one  of  the  guardians  of  Bucer’s  children. 
Another  of  the  letters  in  the  Archives,  from  Grindal  to  Hubert, 
dated  October  13,  1560,  includes  these  words  : 

‘ I send  you  at  last  the  promised  account  of  the  exhumation  of 
Bucer  and  Fagius  which  I have  caused  to  be  carefully  drawn  up  by 
a certain  learned  man  who  was  a spectator  of  the  whole  tragedy. 
You  have  [here]  also  the  account  of  [their]  restoration.  I send 
you  likewise  some  writings  of  Bucer  himself  which  had  hitherto 
lain  unnoticed  among  the  papers  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  which  he  has  given  me  for  their  purpose.  Commend  our 
churches  to  God  in  your  prayers.  Both  I myself  and  all  the  rest  of 
us  who  were  received  there  with  so  much  kindness  and  hospitality 
during  the  time  of  our  exile  pray  for  every  blessing  and  happiness 
to  the  State  of  Strasbourg  and  are  prepared,  in  our  turn,  to  show 
every  manifestation  of  gratitude.  Salute  my  very  courteous  host. 
Master  James  Heldelin,  the  minister  at  Wasselheim,  together  with 
his  most  excellent  wife.’ 

The  first  Protestant  minister  at  Wasselheim  (from  1524  to 
1541)  was  Andreas  Keller,  who,  born  in  1503  at  Kosenburg  in 
Wiirtemberg,  began  to  preach  in  1523  in  his  native  town,  but 
the  following  year  had  to  flee  and  made  his  way  to  Strasbourg. 
Keller  was  succeeded  at  Wasselheim  in  1541  by  Jacob  Heldelin, 
who  ministered  there  until  1562.  It  was  Heldelin  with  whom 
Grindal  made  his  home  and  from  whom  he  learned  German.  It 
was  exceedingly  interesting  to  me  to  visit  the  manse  at  Wassel- 
heim and  to  see  the  minister  there.  The  house  is  not , apparently, 
the  actual  building  in  which  Grindal  lodged  with  his  ‘ very 
courteous  host  ’ and  his  ‘ most  excellent  wife,’  but  a succeeding 
edifice  put  up  on  the  same  site  as  the  original  building.  I was 
shown  an  ancient  register,  or  minute  book,  in  which,  in  fading 
writing,  there  was  a note  as  to  Grindal’s  visit  to  the  manse  and 
even  a reference  to  the  poorness  of  the  German  that  the  English- 
man was  likely  to  pick  up  in  so  remote  a place  as  Wasselheim  ! 

Dr.  D.  Jean  Adam,  of  Dorlisheim,  one  of  the  greatest  living 
authorities  on  the  early  period  of  Strasbourg  Protestant  history, 
very  kindly  undertook  a search  on  my  behalf  in  the  Strasbourg 
Archives,  but  unfortunately  without  much  definite  result.  No 
original  records  can  be  traced  to-day  in  Strasbourg  itself  as  to 
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the  company  of  influential  English  refugees  who  were  so 
hospitably  treated  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city  during  the 
years  1553  to  1558.  Dr.  Adam  could  find  no  information 
preserved  in  the  Archives.  An  investigation  of  Carton’s 
Belations  avec  les  Eglises  Etmngeres,  of  Diarium  Marbacliii, 
and  of  the  rolls  of  the  City  Council  of  Twenty-one,  was  also 
fruitless.  There  were,  at  the  period  under  consideration, 
Elendenherberge,  municipal  lodging-houses  in  which  refugees 
were  accommodated,  and  undoubtedly  registers  of  these 
refugees  were  kept,  but  these  registers  apparently  no  longer 
exist.  Also,  as  there  were  births,  marriages  and  deaths  among 
the  English  refugees,  doubtless  there  were  proper  registers  of 
these  interesting  family  events,  but  these  also  are  not  now 
available. 

With  reference  to  Strype’s  clear  and  unqualified  statement 
that  ‘ the  magistrates  of  Strasbourg  allowed  to  the  English 
Protestants  a church  for  the  exercise  of  their  religion  according 
as  they  professed  it  in  England,’  I have  gone  to  some  consider- 
Itble  trouble  in  the  endeavour  to  track  down  the  particular 
church  in  which  the  English  are  stated  to  have  been  ‘ allowed 
the  exercise  of  their  religion.’  It  would  appear,  however,  that, 
whichever  church  this  was,  it  was  not  a separate  and  distinct 
building  such  as  was  allocated  to  the  refugees  in  Frankfort  by 
the  magistrates  of  that  city.  Dr.  Adam  states  definitely  that 
‘ No  special  church  was  assigned  to  the  English  fugitives  stay- 
ing at  Strasbourg  during  the  reign  of  Mary  Tudor,  but  they 
joined  the  foreigners’  community  founded  by  Calvin  in  1538. 
That  community  was  composed  of  Frenchmen,  Italians,  Bel- 
gians, Englishmen,  Spaniards  and  others.  It  was  called  the 
French  congregation,”  and  held  services  in  1554  and  the  follow- 
ing years  at  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  which  stood  where  the  Place 
Gutenberg  now  is.  It  may  be  that  Canon  Pierre  Alexander, 
who  had  already  been  a preacher  to  the  French  congregation 
about  1545,  and  who  in  1554  came  back  from  England  to  his 
former  post,  preached  once  (exceptionally)  in  English  for  the 
English  fugitives.  But  that  this  should  have  gone  on  for  any 
length  of  time,  or  in  a regular  way,  is  highly  improbable.  Some 
of  the  refugees  attended  the  German  service  ’ (possibly  in  the 
church  of  St.  Thomas). 
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In  the  year  1560  Parker,  Grindal  and  Cox  had  the  courage 
(or  the  temerity)  to  write  a secret  letter  to  the  Queen,  with  the 
intent  to  persuade  her  to  marry,  ‘ showing  her  how  the  safety 
and  the  welfare  of  the  Church  and  Kingdom  depended  upon 
issue  of  her  Koyal  body,  concluding  that  till  they  should  see 
that  fortunate  day  they  should  never  repose  themselves  to 
minister  in  their  offices  comfortably,  in  perfect  joy  and  quiet  in 
heart.’  According  to  Strype, 

‘ The  Bishop  of  London  had  the  care  and  inspection  of  all  the 
foreign  churches  in  the  said  city,  namely,  both  the  Dutch  and  the 
French,  under  which  were  comprised  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
congregations  ; and  he  was  their  superintendent,  and  so  termed. 
The  chief  was  the  Dutch  (or  German)  church  settled  first  by 
King  Edward  VI.  The  church  formerly  belonging  to  the  Augustine 
Friars  was  given  by  that  prince  to  a Lasco,  their  first  minister, 
and  his  congregation.  This  congregation  petitioned  the  Queen  to 
have  their  church  restored  them  and  their  charter  renewed.  Here 
Bishop  Grindal  was  their  great  friend  and  advocate  at  Court.  Their 
chief  elder  about  this  time  was  John  Utenhove,  a man  of  noble 
rank  and  quality  and  formerly  assistant  to  a Lasco  in  this  church.’ 

As  to  the  French  congregation,  Grindal  wrote  to  Calvin 
desiring  him  to  send  over  to  England  ‘ some  honest,  able  person  ’ 
to  act  as  minister.  Calvin  accordingly  sent  Nicolas  des  Gallars, 
and  on  June  30,  1560,  we  find  des  Gallars  writing  to  Calvin 
in  these  terms  : 

‘ I waited  upon  the  Bishop,  by  whom  I was  received  very 
courteously.  He  accosted  the  elders  who  had  accompanied  me  to 
his  residence  and  exhorted  them  that  they  should  follow  my 
recommendations,  and  henceforth  act  in  all  circumstances  by  my 
advice,  and  show  themselves  friendly  towards  me  and  admonish  the 
whole  church  of  their  duty  towards  me.  Then  he  offered  me  his 
good  offices,  and  said  that  I might  have  familiar  access  to  him  as 
often  as  I wished.  I requested  that  all  matters  in  our  church  might 
be  determined  by  his  authority,  by  which  means  our  people  would 
be  more  effectually  kept  to  their  duty.’ 

In  the  following  year  the  Dutch  (or  Flemish)  Church,  con- 
sisting of  refugees  from  England  who,  on  the  accession  of 
Queen  Mary,  had  fled  to  Frankfort  and  had  there  ‘ enjoyed 
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peaceably  the  exercise  of  their  religion  and  worship,’  was  now 
in  danger,  at  the  instance  of  over-zealous  Lutherans,  of  being 
ejected  from  the  city.  ‘ This,’  says  Strype, 

‘ put  this  poor  congregation  to  great  trouble,  and  they  imparted 
their  present  condition  to  their  brethren  of  the  Dutch  Church  in 
London,  which  soon  made  known  to  the  Bishop  in  what  ill  case  those 
their  brethren  stood.  The  good  Bishop  heartily  espoused  their 
part,  and  having  been  formerly  known  unto  those  of  Frankfort, 
when  the  English  exiles  were  there,  he  wrote  a very  earnest  letter 
to  them  in  behalf  of  this  church  and  for  the  continuance  of  it  still 
among  them.  The  Bishop  forgot  not,  in  this  letter  to  those  magis- 
trates of  Frankfort,  to  acknowledge,  with  all  possible  gratitude, 
their  great  charity  and  humanity  in  the  hospitable  entertainment 
the  English  exiles  had  lately  found  with  them.  This  letter  was 
delivered  to  the  Senate  of  Frankfort  on  17  December  1561.’ 

Two  years  after  this,  it  is  recorded, 

‘ the  persecution  being  very  hot  in  France,  many  poor  Protestants 
fled  thence  daily  hither  and  planted  themselves  with  their  goods 
and  eflects,  at  London.  And  there  having  been  hot  war  this  year 
between  England  and  France,  many  Englishmen’s  goods  and 
merchandises  had  been  seized  by  the  French.  Whereupon  certain 
proclamations  were  issued  out  in  like  manner  to  seize  the  Frenchmen’s 
goods.  Some  evil-disposed  men  took  occasion  hence  to  take  several 
poor  French  Protestants  who  were  coming  hither  for  sanctuary  from 
their  own  country  and  made  them  prizes.  Grindal  looked  upon 
their  condition  as  his  own  (for  he  remembered  himself  an  exile  for 
religion  not  long  ago),  and  therefore  made  earnest  application  to 
Sir  William  Cecil  on  their  behalf.’ 

In  December  1568  the  Duke  of  Alva,  Governor  of  the 
Netherlands, 

‘ unjustly  seized  the  goods  and  effects  of  the  English  residing  in 
those  countries  and  made  them  prisoners.  The  Queen  [thereupon] 
commanded  the  goods  and  ships  of  such  Netherlanders  as  lived  and 
traded  in  England  to  be  arrested  in  like  manner.  Of  these  Nether- 
landers, subjects  of  the  King  of  Spain,  there  were  great  numbers 
now  in  London,  most  whereof  were  such  as  fled  over  hither  from  the 
tyranny  and  persecution  exercised  in  those  parts.  This  arrest, 
falling  upon  the  effects  of  many  of  these  good  people,  created  great 
disturbances  and  confusions  among  them,  so  that  they  were  in  very 
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evil  case.  Now  did  tlie  Bishop  of  London  interpose  himself  ’ [on 
his  attention  being  drawn  to  this  matter  by  Jean  Cousin,  minister 
of  the  French  church]  ‘ and  by  his  intercession  at  Court  obtained 
that  those  who  were  Protestants  and  members  either  of  the  Dutch, 
or  French,  or  Italian  church,  or  that  frequented  their  English  parish 
churches,  might  either  escape,  or  be  released  of,  this  arrest. 
Catalogues  of  the  names  of  all  the  members  of  these  foreign  churches 
planted  in  London  were  sent  in  to  the  Bishop,  testified  under  the 
respective  ministers’  and  elders’  hands,  and  these  lists  were  by  him 
sent  to  Court.’  ‘ The  French  church  gave  in  the  names  of  all  their 
members  born  in  King  Philip’s  dominions,  which  were  in  number  440. 
This  list  [was]  subscribed  [by]  Jean  Cousin,  Anthony  de  Pouchel 
and  Pierre  Chastellian,  ministers  ; Michael  Chaudron,  Gerard  de 
Lobel,  and  others  that  were  seniors.’ 

In  1570  Grindal  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  York.  His 
early  impressions  of  the  Yorkshire  folk  were  not  very  flattering. 
On  August  29,  1570,  he  wrote  : ‘ Methinks  I see  in  this  people 
three  evil  qualities,  which  are,  great  ignorance,  much  dulness 
to  conceive  better  instruction,  and  great  stiffness  to  retain  their 
wonted  errors.  I will  labour  as  much  as  I can  to  cure  every 
of  these.’ 

After  the  lapse  of  four  years  things  would  seem  to  have 
improved,  for  it  is  recorded  in  1574  that  ‘ the  northern  parts 
were  now  so  well  governed  by  the  Archbishop  that  all  was  on 
very  quiet  and  peaceable  condition  in  the  ecclesiastical  state. 
By  the  care  and  diligence  of  the  Archbishop  the  number  of 
Papists  daily  diminished.  He  took  what  care  he  could  that 
none  but  men  of  some  ability  and  learning  might  be  admitted 
to  the  cure  of  souls.’ 

On  November  25,  1575,  Grindal  was  notified  by  his  friend 
the  Lord  Treasurer  that  ‘ I do  think  assuredly  her  Majesty  will 
have  your  grace  to  come  to  this  province  of  Canterbury.’ 
‘ This  honour,’  it  is  recorded, 

‘ was  not  of  our  Archbishop’s  own  ambitious  seeking  ; nay,  he  had 
many  inward  motions  to  decline  it.  He  was  possessed  with  an 
humble  spirit  and  low  conceit  of  his  own  abilities  for  so  high  a 
function  in  the  Church.  But  well  had  it  been  for  our  most  reverend 
father  had  he  continued  at  York  and  never  removed  a step  higher 
to  Canterbury,  since  he  lived  here  so  quietly,  had  such  a share  in 
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his  Sovereign’s  favour,  and  governed  so  well  in  those  northern  parts, 
whereas  soon  after  his  translation  he  met  with  much  sorrow  and 
fell  under  the  Queen’s  frowns.’ 

In  the  following  year — 1576 — Buceri  Scripta  Anglicana 
was  issued  in  folio,  ‘ comprising  all  Bucer’s  dissertations, 
readings  and  disputations  while  he  was  in  England,  together 
with  other  matters  relating  to  that  learned  German  confessor 
and  sometime  King  Edward’s  Public  Header  of  Divinity  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  They  were  set  forth  by  Conrad 
Hubert,  a learned  man  of  Strasbourg,  and  by  him  dedicated  to 
our  Archbishop,  choosing  him  for  patron  to  the  book  both 
because  he  had  been  one  of  Bucer’s  chief  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance at  Cambridge  and  also  had  procured  most  of  the  pieces 
when  published,  according  as  he  had  promised  Hubert,  when 
he  was  at  Strasbourg,  that  he  would  get  him  the  remainder  of 
Bucer’s  v/orks.  And  he  was  as  good  as  his  vford,  for  soon  after 
his  return  to  England  he  sent  over  to  the  said  learned  man  an 
account  of  Bucer’s  life,  death,  burial,  exhumation  and  re-burial, 
together  with  other  volumes  wrote  by  Bucer’s  own  hands.’ 

Strype  tells  us  that 

‘ This  great  and  good  man  was  of  a mild  and  subdued  temper, 
courteous  and  afiable  in  his  deportment,  not  touchy  nor  soon  angry, 
well  spoken  and  easy  of  access,  and  of  a free  and  liberal  heart.  His 
fear  of  God  and  sincere  love  of  religion  appeared  evidently  in  his 
willingly  foregoing  of  his  own  country,  his  ease,  his  presidency  of 
Pembroke  Hall,  his  prebends  in  the  churches  of  St.  Paul  and  West- 
minster, and  all  his  preferments  and  hopes,  and  living  abroad  in  a 
strange  land,  that  he  might  preserve  his  conscience  and  serve  God 
in  purity  and  truth,  cheerfully  comporting  with  straiter  circumstances 
of  living.  He  was  a great  preacher  in  King  Edward  Vi’s  time,  and 
one  of  the  eminentest  in  that  faculty  both  at  Court  and  University. 
When  ecclesiastical  power  was  committed  to  him,  one  of  his  chief 
cares  was  to  supply  the  churches  under  him  with  preachers,  of 
which  there  was  everywhere  a great  scarcity  in  his  time.  Yet 
withal  he  took  special  care  what  preachers  he  allowed.  Another 
thing  which  he  laboured  to  redress  was  the  ignorance  and  sloth  of 
the  clergy.  And  in  order  to  this  reformation,  upon  his  first  coming 
to  the  see  of  Canterbury  he  earnestly  set  himself  to  encourage  and 
regulate  the  exercises  called  prophesyings,  which  had  been  used 
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before  in  most  dioceses.  But  in  this  his  purpose  the  well-meaning 
Archbishop  could  not  succeed,  being  checked  in  it  very  angrily  by 
the  Queen,  who  had  no  good  opinion  of  them.  The  Archbishop,  on 
the  other  hand,  [believed]  that  they  would  tend  much  to  the 
improving  of  the  clergy  and  edifying  of  the  people,  so  that  he  would 
never  be  brought  to  give  forth  his  orders  for  putting  them  down.  . . . 
There  is  a letter  extant  among  Calvin’s  Epistles  bearing  date 
May  15,  1560,  the  import  whereof  is  that  that  pious  pastor  of 
Geneva  returned  his  thankful  acknowledgments  unto  our  Bishop  for 
the  care  he  had  taken  of  those  poor  French  Protestants  that  had 
settled  themselves  in  the  city  of  London,  by  his  obtaining  for  them 
from  the  Queen  the  liberty  of  worshipping  God  purely  and  that 
they  might  have  a faithful  minister  of  their  own  to  preach  God’s 
Word  and  perform  other  ministerial  offices  among  them. 

‘ A matter  well  meant  by  the  Archbishop  proved  the  cause  of 
much  trouble,  sorrow  and  affliction  to  him,  so  long  as  he  was  Arch- 
bishop, laying  him  under  the  Queen’s  lasting  displeasure.  The 
matter  was  this  : He  well  perceived  the  ignorance  of  the  clergy  and 
the  great  need  there  was  of  more  frequent  preaching  for  the 
instruction  of  the  people  in  the  grounds  and  truth  of  religion.  In 
order  to  which  he  encouraged  a practice  the  manner  whereof  was 
that  the  ministers  of  such  [and  such]  a division,  at  a set  time,  met 
together  in  some  church  belonging  to  a market  or  other  large  town, 
and  there  each  in  their  order  explained,  according  to  their  ability, 
some  particular  portion  of  Scripture  allotted  them  before.  And 
after  all  of  them  had  done,  a moderator,  who  was  one  of  the  gravest 
and  best  learned  among  them,  made  his  observations  upon  what 
the  rest  had  said,  and  determined  the  true  sense  of  the  place.  And 
all  was  to  be  dispatched  within  such  [and  such]  a space  of  time. 

‘ These  were  commonly  called  exercises  or  prophesyings.  At 
these  assemblies  there  were  great  confluxes  of  people  to  hear  and 
learn.  And  by  this  means  the  ministers  and  curates  were  forced  to 
read  authors,  and  consult  expositors  and  commentators,  and  to 
follow  their  studies,  that  they  might  speak  to  purpose  wffien  they 
were  to  appear  in  public,  and  hereby  they  considerably  profited 
themselves  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scripture.  But  the  inconvenience 
was  that  at  these  meetings  happened  at  length  confusions  and 
disturbances,  some  affecting  to  show  their  parts  and  to  confute  others 
that  spake  not  so  appositely  perhaps  as  themselves  ; they  also 
sometimes  would  broach  heterodox  opinions.  The  people  also  fell 
to  arguing  and  disputing  much  upon  religion  ; sometimes  a layman 
would  take  upon  him  to  speak  ; so  that  the  exercises  degenerated 
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into  factions,  divisions  and  censurings.  The  Archbishop  laboured 
to  redress  these  mischiefs  and  irregularities,  by  setting  down  rules 
and  orders  for  the  more  useful  management  of  these  exercises. 

‘ However,  the  Queen  liked  not  these  religious  exercises,  nor 
would  she  have  them  continued.  She  did  [not]  like  that  the  laity 
should  neglect  their  secular  affairs  by  repairing  to  these  meetings, 
which  she  thought  might  fill  their  heads  with  notions  and  so 
occasion  dissensions  and  unquiet  disputes.  And  the  Archbishop 
being  at  Court,  she  particularly  declared  herself  offended  at  the 
numbers  of  preachers,  as  well  as  at  the  exercises,  and  warned  him 
to  redress  both  ; urging  that  three  or  four  preachers  might  suffice 
for  a county,  and  that  the  reading  of  the  homilies  to  the  people  was 
enough.  The  speeches  she  used  to  him  were  somewhat  sharp,  and 
she  was  very  resolute  to  have  no  more  exercises  of  this  sort,  and 
that  the  licences  for  preaching  should  be  more  sparingly  granted  out. 

‘ This  did  not  a little  afflict  the  grave  man.  He  thought  the 
Queen  made  some  infringement  upon  his  office,  to  whom  the  highest 
trust  in  the  Church  of  England,  next  to  herself,  was  committed  ; 
and,  therefore,  that  she  was  somewhat  too  peremptory  to  require 
-this  to  be  done  without  advising  at  all  with  him  in  a matter  so 
directly  respecting  religion  and  the  souls  of  her  subjects  ; nor  could 
he  in  conscience  comply  with  her  commands.  Therefore  when  he 
came  home  he  resolved  to  write  at  large  his  mind  to  her. 

‘ [This  he  did,  beseeching  her]  with  patience  to  read  over  what 
he  had  writ  with  his  own  rude  hand.  The  issue  was  that  all  the 
Archbishop  could  say  or  write  moved  not  the  Queen  from  her 
resolution.  She  seemed  much  offended  with  him,  and  resolved  to 
have  him  suspended  and  sequestered  ; [moreover,]  seeing  he  would 
not  be  instrumental  in  it,  [she]  sent  her  own  commandment  by  her 
letters  to  the  rest  of  the  Bishops  wholly  to  put  down  these  exercises. 
[This  last  she  actually  did]  in  the  beginning  of  May,  1577,  [in  which 
same  month]  the  Lords  in  the  Star  Chamber  confined  him  to  his 
house  and  sequestered  him  for  six  months. 

‘ In  1580  Convocation,  meeting  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  drew  up 
an  humble  petition  to  the  Queen  to  restore  the  Archbishop  to  his 
place.  But  this  address  proved  ineffectual.  [In  1582,  apparently,] 
the  Archbishop  had  his  sequestration  taken  off  and  was  restored  to 
the  exercise  of  his  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction. 

‘ In  January,  1583,  [the  Archbishop  having  become  blind  without 
hope  of  recovery  of  his  sight,]  the  Queen  sent  to  him  her  Almoner, 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  to  signify  that  it  was  her  pleasure  that 
he  should  resign,  an  honourable  pension  [to  be]  assigned  him.  [In 
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reply]  lie  [wrote]  praying  that  the  Queen  would  permit  him  to 
continue  in  place  till  a little  after  Michaelmas,  but  on  the  6th  of  J uly 
the  holy  Archbishop  concluded  his  life  and,  spent  with  cares  and 
labours  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  surrendered  his  soul  to  God, 
dying  in  his  great  climacteric  year,  viz.,  63.’ 

There  are  portraits  of  Grindal  at  Lambeth  Palace  and 
Fulham  Palace  ; also  at  the  University  Library,  Cambridge, 
and  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge. 

Hi  sH  sH  sH 

Miles  Coverdale  was  born  in  1488,  in  the  district  of  Cover- 
dale  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Common 
Law  and  D.D.  Later  in  life  he  also  received  a D.D.  from 
Tubingen.  In  October  1535  there  was  published  the  first 
edition  of  the  whole  Bible  ever  to  appear  in  the  English  tongue. 
This  was  the  w^ork  of  Coverdale.  Thomas  Cromwell  was  his 
friend  and  protector  and,  after  Cromwell’s  execution  at  the 
hands  of  Henry  VIII,  Coverdale  left  England  for  Germany, 
residing  first  at  Tubingen  and  afterwards  at  Bergzabern,  in  the 
duchy  of  Zwei  Briicken,  supporting  himself  at  the  latter  place 
by  keeping  a school  and  by  a pastoral  charge  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed  by  reason  of  his  knowdedge  of  the  German 
language.  Here  he  lived  from  1543  to  1546,  in  very  straitened 
circumstances,  until,  on  the  death  of  Henry  VIII,  he  was  re- 
called home.  It  is  stated  that  ‘ shortly  after  he  left  England 
he  married  a person  of  Scotch  extraction  named  Elizabeth 
Macheson,  a connexion  which  appears  to  have  been  to  him  a 
source  of  great  comfort.’  Elizabeth  Macheson’s  sister  was  the 
wife  of  Dr.  John  Maccabaeus  McAlpine,  who  helped  to  translate 
the  first  Danish  Bible. 

On  his  return  to  England,  in  March  1548,  he  was  appointed 
one  of  Edw^ard  Vi’s  chaplains  and  almoner  to  the  widow  of 
Henry  VIII,  Catherine  Parr,  whose  funeral  sermon  he  preached 
in  September  1548.  In  January  1550  he  was  nominated  to 
serve  on  a Commission  to  put  down  ‘ Anabaptists  and  such 
like  sectaries.’  In  the  same  year  he  issued  a new  edition  of 
his  Bible  printed  at  Zurich  by  Froschover.  He  acted  as  co- 
adjutor to  John  Voysey,  Bishop  of  Exeter.  On  Voysey’s 
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resignation  in  1551,  Coverdale  was  appointed  his  successor  in 
the  bishopric.  We  are  told  that  he  ‘ most  worthilie  did  per- 
forme  the  office  committed  unto  him  ; he  preached  continuallie 
upon  euerie  holie  daie.  His  wife  was  a most  sober,  chaste  and 
godlie  matron.’  He  was  hospitable,  liberal,  sober,  modest. 
He  was  very  constant  in  his  attendance  at  the  House  of  Lords 
during  the  1552  and  1553  Parliaments.  On  the  death  of 
Edward  VI,  he  was  deprived  and  his  predecessor  Voysey  was 
reinstated.  He  was  thrown  into  prison  and  was  in  danger  of 
death,  but  the  King  of  Denmark  interceded  for  his  release,  and 
eventually  an  order  for  such  release  was  made  out  in  February 
1555.  Coverdale  returned  to  Denmark  and  was  subsequently 
appointed  preacher  to  the  exiles  at  Wesel  in  Friesland.  Here 
he  remained  until  he  was  re-invited  by  the  Duke  of  Zwei 
Briicken  to  his  former  charge  at  Bergzabern.  In  1558  he  was 
at  Geneva,  and  from  here  he  joined  in  a letter  addressed  by  the 
exiles  at  that  place  to  those  at  Basle,  Strasbourg,  Frankfort, 
-and  other  towns  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  an  amicable 
agreement  on  their  return  home  in  such  means  as  should  be 
agreed  upon  by  authority  with  reference  to  religion.  In  the 
same  year  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  assisted — in 
spite  of  his  deprivation — at  the  consecration  of  Archbishop 
Parker  on  December  17,  1559.  On  the  deprivation  of  Turber- 
ville  in  that  year,  Coverdale  did  not  return  to  his  former 
diocese  of  Exeter — possibly  owing  to  scruples  about  vestments. 
He  remained  without  preferment  until  1563,  ‘ because  he  could 
not,  or  cared  not  to,  comply  with  some  ceremonies  and  habits 
enjoined  to  churchmen,  which  was  the  cause  that  at  the  con- 
secration of  the  Archbishop  he  wore  only  a plain  black  gown.’ 
In  March  1563  he  was  collated  by  Grindal  to  the  living  of 
St.  Magnus,  London  Bridge  : this  he  resigned  in  1566.  He 
died  in  February  1569,  at  the  age  of  81. 

Neal,  in  his  History  of  the  Puritans,  says  Coverdale  ‘ was  a 
celebrated  preacher  admired  and  followed  by  all  the  Puritans, 
but  the  Act  of  Uniformity  brought  down  his  reverend  hairs 
with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Buried  in  St.  Bartholomew’s, 
behind  the  Exchange,  he  was  attended  to  his  grave  with  vast 
crowds  of  people.’  His  marble  tombstone  was  destroyed  in 
the  Great  Fire  of  London,  but  what  were  thought  to  be  his 
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remains  were  removed,  in  October  1840,  to  a vault  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Magnus. 

In  Fuller’s  Worthies,  we  read  that  Coverdale  was 

‘ trained  in  the  university  of  Cambridge  and  afterwards  became  an 
Augustine  friar  till,  his  eyes  being  opened,  he  quitted  that  super- 
stitious profession.  Going  to  Germany,  he  laboured  greatly  in 
translating  of  the  Bible  and  in  writing  many  books.  Returning 
into  England,  he  was  soon  after  made  Bishop  of  Exeter  by  King 
Edward  VI.  But  alas  ! he  was  not  comfortable  warm  in  his  place 
before  his  place  by  persecution  grew  too  hot  for  him  ; and  in  the 
first  year  of  Queen  Mary  he  was  cast  into  prison — a certain  forerunner 
of  his  martyrdom  had  not  Frederick,  King  of  Denmark,  seasonably 
interposed.  In  the  first  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  returned  to 
England,  but  not  to  Exeter ; never  resuming  that,  or  accepting  any 
other  bishopric.  Several  men  assigned  several  causes  hereof ; but 
only  Coverdale  knew  the  true  reason.’ 

During  his  exile,  Coverdale  was  known  as  Michael  Anglus. 
Bergzabern,  where  he  ministered  for  two  periods,  is  in  the 
Palatinate,  a little  to  the  north  of  Alsace.  It  is  clear  that  from 
here  he  visited  Strasbourg.  In  the  Archives  at  Zurich  there  is 
preserved  a letter  written  by  Coverdale  to  Henry  Bullinger, 
dated  from  Strasbourg,  July  27,  but  giving  no  year  (probably 
written  during  the  period  of  his  first  residence  at  Bergzabern 
on  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  visits  to  Strasbourg).  In  this,  he 
says  : ‘ I am  very  anxious  to  enjoy  your  society  and  to  behold 
your  church.  My  wife  offers  you  her  kindest  remembrances  in 
the  Lord.’  In  a letter  dated  from  Bergzabern,  December  9, 
1544,  written  to  Conrad  Hubert,  Coverdale  uses  the  w'ords, 
‘ wLen  I was  wdth  you  at  Strasbourg.’ 

Richard  Hides,  in  a letter  to  Henry  Bullinger,  dated  from 
Strasbourg  April  15,  1545,  writes  : ‘ Miles  Coverdale  is  truly 
one  who  is  very  dear  to  and  honourably  esteemed  by  all  the 
ministers  of  the  Word  and  other  learned  men  in  these  parts. 
He  is  master  of  a grammar  school  at  Bergzabern.  He  is  one 
of  those  who  rather  choose  to  be  banished  and  suffer  affliction 
with  the  people  of  God  than,  with  a wounded  conscience,  to 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  in  their  native  Egypt.’ 

From  Frankfort,  on  March  26,  1548,  Coverdale  wrote  to 
John  Calvin  : ‘ I am  now^  on  my  return  to  England,  having 
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been  invited  thither  after  an  exile  of  eight  years.  Affectionately 
salute  your  wife,  w^ho  deserved  so  well  from  me  and  mine,  when 
we  went  up  to  Strasbourg.’  A little  later  in  the  same  year 
Coverdale’s  fortunes  had  dramatically  changed.  On  October  21 
he  writes  thus  to  Paul  Fagius  ‘ from  the  King’s  castle  which  we 
call  Windsor  ’ : 

‘ I showed  your  letter  yesterday  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  has  undertaken  to  educate  your  dear  son,  both  in  religion  and 
learning,  at  his  own  expense.  He  truly  sympathises  in  your  mis- 
fortunes and,  reflecting  upon  the  lamentable  condition  of  your 
churches,  he  desired  you  most  especially  to  come  over  to  us  rather 
than  to  go  away  either  into  Turkey  or  Hungary.  We  entreat  you 
most  solemnly  to  come  over  to  us,  where  you  need  not  doubt  but 
that  you  wiU  be  most  acceptable  and  therefore  treated  with  the 
greatest  kindness.’ 

Coverdale’s  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  w^as  greatly 
inferior  to  that  subsequently  made  by  Tyndale,  was  finished 
'"on  October  4,  1535.  Thomas  Cromw^ell  had  obtained  for 
Coverdale  the  King’s  licence.  The  ^vork  was  dedicated  ‘ unto 
the  moost  victorious  prynce  and  our  moost  gracyous  soveraygne 
lorde  Kynge  Henry  the  eyghth  of  Englande  and  France,’  and 
is  subscribed  : ‘ Your  grace’s  humble  subjecte  and  daylye 

oratour,  Myles  Coverdale.’  In  this  dedication  the  author 
says  : 

‘ The  Word  of  God  bringeth  all  goodness  with  it ; it  bringeth 
learning  ; it  gendereth  understanding  ; it  causeth  good  works  ; it 
maketh  children  of  obedience  ; briefly  it  teacheth  all  states  their 
office  and  duty.  Where  it  is  taught  and  known,  it  lighteneth  all 
darkness,  comforteth  all  sorry  hearts,  leaveth  no  poor  man  unhelped, 
sufiereth  nothing  amiss  unamended,  permitteth  no  heresy  to  be 
preached,  but  reformeth  all  things,  amendeth  that  which  is  amiss, 
and  setteth  everything  in  order.  ...  As  I do  with  all  humbleness 
submit  my  understanding  and  my  poor  translation  unto  the  Spirit 
of  truth  in  your  grace,  so  make  I this  protestation,  having  God  to 
record  in  my  conscience,  that  I have  nothing  inserted  nor  altered  so 
much  as  one  word  for  the  maintenance  of  any  manner  of  sect,  but 
have  with  a clear  conscience  purely  and  faithfully  translated  this 
out  of  five  sundry  interpreters,  having  only  the  manifest  truth  of 
the  Scripture  before  mine  eyes.’ 
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Of  this  Bible  there  was  another  edition  in  1550,  which  was 
re-published  with  a new  title  in  1553.  The  1553  edition  was 
entitled  ‘ The  whole  Bible  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
faithfully  translated  into  English  by  Miles  Coverdale.’  The 
epistle  dedicatory  was  to  King  Edward  VI,  and  the  translator 
inserted  also  an  epistle  to  the  Christian  reader.  The  Psalms  of 
Coverdale’s  1535  translation  still  form  the  Psalter  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  The  Great  Bible  presented  to  Henry  VIII 
by  Cromwell  was  brought  out  in  1539  under  Coverdale’s  superin- 
tendence, and  Cranmer’s  Bible — the  following  year — was  also 
edited  by  him. 

The  tercentenary  of  the  first  complete  English  Bible  was 
observed  on  October  4,  1835.  Many  sermons  and  addresses 
were  delivered,  and  medals  were  struck  in  honour  of  Coverdale. 
One  writer  says  : 

‘ The  name  of  Coverdale  will  always  be  revered  as  that  of  the 
man  who  first  made  a complete  translation  of  the  Bible  in  English. 
Somewhat  timorous  [in  disposition],  he  leaned  all  through  his  life 
on  a more  powerful  nature.  Barnes,  Cromwell,  Cranmer,  Grindal, 
were  successively  his  patrons.  In  the  hour  of  trouble  he  was  content 
to  remain  in  obscurity  and  left  the  crown  of  martyrdom  to  be  earned 
by  men  of  tougher  fibre.  But  he  was  pious,  conscientious,  laborious, 
generous,  and  a thoroughly  honest  and  good  man.  He  knew  Latin 
and  German  well  and  some  Greek  and  Hebrew.  As  his  life  wore 
on,  he  became  more  inclined  to  Puritan  ideas.  All  accounts  agree 
in  his  remarkable  popularity  as  a preacher.’ 

In  a little  book  published  by  the  Eeligious  Tract  Society  in 
connexion  with  this  tercentenary,  it  is  stated  that  ‘ in  his 
diocese  his  conduct  was  most  exemplary.  Like  a true  primitive 
Bishop,  he  was  a constant  preacher  and  much  given  to  hospi- 
tality. He  was  sober  and  temperate  in  all  things,  holy  and  blame- 
less, friendly  to  good  men,  liberal  to  the  poor,  courteous  to  all, 
void  of  pride,  clothed  with  humility',  abhorring  covetousness 
and  every  vice.’ 

A publication  issued  by  the  Parker  Society  contains  these 
words  : 

‘ When  we  consider  Coverdale’s  character  in  all  its  different 
bearings,  and,  above  all,  his  labours  in  presenting  to  the  inhabitants 
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of  this  country,  and  all  the  nations  of  the  world  who  speak  the 
English  language,  the  Scriptures  in  their  native  tongue  : the  name 
of  Coverdale  is  one  which  wdll  always  be  mentioned  with  veneration 
and  respect.’ 

A large  number  of  letters  from  Coverdale  to  Conrad  Hubert, 
mostly  written  from  Bergzabern  in  the  years  1543  to  1545,  are 
preserved  in  the  City  Archives  at  Strasbourg. 

John  Hooper  was  born  in  Somersetshire  about  1495,  and 
was  educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford.  His  attention  was 
first  drawn  to  the  subject  of  the  new  religion  by  the  perusal 
of  some  of  the  writings  of  Zwingli  and  Bullinger  : so  deep, 
indeed,  was  the  impression  these  works  made  upon  him  that 
he  studied  them  with  devotion  night  and  day.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII  he  found  himself  obliged  to  flee  for  his  life  to 
avoid  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles . ‘ He  escaped , ’ 

we  are  told,  ‘to  the  higher  parts  of  Germany,  where  he  was 
friendly  and  lovingly  entertained  by  the  learned  men  of  Basle 
and  especially  at  Zurich  by  Master  Bullinger.’  Passing  through 
Strasbourg,  he  met  there  a lady  of  Antwerp,  named  Anna  de 
Tsenelas,  and  was  married  to  her  at  Basle  in  1546,  there  being 
several  children.  He  left  Zurich  in  March  1549  and,  arriving 
in  London  in  May,  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of 
Somerset.  The  wTiter  of  The  Fathers  of  the  English  Church 
says  that 

‘ He  used  continually  to  preach  most  times  tvAce  every  day. 
The  people  came  daily  in  great  flocks  and  companies  to  hear  his 
voice,  insomuch  that  oftentimes  the  church  would  be  so  full  that 
none  could  enter  further  than  the  doors  thereof.  In  his  doctrine  he 
was  earnest,  in  tongue  eloquent,  in  the  Scriptures  perfect,  in  pains 
indefatigable.  Moreover,  even  as  he  began,  so  he  continued  unto 
his  life’s  end.  His  life  was  so  pure  and  good  that  no  kind  of  slander 
could  fasten  any  faults  upon  him.  He  was  strong  of  body,  his 
health  whole  and  sound,  his  wit  very  pregnant,  his  patience  invincible. 
He  was  spare  of  diet,  sparer  of  words,  and  sparest  of  time.  He  talked 
always  with  a certain  severe  and  grave  grace.  Of  all  those  virtues 
and  qualities  required  in  a good  bishop  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle 
to  Timothy,  I know  not  one  lack  in  this  good  Bishop.  At  length  he 
was  called  to  preach  before  the  King’s  majesty,  and  soon  after  was 
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made  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  after  that  he  was  also  made  Bishop 
of  Worcester.’ 

There  was  a very  great  to-do,  however,  over  vestments  and 
ceremonies  before  Hooper  could  be  induced  to  accept  the  rite 
of  consecration.  From  Strasbourg,  in  October  1549,  John 
Burcher  wrote  to  Henry  Bullinger  : 

‘ Master  Hooper  is  very  busy  in  confuting  Lutheranism  and 
planting  the  truth.  He  is  giving  public  lectures  in  London,  where 
he  has  a numerous  auditory  and  is  praised  by  all  good  men.’ 

Seven  months  later,  Burcher  writes  again  : 

‘ The  name  of  Hooper  is  celebrated  throughout  all  England.  He 
is  appointed  a Royal  preacher,  and  is  a constant  defender  and 
promoter  of  the  true  faith.  His  praise  is  universally  proclaimed 
both  on  account  of  his  innocency  of  life  and  his  strictness  of 
discipline.’ 

After  a further  two  months  (in  June  1550),  Hooper  himself 
writes  to  Bullinger  : 

‘ At  Easter  it  pleased  the  King  and  the  Council  to  offer  to  me 
the  bishopric  of  Gloucester.  I declined  by  reason  of  the  shameful 
and  impious  form  of  the  oath  and  also  on  account  of  those  Aaronic 
habits  which  they  still  retain  in  that  calling.  The  King  wished  to 
know  the  reason  of  my  having  refused  to  serve  God  in  so  pious  and 
holy  a calling.  On  last  Ascension  Day  I was  summoned  before  the 
whole  Council  to  state  my  reasons.  At  last  the  discussion  ended  to 
the  satisfaction  of  myself  and  that  of  all  godly  persons.  The  result 
was  such  as  to  set  me  clear  from  all  defilement  of  superstition  and 
from  the  imposition  of  the  oath.  On  these  terms  I took  upon  myself 
the  charge  committed  to  me.’ 

There  was  a great  struggle  before  this  point  w^as  reached. 
Strype  says  : 

‘ At  length  he  was  commanded  by  the  Privy  Council  to  keep  his 
house — unless  it  were  to  go  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  the 
Bishops  of  Ely,  London  or  Lincoln,  for  counsel  and  the  satisfaction 
of  his  conscience  ; and  neither  to  preach  nor  read  till  he  had  further 
licence  from  the  Council.  But,  notwithstanding  this  command,  he 
kept  not  his  house  and  writ  a book  and  printed  it  intituled 
“ A Confession  of  my  faith.”  On  January  13  he  appeared  before  the 
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Council  at  Greenwich  touching  the  matter  of  not  wearing  the  apparel 
and  for  disobeying  the  Council,  who  committed  him  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury’s  custody  either  there  to  be  reformed,  or 
further  punished,  as  the  obstinacy  of  his  cause  required.  But 
Hooper  was  as  immoveable  to  whatsoever  the  said  Archbishop  could 
propound  or  ofier  as  he  was  before  with  Ridley.  So  a letter  was 
drawn  for  the  Archbishop  to  send  Master  Hooper  to  the  Fleet.  . . . 
At  last  he  complied,  and  received  consecration  after  the  usual 
manner  ; and  the  Church  enjoyed  a most  excellent  instrument  in 
him  at  this  time  for  his  learning,  zeal,  courage  and  activity.’ 

Froude  tells  us  that 

‘ Hooper  was  the  best  and  the  most  high-minded  of  the  fanatical 
faction.  Christopher  Hales  wrote  to'Rudolph  Gualter  : “ He  was 
appointed  Bishop  of  Gloucester  two  days  since,  but  under  godly 
conditions  : he  will  not  allow  himself  to  be  called  ‘ my  lord  ’ ; he 
will  not  receive  the  tonsure  ; nor  will  he  be  consecrated  or  anointed.” 
He  declared  he  would  wear  no  vestments.  His  pulpit  rang  Sunday 
by  Sunday  with  invectives  against  disguised  Popery.  He  became 
-^so  violent  at  last  that  he  was  inhibited  from  preaching  and  com- 
manded to  confine  himself  to  his  house.  His  tongue  being  silenced, 
he  wrote  a pamphlet  in  which  he  reflected  upon  the  Council,  and 
[after  being]  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  [was]  sent  to  the  Fleet.  Here  he  recovered  his  senses 
and  agreed  to  wear  the  Nessus  garment  during  the  few  hours  of 
consecration  if  he  might  tear  it  ofi  before  it  had  poisoned  him  and 
in  his  own  diocese  might  wear  it  or  not  wear  it  as  he  pleased.’ 

Having  at  long  last  entered  upon  his  work,  he  undertook  it 
with  great  conscientiousness.  We  read  that 

‘ In  his  diocese  he  did  employ  his  time  with  such  diligence  as 
may  be  a spectacle  to  all  bishops  into  whatsoever  diocese  through 
the  whole  realm  of  England.  No  father  in  his  household,  no  gardener 
in  his  garden,  nor  husbandman  in  his  vineyard,  was  more  or  better 
occupied  than  he  in  his  diocese  among  his  flock,  going  about  his 
towns  and  villages  in  teaching  and  preaching  to  the  people  there. 
Everywhere  he  kept  one  religion  in  one  uniform  doctrine  and 
integrity,  so  that  if  you  entered  into  his  palace  you  would  suppose 
yourself  to  have  entered  into  some  church.  In  every  corner  thereof 
there  was  some  smell  of  virtue,  good  example,  honest  conversation, 
and  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  There  was  to  be  seen  in  his 
house  no  pomp,  no  dishonest  word,  no  swearing.’ 
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On  the  accession  of  Mary,  Hooper  was  one  of  the  first  to  be 
summoned  before  the  Council.  His  wife  escaped  wdth  her 
children  to  the  Continent,  and  took  up  her  abode  at  Frankfort. 
The  Bishop  was  admonished  of  certain  of  his  friends  to  get  him 
away  and  shift  for  himself,  but  he  tarried  still,  saying,  ‘ Once 
I did  flee,  and  took  me  to  my  feet,  but  now,  because  I am  called 
to  this  place  and  vocation,  I am  throughly  persuaded  to  tarry 
and  to  live  and  die  with  my  sheep.’ 

He  was  called  again  to  appear  before  the  Queen’s  com- 
missioners on  March  19,  1554,  and  was  adjudged  as  worthy  to 
be  deprived  of  his  bishopric  because  he  was  married  and  would 
not  go  from  his  wife,  and  because  he  believed  not  the  corporal 
presence  in  the  Sacrament. 

On  January  22,  1555,  he  was  brought  before  Gardiner 
(Bishop  of  Winchester)  and  others,  and  was  urged  ‘to  return 
to  the  unity  of  Christ’s  Church  and  to  acknowledge  the  Pope  to 
be  head  of  the  same  Church.’  Master  Hooper  refused.  On 
the  sixth  and  seventh  days  thereafter  he  was  again  before  the 
commissioners.  Bonner  (Bishop  of  London)  and  others 
attempted  by  all  the  ways  they  could  devise  to  persuade  him 
to  relent,  ‘ but  they  found  him  always  the  same  man,  steadfast 
and  immoveable.’ 

In  Newgate  Chapel,  on  February  4,  the  Bishop  of  London 
first  put  upon  the  prisoner  ‘ all  the  vestures  and  ornaments 
belonging  to  a priest,  with  all  other  things  to  the  same  order 
appertaining,’  and  then  took  off  the  same  one  by  one  and  there- 
after pronounced  him  deprived  and  degraded,  and  delivered 
him  to  the  secular  power.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
when  his  keeper  gave  him  an  inkling  that  he  was  to  be  sent  to 
Gloucester  to  suffer  death,  he  ‘ rejoiced  very  much,  praising 
God  that  He  saw  it  good  to  send  him  among  the  people  over 
whom  he  was  pastor,  there  to  confirm  with  his  death  the  truth 
which  before  he  had  taught  them.’  Arrived  at  Gloucester, 
Master  Hooper  said  to  the  mayor  : ‘ My  only  request  to  you  is 
that  there  may  be  a quick  fire,  to  make  an  end  shortly.  For  I 
am  not  come  hither  as  one  enforced  or  compelled  to  die,  for  it 
is  well  known  I might  have  had  my  life  with  worldly  gain  ; 
but  as  one  willing  to  give  my  life  for  the  truth  rather  than  to 
consent  to  the  wicked  papistical  religion  of  the  Bishop  of  Eome.’ 
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The  next  morning  the  sheriffs,  with  a multitude  of  weapons, 
came  to  bring  him  to  the  stake.  Seeing  the  weapons,  the 
prisoner  said  : ‘ Master  sheriffs,  I am  no  traitor,  neither  need 
you  to  have  made  such  a business  to  bring  me  to  the  place 
where  I must  suffer  ; for  if  ye  had  willed  me,  I would  have  gone 
alone  to  the  stake  and  have  troubled  none  of  you  all.’ 

We  read  that  ‘ When  he  came  to  the  place  appointed  where 
he  should  die,  smiling  he  beheld  the  stake  and  the  preparations 
made  for  him.  Then  kneeled  he  down  to  prayer,  when  he 
continued  the  space  of  half  an  hour.  Prayer  being  done,  he 
prepared  himself  for  the  stake.’  The  faggots  were  of  green 
w’ood,  and  would  not  readily  burn.  Dry  faggots  were  brought, 
and  a new  fire  kindled,  but  a while  after  yet  a third  fire  had  to 
be  lighted.  The  last  words  he  was  heard  to  utter  were  : ‘ Lord 
Jesus,  have  mercy  upon  me  ! Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit  ! ’ 
Thus  V7as  he  three-quarters  of  an  hour  or  more  in  the  fire. 
‘ Even  as  a lamb,  patiently  he  bore  the  extremity  thereof, 
neither  moving  forwards  nor  backwards,  nor  to  any  side  ; but 
having  his  lower  part  burned  and  his  vitals  destroyed,  he  died 
as  quietly  as  a child  in  his  bed.’ 

^ 

John  Ponet  (or  Poynet)  was  born  in  Kent  in  or  about  1514. 
He  w^as  educated  at  Queens’  College,  Cambridge,  and  became 
Fellow  of  his  college  in  1532,  was  Bursar  from  1537  to  1539, 
and  Dean  in  1541  and  1542.  In  1543  he  was  appointed  Kector 
of  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Crooked  Lane,  City.  Three  years 
later  he  became  Canon  of  Canterbury.  Archbishop  Cranmer 
appointed  him  one  of  his  chaplains.  He  was  a considerable 
scholar,  being  eminent  in  Greek,  acquainted  with  Italian  and 
German,  deeply  versed  in  the  Fathers,  and  having  skill  in 
mathematics  and  astronomy.  ‘ He  gave  to  Henry  VIII  a 
dial  of  his  own  device,  showing  the  hour  of  the  day,  the  day  of 
the  month,  the  planetary  hour,  the  change  of  the  moon,  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea,  with  divers  other  things  no  less 
strange,  to  the  great  wonder  of  the  King.’  Being  warmly 
attached  to  the  principles  of  the  Eeformation  and  having 
acquired  extraordinary  celebrity  as  an  able  and  effective  preacher, 
he  was  named  for  the  bishopric  of  Eochester  in  March  1550,  and 
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consecrated  in  the  June  following.  He  was  the  first  Bishop 
to  be  consecrated  according  to  the  new  ordinal  as  appointed 
by  Edward  Vi’s  First  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (1549),  the 
consecration  being  performed  at  Lambeth  Chapel  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  assisted  by  the  Bishop  of  London  and 
the  Bishop  of  Bangor.  In  January  1551  he  was  put  on  a 
commission  for  the  suppression  of  heresies.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  consecrated  Hooper  Bishop  of  Gloucester  in  March 
1551.  Some  months  afterwards,  Gardiner  having  been  de- 
prived, Ponet  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Winchester.  In 
October  of  the  same  year  he  was  constituted  a commissioner 
to  reform  the  ecclesiastical  laws.  On  the  accession  of  Mary, 
he  was  ‘ ejected,  imprisoned  and  deprived  of  episcopacy  for 
being  married.’  He  seems  to  have  been  involved  in  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt’s  rebellion.  Somehow  he  got  away  to  Strasbourg.  He 
had  been  divorced  from  his  first  wife  in  July  1551,  and  two 
months  afterwards  he  married  Maria  Haymond,  who  went 
abroad  with  him  and  survived  him  when  he  passed  away  at 
Strasbourg  in  April  1556.  He  wrote  (among  other  works) 
A Defence  for  Mariage  of  Priestes  hy  Scripture  and  aunciente 
ivryters,  also  A Shorte  Treatise  of  Politique  Power  and  of  the 
true  obedience  which  suhjectes  owe  to  kynges  and  other  civile 
governors,  ivith  an  Exhortacion  to  all  true  naturall  Englishe- 
men.  This  second  volume,  according  to  Hallam,  ‘is  clearly 
and  vigorously  written,  and  deserving  in  many  parts  of  a high 
place  among  the  English  prose  works  of  that  age,  though  not 
entirely  free  from  the  usual  fault  of  vulgar  and  ribaldrous 
invective.’  What  height  (or  depth)  that  invective  could 
reach  may  be  seen  from  the  following  reference  by  Ponet  to 
his  predecessor  Gardiner  : ‘ This  doctor  hath  a swart  colour, 
hanging  looks,  frowning  brows,  eyes  an  inch  within  his  head, 
a nose  hooked  like  a buzzard,  nostrils  like  a horse  ever  snuffing 
in  the  wind,  a sparrow  mouth,  great  jaws  like  the  devil.’ 

Edwin  Sandys  (or  Sandes)  was  born  in  1519  near  Hawks- 
head  in  Furness  Fells.  In  1532  or  1533  he  went  to  St.  John’s 
College  at  Cambridge,  ‘ a house  deeply  tinctured  with  the 
principles  of  the  Keformation.’  In  1542  he  was  proctor  of  the 
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university.  In  1547  he  was  elected  Master  of  St.  Catherine's 
Hall.  In  1549  he  was  made  a prebendary  of  Peterborough 
and  three  years  later  a prebendary  of  Carlisle.  In  July  1553^ 
when  Edward  VI  died,  Sandys  was  Vice-Chancellor  of  the 
university.  At  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
he  preached  in  favour  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  as  Queen.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  subsequently  he  was 
immured  in  the  Marshalsea.  Here  the  keeper,  says  Foxe, 
‘ laid  him  in  the  best  chamber  in  the  house  and  would  not 
suffer  the  knight-marshal’s  man  to  lay  fetters  on  him  as  others 
had.  Sandys  gave  such  exhortation  to  the  people  that  he 
moved  many  to  tears  and  made  the  people  abhor  the  Mass  and 
defy  all  Popery.’  After  nine  weeLs  in  the  Marshalsea  he  was 
set  at  liberty  by  the  mediation  of  Sir  Thomas  Holcroft,  the 
knight-marshal.  A day  or  two  after  his  release,  ‘ Dr,  Watson 
and  Master  Christopherson,  coming  to  Dr.  Gardiner,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  told  him  that  he  had  set  at  liberty  the  greatest 
heretic  in  England  and  one  that  had  of  all  others  most  corrupted 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  viz.  Dr.  Sandys.  Whereupon 
the  Bishop,  being  Chancellor  of  England,  sent  for  all  the  con- 
stables of  London,  commanding  them  to  watch  for  Dr.  Sandys 
and  to  apprehend  him  : whosoever  of  them  should  take  him 
should  have  £5  for  his  labour.’ 

Foxe  gives  an  interesting  account  of  Sandys ’s  adventures. 
He  escaped  from  London  and 

‘ was  guided  to  an  honest  farmer,  near  the  sea.  The  6th  of  May, 
being  Sunday,  the  wind  served.  In  taking  his  leave  of  his  hostess, 
who  had  been  married  eight  years  and  was  barren,  he  said,  “ Be  of 
good  comfort ; ere  that  an  whole  year  be  past,  God  shall  give  you 
a child — a boy.”  And  that  day  twelvemonth  lacking  a day,  God 
gave  her  a fair  son.’ 

Arrived  at  Antwerp,  Sandys  was  told  that  ‘ King  Philip 
had  sent  to  make  search  for  you  and  to  apprehend  you.’  So 
‘ they  rose  from  their  dinner  in  a marvellous  great  shower  and 
found  a waggon  and  hasted  away.  . . . Sandys  then  journeyed 
towards  Strasbourg  where,  after  he  had  lived  for  one  year, 
his  wife  came  unto  him.  He  had  a child  which  fell  sick  of  the 
plague  and  died.  His  wife  at  length  fell  sick  of  a consumption 
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and  died  in  liis  arms  : no  man  had  a more  godly  woman  to  his 
wife.’  When  his  wife  was  deceased  he  went  to  Zurich  and 
there  was  in  Peter  Martyr’s  house  for  the  space  of  five  weeks. 
As  they  sat  at  dinner  word  suddenly  came  that  Queen  Mary 
was  dead  and  Dr.  Sandys  was  sent  for  by  his  friends  at  Stras- 
bourg. Master  Bullinger  and  the  ministers  at  Zurich  feasted 
him  and  he  took  his  leave  and  returned  to  Strasbourg.  From 
Strasbourg,  on  December  20,  1558,  he  wrote  to  Bullinger  : 

‘ We  yesterday  received  a letter  from  England  in  which  the 
death  of  Mary,  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  decease  of 
Cardinal  Pole  is  confirmed.  We  have  nothing  to  fear,  therefore, 
from  Pole,  for  “ dead  men  do  not  bite.”  Sir  Thomas  Wroth, 
Sir  Anthony  Cook,  and  other  persons  of  distinction  have  begun  their 
journey  this  day  ; I shall  follow  them  to-morrow.  As  soon  as 
I arrive  in  England,  I will  take  care  to  let  you  know  the  state  of 
affairs  there.’ 

As  it  happened,  Grindal  and  Sandys  arrived  in  London  on  the 
very  day  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was  crowned. 

Sandys  was  graciously  received  by  the  Queen,  and  was  soon 
employed  in  various  matters  relating  to  the  reformation  of 
religion.  He  was  in  great  poverty,  for  in  a letter  to  Matthew 
Parker  he  declares  that  ‘ in  the  time  of  exile  we  were  not  so 
bare  as  we  are  now  brought.’  He  had  scruples,  like  some  of 
the  other  exiled  ministers,  as  to  ‘ the  use  of  the  vestments  that 
had  been  customary  in  the  Eomish  Church,  and  he  urged  the 
abrogation  as  much  as  possible  of  ceremonies.’  But  after  full 
deliberation  he  and  his  friends  who  thought  with  him  ‘ concluded 
that  it  would  be  unbecoming  and  injurious  for  them  to  desert 
their  ministry  on  account  of  rites  which  were  but  few  and 
not  absolutely  evil.  They  felt  that,  if  they  retired,  it  would 
perhaps  open  the  door  to  concealed  Papists,  and  therefore 
they  determined  that  they  would  agree  to  the  established 
order.’ 

Sandys  was  consecrated  at  Lambeth  to  the  see  of  Worcester 
on  December  21,  1559,  the  same  day  on  which  Grindal  was 
consecrated  to  London  and  Cox  to  Ely.  He  had  married,  ten 
months  earlier,  as  his  second  wife.  Cicely,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wilford,  who  bore  him  seven  sons  and  two  daughters 
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and  survived  him  until  1610.  While  at  Worcester  he  pre- 
pared 1 and  2 Kings  and  1 and  2 Chronicles  for  the  Bishops’ 
Bible.  From  Worcester,  in  January  1566,  Sandys  wrote  to 
Bullinger  : 

‘ You  not  only  received  me  most  kindly  and  treated  me  with  the 
greatest  benevolence  when,  as  an  exile  and  wanderer  without  a 
home,  I formerly  came  to  Zurich,  but  even  now  when,  by  the 
providence  of  God,  I am  restored  to  my  country,  you  not  only 
continue  your  affection  but  strive  to  show  me  honour  and  respect 
by  every  means  in  your  power.’ 

In  1570,  on  the  translation  of  Grindal  to  York,  Sandys  was 
selected,  against  his  own  wish,  to  succeed  Grindal.  In  London, 
we  are  told,  he  ‘ administered  his  episcopal  authority  with 
characteristic  vigour.  He  claimed  the  superintendence  of  the 
Dutch  Church  in  London,  as  his  predecessor  Grindal  had  done, 
and  this  claim  is  said  to  have  caused  considerable  bitterness 
between  that  congregation  and  himself.  In  a letter  to  Lord 
'■  Treasurer  Burghley  and  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  he  complains  of 
the  seditious  preachers  at  St.  Baul’s  Cross  and  he  prays  the 
Lords  to  interfere,  and  to  require  of  the  French  ministers  not 
to  meddle  in  such  matters.’ 

From  the  troubles  of  the  London  episcopate  his  mind  turned 
once  more  to  the  quieter  and  simpler  days  at  Zurich.  On 
August  15,  1573,  we  find  him  writing  yet  again  to  Bullinger  : 

‘ When  I call  to  my  remembrance,  as  I very  often  do,  with  how 
much  favour  and  regard  I was  entertained  by  you,  how  like  a brother 
and  a friend  you  treated  me  when  an  exile,  and  the  comfort  in  which 
I seemed  to  myself  to  live  among  you,  I wish  for  nothing  more  than 
that,  relieved  from  those  cares  and  anxieties  with  which  I am  now 
overwhelmed,  I might  pass  the  remainder  of  my  life  at  Zurich  as 
a SO]  ourner  and  private  person.  Thoughts  of  this  kind  are  continually 
occurring  to  me,  nor  is  there  anything  that  I should  wish  for  more. 
But  I perceive  this  cannot  be.  ...  I send  your  reverence  as  much 
English  cloth  as  will  make  you  a gown.  Make  use  of  it,  I pray  you, 
and  accept  it  with  your  wonted  kindness.’ 

On  the  death  of  Archbishop  Parker,  in  May  1575,  Grindal 
was  called  to  Canterbury,  and  Sandys,  having  already  followed 
Grindal  to  London,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  at  York, 
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as  from  March  1576.  Unfortunately,  ‘ at  Canterbury  Grindal 
found  little  else  but  sorrow,  and  Sandys  during  almost  the  whole 
remainder  of  his  life  was  vexed  with  perpetual  contention.’ 
Sandys  had  a disagreement  with  Grindal  about  dilapidations, 
and  afterwards  disputed  with  the  same  prelate  about  the 
possession  of  the  lease  of  a house  at  Battersea.  Also  he  had 
disputes  with  Aylmer,  his  successor  in  the  see  of  London.  , In 
his  ecclesiastical  proceedings,  moreover,  he  met  with  opposi- 
tion. A dispute  with  William  Whittingham,  the  Dean  of 
Durham,  who  had  been  minister  in  succession  to  John  Knox  of 
the  English  refugee  church  in  Geneva,  was  still  unsettled  at 
the  date  of  Whittingham’s  death. 

In  May  1581  a diabolical  plot  was  hatched  against  him 
which,  had  it  not  been  detected,  would  have  for  ever  stained 
his  moral  character  and  driven  him  in  disgrace  from  society. 
In  1583,  on  the  see  of  Canterbury  becoming  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Grindal,  Sandys  was  not  called  upon  a third  time  to  succeed 
his  old  friend,  ‘ both  on  account  of  his  warmth  of  temper  and 
also  because  the  Queen  did  not  like  the  Primate  to  be  a married 
man.’  In  1585  there  were  mutual  recriminations  between 
Sandys  and  his  own  Dean,  and  in  1587  he  was  engaged  in  a 
controversy  with  the  new  Dean  of  Durham.  At  length,  says 
his  biographer,  ‘ so  many  troubles  preyed  deeply  on  his  mind, 
and  on  July  10,  1588,  his  unquiet  career  in  this  world  came  to 
a close,  in  his  69th  year.’ 

Some  not  very  complimentary  things  are  on  record  as  to 
Sandys ’s  characteristics,  but  without  recalling  these  to  his 
detriment  let  us  take  a few  words  from  the  epitaph  on  the 
monument  reared  over  his  body  in  Southwell  minster  : ‘ He 
was  of  all  men  most  free  from  malice  and  revenge,  magnani- 
mous, liberal,  compassionate,  hospitable,  affable,  eloquent. 
One  could  not  but  depart  improved  from  his  sermons.  . . . 
You  were  a memorable  example  of  every  kind  of  fortune  . . . 
but  at  length,  after  so  many  fluctuations  in  prosperity  and  so 
many  contests  of  adversity,  weary  of  the  world  and  thirsting 
for  God,  you  have  found  the  haven  of  everlasting  rest.’ 

The  Parker  Society  has  published  a volume  containing 
twenty-two  sermons  by  Sandys.  The  fifteenth  is  ‘ a sermon 
preached  at  Strausborough  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary’s  reign,’ 
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from  2 Cor.  vi.  1 and  2.  There  are  seventeen  paragraphs  in  all, 
and  the  following  extract  is  taken  from  paragraph  3 : 

‘ With  what  earnest  desire,  dear  brethren,  ought  we  to  stand  in 
this  place  before  the  Lord,  being  cast  out  of  the  churches  wherein 
we  were  nursed  and  trained  up  ! How  thankful  ought  we  to  be 
to  our  heavenly  Father  who  hath,  in  so  ample  a manner,  in  the 
midst  of  our  manifold  distresses  and  griefs,  caused  the  light  of  his 
countenance  to  shine  into  the  faces  of  us  His  poor,  afflicted  servants  ! 
Could  we  wish  for  more  at  the  hands  of  God  than,  being  banished 
and  constrained  to  forsake  all  the  profits  and  comforts  which  we 
enjoyed  at  home  in  our  native  country,  here  amongst  aliens  and 
strangers  to  find  a city  so  safe  to  dwell  in,  maintenance  so  competent 
for  our  needful  and  reasonable  sustentation,  such  grace  in  the  eyes 
of  the  godly  magistrates  under  whom  we  live,  such  free  liberty  to 
come  together  to  call  upon  God  in  our  common  prayers,  to  hear 
His  Word  sincerely  and  truly  preached  in  our  own  natural  tongue, 
to  the  great  and  unsearchable  comfort  of  our  souls  ! 0 what  tokens 

of  mercy  and  special  favour  hath  our  kind  and  gracious  Father  showed 
us  in  this  our  exile  and  distress  for  His  Gospel,  in  these  our  sorrowful 
and  afflicted  times  ! We  have  lost  the  saving  truth  at  home,  and 
found  it  abroad  ; our  countrymen  have  become  our  enemies,  and 
strangers  are  made  our  friends  ; being  persecuted  by  our  native 
rulers,  foreign  magistrates  have  showed  us  favour.  In  banishment, 
we  have  a place  to  dwell  in  ; in  anguish,  we  abound  with  comfort ; 
and,  as  the  apostle  speaketh,  “ having  nothing,  we  are  as  possessing 
all  things.”  Truly  God  is  here,  ever  present  amongst  us.’ 

Unfortunately  there  is  no  indication  as  to  the  particular 
building  in  which  this  sermon  was  preached.  Clearly  the 
preaching — if  not  the  praying — was  in  English.  A further 
interesting  fact  is  that  the  sixteenth  sermon  is  ‘ a sermon 
preached  at  a marriage  in  Strausborough,’  from  Heb.  xiii.  4 : 
‘ Marriage  is  honourable  to  all.’  This  sermon  has  twenty-one 
paragraphs  in  all,  and  I give  extracts  from  paragraphs  7 and  9 : 

‘ 7.  The  husband  should  labour  to  reform  his  wife  ; to  instruct 
and  frame  her  to  discretion,  sobriety,  all  matronlike  virtues,  and 
all  godliness.  A wise  wife  maketh  a happy  husband,  and  in  her 
goodness  he  shall  find  gladness.  The  husband  is  called  “ the  head 
of  his  wife.”  A good  husband  is  a good  head  ; his  wife’s  faults 
will  make  him  sorrowful,  not  furious,  and  he  will  pity  her  infirmities. 
Wisdom  is  required  in  the  head  to  rule  and  govern  well  which  is 
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placed  under  it.  A wise  husband  must  wink  at  many  faults  and 
l)ear  with  many  of  his  wife’s  infirmities.  Yet  the  husband’s  lenity 
ought  not  to  be  such  as  to  nourish  foolishness.  [The  Apostle]  would 
have  husbands  to  rule  according  to  wisdom  and  not  to  play  the 
tyrants  ; not  to  be  sour,  cruel,  rash,  rageful  ; but  to  govern  [their 
wives]  in  all  sobriety,  gravity,  gentleness,  love  and  discretion.’ 

‘ 9.  God  hath  set  the  husband  over  the  wife  in  authority  and 
therefore  she  ought  willingly  and  dutifully  to  obey  him  ; else  she 
disobeyeth  that  God  who  created  woman  for  man’s  sake,  and  hath 
appointed  man  to  be  woman’s  governor.  God  hath  appointed  the 
wife  to  be  an  helper  not  an  hinderer.  Let  her  be  mild-worded  and 
mild-mannered.  She  may  not  be  a gadder  abroad,  a tattler,  or  a 
busybody,  but  sober,  quiet,  demure.’ 

Here,  again,  there  is  no  clue  as  to  the  building  in  which  the 
wedding  was  solemnised  nor  as  to  who  were  the  contracting 
parties.  Dr.  Adam  assures  me  that  the  marriage  must  have 
taken  place  in  one  of  the  Lutheran  churches  and  have  been 
performed  by  a Lutheran  minister,  as  no  English  minister — 
nor  even  the  pastor  of  the  French-speaking  congregation — was 
authorised  to  solemnise  the  sacrament  of  marriage. 

John  Aylmer  (otherwise  Ailemare,  iElmer,  or  Elmer)  was 
born  about  1521  at  Aylmer  Hall,  Tilsley,  Norfolk.  He  was 
educated  at  Cambridge.  Grey,  Marquis  of  Dorset  (afterwards 
Duke  of  Suffolk),  took  a liking  to  him  from  the  time  when  he 
was  a lad,  and  in  due  course  made  him  tutor  to  the  Marquis’s 
children,  one  of  whom  was  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  of  tragic  his- 
tor}^  It  is  stated  that  by  her  tutor’s  instruction  ‘ she  attained 
to  a degree  above  her  sex  in  the  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
so  that  she  read  with  ease  and  delight  Plato  and  Demosthenes.’ 
Also  ‘ he  bred  her  up  in  piety  as  well  as  learning,  being  very 
devout  to  God  and  a serious  embracer  of  Evangelical  doctrine 
purged  from  the  superstitions  of  Rome.’  Aylmer  himself  in 
his  younger  days  ‘ plied  his  studies,  reading  Greek  and  other 
polite  authors,  so  that  he  was  reckoned  among  the  number  of 
the  best  scholars  and  finest  wits  of  those  times,  such  as  Cheke, 
Haddon,  Ascham,  and  others.’  Aylmer  not  only  followed 
studies  of  humanity  but  of  divinity  also,  and  devoted  himself 
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to  the  service  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel.  In  1 553  he  was  appointed 
to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Stow  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln. 

On  Maiy  Tudor’s  accession  ‘ he  fled  away  into  Germany 
and  with  several  others  of  the  best  rank,  both  divines  and 
gentlemen,  he  resided  at  Strasbourg  and  afterward  at  Zurich 
in  Helvetia,  and  there  in  peace  followed  his  studies.’  We  learn 
that  ‘ while  he  was  in  these  parts,  he  was  a great  forwarder  of 
that  godly,  laborious  man,  John  Foxe,  in  the  work  he  was  upon, 
particularly  his  edition  of  the  History  of  the  English  Martyrs 
in  Latin.  This  good  and  painful  father,  Foxe,’  did  depend 
greatly  ‘ upon  the  wisdom  and  judgment  of  Aylmer,  and  Aylmer 
did  friendly,  learnedly,  and  Christianly  excite,  advise  and  en- 
courage Foxe.’  While  he  was  abroad  in  exile,  Aylmer  took  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  almost  all  the  universities  of  Italy  and 
Germany,  and  had  much  conference  with  many  of  the  best 
learned  men.  At  Jena  the  Duke  of  Saxony  offered  him  the 
Hebrew  lectureship,  but  this  he  declined.  According  to  Strype : 

‘ When  Queen  Mary  was  extinct,  Aylmer,  with  the  rest  of  the 
exiles,  came  home  to  their  native  country,  with  no  little  joy  and 
thankfulness  to  God,  to  enjoy  the  quiet  profession  of  that  religion 
for  which  they  had  suffered  and  endured  the  loss  of  all.  But  before 
he  returned  home,  he  printed  an  English  book  at  Strasbourg  called 
An  Harhorowe  for  faithfull  and  trewe  Subjectes,  which  he  wrote 
upon  a consultation,  as  it  seems,  holden  among  the  exiles  the  better 
to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  new  Queen  and  to  take  off  any  jealousy 
she  might  conceive  of  them  and  the  religion  they  professed  by 
reason  of  an  ill  book  a little  before  set  forth  by  Knox,  a Scotsman 
and  fellow  exile,  who  had  asserted  therein  that  it  was  unlawful  for 
women  to  reign  and  forbid  by  God  in  His  Word.  This  doctrine 
was  seasonably  and  learnedly  confuted  by  Aylmer.  As  for  Queen 
Elizabeth,  he  gave  her  a great  character,  concluding  that  there 
would  be  all  peace  and  prosperity  under  a princess  of  such  admirable 
parts  and  godly  education.’ 

In  this  famous  book  of  Knox’s  we  find  words  like  these  ; 
‘ Therefore  I say  that  of  necessity  it  is  that  this  monstriferous 
empire  of  women  (which  among  all  enormities  that  this  day  do 
abound  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth  is  most  detestable 
and  damnable)  be  openly  and  plainly  declared  to  the  world, 
to  the  end  that  some  may  repent  and  be  saved.’  That  a woman 
should  bear  rule,  superiority,  dominion  or  empire  over  any 
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realm,  nation  or  city,  he  tells  us,  is  repugnant  to  nature,  con- 
tumely to  God,  and  a subversion  of  good  order.  Women,  he 
says,  are  ‘ weak,  frail,  impatient,  feeble,  foolish.’ 

In  1562  Aylmer  was  appointed  to  the  Archdeaconry  of 
Lincoln,  which  was  ‘ valued  at  £179  19s.,  whereas  that  of  Stow 
was  but  £24  odd.  This  Archdeaconry  he  got  by  the  procure- 
ment of  Secretary  Cecil.  Being  Archdeacon,  he  w^as  present 
at  the  famous  Synod,  anno  1562,  when  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church,  and  the  reformation  of  it  from  the  abuses 
of  Popery,  were  carefully  treated  of  and  settled.’  In  1564  he 
v/as  installed  as  a Prebendary  of  Lincoln  Cathedral. 

Here  at  Lincoln  ‘ he  stuck  a long  while,  though  he  was  often 
nominated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  [Matthew^  Parker] 
to  succeed  to  some  vacant  bishopric.’  As  one  of  the  Queen’s 
ecclesiastical  commissioners  Aylmer  was  ‘ an  active  and  bold 
as  well  as  wise  and  learned  man.  He  first  purged  the  cathedral 
church  of  Lincoln,  being  at  that  time  a nest  of  unclean  birds, 
and  next,  in  the  county,  he  so  prevailed  that  not  one  recusant 
was  left  in  the  county  at  his  coming  away.’ 

A great  dispute  between  the  Archdeacon  and  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  ‘ concerning  the  exercise  of  the  spiritual  and  ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction  within  the  Archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  came 
to  a happy  conclusion  in  1572  by  the  arbitrament  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Winchester.’  In  1573 
he  was  made  D.D.  in  the  university  of  Oxford. 

Three  years  later  he  was  preferred  to  be  Bishop  of  London, 
upon  Sandy s’s  removal  from  that  see  to  York,  being  consecrated 
in  Lambeth  Chapel  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  assisted 
by  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  Rochester. 

Although  Sandys  and  Aylmer  had  hitherto  been  very  good 
friends,  and  had  been  fellow-exiles,  and  although  Sandys  was 
instrumental  in  securing  A3dmer’s  appointment  to  the  see, 
recommending  him  to  the  Queen  as  a very  fit  person  to  succeed 
him,  sharp  differences  arose  between  the  two  as  to  the  revenues 
of  the  see  and  as  to  dilapidations  (that  fruitful  source  of 
dispute  !).  We  are  informed  that, 

‘ as  soon  as  he  entered  upon  his  episcopal  function,  he  made  it  his 
main  business  to  preserve  the  Church  in  the  state  in  which  it  was 
established  by  the  laws  of  the  land  in  respect  both  of  the  doctrine 
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and  discipline  of  it,  and  therefore  thought  it  his  duty  to  restrain 
both  Papist  and  Puritan.  But  this  he  found  a very  hard  task  for 
him  to  do,  and  one  which  created  him  much  trouble  and  sorrow, 
and  raised  him  up  not  a few  enemies.’ 

It  is  added  that 

‘ another  of  his  cares  was  for  the  supplying  the  Church  with  ministers 
that  might  be  persons  of  learning  and  honesty  and  bred  in  the 
universities,  who,  being  dispersed  about  the  nation,  might  preach, 
and  teach  the  ignorant  people.  For  of  this  sort  [there]  was  a great 
want  still,  [as]  many  of  the  old  incumbents  and  curates  were  such 
as  were  fitter  to  sport  with  the  timbrel  and  pipe  than  to  take  in 
their  hands  the  Book  of  the  Lord.  Therefore  on  Ascension  Day, 
May  16,  1577,  [there]  was  a great  ordination  of  ministers  at  Fulham 
by  this  Bishop.’ 

Aylmer  was 

’ a real  enemy  to  Popish  error  and  superstition,  and  thought  it 
greatly  conducible  to  keep  it  out  now  [that]  it  was  out  ; but  he, 
with  many  other  good  men,  were  in  continual  fears  of  the  re-entry 
of  it,  partly  by  the  means  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Scotland,  where 
was  a great  faction  of  Papists,  and  partly  by  the  Scotch  Queen, 
prisoner  in  England,  a busy  and  zealous  woman  of  the  Guisian  faction, 
bigoted  Papists,  and  mortal  haters  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Several 
occasions  fell  out  for  the  Bishop  to  exert  his  care  for  religion  against 
the  dangerous  Romanists  and  their  em^issaries,  which  were  very 
active  in  these  days  by  all  ways  and  means  to  re-establish  themselves 
and  to  overthrow  the  present  Constitution  and  the  Queen.’ 

The  Bishop  took  part  in  the  consecration  of  John  Whitgift 
as  Bishop  of  Worcester  and,  later,  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ; 
also  in  the  consecration  of  Eichard  Fletcher  as  Bishop  of  Bristol, 
John  Still  as  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  John  Watson  as  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  William  Overton  as  Bishop  of  Coventry  and 
Lichfield.  He  died  at  Fulham  Palace  on  June  3,  1594,  at  the 
age  of  73,  and  his  body  was  interred  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. 
His  wife,  Judith  Bures,  bore  him  seven  sons  and  two  or  three 
daughters.  ‘ Our  Bishop,’  says  one  authority,  ‘ kept  a good 
house,  having  eighty  servants  with  him.  in  his  family.  When 
he  died,  his  goods  of  all  sorts  came  to  about  £1,000,  which  was 
most  of  it  spent  upon  his  funerals.’ 
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Aylmer  was  an  exact  logician,  and  a great  historian.  He 
had  read  Josephus,  Egesippus,  Berotus,  Herodotus,  Justin, 
Polybius,  Livy,  and  divers  other  such  authors.  And  as  he  was 
an  excellent  historian,  so  he  was  well  seen  in  the  learned  tongues 
and  particularly  in  the  Hebrew.  He  was  well  skilled  in  the 
civil  law.  He  accurately  discussed  deep  points  in  divinity. 
He  was  well  read  in  the  Fathers  and  in  ecclesiastical  history, 
and  a great  preacher.  He  had  well  studied  the  Holy  Scriptures 
both  as  to  the  original  language,  history  and  design  thereof, 
whereby  he  became  an  excellent  interpreter  of  the  sense. 

He  could  cut  to  the  quick  when  he  would.  Thus,  of  the 
French  he  said  that  ‘ they  were  the  proudest,  the  untruest,  and 
the  most  tyrannical  nation  under  the  sun.’  Women,  he  said, 
were  of  two  sorts.  ‘ Some  of  them  ’ are  ‘ wiser,  better  learned, 
discreeter,  and  more  constant  than  a number  of  men.’  But 
there  was  another  and  a worse  sort  who  were  ‘fond,  foolish, 
wanton,  flibbergibbs,  tattlers,  triflers,  wavering,  witless, 
without  counsel,  feeble,  careless,  rash,  proud,  dainty,  nice, 
talebearers,  eavesdroppers,  rumour-raisers,  evil-tongued,  worse- 
minded,  and  in  every  wise  doltified  with  the  dregs  of  the  devil’s 
dunghill.’ 

The  Bishop,  we  are  told, 

‘ was  heartily  concerned  for  the  true  religion  in  opposition  to  Popery, 
and  from  the  beginning  was  a hearty  embracer  of  the  Reformed 
religion  and  an  earnest  Protestant.  He  was  deeply  sensible  of  the 
wonderful  goodness  of  God  in  detecting  and  delivering  us  from  the 
gross  errors  of  Popery.  The  Bishop  spared  neither  Papist  nor 
Puritan,  whereby  he  drew  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  both.  For  his 
natural  temper,  he  was  quick  and  hot,  and  this  would  sometimes 
lead  him  out  into  hate  and  passion  ; but  he  had  the  wisdom  soon 
to  check  and  take  himself  up  again.  The  Bishop  was  a man  of  a 
bold  spirit  and  feared  nobody.’ 

There  is  a tradition  in  the  family  of  the  Aylmers 

‘ of  the  Bishop’s  stout  heart  in  a pretty  odd  instance,  namely  in 
causing  one  of  his  teeth  to  be  drawn  once  in  the  Queen’s  presence 
for  the  better  encouraging  her  to  undergo  that  present  pain  for  her 
owm  quiet  and  ease  afterwards.  In  the  month  of  December  1578 
the  Queen  was  so  excessively  tormented  with  that  distemper  that 
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she  had  no  intermission  day  nor  night,  and  it  forced  her  to  pass 
whole  nights  without  taking  any  rest.  Her  physicians  were  called 
in  and  consulted,  but  these  differed  among  themselves  as  to  the  cause 
of  the  distemper,  and  what  means  were  properest  to  be  used.  . . . 
The  pulling  out  of  the  tooth  was  esteemed  by  all  the  safest  way  ; to 
which,  however,  the  Queen  was  very  averse,  as  afraid  of  the  acute 
pain  that  accompanied  it.  The  Bishop  of  London,  a man  of  high 
courage,  being  now  present,  persuaded  her  that  the  pain  was  not 
at  all  to  be  dreaded,  and  to  convince  her  thereof  told  her  she  should 
have  a sensible  experiment  of  it  in  himself,  though  he  were  an  old 
man  and  had  not  many  teeth  to  spare  ; and  immediately  bade  the 
surgeon  come  and  pull  out  one  of  his  teeth  in  her  Majesty’s  presence. 
Which  accordingly  was  done,  and  she  was  hereby  encouraged  to 
submit  to  the  operation  herself.’ 

Henry  Soames  says  that 

‘ Among  the  offences  of  which  the  Bishop  was  really  guilty  must 
be  placed  a spirit  of  accumulation.  Fulham  had  been  famous  for 
its  elms,  and  Aylmer  lopped  them,  though  it  seems  not  excessively. 
His  name  suggested  a pun  ; he  was  Elm-mar.  As  these  witticisms 
-had  some  protection  in  the  Bishop’s  undeniable  habits,  the  zeal 
with  which  he  had  preached  against  ecclesiastical  superfluities  in 
early  life  was  invidiously  remembered.’ 

Quaint  Thomas  Fuller  tells  us  that  Aylmer  was 

‘ of  a low  stature  but  of  a stout  spirit,  very  valiant  in  his  youth 
and  witty  all  his  life.  He  was  a stiff  and  strenuous  champion  of 
Church  discipline,  on  which  account  none  was  more  mocked  by 
Martin  Marprelate  or  hated  by  Nonconformists.’ 

The  fact  is,  the  vigour  with  which  he  exercised  the  tyrannical 
powers  of  the  High  Commission  made  him  an  object  of  the  most 
intense  hatred  to  the  Puritans.  The  Puritan  writers  were 
especially  scandalised  at  his  playing  bowls  on  Sunday.  Aylmer 
replied  that  ‘ he  learned  the  custom  at  Geneva,  where,  though 
the  people  were  very  strict,  it  was  never  held  unlawful,  even 
on  the  Sabbath,  after  Divine  service  was  over.’ 

Aylmer’s  book,  written  and  printed  in  Strasbourg  in  1559 
during  his  exile,  was  entitled  An  Harhoroive  for  faithfuU  and 
trewe  Suhjectes  against  the  late  hloivne  Blaste  concerning  the 
governement  of  women.  Wherein  be  confuted  al  such  reasons 
as  a straunger  of  late  made  in  that  hehalfe  : with  a hriefe 
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exhortation  to  Obedience.  ‘ It  was  penned  in  the  name  and 
for  the  vindication  of  the  English  Protestants  against  a book 
written  by  Knox  the  Scot,  and  published  in  1556,  wherein  he 
spoke  much  and  vehemently  concerning  the  unlawfulness  of 
women’s  government.’  The  work,  says  Strype,  ‘ was  writ 
with  as  close  and  topical  reasoning  and  good  arguing  as  any 
I have  met  with  composed  in  that  age.  His  expositions  of 
Scripture  throughout  the  book  are  very  sound  and  learned.’ 

The  writer’s  references  to  Elizabeth  look  all  the  more  com- 
plimentary to  the  Virgin  Queen  when  contrasted  with  Knox’s 
pungent  and  incisive  words  concerning  her  sister  Mary. 
Aylmer  says  : 

' ‘ Mark  her  [Elizabeth]  coming  in  [to  the  throne].  She  comes  in 
like  a lamb  and  not  like  a lion  ; like  a mother  and  not  like  a step- 
dame.  She  hangeth  no  man,  she  beheadeth  none,  she  burnetii  none, 
spoileth  none.  The  King  [Edward  VI]  left  her  rich  clothes  and 
jewels,  but  there  never  came  gold  or  stone  upon  her  head  till  her 
sister  [Mary]  forced  her  to  lay  off  her  former  soberness  and  bear 
her  company  in  her  glittering  gayness.  And  then  she  so  ware  it 
as  every  man  might  see  that  her  body  carried  that  which  her  heart 
misliked.  Her  maidenly  apparel  which  she  used  in  King  Edward’s 
time  made  the  nobleman’s  daughters  and  wives  to  be  ashamed  to 
be  dressed  and  painted  like  peacocks.  And  when  all  the  ladies 
at  the  coming  of  the  Scots  Queen  (in  King  Edward’s  reign)  went 
with  their  hair  frounced,  curled,  and  double  curled,  she  altered 
nothing,  but  kept  her  old  maidenly  shamefacedness.’ 

A propos  of  this  last  point,  it  is  not  without  interest  to  note 
that  Hallam,  in  his  Constitutional  History  of  England,  observes 
that 

‘ Elizabeth  seems  to  have  fancied  herself  entitled  by  her  supremacy 
to  dispose  of  Bishops  as  she  pleased.  Thus  she  suspended  Fletcher, 
Bishop  of  London,  for  marrying  “ a fine  lady  and  a widow.”  And 
Aylmer,  having  preached  too  vehemently  against  female  vanity  in 
dress,  which  came  home  to  the  Queen’s  conscience,  she  told  her 
ladies  that  if  the  Bishop  held  more  discourse  on  such  matters  she 
would  fit  him  for  heaven  but  he  should  walk  thither  without  staff 
and  leave  his  mantle  behind  him.’ 

John  Bale  was  a by  no  means  unpicturesque  figure  in  the 
Keformation  drama.  One  writer  suggests  that  he  was  ‘ one  of 
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the  most  distinguished  among  the  minor  lights  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.’ He  had  an  adventurous  career,  and  has  a place  all  his 
own  in  the  religious  history  of  his  day.  J.  A.  Fronde  bluntly 
calls  him  ‘ a foul-mouthed  ruffian.’  He  occupies  an  important 
place  in  the  history  of  the  drama,  although  his  plays  are  sorry 
doggerel  and  are  described  as  ‘ altogether  wanting  in  decorum.’ 
Thomas  Fuller  says  : 

‘ John  Bale  was  born  at  Covehithe,  near  Dunwich,  bred  in 
Cambridge,  afterwards  a Carmelite  in  Norwich.  Ignorantly  zealous 
in  their  superstitions,  he  was  first  converted  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Gospel  by  the  care  of  Thomas  Lord  Wentworth,  whereupon — to 
use  his  own  expression — he  was  transported  from  his  barren  Mount 
Carmel  to  the  fair  and  fruitful  vale  of  the  Gospel.  Presently  comes 
persecution.  For  his  preaching  of  the  Gospel  he  is  dragged  from 
the  pulpit  to  the  consistory  before  Lee,  Archbishop  of  York,  and  tor 
the  same  cause  was  afterwards  convented  before  Stokesley,  Bishop 
of  London  ; but  the  Lord  Cromwell  rescued  him  from  their  paws 
by  his  power.  After  eight  years’  exile  in  Germany,  he  was  recalled 
by  King  Edward  and  made  Bishop  of  Ossory  in  Ireland  where  he 
" remained  but  for  a short  time,  for  after  the  King’s  death  he  hardly 
escaped  with  his  own  life,  cast  by  tempest  into  Cornwall,  taken  by 
pirates,  dearly  redeemed,  with  much  difficulty  he  recovered  London, 
with  some  danger  got  over  into  Germany,  whence  returning  in  the 
first  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  about  this  time  he  ended  his  life,  leaving 
a scholar’s  inventory — more  books  (mainly  of  his  own  make)  than 
money  behind  him.’ 

Concerning  the  fact  that  no  bishopric  was  found  for  Bale 
on  his  return  to  England  in  Elizabeth’s  reign.  Fuller  adds  : 

‘ One  may  wonder  that,  being  so  learned  a man,  who  had  done 
and  suffered  so  much  for  religion,  higher  promotion  was  not  forced 
upon  him,  seeing  that,  about  the  beginning  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
bishoprics  w^ent  about  begging  able  men  to  receive  them.  But 
probably  he  was  a person  more  learned  than  discreet,  fitter  to 
write  than  to  govern ; and  biliosus  Balceus  [that  is,  bilious  Bale] 
passeth  for  his  true  character.’ 

It  is  significant  that,  while  the  Parker  Society  reprinted 
some  of  bis  numerous  works,  it  is  stated  that  ‘ there  are  others 
of  them  which,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  could  not  with  pro- 
priety be  presented  to  the  public.’ 
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The  date  of  his  birth  is  given  as  November  21,  1495.  xit 
first  a zealous  Romanist,  he  afterwards  became  an  equall}^ 
zealous  opponent  of  Popery.  He  renounced  his  monastic  vows 
and  took  a wife,  of  whom  nothing  is  known  save  that  her 
Christian  name  was  Dorothy.  The  protection  of  Thomas 
Cromwell  saved  him  from  punishment.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  living  of  Thornden  in  Suffolk.  He  wrote  a number  of  plays 
in  the  nature  of  vigorous  attempts  to  convey  his  own  ideas  of 
religion  to  the  popular  mind.  On  the  fall  of  Cromwell,  Bale 
fled  (in  1540)  with  his  wife  and  children  to  Germany,  where  he 
indulged  in  many  theological  and  controversial  writings.  After 
the  death  of  Henry  VIII,  Bale  returned  to  England  and  was 
appointed  first  to  the  rectory  of  Bishopstoke,  Hants,  and  then 
to  the  vicarage  of  Sw^affham,  Norfolk.  In  February  1553  he 
was  consecrated  at  Dublin  as  Bishop  of  Ossory.  From  the 
beginning  he  showed  himself  an  uncompromising  upholder  of 
the  Reformed  teaching.  His  The  Vocacyon  of  Johan  Bale 
to  the  Bijshopperijcke  of  Ossorie  in  Irelande,  Ms  persecutions 
in  the  same,  and  finall  dehjeraunce,  addressed  to  ‘ the  followers 
of  Christes  Gospell,’  gives  evidence  that  his  proceedings  w^ere 
marked  rather  by  zeal  than  by  discretion.  At  Kilkenny, 
where  he  had  some  of  his  plays  acted  by  boys  at  the  market 
cross  on  Sunday  afternoons,  there  were  ‘ angers,  slaunders, 
conspiracies,  and  in  the  end  slaughters  of  men.’  He  angered 
the  priests  by  denouncing  their  superstitions  and  advising 
them  to  marry  ; and  everywhere  his  extreme  measures  aroused 
opposition.  On  the  death  of  Edward  in  July  1553,  the  Mass 
was  restored  in  Kildare  Cathedral,  and  Bale  thought  it  best  to 
withdraw  to  Dublin. 

In  a paper  by  J.  A.  Froude  on  ‘ The  Marian  Exiles,’  it  is 
stated  that,  on  Bale’s  escape  from  Ireland, 

‘ His  intention  was  to  proceed  to  Scotland,  in  order  that  he 
might  watch  the  course  of  events  and  return  to  Ossory  as  soon  as 
he  could  do  so  with  any  chance  of  safety  or  usefulness.  He  embarked 
from  Dublin  in  a small  ship  which  he  hired  in  conjunction  with  a 
young  man  of  the  name  of  Thomas  who  was  engaged  in  some 
mercantile  pursuit.  But  whilst  “ tarrying  upon  the  tide,”  their 
ship  was  boarded  by  a Flemish  pirate  ship  and  Bale  and  Thomas 
were  removed  with  all  they  possessed  into  the  pirate’s  vessel.  They 
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were  searched  “ to  the  very  skin,”  and  everything  belonging  to 
them — money,  books,  apparel — was  taken  from  them.  After 
touching  at  Waterford,  the  pirates  steered  for  the  English  Channel. 
Stress  of  weather  drove  them  into  St.  Ives,  where  one  of  the  crew 
accused  Bale  of  treason.  [From  this  charge]  Bale  escaped,  and  the 
Flemings  pursued  their  voyage.  After  two  piratical  encounters 
with  English  ships,  they  arrived  oS  Dover,  and  here  a fresh  accusation 
was  got  up  against  Bale.  Among  his  effects  they  had  found  the 
seal  of  his  bishopric,  two  Latin  letters  (which  he  had  received  from 
certain  foreign  divines),  and  a letter  from  King  Edward  VFs 
Council  announcing  to  him  his  episcopal  call.  These  were  deemed 
proofs  of  heresy  and  of  counterfeiting  the  Great  Seal,  and  wdth  these 
accusations  upon  his  head  the  captain  was  anxious  to  sell  his  prisoner 
if  any  man  would  offer  him  a good  sum  of  money.  But  the  specu- 
lation was  not  popular  at  Dover,  and  it  was  finally  agreed  that 
Bale  should  be  set  ashore  in  Zealand.  [Eventually]  Bale  was 
permitted  to  depart  to  Frankfort,  whence  he  afterwards  removed  to 
Basle.’ 

On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  Bale  returned  to  England, 
but,  being  old  and  worn  out,  he  did  not  feel  equal  to  resuming 
his  charge  of  the  turbulent  diocese  of  Ossory.  He  became  a 
prebendary  of  Canterbury  and  died  in  that  city  in  1563,  his 
body  being  buried  in  the  cathedral.  Bale  was  a man  of  great 
theological  and  historical  learning,  but  a coarse  and  bitter  con- 
troversialist. It  was  a time  of  forcibleness  of  expression  in 
regard  to  matters  religious,  but  for  acerbity  Bale  out-distanced 
all  the  writers  of  the  day.  Some  of  his  plays  may  still  be  read 
by  those  who  care  so  to  spend  their  time.  His  polemical 
writings  \vere  very  numerous,  and  he  was  not  content  to  write 
under  his  own  name  but  used  pseudonyms  as  well.  His 
Vocacyon,  consisting  of  ninety-eight  pages,  was  printed  at 
Borne  in  1553.  One  authority  rather  unkindly  says  that  ‘ it 
is  to  be  observed  that  his  story  depends  on  no  other  testimony 
than  his  own,  and  he  probably  made  many  enemies  by  his 
wilful  obstinacy  and  imperious  temper.’ 

I have  not  been  able  to  discover  anything  that  Bale  actually 
said  or  did  in  Strasbourg,  but  I rely  upon  Froude’s  statement 
in  ‘ The  Marian  Exiles  ’ that  ‘ Bale,  Foxe  and  some  others 
were  attracted  to  Strasbourg.’ 
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Richard  Cox  was  born  at  Whaddon,  Bucks,  about  the  year 
1500.  He  attended  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  universities, 
and  became  Headmaster  of  Eton  School,  which  flourished 
greatly  under  his  direction.  He  was  chaplain  both  to 
Henry  VIII  and  to  Archbishop  Cranmer.  In  November  1540 
he  became  Archdeacon  of  Ely  ; in  September  1541  Canon  of 
Ely  ; in  June  1542  Prebendary  of  Lincoln  Cathedral.  He  was 
appointed  tutor  to  Prince  Edward  on  the  recommendation  of 
Cranmer.  In  July  1544  he  became  almoner  to  the  prince. 
Two  months  later  he  was  appointed  Rector  of  Harrow-on-the- 
Hill.  In  November  1546  he  became  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford,  and  six  months  afterwards  Chancellor  of  Oxford 
University.  In  xApril  1548  he  was  made  Canon  of  Windsor. 
He  took  part  in  the  compilation  of  the  First  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  VI ; also  in  the  revision  which  was  issued  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth.  He  had  previously  translated  Acts  and  Romans 
for  the  Bishops’  Bible.  In  October  1549  he  became  Dean  of 
Westminster.  He  administered  the  consolations  of  religion  to 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  on  that  nobleman’s  execution.  The 
extraordinary  thing  is  that  many  of  these  posts  were  held  at 
one  and  the  same  time.  H.  M.  Luckock,  in  his  Studies  in  the 
History  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  says  : 

‘ When  a Fellow  at  Oxford,  Cox  became  enamoured  of  Lutheran 
theology,  and  amid  all  the  changes  of  these  ever-varying  times  he 
remained  a consistent  Protestant  to  the  end.  After  he  came  to  the 
notice  of  Edward  VI  honours  were  thickly  heaped  upon  him,  and 
it  fills  one  with  wonder  at  the  small  sense  of  responsibility  which 
such  a man  must  have  had,  to  hear  of  his  being  simultaneously 
Rector  of  Harrow,  Archdeacon  of  Ely,  Canon  of  Ely,  Canon  of 
Windsor,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  Dean  of  Westminster, 
and  Bishop-nominate  of  Southwell : not  to  mention  the  offices  of 
tutor  and  almoner  to  the  King  and  the  Chancellorship  of  his 
university.  Considering  their  value,  we  can  hardly  he  surprised 
that  his  benefices  were  speedily  seized  and  that  he  himself  was 
lodged  in  the  Tower  wPen  the  Protestant  King  was  no  longer  able 
to  befriend  him.’ 

On  the  accession  of  Mary — as  we  have  just  seen — he  was 
sent  to  the  Tower  on  a charge  of  treason,  and  then  transferred 
to  the  Marshalsea.  He  appears  to  have  been  released,  but  all 
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his  preferments  were  taken  away.  In  May  1554  he  contrived 
to  leave  England  by  ship  in  the  company  of  Edwin  Sandys. 
Landing  at  Antwerp,  they  made  their  way  to  Hamburg  and 
thence  to  Strasbourg.  Here  he  heard  with  indignation  that 
the  English  exiles  at  Frankfort,  acting  under  the  advice  of 
their  minister,  John  Knox,  had  denounced  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  He  and  others  made  their  way  to  Frankfort 
in  May  1555.  Knox,  in  Cox’s  presence,  preached  a sermon 
in  which  he  not  only  characterised  the  English  Liturgy  as  im- 
perfect and  superstitious,  but  also  referred  to  the  scandal  of 
pluralities.  This  latter  point  doubtless  got  home  with  Cox, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  was  decidedly  open  to  attack  on  that 
ground.  Before  the  month  of  March  was  over,  Knox  had  been 
ordered  by  the  Frankfort  magistrates  to  leave  the  city,  and  those 
who  sided  with  him  also  left,  some  going  to  Basle  and  others 
to  Geneva.  Cox  appears  to  have  stayed  in  Frankfort  until 
the  following  August,  and  then  to  have  returned  to  Strasbourg. 
Later,  at  Worms,  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Queen  Mary  and 
^ came  direct  to  England  by  way  of  Cologne,  being  one  of  the 
first  of  the  exiles  to  return  to  their  native  land. 

In  June  1559  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Norwich  and  a 
month  later  Bishop  of  Ely.  He  was  consecrated  to  the  last- 
named  see  at  Lambeth  Palace  in  the  following  December. 
He  wrote  to  Queen  Elizabeth  objecting  to  the  use  of  lights  and 
the  crucifix  in  her  private  chapel,  and  with  Archbishop  Parker 
and  Bishop  Grindal  addressed  a letter  to  the  same  monarch 
expressing  the  universal  desire  of  her  subjects  that  she  would 
incline  to  matrimony  and  setting  forth  the  advantages  which 
would  result  therefrom.  In  1575  the  Bishop  incurred  the 
Queen’s  displeasure  by  reason  of  his  absolute  refusal  to  consent 
to  further  alienations  from  the  revenues  of  his  see.  He  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  some  of  his  best  manors  to  the  Crown. 
Cox  pleaded  with  the  Queen,  but  to  no  effect.  More  and  more 
of  the  parish  of  Ely  Place — vineyard,  meadow,  gardens  and 
orchard — were  made  over  to  Elizabeth,  who  gave  them  to 
Sir  Christopher  Hatton.  The  names  Hatton  Garden  and  Ely 
Place  remain  to  bear  witness  to  the  struggle.  It  is  in  con- 
nexion with  this  that  the  Queen  is  said  to  have  addressed  a 
letter  to  Cox  calling  him  a proud  prelate  and  threatening,  with 
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an  oath,  to  unfrock  him.  Aiken.  Cantah.,  however,  states  that 
‘ this  letter  is  evidently  an  absurd  fiction.’ 

Cox  died  in  January  1581,  and  his  body  was  interred  in 
Ely  Cathedral.  He  married  at  the  time  that  he  held  the 
Deanery  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  gave  great  offence  to 
the  Eomanists  by  introducing  his  wife  into  that  college.  His 
second  wife  was  Jane,  daughter  of  Alderman  Auder  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  widow  of  Dean  Turner  of  Wells.  There  were  three 
sons  and  four  daughters.  Marriage  under  all  forms  was  dis- 
agreeable to  Queen  Elizabeth  ; the  marriage  of  the  clergy  was 
detestable  ; the  marriage,  and  especially  the  re-marriage,  of 
her  prelates  approached  incest  ! Strype  says  : 

‘ This  summer  [1561]  the  Queen  went  a progress  into  Essex  and 
Suffolk.  Here  more  particularly  she  was  offended  with  the  clergy’s 
marriage  and  that  in  cathedrals  and  colleges  there  were  so  many 
wives,  women  and  children  seen  which  tended  to  the  interruption 
of  the  studies  of  such  as  were  placed  there.  Therefore  she  issued 
an  order  to  all  dignitaries  to  forbid  all  resort  of  women  to  the  lodgings 
of  cathedrals  or  colleges.  When  Secretary  Cecil  sent  this  injunction 
to  Archbishop  Parker,  he  knew  that  it  could  not  be  well  taken  by 
him  who  was  himself  a married  man  and  much  for  the  clergy’s 
liberty  of  marriage.  Cecil  plainly  told  the  Archbishop  how  the 
Queen  still  continued  an  enemy  to  the  state  of  matrimony  in  priests 
and  was  at  a near  point  to  have  forbidden  it  them  absolutely  had 
he  not  been  very  stiff  at  this  juncture. 

‘ Cox,  on  receipt  of  the  Queen’s  injunction,  wrote  to  the  Arch- 
bishop pointing  out  “ what  a great  inconvenience  it  would  prove  if 
the  prebendaries’  wives  should  not  be  allowed  to  live  within  the 
close.”  He  states  further  that  “ the  Holy  Ghost  gave  a general 
rule  to  deacons,  priests  and  bishops  that  they  should  be  the  husbands 
of  one  wife,  keeping  hospitality,  bringing  up  their  families  virtuously.” 
Near  this  time,  or  a little  after,  the  Queen  took  occasion  to  speak 
to  the  Archbishop  in  bitterness  against  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony, 
and  especially  against  this  estate  in  the  clergy,  that  the  Archbishop 
was  in  a horror  to  hear  her.  She  was  angry  with  the  Bishops  and 
the  whole  state  of  the  clergy  upon  that  account  and  repented  her 
for  making  married  men  Bishops  and  wishing  it  had  been  otherwise.’ 

Some  years  later — viz.,  on  December  29,  1568 — Bishop  Cox, 
in  a letter  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  gives  the  reasons  which  induced 
him  to  contract  matrimony  for  the  second  time,  and  requests 
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Cecil  to  be  his  advocate  with  the  Queen.  One  of  the  Bishop’s 
many  biographers  says  : 

‘ He  was  a wise  and  prudent  governor  and  a resolute  defender 
of  the  Church,  and  after  a long  life  of  the  strictest  virtue  and  piety 
came  to  his  grave  in  a good  old  age  and  left  behind  him  a name 
which  will  be  for  ever  precious  to  all  the  true  sons  of  the  Church  of 
England.’ 

His  portrait  hangs  in  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  also 
in  Trinity  Hall  in  the  same  university.  Thomas  Fuller  states 
that  ‘ Kichard  Cox  was  an  excellent  poet,  though  the  verses 
written  on  his  own  tomb  are  none  of  the  best.’  Fuller  gives 
the  Latin  and  this  English  translation  : 

‘ Frail  life,  farewell ! Welcome,  life  without  end  ! 

Earth  hides  my  corpse,  my  soul  doth  heaven  ascend  ; 
Christ’s  cock  on  earth,  I chanted  Christ  His  Name, 

Grant  without  end  in  heaven  I sound  the  same.’ 

One  of  John  Jewel’s  earlier  biographers,  in  the  quaint  style 
of  his  time,  says  that 

‘ If  rare  and  admirable  qualities  of  our  ancestors  do  deserve  a 
thankful  acknowledgment  of  posterity,  then  most  deservedly  ought 
the  singular  natural  endowments  and  supernatural  graces  of  this 
reverend  prelate  to  live  and  flourish  in  perpetual  memory.  For 
although  it  hath  been  the  singular  felicity  of  the  Church  of  England 
above  some  others  that  in  its  sacred  order  of  Bishops  it  hath  brought 
forth  some  famous  martyrs,  many  most  worthy  doctors  and  pastors, 
as  instruments  to  purge  and  refine  the  gold  of  the  sanctuary,  yet 
such  a jewel  in  all  respects,  such  nature  with  such  grace,  so  heavenly 
learning  in  so  heavenly  a life,  such  eminent  gifts  in  such  eminent 
place,  so  fruitfully  distilling  their  wholesome  and  sweetest  influence 
to  the  refreshing  and  cherishing  of  the  Church  of  God,  have  not 
been  frequently  found  in  these  later  times.’ 

John  Jewel  was  a man  of  Devon,  born  in  May  1522,  at 
Buden,  in  the  parish  of  Berinber.  ‘ In  his  youth,’  it  is  said, 
‘ his  dihgence  was  remarkable  ; to  a natural  quickness  of  parts 
he  added  a patient  industry.’  At  the  age  of  13  he  went  up  to 
Merton  College,  Oxford.  As  tutor  he  had  a Fellow  of  the 
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college,  John  Parkhurst,  ‘ who  at  this  time  was  beginning  to  be 
alive  to  the  errors  of  Koinanisin  and  accordingly  took  care  to 
instil  his  purer  views  of  Divine  truth  into  the  mind  of  his  pupil.’ 
In  August  1539,  Jewel  was  transferred  to  Corpus  Christ! 
College,  where  he  continued  to  pursue  his  studies  with  un- 
diminished industry  and  zeal.  After  taking  his  B.A.,  instead 
of  resting  on  his  oars,  he  rose  at  4 in  the  morning  and  until  10 
at  night  was  almost  wholly  occupied  with  his  books. 

He  was  conversant  with  the  classics,  Greek  and  Latin,  and 
perfectly  familiar  with  Horace  and  Cicero.  The  historians  he 
diligently  conned.  In  rhetoric,  philosophy  and  mathematics 
he  was  a master.  His  conduct  with  all  this  was  so  blameless, 
and  his  temper  so  sweet,  that  Moren,  the  Dean  of  his  college, 
a severe  man  and  a strict  Eomanist,  gave  him  this  commenda- 
tion : ‘ I should  love  thee.  Jewel,  if  thou  wert  not  a Zwinglian. 
In  thy  faith  I hold  thee  a heretic,  but  surely  in  thy  life  thou  art 
an  angel.’ 

Jewel  became  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christ!  in  March  1542. 
Having  learned  so  well  himself,  he  was  now  qualified  to  be  the 
teacher  of  others,  and  many  were  the  youth  (some  of  distin- 
guished families)  who  flocked  to  such  a tutor.  Jewel  was  also 
appointed  by  his  college  as  Header  of  Humanity  and  Rhetoric. 

On  the  accession  of  Edward  VI,  several  eminent  foreign 
Reformers  were  invited  to  England,  including  Peter  Martyr, 
who  was  appointed  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford  University. 
Jewel  diligently  attended  and  copied  out  Martyr’s  lectures  and 
sermons  (having  devised  a system  of  shorthand  by  which  he 
could  almost  perfectly  follow  a speaker).  The  most  affectionate 
friendship  grew  up  between  the  two  men.  Jewel  was  now 
appointed  to  the  living  of  Sunningwell,  an  Oxfordshire  village, 
and  was  also  an  occasional  preacher  both  before  the  university 
and  in  his  own  college. 

Hitherto  Jewel’s  affairs  had  gone  swimmingly,  but  now 
lowering  clouds  gathered  thickly.  The  boy  King  died.  Jewel 
was  ejected  from  Corpus  Christ!  College  as  a heretic,  but  found 
a temporary  asylum  at  Broadgates  Hall  (now  Pembroke  College) 
where  many  pupils  again  flocked  around  him.  As  Public 
Orator  of  the  university,  he  was  called  upon  to  pen  a letter  of 
congratulation  to  Queen  Mary  on  her  accession.  This  delicate 
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task  he  appears  to  have  discharged  Avithout  any  sacrifice  of 
principle,  but  this  was  not  the  end.  John  Ay  re  says  : 

‘ The  commissioners  of  heretical  pravity — as  they  were  called — 
pounced  upon  him,  and  required  his  consent,  under  pain  of  the 
worst  punishment,  to  Romish  articles.  Bewildered  and  helpless, 
Jewel  complied.  Reluctantly  he  signed  his  name,  and  was  from 
that  moment  a heart-stricken  man.  He  was  just  in  time  to  escape 
apprehension.  Marshall,  Dean  of  Christ  Church,  an  unprincipled 
person  who  complied  with  every  change  of  religion,  had  more  than 
once  laid  snares  for  him.  Had  Jewel  remained  in  Oxford  a single 
night  longer,  he  would  have  been  seized  and  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  pitiless  Bonner.  Had  he  gone,  too,  the  straight  road 
to  London,  the  bloodhounds  of  Marshall  would  haA^e  caught  him. 
And,  in  fact,  he  well-nigh  perished.  Lame  as  he  was,  he  had  to 
travel  on  till  he  could  go  no  farther,  when,  exhausted  in  body  and 
sick  in  soul,  he  cast  himself  upon  the  ground,  as  he  thought,  to  die. 
But,  by  God’s  good  providence,  help  was  now  at  hand.  He  Avas 
lighted  on  by  Augustin  Bernher,  Bishop  Latimer’s  faithful  attendant, 
who  placed  him,  like  the  Good  Samaritan,  upon  a horse  and  con- 
ducted him  to  the  manor-house  of  English,  in  the  parish  of  Nuffield, 
then  occupied  by  Mrs.  Warcup,  a pious  widow,  the  friend  of  many 
of  the  Reformed  clergy.  She  refreshed  and  cherished  him,  and 
sent  him  safely  on  to  London.  Here  he  was  secreted  till,  by  the 
interference  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throgmorton,  he  was  supplied  with 
means  and  a passage  to  the  Continent,  arriving  at  Frankfort  on 
March  13,  1555.’ 

At  Frankfort  the  English-speaking  exiles,  worshipping  in 
the  Weissenfrauen  Kirche,  were  in  a state  of  high  contention 
because  Knox,  the  minister,  had  set  aside — at  least  in  part — 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Ayre  says  : 

‘ Jewel  was  anxious  as  soon  as  possible  to  make  open  confession 
of  his  fault.  Accordingly  the  next  Sunday,  having  entered  the 
pulpit,  he  made  an  excellent  sermon  and  in  the  end  of  it  openly 
confessed  his  fall  in  these  words  : “It  was  my  abject  and  cowardly 
mind  and  faint  heart  that  made  my  weak  hand  to  commit  this 
vdckedness.”  Which  when  he  had  brought  forth  vdth  a gale  of 
sighs  from  the  bottom  of  the  anguish  of  his  soul,  and  had  made 
humble  supplication  for  pardon  first  to  Almighty  God  whom  he  had 
ofiended,  and  afterwards  to  His  Church  which  he  had  scandalised, 
no  man  was  found  in  that  congregation  who  was  not  pricked  with 
compunction  and  wounded  with  compassion.’ 
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Jewel  was  one  of  those  who  joined  in  the  complaint  to  the 
Frankfort  magistrates  concerning  Knox’s  violent  language  with 
regard  to  Queen  Mary,  King  Philip,  and  the  Emperor  Charles. 

‘ Knox  was  accordingly  required  to  depart,’  but  Jewel  himself 
did  not  remain  long  in  Frankfort. 

‘ For  he  speedily  received  pressing  invitations  from  Peter  Martyr 
to  join  him  at  Strasbourg,  in  whose  house  there  he  was  received  and 
treated  as  a beloved  son.  Many  of  the  exiles  were  collected  in  this 
city  : among  them  Grindal,  Sandys,  Ponet,  Nowell,  Cheke,  Cook, 
Worth,  and  a host  of  other  scarcely  less  distinguished  persons.  Here 
they  formed  a kind  of  college,  converting  their  place  of  exile  into  a 
seminary  of  learning  and  a school  of  piety.  Peter  Martyr  lectured 
on  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  and  the  Book  of  Judges,  and  here,  as  at 
Oxford,  Jewel  was  one  of  his  most  diligent  auditors.  In  the  following 
year  Conrad  Pellican,  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Zurich,  died,  and 
Martyr  was  invited  to  succeed  him.  He  complied  with  the  invitation 
and  removed  to  Zurich  in  July  1556.  Hither  Jewel  accompanied 
him  and  as  before  was  lodged  in  his  house.  For  almost  all  the 
remainder  of  his  exile  Jewel  continued  at  Zurich,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  he  visited  Padua  from  there.  His  course  of  life  at 
Zurich  was  similar  to  what  it  had  been  at  Strasbourg.  He  diligently 
pursued  his  private  studies  and  was  always  ready  for  Martyr’s 
public  lectures.  [Presently]  happier  times  [came].  On  November  17, 
1558,  Mary  died,  and  on  December  1 the  news  reached  Zurich. 
The  exiles  there  prepared  to  return.  Jewel’s  journey  was  slow  ; 
in  fact,  he  was  fifty-seven  days  in  reaching  London.’ 

On  the  way  home.  Jewel  passed  through  Strasbourg,  and 
from  that  city,  on  January  26, 1559,  he  penned  a letter  to  Peter 
Martyr  at  Zurich,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  : 

‘ At  the  funeral  of  Queen  Mary,  White  (Bishop  of  Winchester) 
delivered  a most  furious  and  turbulent  discourse  in  which  he  declared 
that  it  would  be  a meritorious  act  for  anyone  to  kill  the  exiles  on 
their  return.  ...  If  the  Bishops  go  on  as  they  have  begun, 
bishoprics  will  shortly  become  very  cheap.  There  are  at  this  time 
no  less  than  fourteen  sees  vacant.  . . . Farewell,  my  most  beloved 
father,  and  my  soul’s  better  half.  Yours  from  my  heart  and  for  ever.’ 

In  his  first  letter  to  Martyr  from  London,  written  on 
March  20,  1559,  he  wrote  : 

‘ We  have  at  length  arrived  in  England — that  is  to  say,  on  the 
fifty-seventh  day  after  our  leaving  Zurich.  . . . Ignorance  and 
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obstinacy  have  wonderfully  increased  at  Oxford  since  you  left  it  ; 
religion  is  altogether  vanished.  . . . Farewell,  my  father,  my  most 
esteemed  master  in  Christ,  my  pride,  and  even  the  half  of  my  soul.’ 

Jewel  preached  at  Paul’s  Cross  on  June  18,  1559,  and  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  general  visitation 
of  the  dioceses.  On  January  21,  1560,  he  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  in  Lambeth  Palace  Chapel  by  Archbishop 
Parker,  with  Grindal,  Cox  and  Hodgkin  assisting.  To  the  close 
of  Peter  Martyr’s  days.  Jewel  wrote  in  affectionate  terms  to  his 
old  friend.  Thus,  in  a letter  dated  May  22,  1560,  he  says  : 

‘ I am  never  employed  more  to  my  satisfaction  than  when  I am 
either  writing  to  you  or  thinking  about  you.  How  often  do  I 
imagine  myself  at  Zurich  ! Fare weli,_my  father ; my  father,  farewell.’ 

Until  the  time  of  his  consecration.  Jewel  had  scarcely  put 
his  pen  to  paper  as  an  author,  but  from  that  time  onward  he 
did  a good  deal  in  this  way.  In  1562  appeared  his  famous 
Apology.  Strype  says  that 

‘ As  an  handmaid  to  the  Bible  this  year  also  [1562]  Jewel’s 
Latin  Apology  was  first  printed,  which  book  was  approved  by  the 
Queen  and  published  by  consent  of  the  Bishops  and  others.  This 
book  was  entitled  in  English  An  Apology  or  Answer  in  defence  of 
the  Church  of  England : with  a brief  and  plain  declaration  of  the 
true  religion  professed  and  used  in  the  same.  The  occasion  and 
grounds  of  writing  it  were  the  slanders  devised  by  Papists  against 
this  Church.  These  were  hideous  charges  against  what  had  been 
lately  doing  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  highly  necessary  it  was 
that  a justification  should  be  set  forth  of  what  was  done  by  the 
Reformation  upon  which  these  aspersions  were  cast.  Which  Jewel’s 
able  pen  happily  undertook.  This  Apology  was  translated  out 
of  Latin  into  sundry  tongues,  and  so  made  common  to  most  parts 
of  Europe,  and  was  well  liked  by  the  learned  and  godly.  It  was 
written  by  this  reverend  father  as  the  public  confessions  of  the 
Catholic  and  Christian  faith  of  all  Englishmen  : herein  is  taught 
our  consent  with  the  German,  Helvetian,  French,  Scotch,  Genevan 
and  other  Reformed  Churches,  and  the  cause  is  shown  of  our 
departure  from  the  Roman  See.  The  reason  of  this  Apology  was 
that  Papists  might  see  all  the  parts  and  foundations  of  the  doctrine 
were  defended  and  might  understand  the  strength  of  the  arguments 
on  which  our  religion  stands.  This  book  nettled  the  Papists  and 
many  sharpened  their  pens  against  it : some  wrote  their  invectives 
in  Latin  and  some  in  English.  In  the  year  1564  the  Apology 
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was  translated  into  proper  English  by  a very  learned  lady  (the 
Lady  Bacon)  and  published  for  common  use.  The  book  was  made 
much  of  by  those  of  Zurich  (where  Jewel  was  well  known)  ; nay,  of 
all  Protestants  ; and,  besides  the  English,  was  translated  into  almost 
all  languages,  as  German,  French,  Italian,  Spanish.  The  Council 
of  Trent,  held  about  this  time,  saw  it  and  censured  it.’ 

On  February  7,  1562,  Jewel  wrote  to  Peter  Martyr  : 

‘ We  have  lately  published  an  Apology  for  the  change  of 
religion  among  us  and  our  departure  from  the  Church  of  Rome. 
I send  you  the  book,  though  it  is  hardly  worth  sending  to  such  a 
distance.  It  is  faulty  in  many  places,  as  is  almost  everything  that 
is  printed  in  this  country  : such  is  the  negligence  of  our  printers.’ 

On  August  24  of  the  same  year  (a  few  weeks  before  his  death), 
Martyr  replied  : 

‘ The  Apology  hath  not  only  in  all  points  and  respects  satisfied 
me  (by  whom  all  your  writings  are  so  wonderfully  well  liked  and 
approved),  but  it  appeared  also  to  Bullinger  and  his  sons  and 
sons-in-law  so  wise,  admirable  and  eloquent  that  they  can  make  no 
end  of  commending  it.’ 

It  is  stated  that  in  1568  Jewel’s  Apology  was  much  talked 
of  to  be  printed  again  in  Latin,  which  the  Bishop  hearing 
of — and  knowing  somewhat  of  the  false  grammar,  and  false 
doctrine,  too,  the  English  printers,  when  they  ventured  on 
Latin,  made  the  authors  guilty  of — beseeched  the  Archbishop 
to  give  straight  orders  that  the  Latin  Apology  might  not  be 
printed  again  in  any  case  before  his  Grace  or  some  other  had 
well  perused  it.  ‘ I am  afraid  of  printers,’  said  he  ; ‘ their 
tyranny  is  terrible.’ 

We  are  assured  that 

‘ Jewel’s  natural  disposition  was  kind,  his  demeanour  cheerful, 
his  conversation  instructive.  He  was  ready  in  the  practice  of 
hospitality  ; his  doors  he  never  closed  against  the  poor  ; and  he 
especially  delighted  to  encourage  young  students.  His  table  was 
plain  but  plentifully  served.  He  was  personally  very  abstemious, 
so  that  he  helped  everyone  but  himself.  His  mental  powers  were 
remarkable,  and  his  attainments  such  as  to  place  him  without  dispute 
among  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  his  age.  He  was  “ a man 
like  other  men,  of  sins  and  weaknesses,  but  withal  a mighty  prelate 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  a humble  penitent,  a saint  who  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  troubles  had  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost.”  ’ 
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Throughout  his  life  he  was  a diligent  student,  and  made 
methodical  notes  of  all  that  he  read.  He  possessed,  moreover, 
a remarkable  power  of  verbal  memory.  His  writings  are  clear 
and  strictly  logical,  making  no  appeal  to  the  emotions.  He 
had  the  kindliness  and  evenness  of  temper  which  characterises 
the  true  scholar.  As  Bishop,  he  was  exemplary  and  diligent. 
He  maintained  in  his  house  and  trained  for  the  university  a 
few  boys  of  promise  : among  others  he  befriended  in  this  way 
was  the  afterwards-famous  Eichard  Hooker,  whom  Jewel  sent 
to  Oxford.  Hooker  characterised  his  patron  as  ‘ the  worthiest 
divine  that  Christendom  had  bred  for  some  hundreds  of  years.’ 
In  appearance.  Jewel  always  looked  worn  and  emaciated  ; in 
his  later  years  he  was  like  a living  skeleton.  He  passed  away 
at  Salisbury  on  September  23,  1571,  and  his  tomb  is  to  be 
found  in  the  cathedral.  A portrait  of  him  hangs  in  the  hall  of 
Merton  College,  Oxford. 

Old  Thomas  Fuller  says  of  Jewel : 

‘ It  may  be  said  of  his  surname,  Nomen,  omen  : Jewel  his  name 
" and  precious  his  virtues.  At  fifteen  years  of  age  he  Was  admitted 
into  Merton  College.  Such  was  his  sedulity,  rising  always  at  four 
of  the  clock  and  not  going  to  bed  till  ten,  that  he  was  never  punished 
for  any  exercise  and  but  once  for  absence  from  chapel.  At  Corpus 
Christ!  he  proved  an  excellent  poet,  linguist  and  orator,  and  thus 
having  touched  at  all  humane  arts  he  landed  at  divinity,  being  much 
assisted  by  Peter  Martyr,  the  King’s  Professor  therein.  The  unity 
of  affections  betwixt  these  two  [was  such  that  one]  might  be  called 
Martyr’s  Jewel  and  [the  other]  Jewel’s  Martyr.  As  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  he  wrote  learnedly,  preached  painfully,  lived  piously,  and 
died  peaceably. 

‘ A jewel  (sometimes  taken  for  a single  precious  stone)  is  properly 
a collective  of  many,  orderly  set  together  to  their  best  advantage. 
So  several  eminences  met  in  this  worthy  man  : naturals,  artificials, 
morals,  but  principally  spirituals.  So  devout  in  the  pew  where  he 
prayed,  diligent  in  the  pulpit  where  he  preached,  grave  on  the 
bench  where  he  assisted,  mild  in  the  consistory  where  he  judged, 
pleasant  at  the  table  where  he  fed,  patient  in  the  bed  where  he  died, 
that  well  it  were  if,  in  relation  to  him.  Secundum  usum  Sarum  were 
made  precedential  to  all  posterity.  It  is  hard  to  say  whether  his 
soul  or  his  ejaculations  arrived  first  in  heaven,  seeing  he  prayed 
dying  and  died  praying.’ 
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Cfte  ®u5untot  airaDemi)  of  ^aumui\ 

By  the  Rev.  W.  T.  WHITLEY. 

The  French  Reformers  were  keenly  alive  to  the  value  of  education. 
Their  Academy  at  Saumur  was  famous  for  nearly  a century,  and  in 
theology  worthily  upheld  the  teaching  of  Calvin  against  a hardening 
scholasticism.  The  publication  of  an  elaborate  treatise  on  the 
printers  and  booksellers  of  Anjou  has  just  brought  to  light  the  great 
service  it  rendered  to  all  Protestants. 

The  town  lies  on  the  Loire,  and  its  castle  in  the  days  of  Joan  of 
Arc  successfully  resisted  the  English.  During  the  wars  of  religion 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  town  was  handed  to  the  Huguenots 
as  one  of  their  strong  places,  and  it  was  placed  under  the  command 
of  Philippe  Du  Plessis-Mornay,  the  bosom  friend  of  King  Henry  of 
Navarre.  The  governor  took  charge  in  1588  and  greatly  strengthened 
the  defences.  As  the  Guises  were  assassinated  that  year,  Henry  of 
Navarre  and  Henry  III  of  France  entered  into  alliance,  and  Du 
Plessis  caused  the  treaty  to  be  printed  and  published  at  Saumur ; 
before  that  time,  no  book  had  been  issued  there.  He  quickly  de- 
cided that  the  town  should  become  not  only  a military  stronghold, 
but  a centre  of  learning. 

At  this  time,  he  was  40  years  old,  trained  for  years  in  Paris, 
and  having  travelled  for  his  education  in  Germany,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  and  England.  When  he  proposed  to  marry  in  1576 
at  Sedan,  the  lady  asked  for  a work  from  his  pen  as  the  bridal  gift ; 
his  Discourse  on  Life  and  Death  promptly  passed  into  seven  English 
editions.  Here  he  was  known  also  by  his  Treatise  of  the  Church, 
and  Philip  Sidney  translated  his  greatest  work,  on  the  Trewnesse 
of  the  Christian  Religion.  Thus  he  was  well  aware  of  the  importance 
of  literature. 

When,  therefore,  Henry  of  Navarre  became  King  of  France, 
and  the  religious  war  drew  to  an  end  by  Henry’s  conversion,  Du 
Plessis  not  only  devoted  himself  to  his  duties  as  governor,  much 
restoring  the  district,  but  at  once  turned  his  attention  to  establishing 
a university.  In  1593,  when  a Huguenot  Assembly  at  Nantes 
formulated  its  desires,  which  led  to  the  great  Edict  of  Nantes, 
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assuring  toleration,  Du  Plessis  at  his  own  expense  founded  in  Saumur 
a school  of  learning.  He  planned  it  from  his  experience  of  the 
College-of-three-Languages  at  Paris,  and  the  university  of  Louvain  ; 
and  equipped  it  lavishly  with  buildings  and  material.  In  a short 
time,  this  insignificant  Angevin  town  was  second  to  Paris  only  in  its 
printers  and  booksellers ; the  former  being  well  supplied  with  type 
for  many  languages,  so  that  their  work  at  once  commanded  respect. 
Within  five  years,  the  Huguenot  Synod  of  Montpellier  adopted  it  as 
an  official  school  of  theology. 

Du  Plessis  was  himself  a theologian,  and  that  same  year  he 
published  a monumental  work,  which  was  available  by  1600  to 
Englishmen  as  The  Institution,  Usage,  and  Doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament.  But  he  had  no  intention  of  limiting  his  university  to 
be  a mere  seminary,  and  the  breadth  of  his  vision  may  be  illustrated 
in  the  career  of  Jean  Daille,  an  early  student  here  in  philosophy. 

Du  Plessis  appointed  him  tutor  to  his  grandsons,  whom  he  took 
on  tour  in  Italy.  After  they  graduated,  Daille  settled  as  his  chaplain, 
then  returned  to  Saumur  as  minister  and  published  the  life  of  his 
benefactor.  At  the  age  of  32  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  four 
ministers  at  Charenton,  outside  Paris,  the  chief  of  the  Huguenot 
temples.  His  works  were  in  demand,  some  being  published  in 
Saumur,  others  were  translated  into  English.  For  forty  years  he  was 
a leader,  being  moderator  at  the  last  National  Synod  which  was 
allowed  to  meet. 

Another  illustration  of  the  many-sidedness  of  Saumur  is  the 
breadth  of  its  curriculum.  Works  were  published  in  many  languages 
by  the  university  printers,  editions  of  the  classics,  treatises  on  law 
and  medicine,  philosophy,  poetry  and  geography.  In  practical 
matters,  there  was  an  appeal  to  the  Jews.  For  Huguenot  worship 
there  appeared  a French  New  Testament,  Marot’s  metrical  psalms, 
and  two  French  Bibles,  the  second  of  v/hich  was  a new  revision  at 
Geneva,  produced  here  in  magnificent  style. 

Du  Plessis  had  always  been  eager  to  bring  together  the  Pro- 
testants of  all  nations,  even  if  thus  his  eminence  as  ‘ the  Huguenot 
pope  ’ would  be  obscured.  When  local  trouble  in  the  Netherlands 
brought  about  the  Synod  of  Dort  in  1619,  to  which  delegates  were 
sent  from  many  parts  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  Scotland  and 
England,  though  Louis  XIII  forbade  the  Huguenots  to  attend,  it 
might  well  seem  that  his  lifelong  labours  were  to  be  rewarded.  But 
the  decisions  arrived  at  by  the  majority  were  a transformation  of 
Calvinism.  The  great  French  thinker,  like  Augustine  a millennium 
earlier,  had  had  a deep  spiritual  experience,  which  convinced  him 
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that  the  purpose  of  God  is  steady,  and  works  itself  out,  both  for  the 
world  and  in  the  individual.  But  the  Dutch  thinkers  had  fallen 
back  into  the  scholastic  tradition,  assuming  a postulate  and  arguing 
thence  in  the  style  of  Aristotle. 

Now  John  Cameron  of  Glasgow  was  a brilliant  student  who  at 
the  age  of  21  had  been  appointed  professor  of  the  humanities  at 
Bergerac,  a town  from  which  the  Huguenots  had  chased  away  all 
the  Catholics.  After  other  posts  at  Sedan  and  Heidelberg,  he  was 
appointed  professor  at  Saumur  in  1618.  James  VI  could  ill  spare 
such  a genius,  and  recalled  him  to  be  principal  at  Glasgow  ; but  the 
jealousy  of  other  professors  induced  him  to  return  to  France.  He 
threw  himself  into  the  theological  discussions  raised  in  Holland  ; 
before  the  synod  he  published  at  Saumur  his  Theses  de  Gratia  et 
libero  arhitrio,  which  show  what  a misfortune  it  was  that  no  French 
theologian  was  allowed  to  attend  at  Dort.  After  the  synod  he 
published  at  Leyden  his  criticism,  and  the  last  work  issued  in  his 
lifetime  was  a further  exposition  of  a theology  based  on  experience. 

After  the  assassination  of  Henry  IV,  the  new  king  decided  to 
be  master  in  his  realm,  and  abolish  the  semi-independence  of  the 
Huguenots.  He  came  in  person  to  Saumur,  and  caused  the  forti- 
fications to  be  dismantled.  He  allowed  his  pages  and  lacqueys  to 
break  open  the  study  of  Du  Plessis  and  scatter  his  books  and  papers 
into  the  streets  and  the  river,  burning  the  remainder.  The  same 
treatment  was  meted  out  to  the  leading  printer,  whose  connexions 
extended  throughout  Poitou  ; and  he  was  obliged  to  print  the  edict 
of  the  king.  Next  year  he  died,  ruined  ; and  as  Du  Plessis  died  at 
the  same  time,  1623  clearly  marks  the  end  of  the  first  period. 

Yet  the  university  was  left  to  teach,  if  it  would  profit  by  the 
lesson  and  keep  clear  of  politics.  Ten  years  later,  three  of  Cameron’s 
pupils  came  to  the  front,  Amyraut,  De  la  Place,  and  Cappel,  of  whom 
the  first  was  pastor  at  Saumur.  His  abilities  caused  him  to  be 
chosen  at  the  National  Synod  of  Charenton  on  a deputation  to 
court,  where  he  won  the  friendship  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  In  1633 
the  three  friends  were  appointed  to  three  chairs  in  the  university, 
and  a second  golden  age  began. 

Amyraut  next  year  published  a brief  treatise  on  Predestination 
and  its  principal  consequences,  and  inaugurated  discussion  on  lines 
unfamiliar  along  the  Rhine.  The  three  friends  maintained  the 
original  tradition  of  Calvin,  and  opposed  the  ossifying  that  had  set 
in  elsewhere.  Cappel,  who  came  of  a family  already  famous  in 
Reformed  circles,  devoted  himself  to  the  Old  Testament.  Here 
again  there  was  sound  scholarship  as  against  arbitrary  assumption. 
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He  dealt  with  the  Hebrew  text,  proved  that  the  vowel  points  had 
been  invented  after  the  Talmud  was  complete,  and  that  the  usual 
Hebrew  alphabet  was  modern  as  compared  with  that  still  used  by 
the  Samaritans. 

De  le  Place,  himself  born  in  Saumur,  was  professor  of  theology 
and  grappled  with  fundamental  problems.  The  teaching  of  the 
three  friends  excited  wide  attention,  and  students  came  from  all 
Protestant  parts.  Their  views  were  challenged  again  and  again  in 
the  National  Synods,  and  while  they  were  approved,  at  one  time  a 
formula  was  drawn  up  to  which  signature  was  required  ; but  at  the 
last,  held  in  Loudon,  1659,  where  Daille  was  leader,  these  disciplinary 
measures  were  revoked.  Switzerland,  however,  in  1675,  repudiated 
their  general  teaching,  and  explicitly  condemned  many  leading 
tenets. 

While  theology  thus  came  to  the  front  in  this  period,  other 
studies  were  not  neglected.  Editions  of  the  classics  were  issued. 
A legal  treatise  on  the  right  of  succession  filled  407  pages  ; a medical 
prolusion  may  be  matched  by  the  philosophical  professor’s  treatise 
on  astronomy. 

It  will  be  seen  that  Saumur  was  no  hole-and-corner  seminary, 
but  a university  of  the  first  rank,  with  international  relations.  And 
it  will  be  interesting  to  trace  other  relations  with  Britain. 

Under  the  auspices  of  Du  Plessis  there  had  been  a reprint  in 
1606  of  George  Buchanan’s  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms, 
and  his  tragedy  of  Jephthah.  It  was  a delicate  compliment  to 
the  tutor  of  King  James  to  style  him  ‘ easily  the  leading  poet  of 
our  times.’  But  the  book  did  not  seem  to  sell  well,  and  was  re-issued 
next  year  with  a new  title  ; and  when  Cameron  had  revived  the  Scot 
tradition,  another  printer  worked  ofi'  the  stock.  He  also  printed 
for  Elzevir  of  Leyden  the  miscellaneous  poems  of  Buchanan. 

When  James  Ussher,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  turned  his  attention 
to  textual  criticism  during  the  interregnum,  Cappel  courteously 
opposed  his  views  in  two  pamphlets.  Walton,  who  was  preparing 
his  polyglot  edition  of  the  Bible,  was  struck  by  the  learning  Cappel 
showed,  and  though  Ussher’s  chronology  was  considered  good,  he 
reprinted  the  Chronology  of  Cappel. 

Theodore  Naudin,  a Huguenot  doctor,  had  taken  up  his  abode  in 
London,  and  there  had  met  another  doctor  of  Huguenot  descent, 
Peter  Chamberlen.  Under  his  influence,  Naudin  had  become  Baptist. 
This  scandalised  many  in  France,  and  Naudin  had  to  explain.  So 
J.  de  Brissac  in  1651  published  at  Saumur  a response  to  Naudin’s 
letter. 
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Edward  Brerewood,  the  first  professor  of  astronomy  at  Gresham 
College  in  London,  left  many  manuscripts,  some  of  which  were 
published  after  his  death.  One  was  on  the  diversity  of  languages 
and  religions  ; it  was  translated  into  French,  and  proved  the  starting 
point  of  many  enquirers,  so  that  a revised  edition  was  issued  here. 

The  political  conditions  in  England  greatly  interested  all 
Huguenots.  At  Geneva,  Calvin  had  established  a system  under 
which  the  magistrates  enforced  whatever  the  consistory  decided. 
The  same  system  strove  for  mastery  in  Scotland  in  the  days  of 
Buchanan  and  Cameron,  but  when  James  VI  came  of  age,  he 
decided  to  exert  the  royal  power,  and  when  he  came  to  England 
he  found  the  English  Church  willing  to  abet  him.  Now  the  Calvinists 
in  Holland  got  on  well  with  the  magistrates,  but  in  France  did  not. 

Pierre  Du  Moulin,  born  in  the  same  room  as  Du  Plessis,  had 
become  minister  at  Charenton.  He  aided  James  I to  write  his 
Regis  Declaratio  pro  Jure  Regio.  James  was  grateful,  and  took 
Pierre’s  sons  Pierre  and  Louis  under  his  protection.  Louis  studied 
at  Cambridge,  but  there  moved  in  the  opposite  direction,  towards 
the  Independent  position.  In  1643  he  began  writing,  anonymously, 
on  Church  government.  As  the  Westminster  Divines  developed  a 
theory  that  Presbyterianism  was  by  divine  right.  Parliament  ordered 
them  to  substantiate  this  from  the  Bible.  This  they  never  did, 
but  some  of  their  leaders  did  put  out  a joint  book  for  the  purpose. 
This  evidently  drew  upon  Amyraut,  who  had  had  some  experience 
of  the  imperium  in  imperio  which  the  Divines  wanted,  and  had  seen 
it  crushed  just  before  Du  Plessis  died.  At  the  end  of  the  second  civil 
war  in  England,  the  divine  right  of  kings  was  challenged,  Charles 
was  called  to  account,  condemned,  and  executed.  The  brothers 
Du  Moulin  took  opposing  views.  Pierre  junior  published  at  the 
Hague  an  anonymous  book  declaring  that  the  cry  of  Charles’s  blood 
rose  up  to  heaven.  This  called  into  the  field  Milton,  who,  however, 
thought  that  the  book  was  due  to  More,  a Scot  who  was  pastor  at 
Charenton,  and  who  defended  himself  against  Milton.  Louis,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  appointed  Camden  reader  in  history  at  Oxford, 
where  he  developed  his  ideas  as  to  Church  government. 

Amyraut  sided  with  Pierre,  and  basing  his  argument  on  the  Old 
Testament,  discoursed  on  the  sovereignty  of  kings,  declaring  that 
they  were  absolute,  depending  on  God  alone.  He  could  not  see  that 
Ehud  and  Jehu,  directly  commanded  from  God  to  slay  kings,  justified 
Bradshaw  and  his  high  court. 

Four  years  later,  the  Fifth  Monarchy  movement  attracted  his 
attention,  as  after  the  hopes  excited  by  the  extinction  of  the  Fourth 
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Monarchy  in  the  person  of  Charles,  it  was  thought  the  iiiillennium 
was  nearly  due.  Amyraut,  therefore,  in  1654,  published  a volume 
on  the  subject. 

Two  years  later,  Louis  Du  Moulin  had  had  time  to  adjust  himself 
to  the  kaleidoscope  of  politics,  and  he  came  forward  to  uphold  the 
power  of  the  magistrate,  making  a neat  application  of  his  father’s 
doctrine,  in  favour  of  Cromwell  and  toleration,  instead  of  Stuarts 
and  absolutism.  It  deserves  comparison  with  the  Huguenot  synod 
at  Loudon  in  1659,  when  Daille  was  almost  abject  in  admitting  royal 
power.  This  became  very  real  next  year,  when  Louis  XIV  assumed 
authority,  and  ended  even  the  meeting  of  synods.  His  action 
ushers  in  the  third  and  last  period  of  Saumur. 

That  same  year,  his  cousin  Charles  returned  to  England  ; Louis 
Du  Moulin  was  at  once  ejected  from  Oxford,  while  Pierre  obtained 
promotion.  A Cambridge  bookseller  took  the  opportunity  to  publish 
a translation  of  Amyraut’s  massive  work  on  religions,  confuting  the 
opinion  that  all  were  indifferent.  This  was  quickly  followed  by  a 
translation  of  Cappel,  entitled  The  Hinge  of  Faith  and  Religion. 
But  after  that  year  Presbyterians  in  England  fell  permanently  from 
power,  and  Huguenot  books  were  in  less  demand. 

Biblical  study  was  quickened  by  Walton’s  Polyglot,  and  the 
compliment  there  paid  to  Cappel  was  returned  at  Saumur  by  two 
editions  of  Ephraim  Pagitt’s  catechism  on  the  history  of  holy 
scripture. 

There  was  a remarkable  programme  put  out  anonymously  by 
Isaac  d’Huisseau,  minister  here  in  1680.  The  power  of  kings  was 
being  shown  by  Louis  steadily  coercing  the  Huguenots,  and  pension- 
ing Charles,  who  thereupon  dismissed  his  parliament  and  ruled 
autocratically.  D’Huisseau  actually  thought  that  Christendom 
might  be  reunited  in  one  confession  of  faith,  with  only  a few  dogmas, 
if  the  kings  would  agree  and  enforce.  This  revival  of  the  ideas  of 
Du  Plessis  was  a curious  echo  to  Pierre  Du  Moulin,  who  had  issued 
in  England  a Vindication  of  the  Protestant  Religion  in  the  Point  of 
Obedience  to  Sovereigns.  Of  course  it  fell  on  stony  ground. 

Yet  another  instance  of  mutual  respect  is  the  republication  at 
Saumur  in  1677  of  Cameron’s  notes  on  the  New  Testament,  with 
Alexander  More’s  notes  on  the  New  Covenant.  But  increasing 
pressure  was  being  applied  to  convert  all  those  of  the  ' pretended 
reformed  religion,’  and  many  more  began  to  take  refuge  abroad. 
For  instance,  there  was  a firm  of  printers  and  publishers  at  Saumur 
named  Bureau.  They  had  issued  Buchanan’s  works  in  Latin,  and 
the  memoirs  of  Du  Plessis  ; but  they  found  it  necessary  to  move 
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their  press.  They  came  to  rest  in  the  Middle  Exchange,  Strand. 
And  soon  they  published  an  Account  of  the  Persecution  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  France,  Cruelties  at  Montauhan,  The  Present  Misery  of 
the  French  Nation. 

The  brothers  Du  Moulin  were  happier  in  England,  where  Louis’ 
now  ended  his  career,  stubborn  to  the  last  and  arranging  for  a post- 
humous defence  of  Independency.  Pierre,  however,  renewed  his 
connexion  with  Saumur,  and  sent  two  books  to  be  printed,  the  latter 
on  peace  of  soul  and  contentment  of  the  spirit.  This  was  all  very 
well  for  a prebendary  of  Canterbury,  but  Louis  XIV  after  his 
dragonades  was  assured  that  the  Huguenots  were  dying  out.  In 
January  1685  it  was  decreed  that  they  no  longer  needed  a university. 
The  one  Catholic  printer  in  Saumur  published  the  arrU  which 
suppressed  it.  All  its  property  was  handed  over  to  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
and  its  library  was  carefully  inventoried.  Six  months  later,  all 
Huguenot  printers,  publishers  and  booksellers  were  ordered  to  stop 
work,  or  forfeit  all  their  stock  and  pay  3000  livres  fine.  There  was 
a general  exodus  of  the  Saumur  professors  and  students,  and  of  many 
families,  ‘ among  whom  may  be  reckoned  all  the  most  distinguished 
by  merit,  birth  and  wealth.  After  80  years  of  glory  and  prosperity, 
this  unhappy  town  fell  into  profound  misery,’  Such  was  the  verdict 
of  1814:,  published  in  the  town.  The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  now 
professedly  not  needed,  as  all  Huguenots  had  been  converted  ! It 
was  therefore  revoked  in  October,  and  the  nail  driven  into  the 
cofhn  was  clenched. 

Traces  of  the  buildings  may  yet  be  seen  and  are  pictured  in  a 
recent  thesis  by  L.-J.  Meteyer,  the  present  pastor  at  Saumur, 
published  at  10  francs  by  ‘La  Cause,’  Paris,  94  rue  Saint  Lazare. 
This  thesis  has  not  been  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  this  article. 

The  influx  of  Huguenots  to  Germany,  Holland,  and  England 
vastly  benefited  those  countries  in  industry,  learning,  and  wit.  One 
amusing  sequel  is  worth  recalling.  At  Saumur  in  1675  there  was 
issued  a new  edition  of  Les  Consolations  de  Vdme  fidele  contre  les 
frayeurs  de  la  mort.  This  was  by  Charles  Drelincourt,  late  pastor 
at  Charenton,  and  was  already  highly  popular.  It  was  translated 
into  English  that  year  by  Marius  D’Assigny,  and  republished  seven 
years  later  as  ‘ a book  very  fit  to  be  given  at  funerals.’  Directly 
after  the  Revocation,  Drelincourt’s  French  works  were  republished 
in  London,  and  when  James  II  had  fled  from  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
a third  English  edition  of  his  Death,  as  it  was  generally  called,  was 
brought  out  by  three  publishers.  They  issued  a fourth  in  1700, 
with  a brass  plate.  It  was  so  popular  that  Daniel  Defoe,  a good 
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journalist  always  ready  to  profit  by  a craze,  wrote  a threepenny 
pamphlet,  A True  Account  of  the  Apparition  of  one  Mrs.  Veal, 
the  next  day  after  her  Death,  to  one  Mrs.  Bargrave,  at  Canterbury, 
etc.  Mrs.  Bargrave  was  told  what  profit  Mrs.  Veal  had  derived 
from  reading  Drelincourt.  Defoe  could  always  make  fiction  realistic, 
and  his  hoax  gave  the  Huguenot  book  in  its  turn  a good  advertise- 
ment. Within  six  months  the  publishers  put  forth  the  fifth  edition, 
revised  and  corrected,  with  a character  of  the  author  by  Boyle,  an 
account  of  his  last  minutes,  etc.  How  Pierre  Du  Moulin,  prebendary 
of  Canterbury,  would  have  taken  the  joke  is  unknown,  for  he  had 
already  gone  to  join  Du  Plessis,  whose  bridal  discourse  on  Life 
and  Death  had  perhaps  prompted  Drelincourt. 
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iji^tonral  ani  (Sfiifalogiral  atrmnit  of  tbf 
Dugumot  Jfainil))  of  aixambaut  m Jfranrr. 

Compiled  by  Major  BERTRAND  R.  R.  RAMBAUT 
(Late  Royal  Artillery). 

‘ ’Tis  all  a Chequer-board  of  Nights  and  Days 
Where  Destiny  with  Men  for  Pieces  plays  : 

Hither  and  thither  moves,  and  mates,  and  slays. 

And  one  by  one  back  in  the  Closet  lays.’ 

From  FitzGerald’s  translation  of  the  Rubaiyat 
of  Omar  Khayyam. 

Variations  and  Derivations  of  the  Name. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  name  of  Kambaut  which  I can 
find  is  of  Saint  Kambaut,  who  died  a martyr  June  24,  a.d.  775, 
and  who  was  described  as  ‘ the  son  of  the  King  of  Scotland, 
David,  who  reigned  at  Berwick,  by  his  wife  Cecile,  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Sicily.’  The  Cathedral  at  Malines  in  Belgium  is 
dedicated  to  this  saint. 

The  name  is  said  to  he  derived  from  the  old  Frankish  name 
Raganbald,  as  Saint  Kambaut  is  described  in  Latin  ‘ Kague- 
bertus.’ 

Kagan-  = consilium  = council, 
bald  = audax  = bold. 

The  name  Kambaud  is  described  by  Proven  gals  as  indigenous, 
and  by  some  chroniclers  as  derived  from  Raymond  de  Baud. 

The  Flemish  form  Kombout,  borne  by  the  eminent  Dutch 
painter,  is  no  other  than  Koembout,  which  by  the  assimilation 
of  mb  into  mm  gives  Rommout,  current  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  by  simplification  from  Rumoldus. 

Bardsley’s  English  and  Welsh  Surnames  states  the  ortho- 
graphy of  the  name  is  sometimes  Rambart,  Rambaut,  Rambeau, 
Rambeaux,  Rambald,  Rambault. 

The  Swedish  branch  assume  the  phonetic  form  Rambo,  as 
do  the  branch  in  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  and  the  Kalian  the  form 
Rambaldi.  Roger  Rainbaut  appears  in  Normandy  in  1198. 
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The  Family  of  Rambaut  in  France. 

I.  Johannes  Rambaut  (1),  of  St.  Geronce,  circa  a.d.  1320 

I 


1 

II.  Johannes  (3) 
of  St.  Emelion,  circa  1342 

I 


Almalvinus  (5) 


Marie  (7) 

m.  Geraud  de  Peron  (8) 


Pierre  (9) 
killed  at  the  battle  of 
Verneuil,  1424 


I 

Jehan  (11) 
Seigneur  de  Montaut, 
1411 

Guillemette  (15),  1459, 
m.  Arnaud  de  Cler- 
mont, Seigneur  de 
Cleves  (16) 


III.  Jaques  (13) 
Seigneur  de  Montaut, 

1424 

I 

IV.  Jaques  (17) 
Seigneur  de  Montaut 

and  de  la  Vaquette  ; 
captain  of  the 
Archers  of  the  King 


V.  Jehan  Rambaut  (19) 
of  Bordeaux,  d.  1479 


Guillaume  (21) 
(see  Parisian  Branch) 


VI.  Jaques  Rambaut  (23) 

6.  1457,  m.  Mile.  Vayres  (24) 

I 

VII.  Jehan  Rambaut  (27),  6.  1493, 
m.  Margarite  Coutras  (28), 

dau.  of  Jehan  de  Coutras 


Guillaume  Rambaut  (25) 
(see  Dauphiny  Branch) 


I 

Jaques  (29) 
d.  at  Orleans  1572 


VIII.  FRAN901S  Rambaut  (31), 
m.  Anne  de  Vaudray  (32) 
in  1565 ; bought  Chateau 
Belair 

! 

IX.  Cherubin  Rambaut  (33) 
of  Belair,  m.  Mile,  de 
Plaignolles  (34) 


X.  FRAN901S  Rambaut  (35) 
of  Belair,  6.  1594,  m. 

Marguerite  Dejean  of 
Marchprime  (36) 

I 

XI.  Jean  Pierre  Rambaut  (41) 

of  Belair,  lieutenant  de  la  jurisdiction 
de  Montaut,  m.  Jeanne  Maurin  (42) 


I 

Pierre  (37) 

6.  1605,  m.  Jeanne 
Bermon  (38)  ; no 
issue 


Anne  (39), 
m.  Jean  de 
Lautron  (40) 


1 

XII.  Leonard  Pierre  (43) 
m.  14/8/1723  Jeanne 
Fauche,  at  Duras 

I 


I I I 

Jeanne  (45)  Jeanne  (47)  Fran9oise  (49) 


XIII.  Pierre 
(51) 


Richard 

(53) 


Jeanne 

(55) 


Madalene 

(57) 


Jean 

(59) 


Fran9oise 

(61) 


(See  account  of  the  Huguenot  family  of  Rambaut  after  leaving  France, 
published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London,  xiv,  242  seqq.) 
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The  Huguenot  Family  of  Rambaut. 

(I)  Johannes  Rambaut  (1)  is  known  by  a purchase  of  property, 
which  he  made  at  St.  Geronce  in  1320.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Battle  of  Crecy  was  fought  in  1346,  and  that  Europe  was 
stricken  by  the  black  death  in  1348.  An  earthquake  destroyed  the 
church  of  Angouleme  on  the  29th  of  December  1336.^ 

By  a marriage,  with  whom  it  is  not  known,  he  left : 

1.  Johannes  (3),  who  follows. 

2.  Almalvinus  (5),  known  by  a deed  of  division,  dated  1342  : 
this  division  took  place  very  probably  at  the  death  of  their  father. 

He  is  also  mentioned  the  26th  of  April  1354  in  a transaction 
made  between  Ammanen  de  Belhade  and  Guillaume  de  Barba  on 
the  subject  of  several  houses. 

3.  Marie  (7),  who  married  Geraud  de  Peron  (8),  and  left  him  a 
widower  in  1366,  when  he  makes  a will  in  favour  of  Pierre  (9),  his 
nephew. 

There  is  a document  which  reads  as  follows : ‘ Johannes 

Rambaudi  et  Almavinus  Rambaudi  ejus  filius,  parrochiani  St. 
Geroncii  de  Burgo,  debent  pro  hrma  seu  assensa  pedatgii  quod 
dominus  Burd  archiepiscopus  habet  apud  Burgum  solvendas 
medietatem  infra  festum  natalis  Domini  et  aliam  medietatem  in  fine 
termini.’ 

On  the  18th  of  February  1347 great  floods,  ‘the  greatest  since  the 
deluge,’  occurred  in  Guyenne.  In  1377  a fight  took  place  between 
the  English  and  the  French,  after  which  the  French  gave  up  Castillon, 
Saunterre,  Sainte  Baseille,  Monsegur,  and  Caudrot. 

(II)  Johannes  Rambaut  (3)  left  three  sons  : 

1.  Pierre  Rambaut  (9),  killed  the  6th  of  August  1424  at  the 
Battle  of  Verneuil,  where  the  English  under  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
defeated  the  French.  We  find  no  trace  of  his  marriage. 

2.  Jehan  Rambaut  (11)  was  Seigneur  de  Montaut  in  1411  (this 
Montaut  is  in  the  Arrondissement  of  Bergerac,  Canton  d’Issigeac). 
He  is  known  to  us  by  a receipt  of  that  period,  preserved  in  the 
Cabinet  des  Titres  in  Paris  (original  piece  No.  2428)  ; it  bears  a seal 
in  red  wax  showing  the  three  eaglets  of  the  Rambaut  escutcheon, 
and  reads  as  follows  : ‘ Philippe  Brole,  lieutenant  general  de  noble 
homme  Philippe  de  Fleugny  Chambellan  du  Roy  et  pennet  de 
Monseigneur  le  Due  d’Orleans,  a touts  salut.  Jehan  Rambaut, 
Archer  du  Roy,  nostre  Sire  et  nouvellement  (nomme)  confesse  avoir 
eu  et  recu  la  somme  de  CCCCXI  livres  pour  le  quartier  d’avril  de  la 
presente  annee.  Donne  a Bordeaux  le  XVII  jour  de  Juin  Tan  de 
Notre  Seigneur  mil  quatre  cent  onze.’ 

Jehan  Rambaut  (II)  left  one  daughter,  Guillemette  (15),  who 
married  in  1459  Arnaud  de  Clermont  (16),  Seigneur  de  Cleves.^ 

^ Historical  Archives  of  the  Gironde,  xxi,  94. 

^ Archives  hist,  de  la  Gironde,  ix,  271,  314,  315,  505,  513,  516. 
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3.  Jaques  Rambaut  (13),  who  follows. 

(III)  Jaques  Rambaut  (13),  Seigneur  de  Montaiit,  known  in 
1424:  by  a receipt  for  £140  45.,  which  he  had  received  as  his  salary 
as  treasurer  of  the  King  at  Bazas. 

Imbart  de  la  Tour  in  his  Origines  de  la  Ueforme  has  well  said  that 
at  this  period  any  subject  of  the  King  was  a Frenchman,  but  first 
of  all  he  was  a Norman,  a Briton,  a Burgundian,  or  a Proven9al. 
All  these  little  nations,  though  merged  in  the  great  nation,  had 
preserved  their  character  and  manners,  their  dialect,  their  traditions, 
and  their  customs ; though  willing  to  unite,  they  were  not  willing 
to  merge  or  confound  their  individualities. 

(IV)  Jaques  Rambaut  (17),  Seigneur  de  Montaut  et  de  la 
Vaquette.  He  was  Captain  of  the  King’s  Archers.  (The  Archers 
of  the  King  were  instituted  by  King  Charles  VII  of  France  after 
the  first  period  of  the  war  against  -the  English  ; they  resembled 
the  English  Archers,  and  were  formed  about  1410,  whereas  the 
‘ Frances  Archers  ’ were  not  raised  until  1438.  Their  uniform  and 
arms  consisted  of  a jacket  or  coat  of  arms  in  stag  leather,  a round 
helmet  without  visor,  two  helves,  a gorget,  a hood,  and  over  the 
blue  silk  tunic  a white  cross.) 

He  was  Custodian  of  the  Tower  of  Naiors,  and  he  is  also  known 
by  an  action  which  he  brought  against  Pierre  de  la  Fargue,  who 
was  also  an  Archer  of  the  King,  in  that  de  la  Fargue  had  wasted  the 
Funds  of  the  King,  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him. 

He  left  two  sons  : 

1.  Jehan  Rambaut  (19),  who  follows. 

2.  Guillaume  Rambaut  (21),  head  of  the  Paris  Branch,  q.v. 

(V)  Jehan  Rambaut  (19),  bourgeois  of  Bordeaux,  made  an 
inventory  of  his  wealth  before  Maitre  Martinet,  Royal  Notary  at 
Bordeaux.  He  willed  his  lands  to  his  elder  son  Jaques  (23),  and  a 
sum  of  3000  gold  crowns  to  his  younger  son  Guillaume  (25).  He 
died  about  1479. 

In  1452  Jean  Talbot  landed  with  about  400  English  on  the 
coast  of  Medoc,  not  far  from  Soulac,  but  a rising  taking  place  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  English  are  finally  turned  out  of  Aquitaine. 

He  left  two  sons  : 

1.  Jaques  Rambaut,  who  continues  the  Guyenne  Branch  (23). 

2.  Guillaume  Rambaut  (25),  head  of  the  Dauphiny  Branch. 

The  Huguenot  Family  of  Rambaut  in  Dauphiny. 

Rambaut  de  Beaurepaire. 

(VI)  Guillaume  Rambaut  (25),  second  son  of  Jehan  Rambaut 
(19),  ‘ bourgeois  ’ of  Bordeaux,  received  his  share  of  the  personal 
effects  of  his  father,  but  he  soon  transferred  them  to  his  elder  brother 
Jaques  Rambaut  (23),  who  gave  him  a receipt  for  them  in  the 
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year  1488.  Of  an  adventurous  turn  of  mind,  lie  raised  a troop  of 
Gascon  ‘ routiers.’  We  know  little  of  his  life  between  his  departure 
from  Guyenne  and  his  death.  However,  between  two  campaigns 
he  married  (the  name  of  his  wife  is  not  known),  and  we  can  only 
relate  the  circumstances  of  his  death  as  they  appear  in  the  History 
of  Annonay  : ‘ In  1527  a captain  named  Rambaut  commanding  a 
troop  of  Gascon  routiers  camped  between  Santilieu  and  Annonay, 
but  the  people  of  Dauphiny  attacked  him  so  vigorously  that  they 
dispersed  his  troop,  and  wounded  him  so  grievously,  that  he  could 
only  struggle  to  Annonay,  where  he  died.  He  was  buried  on  a 
height  which  is  still  known  as  “ Le  champ  de  Rambaut.”  ’ 

He  left  two  sons  : 

1.  Guelis  Rambaud  (74),  who  follows. 

2.  Jaques  Rambaud  (72),  who  had  a son  Antoine  (73),  who 

became  Seigneur  de  Furmeyer.  Antoine  was  born  1562. 

(VII)  Guelis  Rambaud  (74)  was  born  about  1490,  and  married 
towards  1520  Anne  Matheron  (75),  of  an  ancient  Dauphiny  family, 
and  the  names  of  their  children  are  revealed  to  us  by  two  absolutely 
authentic  documents,  his  own  will,  and  that  of  his  brother  Jaques 
Rambaud  (72).  They  are  : 

1.  Alix  (79),  born  in  1525  and  married  1542  Pierre  de  Beau- 
ford  de  la  Mure  (80),  whose  family  remained  always  in  the 
same  country,  died  out  in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  were 
always  faithful  to  the  reformed  religion,  and  gave  during  two 
centuries  numerous  captains  to  the  royal  armies. 

2.  Marguerite  (81),  born  1527,  and  married  1551  Guillaume 
de  Montorcier  (82),  co-Seigneur  de  Orcieres  and  of  Champoleon, 
of  an  ancient  family  of  Forez,  whose  son  Benoit  de  Montorcier 
died  at  Gap  in  1577,  last  of  his  branch,  after  embracing  the 
reformed  religion,  and  taking  part  in  the  fights  under  Lesdiguieres. 

They  had  a daughter  Jeanne  de  Montorcier,  who  married  in 
1547  Jean  Farel,  Apothicaire  at  Gap,  and  brother  of  the 
reformer,  Guillaume  Farel. 

3.  Daniel  Rambaut  (83),  born  towards  1530,  and  married 
an  heiress  of  the  house  of  Berdolle  (84).  He  was  Seigneur  de 
la  Buissiere,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Roniette  in  1563. 
He  left  one  son  Abraham  (98),  who  succeeded  him. 

There  appears  a Daniel  Rambaut,  who  suffers  martyrdom  at 
Paysana  in  Piedmont  in  1655,  under  the  persecution  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy. 

John  Milton,  as  secretary  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  wrote  to  the 
Duke  appealing  against  the  cruelties  of  this  persecution. 

4.  Perrine,  sometimes  called  Alice  (85),  born  in  1528,  and 
married  in  1547  to  Marcelin  de  Guibert  (86),  Seigneur  du  Collet, 
of  a family  allied  to  that  of  Vulson,  zealously  Protestant. 

5.  Jeanne  (87),  born  in  1531,  and  married  in  1551  Balthazar 
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(le  Jouven  (88),  Sieur  de  Mas,  father  or  uncle  of  the  Captain 
Roissas  who  defended  with  so  much  courage  and  success  the 
town  of  Livron  against  Henri  III. 

6.  Anne  (89),  born  in  1533.  She  married  Michel  Gras  (90), 
Seigneur  de  Val  Gaudemar,  whose  family  sometime  Protestant 
became  later  Roman  Catholic. 

7.  Isabelle  (91),  born  in  1539,  married  a Languedoc  named 
Gaspard  de  la  Villette  (92),  co-Seigneur  de  Veynes,  and  becoming 
a widow  in  1568,  she  requested  permission  to  build  a Protestant 
temple  in  her  chateau.  Her  son  appears  among  the  so-called 
heretics  converted  and  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  faith 
by  the  Capucin  Father  of  Gap. 

8.  Marguerite  (93),  born  in  1543,  married  Simon  de 
Montauban  (94),  Seigneur  de  Sarfayes,  du  Villar  de  Saint  Andre 
and  de  Notre  Dame  en  Bauchaine,  whose  children  inherited 
all  the  wealth  of  the  family  of  Rambaud  de  Furmeyer,  and 
played  a prominent  role  among  the  Protestants  of  Gap,  and  in 
the  armies  of  Lesdiguieres. 

9.  Bertrand  (95),  also  called  Pierre  and  Antoine,  accompanied 
his  brother  Jaques  (96)  on  his  campaigns,  but  after  the  latter’s 
death  he  resolved  to  escape  from  the  Gap,  but  being  pursued 
on  all  sides,  he  fled  to  Valence,  where  he  died  in  1572. 

He  left  the  reputation  of  a man  of  bravery  in  all  things. 
He  was  one  of  the  best  lieutenants  of  Des  Adrets. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  married.  He  appears  in  the 
religious  wars  between  September  29,  1587,  and  March  20,  1588, 
and  is  designed  as  Lieut. -General  in  the  defence  of  Comtat. 

10.  Jaques  (96),  third  son  of  Guillis  Rambaut  (74),  born  in 
1543,  was  Seigneur  de  la  Villette  Furmeyer,  and  a well-known 
gentleman  of  the  Gap.  He  early  showed  an  inclination  to  the 
profession  of  arms,  and  took  part  in  the  campaign  commencing 
in  1555  with  Montbrun  and  St.  Auban  in  the  mountains  of 
Dauphiny,  and  in  Valentin.  With  the  Gapencais  in  1562  he 
fought  at  the  head  of  the  Protestants  on  the  side  of  Mirabel 
against  the  Marechal  de  Maugiron.  After  the  battle  of  Queyras 
he  was  obliged  to  retreat,  and  hold  the  mountains ; he  had 
then  only  800  men  under  his  command. 

In  spite  of  his  numerical  inferiority  he  fought  victoriously 
against  Suze  and  Maugiron,  who  at  the  head  of  6000  men  were 
marching  on  Grenoble.  He  forced  them  to  leave  the  road 
and  seek  the  plain.  The  Gapencais  going  over  to  the  side  of 
the  Catholic  troops,  he  defeats  theni  at  Boyran,  and  victoriously 
enters  the  Gap  on  March  13,  1566,  at  the  head  of  only  600  men. 

He  commenced  to  sign  ‘ Furmeyer  ’ in  1566. 

He  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  treat  with  Catherine  de 
Medicis  the  conditions  of  the  peace  of  Poitiers  for  Dauphiny  in 
1579. 
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He  was  assassinated  by  a fanatic  shortly  afterwards.  He 
had  one  son  Jaques  Rambaud,  sometimes  called  Antoine  (100), 
by  his  wife  Louise  de  Moustier  (97).  He  also  left  a natural 
son,  Jean  Rambaud,  who  married  Judith  d’Armand,  by  whom 
came  Gaspard  de  Rambaud,  Sieur  de  Beaurepaire. 

Jean  Farel,  as  we  have  seen  above,  was  allied  to  the  three 
Furmeyers  : Daniel  (83),  Pierre  (95),  and  Jaques  Rambaud  (96). 

His  ardour  for  proselytism  is  known  to  us  by  a deposition  of 
one  Alvat,  notary  at  Manesque,  and  other  documents,  including 
the  judgment  of  the  episcopal  judge  of  Gap,  who  condemned  him 
to  confiscation  of  part  of  his  wealth  for  the  crime  of  heresy. 
It  is  very  probable  that  this  influenced  the  families  of  Rambaud 
and  Montorcier  to  embrace  the  reformed  religion. 

Several  members  of  the  clergy  of  Gap  had  adopted  the  new  ideas, 
and  at  their  head  should  be  placed  Gabriel  de  Clermont,  and  after 
him  Jaques  Rambaud  (96),  Provost  of  the  Chapitre.  This  con- 
version is  known  to  us  by  a mention  of  the  capitular  assemblies  of 
Mutonis.  A proces-verbal  dated  April  22,  1562,  resulted  in  Jaques 
Rambaud  (96)  being  struck  off  the  office  of  Provost  of  the 
Chapitre  of  the  Gap,  Bathelemy  Martin  taking  his  place.  He 
however  retained  the  prebendary  of  Montalquier  until  October  17, 
1566,  when  he  resigned  in  favour  of  Antoine  Michel.  This 
severity  of  the  Chapitre  of  the  Gap  regarding  Jaques  Rambaud  was 
probably  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Protestants  of  Gap  taking 
up  arms  on  May  2,  1562,  for  he  led  them  ten  days  later,  and  seized 
Gap  without  bloodshed. 

The  church  monuments  were,  however,  extremely  badly  treated  ; 
documents  now  go  to  prove  that  the  ruin  of  the  Cathedral  of  Gap 
and  several  other  churches  must  be  attributed  to  Rambaud  de 
Furmeyer,  and  not  to  Lesdiguieres,  whom  Henri  of  Navarre  had 
appointed  as  Governor  of  Dauphiny,  being  one  of  his  trusted  chiefs. 

Lesdiguieres’s  religion  was  only  skin-deep,  and  to  further  his 
ambition,  he  abjured  at  St.  Andrew’s  Church  at  Grenoble,  and 
received  his  Marshal’s  baton. 

Rambaud  de  Furmeyer’s  conviction  never  wavered. 

There  is  a village  Rambaud,  in  the  vicinity  of  Gap  in  the  Hautes- 
Alpes,  of  219  inhabitants. 

The  name  Rambaut  appears  often  as  Rambaud  in  the  same 
document. 


The  Huguenot  Family  of  Rambaut  in  France. 

(VI)  Jaques  Rambaut  (23)  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  originator 
of  the  Guyenne  branch.  He  was  born  towards  1457.  In  1479  his 
father  died.  In  1488.  probably  at  the  majority  of  his  brother 
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Guillaume  (25),  he  purchased  from  him  his  share  of  the  possessions 
bequeathed  to  him.  Shortly  after  this  date  he  married  an  heiress 
of  the  family  of  Vayres  (24),  and  by  her  left  issue,  Jehan  Rambaut 
(27),  who  follows. 

It  was  in  1469  that  the  Due  de  Guyenne  took  office,  but  dying 
after  three  years,  Pierre  de  Bourbon  takes  over  the  command. 
In  1502  the  black  plague  carried  away  two-thirds  of  the  population 
of  Bordelais,  Poitou  and  Saintonge. 

(VII)  Jehan  Rambaut  (27),  born  in  1493,  and  married  about 
1515  Damoiselle  Marguerite  Coutras  (28),  by  whom  came  : 

1.  Jaques  Rambaut  (29),  who  served  in  the  Protestant 
armies,  and  died  at  Orleans  in  1572. 

In  1564  John  Calvin  died,  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation 
occurring  in  1520  ; Luther  dying  1546. 

2.  FRANgois  Rambaut  (31),  who  founded  the  Chateau  Belair 
branch  of  the  family,  and  follows. 

(VIII)  FRANgois  Rambaut  (31),  born  about  1545,  bought 
Chateau  Belair,  which  is  situate  between  Savignac  and  Esclottes, 
and  near  Blidarre,  where  Leonard  Pierre  Rambaut,  who  married 
Jeanne  Fauchay,  lived  at  a later  date.  These  lands  are  for  the 
most  part  vineyards,  producing  wines  still  famous  since  even  the 
Roman  days. 

He  married  in  1565  Anne  de  Vaudray  (32),  of  a family  of  Franche 
Comte. 

At  the  death  of  his  brother  Jaques  Rambaut  (29)  in  1572  he 
inherited  the  wealth  of  the  latter,  which  was  already  in  his  care. 

The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  carried  out  at  Bordeaux 
on  October  3,  1572  ; two  hundred  and  sixty-four  Protestants  were 
murdered  in  that  town. 

(IX)  Cherubin  Rambaut  (33),  born  about  1568,  inherited  the 
wealth  of  his  father,  and  principally  the  land  of  Belair.  In  1603 
he  appears  as  Royal  Notary  at  Bordeaux. 

He  appears  to  have  married  an  heiress  of  the  house  of  Plaignolles 
(34),  for  in  1639  Mademoiselle  Anne  de  Plaignolles  makes  her 
nephews  and  niece — Frangois  (35),  Pierre  (37),  and  Anne  Rambaut 
(39) — legatees  of  all  her  wealth.  By  this  marriage  came  : 

1.  FRANgois  Rambaut  (35),  who  follows. 

2.  Pierre  Rambaut  (37),  born  about  1605,  and  married 
1st.  Jeanne  Bermon,  by  whom  no  issue  ; 

2nd.  Jeanne  Drouet,  who  seems  to  have  been  the 
mother  of  Suzanne,  born  1664,  who  married  June  26,  1688, 
Frangois  Jobit,  son  of  Pierre  Jobit,  surgeon  of  St.  Andre, 
Bordeaux  {see  Hungerford  Church  Register). 

3.  Anne  (39),  who  married  Jean  de  Lautron  (40). 
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(X)  Francois  Rambaut  (35),  born  about  1594,  and  married 
at  an  early  age  Damoiselle  Marguerite  Dejean  (36),  who  brought 
him  the  lands  of  Marchprime,  and  by  whom  came  Jean  (41),  who 
follows.  She  was  also  the  owner  of  the  forest  of  Casseplega. 

(XI)  Jean  Pierre  Rambaut  (41)  of  Belair  was  born  about 
1650,  and  became  lieutenant  of  the  jurisdiction  of  Montaut. 

He  appears  as  godfather,  together  with  Andre  d’Aubusson, 
Seigneur,  Marquis  de  Castel  nouvel,  of  Marguerite,  the  daughter  of 
Arnaud  Dujarric,  surgeon,  and  of  Marie  Rambaut,  in  1685.  He 
married  Jeanne  Morin  (or  Maurin)  (42).  They  both  made  a combined 
will  on  March  27,  1740,  before  Navarre,  notaire  royal ; this  act  is 
mentioned  in  a contract  dated  March  3,  1749,  before  Souan,  which 
gives  the  names  of  his  children  : 

1.  Leonard  Pierre  Rambaut  (43),  who  follows. 

2.  Jeanne  (45),  who  died  young. 

3.  Jeanne  (47). 

4.  FRANgoisE  (49). 

During  the  period  1689  to  1693  Monsieur  Maitre  Laurent  de  la 
Rigaudie,  Ecuyer  Seigneur  of  that  place,  secretary  of  the  King 
Louis  XIV,  brought  an  action  against  Jean  Rambaut. 

In  the  ‘ Indicateur  de  Grand  Armoriel  de  France,’  edited  by 
^Charles  d’Hozier,  dated  February  22, 1699,  register  of  Guyenne,  Bor- 
deaux district,  folio  1075,  no.  887,  there  is  the  mention  of  his  arms  : 

‘ D’azure  a trois  aigles  d’or.’ 

The  year  1709  was  the  date  of  the  ‘ grand  hiver  ’ when  the 
Garonne  was  frozen  over. 

(XII)  Leonard  Pierre  Rambaut  (43),  born  about  1690,  of 
Belair,  was  ‘ bourgeois  ’ and  consul  at  Duras  in  1726,  and  procureur 
syndical,  1729-32.  He  married  before  Chaigne,  notaire,  Jeanne 
Fauchay,  of  a noble  family  of  St.  Ferme,  on  September  1,  1723. 
A religious  ceremony  followed  at  Duras  on  the  14th  of  the  same 
month.  On  March  16,  1748,  before  Souan,  he  bought  a piece  of 
land  at  Duras  in  the  Parish  of  St.  Eyrard  at  the  price  of  299  livres. 
Among  the  many  annoyances  to  which  the  Huguenots  were  subjected 
was  the  one  of  being  prohibited  from  moving  wine  from  one  district 
to  another  ; for  this  offence  he  was  arraigned  before  the  Jurad  of 
Duras  on  March  25,  1753  (see  Archives  of  Lot  and  Garonne,  E 
Supplement,  1358).  (For  further  particulars  of  his  family,  see 
Proceedings  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London,  xiv,  242  seqq.) 

The  Huguenot  Family  of  Rambaut  in  Paris. 

(V)  Guillaume  Rambaut  (21),  third  son  of  Jaques  Rambaut  (17), 
Seigneur  de  la  Vaquette,  went  to,  and  settled  in,  Paris  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  married  in  Paris  Geneviere 
Quittin  (22),  of  a family  originally  of  Brittany. 
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Parisian  Branch. 


V.  Guillaume  Rambaut  (21) 
m.  Geneviere  Quittin  (22) 


VI.  Barthole  Honore  (22b) 
(22a),  m.  (name 
unknown) 

I 

VII.  Michell  (22e), 
killed  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Night,  August  24,  1572 


Nicolas  (22c)  Gillet  (22d) 
m.  Jacquette, 
widow  of  G. 
Billet  (22h) 

I 

Aymeric  (22e), 
killed  St.  Bartholomew’s 
Night,  August  24,  1572, 
having  m.  Marguerite 
Baguereau  (22g) 


She,  as  a widow, is  known  by  a sale  of  land,  a vineyard,  to  Pierre 
de  Sales.  By  this  marriage  he  left  four  sons  : 

1.  Barthole  Rambaut  (22a),  who  follows. 

2.  Honore  Rambaut  (22b),  named  in  1527  as  student  at  the 

University  of  Paris  in  an  act  before  Maitre  Ragaux,  Royal 
Notary  at  Chatelet,  by  which  he  sells  an  inn,  of  which  the 
translated  name  was  ‘ The  Wooden  Spoon,’  situate  in  the 
quarter  of  St.  Hilaire. 

3.  Nicolas  Rambaut  (22c),  known  by  the  will  of  his  brother 

Gillet  (22d).  He  held  an  estate  at  Cormeille  in  Paris. 

4.  Gillet  Rambaut  (22d),  who  died  in  1541,  leaving  his  wealth 

to  Jacquette  (22h),  his  wife,  who  was  the  widow  of  G.  Billet. 
By  his  will  he  made  his  brother  Nicolas  (22c)  guardian  of 
his  young  son  Aymeric  (22f),  who  had  married  by  contract 
dated  April  15,  1551,  Marguerite  Baguereau  (22c),  and  in 
that  contract  gives  a house  in  Rue  du  Grand  Martin,  Paris, 
where  ‘ soulloyt  pendre  pour  enseigne  les  cognins  verds.’ 
Like  his  parents  he  had  adopted  the  reformed  religion,  and 
was  assassinated  during  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew’s, 
August  24,  1572. 


(VI)  Barthole  Rambaut  (22a),  the  eldest  son,  inherited  the 
greater  part  of  his  father’s  wealth.  He  spent  much  time  furthering 
the  reformed  religion  and  used  a great  part  of  his  fortune  in  so 
doing,  and  forming  a library  in  Paris  for  that  purpose. 

We  find  numerous  sales  which  he  made  in  the  works  of  notaries, 
notably  a sale  made  before  Maitre  Martinel  in  1528  to  Thomas 
Tronque  of  a house  situate  near  Notre  Dame.  He  did  so  much 
and  so  handsomely  that  at  his  death  he  left  scarcely  anything. 
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(VII)  Michel  Rambaut  (22e),  son  of  Barthole  Rambaut  (22a), 
was  attorney  at  the  Chatelet  of  Paris  in  1549,  at  the  time  of  his 
father’s  death.  Like  him  he  made  himself  remarkable  for  his  zeal 
in  the  cause  of  the  reformed  religion,  and  this  zeal  proved  disastrous 
to  him,  for  he  was  killed  at  the  same  time  as  his  cousin  Aymeric  (22f) 
on  the  fatal  night  of  St.  Bartholomew. 

Notes. 

In  order  to  become  ‘ bourgeois  ’ of  Bordeaux  it  was  necessary  to — 

(1)  Have  a ‘ hearth  and  home  ’ with  family. 

(2)  Reside  continually  in  the  town. 

(3)  Hold  a certificate  of  good  life  and  habits. 

(4)  Possess  property  of  a value  of  £1000  in  houses  or  ships,  or  to  have 

filled  a municipal  appointment.  * 

(5)  Take  a turn  on  ‘ watch.’ 

The  bourgeois  were  entitled  to  have  their  streets  paved  and  to  pay  certain 
taxes,  but  to  avoid  the  taxes  on  the  wines  they  grew,  on  entering  or  leaving 
the  town.  Their  houses  could  not  be  used  for  billeting  the  soldiers,  or  making 
contributions  or  subsidies.  They  had  every  right  to  possess  noble  properties. 
They  paid  no  indemnity  on  pigs  reared  on  their  country  estates. 

The  title  was  much  coveted  by  the  grand  seigneurs,  the  magistrates,  the 
captains  of  industr}^  the  artisans,  and  the  religious  corporations  conferred 
numerous  privileges. 

To  show  the  interest  taken  by  many  of  our  Huguenot  ancestors,  I mention 
the  fact  of  there  being  an  apple,  now  perhaps  old-fashioned,  which  is  named 
Rambo  ; also  I find  in  a French  rose  catalogue  a ‘ Rose  Rambaud,’  which  is 
described  as  medium-sized,  from  2 to  3^  inches  in  diameter,  with  fuU  flowers, 
petals  filling  the  surface  of  the  flower.  Colour,  rose-carmine,  and  pale  canary 
yellow  tinging  to  clear  rose.  Superb  and  vigorous  grower. 
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Cl)f  Jfauiilp  of  ^omnm-  anft  Connrnons. 

Communicated  by  W.  VAN  SOMMER. 

After  the  storm  and  stress  in  which  so  many  families  in 
France  were  overwhelmed,  there  came  a time  of  peace  to  the 
children  of  the  exiles  in  England. 

Their  forefathers  had  to  flee  from  their  fatherland,  were 
robbed  of  what  they  possessed,  their  children  scattered,  business 
destroyed,  and  they  themselves  became  strangers  in,  to  them,  a 
foreign  land. 

The  home  of  John  and  Anne  Van  Sommer,  with  its  garden 
and  cedar  trees  by  Clapham  Common,  near  London,  became  a 
centre  for  meeting  of  many  of  the  members  of  those  families. 

John  Van  Sommer,  whose  name  appears  in  the  accompanying 
chart,  must  have  heard  stories  of  those  troubled  times  from  the 
exiles’  own  lips,  and  at  26  he  married  Anne  Pain,  a daughter 
of  one  of  the  Huguenot  refugees.  All  the  names  in  the  chart 
except  his  own  are  the  family  names  of  those  who  were  the 
victims  of  that  crowning  act  of  intolerance,  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  in  1685,  when  Protestantism  was  declared  a crime, 
imprisonment  and  death  the  penalty.  The  opened  prison  doors 
were  hungry,  and  the  tools  of  torture  busy.  History  shows  it 
was  a short-sighted  act  of  Louis  XIV,  helping  the  spread  of  a 
revolt  of  mind  throughout  the  country  against  religion  as  the 
people  saw  it,  and  against  loyalty  to  the  throne  itself.  It  was 
a step  that  history  says  set  France  well  on  the  way  to  the 
Revolution  ; but  the  guillotine  in  that  time  w^as  merciful  as 
compared  to  the  official  torturers  in  prisons  and  chateaux  under 
Louis  XIV. 

Doubtless  all  the  families  named  have  their  own  stories  to 
tell  of  the  persecutions  they  went  through.  They  may  be 
heroic  or  tragic,  glorious  or  disastrous,  but  all  maintaining  the 
Faith,  and  records  remain  of  the  two  following  families. 


Guillaume  Jouidain  m.  Anne  L’Estourgeon 
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James  Van  Sommer,  1854  William  Van  Sommer,  1858 

Bath,  Somerset.  7 Embankment  Gardens,  S.W.  3. 

^ A record  kept  at  the  French  Hospital  traces  the  name  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Alphonse,  Count  of  Toulouse,  was  born 
in  Palestine  and  baptised  in  the  Jordan  1103,  and  his  descendants  and  probably  his  retainers  perpetuated  the  fact  by  assuming 
the  name. 
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Anne  Van  Sommer’s  father  was  James  Pain,  and  he  was 
10  years  old  in  1685,  and  on  the  news  of  the  Eevocation  the 
family  scattered  in  the  dark  ; even  the  baby  went  off  on  its 
own — in  the  dark.  James  was  promptly  sent  off  by  his  mother 
with  an  elder  brother  under  the  charge  of  a boy  of  14  to  make 
their  way  200  miles  to  friends  in  Holland.  They  were  dressed 
as  strolling  beggars,  with  money  for  the  journey  sewed  in  the 
patches  in  their  clothes. 

James  Pain’s  father  was  Aaron  Pain,  who  had  married 
Kachel  Jourdain,  and  he  lived  at  Dieppe.  There  was  a family 
of  nine.  The  eldest  daughter  was  at  Eye,  and  she  became  the 
rallying  point  for  the  family.  Judith,  aged  20,  the  eldest 
daughter  at  home,  took  her  younger  brother  of  4,  and  in  the 
disguise  of  an  old  woman  as  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  often  with 
her  little  brother  on  her  back,  tramped  to  Eotterdam,  which 
was  as  far  as  York  from  London. 

English  sailors  were  the  rescuers  of  the  rest,  forerunners  of 
‘ The  Scarlet  Pimpernel  ’ of  later  date. 

Eachel  Pain  was  left  with  the  baby  and  was  told  she  was 
being  watched,  and  could  not  escape  through  the  city  gates 
/with  her  child,  so  she  arranged  with  a sailor  to  take  baby  David 
as  a parcel,  and  she  would  hand  it  to  him  at  the  city  gates  at 
a certain  hour,  but  the  gate  was  shut.  Without  any  signal  she 
pushed  the  parcel  under  the  gate,  ‘committing  her  baby,’  as 
she  said,  ‘ to  Providence.’  ^ 

Soon  after  she  escaped  dressed  as  an  English  sailor,  and  the 
whole  family,  including  little  David,  was  re-united  at  Eye ; but 
unfortunately  the  father  only  survived  his  losses  a month, 
and  the  family  was  left  to  the  care  of  the  mother.^ 

James  made  his  way  in  business  and  married  Anne  Marie 
L’Estourgeon. 

Many,  alas,  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  live  at  a port.  There 
was  a Paul  Turquand,  who  was  a Councillor  of  State  when  the 
famous  Edict  was  passed,  and  who  received  a grant  of  land  near 
Chatellerault  and  Poitiers  for  services  rendered  to  Henry  IV. 

^ An  old  city  gate  at  Dieppe,  still  to  be  seen,  hangs  clear  of  the  footpath 
and  so  higher  than  the  old  roadway  by  several  inches. 

2 A record  states  that  she  had  her  portrait  painted  when  63.  If  any  member 
of  these  families  knows  anything  of  this  picture,  he  is  requested  to  com- 
municate with  the  Secretary  of  the  Huguenot  Society. 
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This  name  appears  in  the  same  tax  list  as  Marie  de  Medicis  and 
Henry  of  Guise.  His  descendants  were  still  living  on  the  land 
in  1685,  and  the  Paul  Turquand  of  that  date  was  forewarned  by 
friends  in  Paris  and  heard  he  was  to  be  one  of  the  first  to  be 
put  under  arrest. 

Again,  immediately  on  receipt  of  the  news  the  family 
scattered,  and  Paul  and  his  wife  left  for  the  coast.  Being 
pursued  by  the  Dragoons,  they  separated,  the  wife  going  to  La 
Kochelle,  whence  she  crossed  to  England,  and  Paul  made 
his  way  to  Nantes,  and  was  captured  in  sight  of  the  boats, 
imprisoned  at  Poitiers,  and  suffered  by  having  his  feet  placed 
over  a slow  fire.  Later,  by  the  influence  of  friends,  he  w^as 
released  and  conveyed  to  a Dutch  port  for  England. 

He  was  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Leonard  and  James  Louis 
Turquand,  who  were  among  John  and  Anne  Van  Sommer’s 
circle  of  Huguenot  friends,  marrying  two  of  their  daughters. 
All  Anne  Van  Sommer’s  daughters  married  her  compatriots. 

The  cedar  trees  were  standing  a few  years  ago,  and  we  can 
almost  look  back  to  the  picturesque  Georgian  times  and  see  this 
group  of  the  younger  generation  of  the  French  exiles.  The  son, 
James  Van  Sommer,  was  the  only  one  who  married  into  an 
English  family,  and  lived  at  Norton  Folgate. 
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^Ser^erution  of  ^arotee^tant^  at  ©rlrans. 

The  Society  is  indebted  to  Mr.  F.  E.  Sevin  for  the  following 
account  of  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  of  Orleans  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  This  is  derived  from  an  English  translation 
of  a German  pamphlet  on  the  History  of  the  family  of  Sevin, 
originally  coming  from  Orleans,  certain  branches  of  which 
settled  later  in  Germany. 

The  account  of  the  persecutions  was  extracted  from  a very 
rare  German  translation  of  Crespin’s  Actes  des  Martyrs  ^ 
by  Dr.  Paulus  Crocus  Cyronaeus  of  Beppe,  Wittgenstein, 
published  in  Hanau  in  1606,  a copy  of  which  was  found  in  the 
Municipal  Library  at  Schaffhausen.  It  is  dated  1572,  and  is 
stated  to  have  been  written  by  ‘ an  altar  priest  of  Holy  Cross, 
who  was  a peace-loving  man  and  who  was  horrified  at  the 
cruelty  of  his  co-religionists.’  The  English  translation  is 
given  in  slightly  abridged  form  below. 

On  Saturday,  which  was  the  23rd  of  August,  M.  de  la  Eeine, 
President  of  Dijon,  who  had  been  sent  to  Orleans,  to  do  away  with 
all  coercion,  disorder,  murder  and  plundering,  received  a letter  from 
the  King  in  which  it  w’as  stated  that  the  city  should  be  consoled  for 
the  breach  of  the  Admiral’s  orders  regarding  the  co-religionists, 
and  that  in  a short  time  justice  would  be  done  which  would  shock 
all  France.  This  was  done  with  diligence  on  the  same  day,  by  the 
aforesaid  President,  who  summoned  before  him  the  leaders  of  both 
religions  and  communicated  to  them  what  had  been  ordered  him 
in  writing.  The  co-religionists  relied  upon  this  promise  and  remained 
quiet,  and  on  the  following  Sunday  went  to  hear  the  sermon  at  a 
place  known  as  High  Island,  which  Hieronimo  Groflit,  the  Baillie  of 
Orleans  permitted,  and  was  granted  to  the  Christians  for  the  practice 
of  their  religion,  nearly  three  thousand  persons,  men,  women  and 

^ Proceedings,  xiv,  585. 
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children,  who  all  returned  to  Orleans  the  same  day  where  they 
arrived  at  6 o’clock,  when  they  knew  nothing  of  the  massacre  which 
had  taken  place  at  Paris  and  relied  on  the  King’s  promise. 

On  that  same  day,  an  Order  came  from  the  Court  to  the  Court 
officials,  the  Mayor  and  Magistrates  of  the  City,  in  which  they  were 
commanded  to  take  up  arms  and  ensure  that  they  were  the  strongest 
in  the  town.  The  leading  men  who  went  into  the  Council  about 
this  order  were  [.  . . here  follow  many  names,  amongst  them  that 
of  Michel  Sevin,  a Merchant,  and  Captain  La  Normand,  an  Advocate, 
his  Lieutenant].  . . . 

To  come  to  this  last  massacre,  the  co-religionists,  when  they 
opened  their  house  doors  on  the  Monday  morning,  to  go  to  their 
work,  were  alarmed  to  see  the  Catholics  armed,  and  found  their 
co-citizens,  friends  and  relatives  standing  outside  their  houses, 
who  told  them  they  should  leave  their  houses  and  chambers  closed 
and  not  set  foot  outside  the  door.  Thereupon  the  co-religionists 
observed  that  they  wanted  to  kill  them.  Each  one  then  called  upon 
God  in  his  house  and  prayed  for  patience  and  steadfastness.  . . . 
The  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  by  the  clergy,  the  Court  officials,  the 
Mayor  and  Magistrates  in  the  Council  House,  as  they  desired  to 
discuss  the  best  way  to  deal  with  the  matter,  after  they  had  received 
news  from  Paris  and  had  been  excited  by  riotous  talk  by  a messenger 
of  the  name  of  La  Pierre  who  was  specially  sent  to  them  by 
M.  d’Entragues,  the  Governor  of  Orleans,  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
preparing  for  a massacre  and  was  really  intended  to  inform  them 
of  what  had  already  happened  in  Paris  and  how  they  were  further 
to  proceed. 

They  also  received  a letter  from  the  King’s  Court  Chaplain 
named  Arnold  Sorbin,  otherwise  known  as  Sainte  Foy,  who  is  also 
Bishop  of  Nevers,  as  great  a bungler  and  agitator  as  one  could  find, 
whereby  they  were  also  incited  to  the  massacre.  And  although  the 
said  messenger  bore  no  credentials,  they  nevertheless  agreed  and 
decided  that  they  would  commence.  They  therefore  sent  the 
Ensign  Captain  and  Lieutenant  and  others,  and  bound  themselves 
by  a fine  oath  that  they  would  murder  all  co-religionists  without 
any  exception,  which  they  would  do  the  next  following  night,  which 
they  also  did.  Then  the  Magistrates,  leading  clergy,  and  Court 
officials  did  not  leave  the  Town  Hall,  so  that  the  murderers  might 
come  to  them  and  report  as  to  how  they  had  carried  the  matter  out. 
The  twelve  troops  were  divided  up  into  forty-eight  squads  and  were 
led  by  the  Captains,  Lieutenants  and  leading  Corporals,  that  they 
might  kill  the  Christians  both  within  and  without  the  City.  The 
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other  citizens  stood  about,  and  kept  guard  at  the  Gates  and  other 
important  points  with  their  weapons,  to  see  that  no  one  escaped. 
Many  ran  into  the  houses  of  the  co-religionists  and  robbed  them. 
Those  who  wished  to  appear  stately  rode  on  horseback  through  the 
streets,  others  went  on  foot  and  shouted,  ‘ Have  at  it,  sons,  kill  them 
all  and  then  you  can  take  their  property.’  Others  shouted,  ‘ No 
plundering,  but  strangle  everyone  to  death.’ 

On  Monday  night,  25th  August,  the  murderers  commenced 
their  butchery  about  the  walls  of  the  town,  in  so  ghastly  and  inhuman 
a manner  that  even  the  hardest  hearted  must  have  been  moved  to 
horror  and  pity.  . . . The  whole  town  heard  nothing  but  the  firing 
of  guns,  doors  and  windows  breaking  and  pitiful  cries  of  those  who 
were  massacred,  men,  women  and  little  children.  The  noise  of 
horses  and  carts,  on  which  the  dead  were  carried  away,  a troop 
of  riotous  people  of  the  low  classes  who  were  making  a terrible 
noise  and  shouting  blasphemies,  in  addition  to  the  murderers 
who  were  laughing  and  shouting  that  their  work  was  proceeding 
so  well. 

Early  on  Wednesday,  they  again  commenced  the  terrible  slaughter 
which  continued  the  whole  of  that  day  and  until  the  end  of  the  week, 
with  all  kinds  of  cruelty.  ...  As  regards  the  number  of  those 
killed,  the  murderers  often  boasted  that  they  had  killed  more  than 
eighteen  hundred  men,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  women  and 
many  children  of  nine  years  of  age  and  over.  The  method  of 
massacre  was  that  they  killed  the  majority  with  small  firearms, 
then  dragged  them  out  and  robbed  them,  and  finally  threw  them  into 
the  water  or  in  the  town  moat,  especially  those  who  lived  near  the 
walls.  The  murderers  also  had  cutlasses  and  daggers,  with  which 
they  stabbed  and  struck  down,  very  many  were  also  armed  with 
spears  and  halberds.  . . . 

Amongst  the  names  of  the  outstanding  personages  who  were 
killed,  there  is  also  Martin  Sevin,  a cloth  merchant  and  manufacturer, 
when  he  returned  home  from  a journey  on  Saturday,  the  23rd  August, 
and  observed  the  disorders  in  the  City,  he  requested  his  brother. 
Captain  Sevin,  that  he  should  spare  his  life  and  think  of  his 
poor  wife  and  children.  But  this  Captain  Sevin  replied  in  the 
same  way  as  he  had  replied  to  his  other  brother  the  Notary  Sevin. 
This  poor  man  was  therefore  discovered  and  slaughtered  in  his 
house.  . . . 

The  majority  of  the  houses  of  the  victims  were  broken  into  and 
plundered,  and  this  made  the  robbers  even  more  zealous  in  that, 
from  beggars  and  day  labourers,  they  could  suddenly  become  stately 
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and  great  gentlemen,  while  the  poor  widows  and  orphans  filled  the 
streets  with  their  starving  cries,  without  anyone  showing  them  mercy 
or  having  pity  on  them. 

It  is  stated  that  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  said  Captain 
Michael  Sevin  remained  in  Orleans  and  Chateaudun,  but  those 
of  his  murdered  brother  Martin  Sevin  settled  in  Germany,  where 
the  family  formed  several  branches,  one  of  which  later  went  to 
Kussia.  Extensive  genealogical  particulars  of  these  Protestant 
branches  are  contained  in  the  account  of  the  family  from  the 
earlier  part  of  which  the  above  extracts  have  been  made. 
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Htbrt  Ue  cai®f  pour  I’eslisie  fran^oteie  be  JBulilm 
sintont  la  besriplme  be^  eglt^eji  reforui^cji  be 
jfraiiee  renieillte  procfte  ;g)te.  asngtbe. 

By  T.  P.  LE  FANU,  C.B. 

The  account-book  which  bore  this  title  was  the  earliest  record 
of  the  Non-conforming  Huguenot  Church  in  Dublin.  It  was 
in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Kichard  Caulfield  of  Cork,  a well-known  antiquary,  and 
was  bought  at  his  sale  by  Dr.  La  Touche,  who  lodged  it  with 
other  Huguenot  records  in  the  Public  Eecord  Ofiice  of  Ireland, 
where  it  perished  in  the  fire  of  1922.  Fortunately  I had 
copied  it,  and  a copy  has  now  been  deposited  in  the  Society’s 
library. 

The  circumstances  in  which  the  congregation  was  established, 
with  such  particulars  as  are  available  regarding  its  ministers, 
Joseph  Lagacherie,  Barthelemy  Balaguier,  and  Jean  Darassus, 
have  been  set  out  in  the  Society’s  Proceedings  (Vol.  VIII,  p.  103), 
but  a closer  examination  of  this  cash-book  shows  that  it  is 
probably  a mistake  to  say  their  place  of  worship  was  actually 
in  Bride  Street.  It  was  apparently  a one-storey  building  at 
the  back  of  one  of  the  tall  houses  in  that  street  and  was 
evidently  in  bad  repair,  as  the  first  step  taken  by  the  con- 
gregation was  to  have  the  windows  mended  and  the  walls 
whitewashed.  The  roof  also  was  in  constant  need  of  attention. 

The  account-book  begins  in  December  1692,  when  the 
building  was  rented  from  Counsellor  Whitshed,  and  ends  in 
January  1697.  The  congregation  soon  afterwards  found  a 
more  suitable  place  of  w'orship  in  Lucy  Lane,  which  they 
continued  to  use  for  the  next  seventy-five  years. ^ The  names  of 
the  elders  which  appear  at  the  foot  of  the  accounts  indicate  that 


^ Hug.  Soc.  Proc.,  viii,  106,  138. 
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in  the  beginning  the  congregation  consisted  largely  of  officers 
of  King  William’s  army  who  had  retired  at  the  end  of  the 
Irish  campaign,  and  in  some  cases  migrated  later  to  Portar- 
lington.  It  was,  however,  at  least  in  part,  industrial  or 
commercial,  including  such  persons  as  Jean  Le  Geron,  a wool- 
comber,  Olivier  Dugua,  a cloth-worker,  and  Marc  Gendron,  an 
innkeeper.  The  last  named  was  not  a newcomer  but  belonged 
to  a family  which  had  been  established  in  Dublin  for  at  least 
twenty-five  years  ; he  nevertheless  preferred  to  attach  himself 
to  the  Church  which  followed  the  old  French  service  and 
discipline  as  soon  as  the  law  (4  W.  & M.  cap.  2)  permitted  it  to 
be  set  up.  The  confidence  of  the  congregation  and  its  ministers 
in  the  continuance  of  their  forrn  of  worship,  whether  in  exile  or 
on  return  to  France,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  M.  Balaguier, 
who  succeeded  M.  Lagacherie  as  their  minister  in  1694,  had  as 
his  pupils  and  assistants  two  jproposants  or  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  Charles  de  la  Koche  and  Aiunand  Boibelleau  de  la 
Chapelle.  The  former  was  not  indebted  to  the  Church  for 
anything  beyond  the  fee  of  5s.,  which  he  received  for  each  of 
his  propositions  or  discourses,  but  the  latter  was  supported  by 
the  congregation,  who  not  only  paid  Marc  Gendron  for  his 
lodging  but  even  gave  him  money  to  buy  clothes.  Both  were 
subsequently  ordained.  M.  de  la  Eoche’s  services  have  already 
been  described  in  the  Society’s  Proceedings.^  M.  de  la  Chapelle 
was  a more  notable  man.  Born  at  Ozillac  in  Saintonge,  in 
1676,  he  began  his  studies  at  Bordeaux  but  subsequently  took 
refuge  in  London,  where  he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
well-known  refugee  minister  Isaac  Dubourdieu,  who  seems  to 
have  been  his  grandfather  or  great-grandfather.  There  he  no 
doubt  made  the  acquaintance  of  Barthelemy  Balaguier,  and 
when  that  minister  moved  to  Dublin  he  followed  him  and 
remained  under  his  tuition  from  October  1694  to  July  1695. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  served  various  churches  in  London 
and  its  neighbourhood  ^ until  he  was  called  in  1725  to  the 
Hague,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1746,  devoting 
much  of  his  time  to  his  literary  works,  a list  of  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Biographie  Vniverselle  (Paris,  1819).  His  Lettres 

^ Hug.  Soc.  Proc.,  viii,  114. 

2 Ibid,  viii,  and  Publications  xi  and  xxvi. 
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d'un  theologien  reforme  had  the  honour  of  being  placed  on  the 
Index.i 

The  only  part  of  the  property  once  held  by  the  congregation 
which  can  still  be  identified  is  the  graveyard  in  Merrion  Eow, 
acquired  by  them  in  1693  and  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  French  Huguenot  Fund.  Copies  of  such  epitaphs  as 
can  be  read  there,  made  by  Mr.  Victor  Smyth,  were  printed  in 
Vol.  X of  the  Society’s  Proceedings. 


^ Bulletin  de  la  Societe  du  Protestaniisme  Frangais,  1917,  p.  57. 
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of  aSoofesJ. 

Calvin. 

Mr.  Carew  Hunt  has  given,  in  a very  interesting  and  readable 
book,^  not  only  the  results  of  his  studies  of  original  documents, 
but  also  much  information  which  has  been  gathered  by  other 
writers  within  the  past  decade.  The  volume  is  amply  docu- 
mented, thus  enabling  those  who'wish  to  pursue  any  particular 
question  to  refer  at  once  to  the  source  of  information.  There 
is  also  an  excellent  Bibliography  and  Index,  for  which  all 
readers  should  be  especially  grateful. 

It  is  probably  impossible  for  any  writer  to  deal  with  Calvin 
in  an  absolutely  dispassionate  manner,  but  Mr.  Carew  Hunt 
has  succeeded  in  treating  the  life  and  activities  of  the  Eeformer 
with  more  impartiality  than  might  have  been  expected.  He, 
very  rightly,  points  out  that  while  Luther  became  a National 
hero,  yet  Calvin  was  in  a greater  sense  International,  and 
for  that  reason  less  has  been  written  about  him  than  about 
Luther. 

In  this  connexion,  it  would  seem  that  a short  chapter  con- 
taining a survey  of  the  condition  of  Europe  at  the  period 
might  have  been  included.  It  is  not  possible  to  understand 
the  very  complex  problems  which  confront  a writer  upon 
Calvin  without  first  visualising  the  conditions  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived. 

The  Eoman  Catholic  Church  was  in  its  outward  form  similar 
to  that  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  but  the  corruption,  which 
was  open  and  unashamed,  had  caused  many  spiritually  minded 
men  to  struggle  for  a purer  and  better  life  within  the  ecclesias- 
tical organisation.  The  popes  and  bishops  had  for  long  been 
more  concerned  with  temporal  power  than  with  the  religious 

1 Calvin,  by  R.  N.  Carew  Hunt.  (London : Centenary  Press,  1934. 
lOs.  %d.) 
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well-being  of  the  people.  All  the  religious  observances  w^ere 
arranged  to  appeal  to  the  fears  and  superstitious  feelings  of 
the  people,  and  all  efforts  to  strive  against  the  increasing 
formality  and  worldliness  of  that  Church  had  been  without 
result.  The  teaching  and  doctrines  held  by  the  Early  Church 
had  been  so  perverted  that  they  w^ere  scarcely  recognisable. 
In  every  century  there  had  been  many  men  who,  while  remain- 
ing within  the  outward  organisation,  yet  were  dissatisfied  and 
longed  for  a more  spiritual  life. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  fall  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  dispersal  of  refugees  from  that  city 
throughout  Western  Europe  helped  the  revival  of  learning  and 
produced  a spirit  of  inquiry  ; so  that  at  the  heginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  whole  political,  social  and  religious  life  of 
Europe  was  seething  wdth  aspirations  after  better  things. 

In  the  midst  of  these  disturbed  conditions  Calvin  was  born. 
He  w^as  educated,  at  first,  with  the  intention  that  he  should 
enter  the  priesthood,  but  this  was  abandoned,  and  he  then 
studied  for  the  Law\ 

He  was  a man  of  frail  physique,  who  suffered  from  ill-health 
all  his  life  ; he  had  no  influential  friends  to  assist  him,  yet  by 
his  extraordinary  personality  and  spirituality  he  became  the 
greatest  leader  of  the  Reformation  period.  Dr.  Pusey  recog- 
nised this  when  he  wrote  : ‘ Two  schemes  of  doctrine,  the 
Genevan  and  the  Catholic,  are  struggling  probably  for  the  last 
time  within  the  Church  of  England.’ 

Calvin  was  by  nature  studious  ; he  had  an  excellent 
memory,  which  he  stored  with  the  teachings  of  the  Early 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  those  of  the  classical  writers. 
He  had,  moreover,  a mind  which  was  logical  and  orderly,  hence 
when  he  studied  the  Scriptures  his  great  natural  abilities  and 
his  training  very  quickly  led  him  to  discard  the  false  interpre- 
tations of  the  Roman  Church. 

As  he  travelled  and  came  into  contact  with  various  religious 
teachers  his  spiritual-mindedness  and  natural  abilities  were 
recognised,  so  that  he  became  the  consultant  of  many  who 
were  older  than  he,  and  his  assistance  was  sought  by  corre- 
spondents in  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Poland 
and  Hungary. 
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In  his  advocacy  of  true  spiritual  worship  he  accepted  the 
Scriptures  without  any  hesitation,  as  the  sole  authority  for 
Faith,  Worship  and  Morals.  His  Institutes  of  the  Christian 
Beligion  was  thus  a systematised  theology  based  upon  the 
Word  of  God,  rather  than  a System  of  Theology,  and  when  he 
deals  with  Predestination,  it  is  as  the  highest  revelation  of  the 
love  of  God  in  the  salvation  of  sinners.  This  is  recognised  in 
Article  XVII  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  says  : ‘ The 
godly  consideration  ’ of  the  purpose  of  God  is  ‘ full  of  sweet, 
pleasant  and  unspeakable  comfort  to  godly  persons  . . . be- 
cause it  doth  greatly  establish  and  confirm  their  faith  of 
eternal  Salvation  through  Christ  and  kindle  their  love  towards 
God.’ 

The  chapter  on  ‘ Servetus  ’ is  useful  in  clearing  some  points 
on  which  Calvin  has  often  been  misrepresented.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  it  was  an  age  when  toleration  was  almost 
unknown,  but  even  at  that  time  Calvin  was  often  prepared  to 
make  allowances  for  those  with  whom  he  differed.  In  this 
^ case,  it  is  not  improbable,  to  say  the  least,  that  he  had  written 
to  Servetus  that  if  he  came  to  Geneva,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  take  proceedings  against  him.  Further,  after  the  condemna- 
tion (according  to  Mr.  Carew  Hunt  quite  illegal)  which  had 
been  pronounced  by  the  Council  of  Geneva,  Calvin  appealed  to 
the  members  to  moderate  the  sentence. 

In  his  final  summing-up  Mr.  Carew  Hunt  says  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  receive  ‘ the  commonly  accepted  picture  of  Calvin 
as  a gloomy  and  splenetic  misanthrope.  We  cannot  fail  to  see 
in  him  a man  who  possessed  all  the  qualities  of  the  great  leader. 
He  believed  in  the  worth  of  human  relationships.  ...  We  are 
left  in  the  presence  of  a man  who  followed  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  truth,  and  consecrated  his  life  to  its  attainment,  and  for 
this  he  will  be  had  in  honour  as  long  as  courage  and  singleness 
of  purpose  are  held  as  virtues  among  men.’ 


G.  B.  B. 
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Philippe  du  Plessis-Mornay. 

As  we  close  Monsieur  Patry’s  interesting  volume  ^ and  look  up, 
our  mind  yet  full  of  the  sufferings  of  our  forbears  in  France 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  our  gaze 
happens  to  rest  on  a typical  portrait  of  one  of  the  host  which 
escaped  from  that  troublous  land  and  established  itself  in  this 
happy  isle  of  refuge  ; a man  with  a markedly  French  type  of 
countenance,  but  wearing  English  robes  of  office,  and  holding 
a scroll  which  bears  the  superscription  ‘ Kappel  de  TEdit  de 
Nantes  1685.’  The  Revocation — how  many  an  English  family 
dates  its  prosperity  from  that  fateful  event,  when  some  ancestor 
such  as  he  whose  portrait  we  have  described,  abandoning  his 
fatherland  and  worldly  goods,  fled  across  the  Channel  for  con- 
science’ sake  ! Yet  in  England  we  are  apt  to  devote  but  little 
study  to  the  granting  of  the  ‘ perpetual  and  irrevocable  ’ 
Edict  ; this  Monsieur  Patry’s  book  sets  forth  very  clearly,  for 
Mornay’s  patient  perseverance  was  most  instrumental  in 
carrying  through  the  official  recognition  of  the  Protestants  as 
citizens  of  France. 

A man  of  wide  tolerance  and  well-balanced  mind,  he  did  all 
that  was  humanly  possible  to  stabilise  the  Edict,  but  before  his 
days  were  numbered  he  must  have  realised  that  the  Great 
King’s  successors  wished  to  annul  his  settlement  in  favour  of 
the  Protestants.  Louis  XIII’s  cavalier  dismissal  of  Mornay 
from  the  Governorship  of  Saumur,  which  he  held  for  over 
thirty  years,  was  a sad  portent. 

Mornay  was  a man  of  his  pen,  fond  of  religious  disquisitions, 
for  ever  drawing  up  political  memoirs  and  instructions.  Mon- 
sieur Patry  has  done  full  justice  to  these  voluminous  writings, 
even  at  the  expense  of  breaking  the  continuity  of  his  narrative  : 
his  views  as  to  Mornay’s  and  Hubert  Languet’s  participation  in 
the  authorship  of  the  Vindiciae  contra  Tyrannos  seem  in  agree- 
ment with  those  recently  expressed  by  van  Ysselsteyn.  For 
our  own  part,  though  willing  to  credit  Mornay  with  his  share 
in  the  presentment  of  the  work,  we  shall  always  consider 
Languet  as  the  creator  of  its  soul. 

^ Philippe  du  Plessis-Mornay,  Un  Huguenot  Homme  d'Etat,  1549-1623, 
by  Raoul  Patry.  (Paris,  1933.) 
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Mornay  will  ever  be  remembered  as  the  founder  of  the 
Protestant  iVcademy  of  Saumur,  dealt  with  earlier  in  this  issue, 
which  had  so  many  Scotchmen  upon  its  staff,  a very  cosmo- 
politan institution.  The  wideness  of  Mornay’s  religious  outlook 
was  exemplified  by  his  selection  of  professors  who  belonged  to 
conflicting  sects  of  Protestantism. 

Monsieur  Patry’s  book  is  admirably  documented,  and  it 
must  be  the  outcome  of  an  enormous  amount  of  study.  The 
sub-title  of  the  volume  being  ‘ un  Huguenot  Homme  d’Etat,’ 
we  cannot  complain  that  it  is  an  official  rather  than  a family 
record.  Apart  from  the  excellent  portraits,  there  are  few  human 
touches,  and  we  put  down  the  book  feeling  no  more  personally 
acquainted  with  its  hero,  though  much  enlightened  as  to  his 
devotion  to  the  establishment  of  his  co-religionaries,  not  as 
‘ un  etat  dans  un  etat  ’ but  as  fellow-citizens  with  their  Koman 
Catholic  brethren  in  their  common  patrie  ‘ la  douce  France,’ 
a vision,  alas  ! in  advance  of  his  age,  but  in  Mornay’s  case,  as  so 
often  happened,  Protestantism  was  blended  with  modernity  of 
outlook.  Monsieur  Patry  truly  remarks,  ‘ qu’au  XVI  siecle 
bien  des  Seigneurs  . . . restent  encore  les  fils  du  passe,  en  ce 
sens  qu’ils  garden!  a I’egard  du  pouvoir  central  une  attitude 
feodale,  Mornay  est  patriote.’ 


Peter  Anthony  Motteux. 

Peter  Anthony  Motteux,  ‘ a stranger  borne  to  be  indenized 
with  us  and  made  our  owne,’  was  esteemed  by  the  literary  and 
polite  world  of  his  generation,  but  his  life  was  so  besmirched 
by  the  manner  of  his  death  that  we  Huguenots  have  taken  little 
pride  in  the  learning  and  wit  of  our  confrere. 

We  now  w^elcome  this  ‘ Biographical  and  Critical  Study  ’ ^ 
of  the  writer  whom  Dryden  dubbed  ‘ so  Great  a Poet  and  so 
Good  a Friend  ’ of  the  merchant  whose  ‘ spacious  warehouses 
filled  and  adorned  with  tea,  china,  and  Indian  ware  ’ were 
‘ puffed  ’ in  the  Spectator. 

Motteux  was  born  in  Rouen  in  1663  and  belonged  to  a well- 

1 Peter  Anthony  Motteux,  1663-1718,  bv  Robert  Newton  Cunningham, 
B.Lit.,  M.A.  (Oxon.).  (1933.) 
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to-do  Protestant  family  ; he  fled  to  England  at  the  Revocation 
and  in  1686  we  find  him  among  the  promoters  of  the  church  of 
Jewin  Street,  better  known  under  the  name  of  St.  Martin  Orgar 
— not  Ongar — which  it  derived  from  its  later  home.  There  is 
no  further  trace  of  his  association  with  the  French  community. 

Mr.  Cunningham  sets  forth  Motteux’s  literary  activities  with 
apt  quotation  and  just  criticism,  and  we  are  especially  grateful 
for  the  examples  furnished  to  display  his  happy  gift  in  trans- 
lation ; also  for  the  chronological  list  of  his  writings.  This 
versatile  Frenchman  founded  and  edited  the  Gentleman’s 
Journal,  which  was  modelled  on  the  Mercure  Galante  of  his 
native  land  ; he  was  also  a poet,  a dramatist,  a writer  of  opera, 
and  above  all  a translator.  His  English  Rabelais  is  yet  un- 
rivalled, and  we  heartily  endorse  Mr.  Cunningham’s  comment 
that  ‘ the  ease  and  accuracy  with  which  Motteux  mastered  and 
wrote  a fluent  idiomatic  English,  a language  not  native  to  him, 
is  almost  without  parallel.’ 


Henri  IV. 

Whither  ? Madame  Saint-Rene  Taillandier  points  out  that 
it  is  the  privilege  of  the  historian  to  sit  by  the  roadside  and 
watch  men  groping  their  way  towards  an  unknown  destiny. ^ 
Certainly  Frenchmen  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  must  have  regarded  the  future  with  misgiving.  Madame 
Saint-Rene  Taillandier  sets  out  clearly  the  pandemonium  of 
that  sad  age,  its  massacres  and  civil  strife  and  ever-shifting 
alliances.  Against  this  background  of  distractions  rude  the 
figures  of  the  two  kings  are  ably  sketched,  the  last  of  the 
Valois,  who  reminds  us  of  Richard  of  Bordeaux,  and  Henry  the 
king  of  ‘ tons  les  bons  et  naturels  fran^ais,’  the  man  who  ever 
dared  put  his  fate  to  the  touch  and  whose  attitude  towards 
life’s  journey  is  well  summed  up  in  his  own  words,  ‘ Je  fais  bon 
chemin,  et  vais  comme  Dieu  me  conduit,  car  je  ne  sais  ce  que  je 
dois  faire  au  bout  : cependant  mes  faits  sont  des  miracles.’ 

As  Cromwell,  our  chief  of  men,  was  wont  to  say,  ‘ None  goes 
so  far  as  he  who  knows  not  whither  he  is  going.’ 


^ Henri  IV  avant  la  messe,  by  Mme.  Saint-Rene  Taillandier.  (1934.) 
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The  Huguenots  and  their  History. 

Many  Fellows  of  the  Society  who  heard  or  read  Professor  Grant’s 
paper  on  ‘ The  Problem  of  Religious  Toleration  in  France  in  the  Six- 
teenth Century  ’ at  one  of  our  meetings  in  1925  ^ will  welcome  the 
little  history  of  French  Protestantism  which  he  has  contributed 
to  the  Home  University  Library  series.^  Within  the  rigorous  limits 
imposed  upon  a unit  in  such  a series,  the  author  conducts  his  readers 
with  a sure  hand  through  the  intricacies  of  its  stormy  history  from 
the  early  days  of  the  Reformation  to  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  and  the  Dispersion  which  followed,  and  also  adds  two  inter- 
esting chapters  on  ‘The  New  Birth  of  French  Protestantism’  and 
‘ French  Protestantism  since  the  Revolution.’  His  work,  as  those 
who  know  Professor  Grant’s  writing  would  expect,  is  much  more  than 
a bare  recital  of  facts,  dates  and  the  dry  bones  of  historical  sequence, 
and  he  has  a refreshing  way  of  letting  us  peep  behind  their  actions 
into  the  minds  of  his  characters  in  the  endeavour  to  understand  the 
motives  which  really  prompted  them.  His  illuminating  view  of 
Catherine  de’  Medici’s  inner  nature,  kinder  perhaps  though  certainly 
more  consistent  than  some  previously  accepted  ideas,  is  already 
familiar  to  us,  and  he  sums  up  his  characters  with  the  fairness  of 
an  historian  rather  than  the  passion  of  a defender  of  a persecuted 
faith.  His  comparisons  with  the  leaders  of  the  present  day  are 
interesting.  ‘ The  spirit  of  Mussolini,  Hitler,  and  the  Russian 
Soviets,’  he  writes,  ‘ would  be  more  hostile  to  the  Huguenot  position 
than  Richelieu  himself.’  Again,  when  speaking  of  the  causes  leading 
to  the  Revocation,  he  sums  up  a great  deal  by  saying,  ‘ It  was  above 
all  to  a false  idea  of  unity  that  the  rights  of  the  Huguenots  and  the 
prosperity  of  France  were  sacrificed.  Political  and  religious  ideas 
here  worked  hand  in  hand.  As  I read  the  edicts  which  were  issued 
against  the  Protestants  in  France  I am  again  and  again  reminded 
of  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  in  Germany  of  to-day.’  Anyone  who 
wants  a clear  and  concise  account  of  the  Huguenot  movement  is 
advised  to  put  this  little  book  in  his  pocket ; he  will  enjoy  reading 
it,  and,  as  likely  as  not,  will  be  tempted  by  the  bibliography  at 
the  end  to  pursue  the  subject  further. 

^ Hug.  Soc.  Proc.,  xiii,  154  seqq. 

2 The  Huguenots,  by  A.  J.  Grant.  (Home  University  Library  of  Modern 
Knowledge.)  (London:  Thornton  Butterworth.  2s.  6d.) 
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The  Family  of  du  Vinage.^ 

This  book  is  the  fruit  of  thirty  years  of  labour  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  who  is  an  authority  on  the  history  of  Pomeranian 
Huguenot  families.  The  opening  chapters  discuss  the  origin 
and  different  forms  of  the  family  name,  and  deal  also  with 
their  coat-of-arms,  of  which  there  is  a handsome  coloured  plate. 
The  main  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  a detailed  history 
of  the  family  from  1331  to  the  present  time,  in  the  course  of 
which  much  contemporary  history  is  described  and  many  other 
Huguenot  families  are  mentioned.  Then  the  family  records 
from  1331  to  1684  are  set  out  ; there  is  also  an  appendix  dealing 
with  French  and  Belgian  branches  of  the  family,  at  the  end  of 
which  the  author  asks  any  bearers  of  the  name  in  France  or 
Belgium  to  communicate  with  him.  Finally  there  are  : an 
index  containing  nearly  2000  surnames  ; another  index  for 
place-names,  and  eleven  admirably  clear  genealogical  tables 
neatly  fitted  into  a pocket  in  the  back  cover.  In  the  notes, 
besides  documentary  references,  the  author  refers  to  about 
300  other  works. 

The  earliest  bearer  of  his  name  discovered  by  the  author 
is  Colart  du  Vinage,  who  was  living  in  Hennegau,  a north- 
western province  of  the  Holy  Eoman  Empire  in  the  year  1331. 
After  1377  the  family  appears  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lille, 
and  its  most  notable  member  while  in  these  parts  seems  to 
have  been  Jacques  du  Vinage,  a student  of  law  at  Louvain 
University  in  1431,  a knight  and  a counsellor  to  Philip  the 
Good  of  Burgundy,  and  later  to  Charles  the  Bold  and  the 
Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria.  He  became  Lord  of  Perren- 
chies  and  Kemmel  (estates  situated  to  the  north  of  Lille)  and 
died  at  Ghent  in  1484.  Maximilian  honoured  his  memory  by 
appointing  Jacques’s  son  Jean  to  the  office  of  cupbearer.  This 
son  succeeded  to  his  father’s  estates,  but  sold  them  before  be 
died  without  issue  in  1524. 

The  Eeformation  plunged  Flanders  into  religious  turmoil ; 
many  members  of  the  du  Vinage  family  became  followers  of 

1 du  Vinage,  Duvinage,  Duvenage,  1331-1933.  Geschichte  und  Urkunden, 
von  Dr.  Hans  du  Vinage.  (Stargard  in  Pommern,  1933.  To  be  obtained  from 
the  Author.) 
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Calvin  and  had  to  flee  on  account  of  their  faith — some  to 
England,  others  to  Holland  or  France.  Of  special  interest  to 
English  readers  is  Chapter  9,  which  is  concerned  with  the 
Protestants  from  France  and  Flanders  who  sought  refuge  in 
this  country.  At  the  head  of  the  chapter  is  an  extract  from 
Bishop  Jewel  of  Salisbury’s  answer  to  the  Bull  of  Pius  V 
against  Queen  Elizabeth  in  which  the  Bishop  draws  attention 
to  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  French  and  Flemish  refugees 
and  to  the  good  fortune  of  those  towns  where  they  settle.  In 
1561  a Strangers’  Church  was  founded  at  Sandwich,  and 
fourteen  years  later,  in  obedience  to  a Koyal  Decree,  most  of 
the  Flemish  fugitives  removed  to  Canterbury,  where  Queen 
Elizabeth  gave  them  permission  to  hold  services  in  the  crypt 
of  the  cathedral,  where  such  services  continue  to  be  held  to-day. 
Among  the  refugees  was  Jacques  du  Vinage,  who  left  Lornpret 
in  Flanders  during  Alba’s  persecutions  and  settled  with  his 
wife  and  children  at  Canterbury.  Another  member  of  the 
family  of  a later  generation  who  came  to  England  was  Charles 
du  Vinage,  whose  daughter  Marie  was  baptised  at  the  French 
church  in  Threadneedle  Street  in  1637.  Eventually  he  joined 
the  large  number  of  refugees  in  Holland,  where  he  was  received 
into  the  Walloon  Church  at  Leyden. 

Other  du  Vinages  who  left  Flanders  on  account  of  their 
faith  were  the  brothers  Arnould  (born  at  Perrenchies  in  1604) 
and  Jean  (born  in  1606).  They  went  to  Calais,  where  they 
joined  the  Huguenot  congregation  of  Calais-Guines — ‘ the 
Northern  Geneva,’  as  it  came  to  be  called.  On  October  25, 
1685,  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  proclaimed 
in  Calais  market-place,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  church  at 
Guines  was  destroyed  and  its  congregation  scattered.  Some 
fled  to  Dover,  but  the  greater  number  sought  refuge  at  Cadzand 
in  Holland.  One  of  these  was  Jean  du  Vinage,  born  near 
Calais  in  1644.  With  his  wife  and  children  he  soon  left  Cadzand 
for  Middelburg  on  the  island  of  Walcheren,  where  he  joined  the 
Walloon  Church  which  still  flourishes  there.  Whilst  in  that 
town  he  read  the  good  news  for  Huguenots  set  forth  in  the  Edict 
of  Potsdam,  and  he  soon  decided  to  accept  the  invitation  of  the 
Great  Elector.  Accordingly,  early  in  1687  we  find  him  estab- 
lished as  a gentleman-farmer  in  Kossow,  a village  in  the  district 
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of  Locknitz,  and  there  on  May  *22  liis  son  Isaac  was  born— ‘ the 
first  du  Village  to  be  born  on  the  soil  of  Mark-Brandenburg.’ 
The  exiles  found  life  a bard  struggle  in  this  foreign  land  laid 
waste  by  the  Thirty  Years  War,  but  as  there  was  no  chance 
of  returning  to  France  without  giving  up  their  faith  they  made 
the  best  of  things.  Encouraged  by  the  Elector  they  established 
their  own  church,  schools,  etc.,  and  special  inspectors  were 
appointed  to  look  after  their  affairs.  The  Elector  Frederick  III 
(later  Frederick  I of  Prussia)  was,  like  his  father,  favourably 
disposed  towards  the  refugees  and  set  up  a French  Commis- 
sariat to  encourage  their  trade  and  manufactures.  But  in 
1712  Frederick  William  I abolished  the  Commissariat  and 
things  became  very  difficult  for  the  French  colony. 

Jean  du  Vinage  died  in  1706  and  his  eighth  child  Jean  may 
be  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  main  Kossow  branch  of  the 
family.  His  son,  also  called  Jean  (who  later  changed  the 
spelling  of  his  name  to  Duvinage),  born  in  1712,  achieved  a 
leading  position  in  Kossovv%  was  married  three  times  and  had 
no  fewer  than  twenty-four  children.  Eight  of  his  sons  became 
respectively  founders  of  the  following  branches  of  the  family  : 
Schwedt,  Pasewalk,  Strasburg  (Uckermark),  Greifenhagen, 
Prenzlau,  South  Africa,  and  two  Stettin  branches.  A detailed 
chapter  is  devoted  to  each  of  these,  and  the  author  has  col- 
lected much  interesting  information  about  the  French  colonies 
in  these  places.  Abraham  Duvinage,  founder  of  the  South 
African  branch,  was  born  at  Eossow  in  1744  and  was  appren- 
ticed to  his  godfather,  Abraham  Malbranc,  a baker  in  Stettin. 
In  due  course  he  became  a master-baker  in  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Schwedt.  Being  filled  with  a desire  to  try  his  fortune 
overseas  he  took  ship  for  Amsterdam,  where  he  signed  on  as 
‘ soldier  and  baker  ’ to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  He 
sailed  in  June  1765  in  the  merchantman  Nieuiv-Niemverkerky 
reaching  Cape  Town  in  October,  and  five  years  later  he  became 
a ‘ free-citizen  ’ there.  The  number  of  his  descendants  in 
South  Africa  to-day  is  considerable,  and  the  author  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  get  into  touch  with  all  of  them. 

The  author  himself  belongs  to  the  Pasewalk  branch.  He 
gives  some  account  of  his  life  and  of  his  journeyings  in  Belgium, 
France  and  Holland  in  search  of  family  records,  referring  the 
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reader  to  other  papers  he  has  written.  There  is  a moving 
description  of  a visit  to  the  home  of  his  ancestors — Perrenchies, 
near  Lille — in  December  1917,  where  all  the  waste  and  destruc- 
tion of  w^ar  were  then  terribly  evident.  The  author's  son  spent 
some  months  in  England  recently  and  took  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  Library  of  the  French  Hospital  at  Victoria  Park. 
He  also  made  a pilgrimage  to  Canterbury,  where  he  was 
welcomed  by  the  Huguenot  congregation,  and  to  Edinburgh. 

This  book,  besides  forming  a handsome  tribute  to  the 
author’s  family,  must  be  of  value  to  all  interested  in  Huguenot 
affairs.  It  is  well  printed,  the  maps  and  tables  are  clear  and 
the  illustrations  are  good.  Unfortunately  it  must  be  recorded 
that  it  suffers  from  that  besetting  sin  of  so  much  otherwise 
admirable  German  book-production — it  is  too  heav}^  to  be 
held  in  comfort.  _ o -n 


Sir  John  de  Villiers. 

An  interesting  biographical  note  on  the  late  Sir  John  Abraham 
Jacob  de  Villiers  by  Mr.  F.  0.  Deutz  appeared  in  Transactions 
of  the  Netherland  Literary  Society  for  1932-33.^  The  father  of 
de  Villiers  came  from  a famous  Huguenot  family  which  had 
migrated  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  shortly  after  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  His  mother  was  a Jewess  from 
Zeeland,  and  while  he  prided  himself  on  his  Huguenot  ancestry 
he  adopted  the  faith  of  his  mother.  Born  in  London  in  1863 
he  was  early  in  life  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  but  by  an 
assiduous  course  of  evening  study  at  the  City  of  London  College 
he  acquired  a knowledge  of  French,  German,  Spanish  and 
Italian  as  well  as  English  and  Dutch,  and  armed  wuth  a first- 
class  certificate  from  the  Society  of  Arts  he  competed  successful!}^ 
for  a position  on  the  staff  of  the  British  Museum.  He  rose  to 
be  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Printed  Books  and  head  of  the  Map 
Boom  of  the  Museum.  His  multi-lingual  facility  and  carto- 
graphical knowledge  enabled  him  to  render  invaluable  service 

^ ‘ Levensbericht  van  Sir  J.  A.  J.  De  Villiers,’  doov  Fred.  Ondschaus  Deutz, 
from  De  Levensberichten  van  de  Maatschappij  der  N ederlandsche  Letterkunde. 
(Leiden,  1932-3.) 
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in  boundary  disputes  between  British  Guiana  and  Venezuela 
(1896-99),  the  Brazilian  boundary  question  (1901-4),  and  the 
arbitration  between  Canada  and  Labrador  (1919).  In  1911 
de  Villiers  lectured  before  Queen  Wilhelmina  in  the  palace  at 
The  Hague,  and  was  commercial  attache  there  in  1914.  In 
1918  he  compiled  handbooks  for  the  delegates  to  the  Peace 
Conference,  and  was  for  fourteen  years  Secretary  to  the  Hakluyt 
Society.  In  1927  he  was  knighted.  He  joined  the  Huguenot 
Society  of  London  in  1929  and  spoke  on  Mr.  Botha’s  paper  on 
‘ Huguenots  in  South  Africa.’  He  was  a member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Anglo-Batavian  Society  and  of  the  Dutch  Studies  Com- 
mittee of  the  University  of  London.  A man  of  wide  accom- 
plishments and  of  indefatigable  energy,  he  served  the  country 
of  his  adoption  ably  in  many  capacities  and  faced  with  fortitude 
the  illness  which  closed  his  life  in  his  sixty-eighth  year. 
Among  his  chief  publications  were  : The  Dutch  in  South  Africa 
(1923),  Famous  Maps  in  the  British  Museum  (1914),  Holland  and 
Some  Jews  (1908),  and,  with  C.  A.  Harris,  The  Rise  of  British 
Guiana  (1911). 


The  Huguenots  of  Stonehouse  and  Plymouth. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Bracken,  F.E.Hist.S.,  has  kindly  presented  to  the 
Library  of  the  Society  a copy  of  an  interesting  paper  read  by 
him  recently  before  the  Plymouth  Institution  on  The  History 
of  the  Huguenot  Churches  of  Stonehouse  and  Plymouth  (which 
it  will  be  remembered  is  dealt  with  somewhat  fully  in  the 
introduction  to  Vol.  XX  of  the  Society’s  publications,  con- 
taining the  Kegisters  of  these  Churches  and  that  of  Bristol). 
Mr.  Bracken’s  knowledge  of  local  history  has  enabled  him  to 
clothe  with  flesh  what  otherwise  might  be  a dry  statistical 
record . 

It  is  unfortunate  that  no  registers  remain  of  the  Noncon- 
formist Church  at  Plymouth,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pentecost 
Barker.  The  names  of  three  of  its  ministers,  how^ever,  are 
known.  The  ‘ Huguenot  Clergy  List  ’ {Huguenot  Society’s  Pro- 
ceedings, xi,  2,  263)  gives  Mr.  Lion  as  Minister  in  1690,  Ezechiel 
Barbauld  1698,  and  Pierre  Kicotier  1699.  The  latter  became 
Minister  of  the  ‘Deux  Patentes  ’ in  1703  and  served  that 
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church  till  1711,  though  he  appears  once  in  1715,  evidently  a 
visitor. 

Possibly  the  Nonconformist  congregation  dissolved  when 
Eicotier  left  Plymouth  on  his  appointment  to  the  London 
church.  It  may  have  been  absorbed  by  an  English  Noncon- 
formist congregation  ; in  any  case  it  was  probably  a very 
small  one. 

The  instances  given  by  Mr.  Bracken  of  the  surviving  French 
names  are  interesting.  Devon  is  full  of  French  names,  owing 
to  the  Huguenot  settlements  at  Plymouth,  Stonehouse  and 
Exeter.  Most  of  them  have  become  changed  in  the  spelling, 
though  many  remain  unaltered. 

The  family  of  Vile  has  kept  the  spelling,  but  pronounce  their 
name  in  the  English  way.  One  branch,  however,  has  kept 
the  French  pronunciation,  but  changed  the  spelling — Veale. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Sidmouth  the  following 
names  still  exist : Adye,  Bastin  (Bastian),  Cheneour  (Jenour), 
Conant,  Coty,  Devereux,  Jury,  Marchant,  Mingaud  (Mingo), 
Peppin,  Uglow. 


C.  E.  L. 
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from  jTranrc. 

(Translated  from  the  French  of  Prof.  Emil  G.  Leonard.) 

Our  notes  this  year  have  their  natural  but  sad  preface  in  tributes 
to  the  memory  of  three  learned  men  whose  death  has  been  grievously 
felt  by  the  Committee  of  the  Societe  de  I’Histoire  du  Protestantisme 
frangais,  the  Reformed  Churches  of  France  and  indeed  by  the  whole 
world  of  learning.  These  were  Christian  Pfister,  died  May  16  ; Camille 
Jullian,  died  December  12, 1933 ; and  John  Vienot,  died  December  28, 
1933.  An  obituary  notice  of  Professor  Vienot,  late  President  of  the 
Societe  de  I’Histoire  du  Protestantisme  fran9ais,  appears  on  another 
page  of  this  issue  of  the  Proceedings,  and  we  will  confine  ourselves  here 
to  the  respectful  salutation  of  a great  memory.  Although  less  directly 
connected  with  French  Protestant  historical  research,  the  life’s  work 
of  M.  Pfister  and  M.  Jullian  will  be  remembered  with  gratitude  by 
all  whose  interests  lie  in  that  direction.  Descended  from  old  Pro- 
testant families,  Alsatian  in  the  first  case,  and  from  the  South  of 
France  in  the  second,  both  were  deeply  attached  to  the  Church  of 
their  ancestors.  M.  Pannier,  Secretary  of  the  Societe  de  I’Histoire  du 
Protestantisme  fraii9ais,  has  related  in  that  Society’s  Bulletin  (1933, 
p.  281)  how  M.  Pfister,  successively  Professor  of  the  Faculty  of 
Letters  at  Nancy  and  at  the  Sorbonne,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Letters  at  Strasbourg  and  Director  of  Public  Instruction  for  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  loved  to  show  on  every  possible  occasion  his  loyalty  to  the 
past  and  present  community  of  French  Protestantism. 

M.  Camille  Jullian  was  also  the  subject  of  an  excellent  notice  from 
the  same  able  pen  in  the  Bidletin  (1934,  p.  24).  The  writer  of  these 
notes  well  remembers  a visit  paid  to  him  some  ten  years  ago  and  the 
conversation  which  ensued.  The  occasion  was  an  application  for  a 
grant  through  the  Academie  fran9aise,  of  which  he  was  a member,  of 
the  Monthyon  prize  to  the  matron  of  a provincial  orphanage,  and 
a liberal  grant  was  made  through  his  instrumentality.  M.  Pannier 
recalls  the  firmness  with  which  he  insisted,  in  spite  of  some  opposition, 
in  retaining  the  words  ‘ notre  Eglise  Protestante  ’ in  his  address  on 
his  reception  by  the  Academie  fran9aise.  He  passed  a portion  of  his 
youth  at  Calvisson  (Gard),  where,  his  biographer  tells  us,  the  local 
pastor  instructed  him  in  the  elements  of  Greek.  We  may  add  that 
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in  this  pastoral  class  he  met  another  youthful  co-religionist  from  tlie 
neighbouring  village  of  Aigues-Vives  who  later  became  the  venerable 
statesman  for  whom  France  holds  to-day  such  a grateful  respect, 
M.  le  President  Gaston  Doumergue. 

Guizot,  whom  Jullian  characterised  as  ‘ veritable  et  eminent 
Professionel  de  la  tache  historique,’  Himly,  Charles  Waddington, 
R.  Reuss,  Pfister,  Jullian,  Vienot  and  those  who  more  or  less  tardily 
manifested  their  sentiments  in  favour  of  Protestantism — H.  Martin, 
Michelet,  Quinet,  Taine,  etc.,  whose  names  M.  Pannier  gives — form  a 
fine  list  of  men  who  contributed  notably  during  the  past  century  to 
the  better  knowledge  of  the  history  of  France.  To  this  list  we  might 
add  perhaps  the  names  of  Elie  Berger,  Delaborde,  Robert  Michel, 
Ernest  Babut  and  Poupardin.  The  contributions  to  French  history 
by  Protestant  workers  have  been  far-reaching  in  their  influence,  and 
without  doubt  one  can  And  a cause  of  their  desire  for  research  into 
the  past  in  the  pride  which  they  feel  in  the  sufferings  and  in  the  Arm 
faith  of  their  ancestors.  For  them  the  past  events  of  history  become 
living  elements. 

It  happens  this  year  that  attention  cannot  be  called  to  any 
published  work  comparable  to  those  recently  brought  out  by  Vienot, 
Pannier,  Gamier  and  Patry,  nor,  with  the  exception  of  the  contents 
of  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  VHistoire  du  Protestantisme  frangais 
and  M.  Pannier’s  Ephemerides  in  Christianis^ne  au  XX^  Siecle,  to 
any  articles  of  outstanding  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  commemora- 
tive ceremonies  have  diminished  neither  in  number  nor  in  importance. 

Many  such  commemorations  have  had  as  their  objects  events 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  among  them  we  must  not  omit  to 
mention  the  assembly  at  Chamforan  where  our  Italian  confreres 
commemorated  the  connexion  of  the  Vaudois  Church  with  the 
Reformation. 

The  commemoration  of  William  the  Silent  last  year  took  many 
forms.  In  the  ancient  Principality  of  Orange  a service  in  the  Temple 
of  that  town  marked  the  role  of  the  Prince  in  the  history  of  the 
Reformation.  Popular  rejoicings  proved  the  persistence  of  the 
attachment  of  the  little  city  to  their  ancient  Princes,  and  there 
again  was  an  example  of  the  love  of  the  past  and  of  the  originality 
inborn  in  a race  to  which  French  Protestantism  owes  much.  On 
June  5 the  memory  of  ‘ le  Taciturne  ’ was  again  evoked  by  M.  Raoul 
Patry  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Societe  de  I’Histoire  du  Protestan- 
tisme fran9ais  at  the  Oratoire  in  Paris. 

We  must  also  note  the  commemorations  at  Blois  on  May  21 
of  Jean  Bodin,  who  represented  the  party  of  the  ‘ politiques  ’ at  the 
Assembly  of  the  States- General  at  that  town  in  December  1576,  and 
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the  annual  reunion  at  Noyon  in  the  Maison  de  Calvin  on  May  2, 
marked  this  year  by  the  consecration  of  a French  pastor  for  the 
Huguenot  Church  of  New  York. 

Research  is  continuing  regarding  the  old  Huguenot  Psalter,  and 
the  work  thereon  by  the  Interecclesiastical  Commission  for  the 
collection  of  ancient  canticles  is  described  in  articles  in  Cliristianisme 
au  XX^  Siecle.  In  reading  these  the  thoughts  of  many  will  turn 
to  Pierre  Devoluy,  who  for  many  years  was  devoted  actively  to  this 
work.  A plaque  to  his  memory  was  placed  on  August  13  last  on 
the  house  where  he  was  born  at  Chatillon  en  Diois,  in  Dauphine. 
The  ceremonies  on  that  day  were  addressed  to  the  former  ‘ capoulie  ’ 
of  Felibrige,  and  great  friend  of  Mistral,  who,  had  he  not  been  so 
largely  absorbed  by  this  work,  would  probably  have  played  a larger 
part  in  the  proven9al  renaissance.  The  memory,  however,  of  the 
author  of  the  Psautier  Huguenot  and  the  well-known  series  of  Romans 
cevenols  was  recalled  at  an  assembly  on  the  ground  where  reunions 
were  held  at  the  time  of  the  Desert,  at  the  cemetery  and  at  a literary 
and  musical  gathering,  where  a choir  from  St.  Pierre,  Geneva,  rendered 
the  Psalms  in  the  style  so  well  loved  by  Devoluy. 

The  seventeenth  century  is  not  an  epoch  which  gives  rise  to  very 
many  occasions  of  popular  Protestant  commemorations,  unless  one 
recalls  the  last  struggles  for  freedom  of  the  churches  under  the 
absolutism  of  Louis  XIV.  The  tercentenary  of  the  birth  of  Vauban 
commemorated  at  Avallon  gave  the  opportunity  to  Professor  Roche- 
blave,  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  Societe  de  I’Histoire  du  Pro- 
testantisme  fran9ais,  during  the  celebrations,  and  to  M.  Pannier  in  the 
daily  and  Protestant  press,  to  recall  the  liberal  ideas  and  courageous 
initiative  of  the  great  man  in  favour  of  the  Reformes. 

And  now  let  us  speak  of  the  customary  series  of  beautiful  and 
moving  ceremonies  in  Southern  France  devoted  to  the  Rglise  du 
Desert,  the  memory  of  which  is  particularly  dear  to  our  Huguenot 
people.  These  commenced  with  the  gathering  held  on  Whit-Monday 
of  last  year  at  Bouchet  de  Pranles  (Ardeche)  by  the  house  of  Marie 
Durand.  On  July  16  following  a plaque  was  placed  on  the  house 
in  which  Pierre  Corteiz,  the  reformer  of  the  Huguenot  Churches  and 
companion  of  Antoine  Court,  was  born,  at  Vialas  (Lozere).  The 
23rd  of  the  same  month  saw  a reunion  at  Castelnau- Valence  (Gard), 
commemorating  the  interrupted  assembly  of  February  1693,  when 
Claude  Brousson  preached  on  ‘ Le  Pain  de  Vie,’  and  two  of  those 
attending  were  killed  and  twenty-two  made  prisoners.  On  August  29 
the  parishioners  of  Mialet  met  in  worship  a hundred  members  of 
the  seventh  Cevenol  pilgrimage  from  Romance  Switzerland,  under 
the  chestnut  trees  of  the  Musee  du  Desert,  and  the  series  of  reunions 
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culminated  in  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Musee,  presided  over 
by  M.  Andre  Siegfried  of  the  College  de  France,  member  of  the 
Institut,  when  M.  le  Pasteur  Georges  Lauga  gave  an  address  on 
Pierre  Corteiz. 

The  restoration  of  the  Protestant  form  of  worship  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century  provided  the  subject  of  many  ceremonies  during 
the  year,  where  congregations  assembled  in  their  now  hundred-year- 
old  churches.  This  was  the  case  at  Mouchamps  in  Vendee  on 
April  30,  at  S.  Martial  (Tarn-et-Garonne)  on  May  25,  and  at  Lour- 
marin  in  Provence  on  September  16  and  17.  Neither  must  we 
forget  the  75th  anniversary,  celebrated  on  May  7,  1933,  of  the 
foundation  of  the  American  Church  in  Paris,  which  is  bound  by 
strong  ties  to  the  other  churches  of  the  capital. 

In  this  way,  a dozen  times  or  more  during  the  past  year,  public 
gatherings  of  Protestants  have  assembled  to  worship  God  under 
the  inspiration  of  great  examples  of  great  faith  in  the  past.  It 
was  abundantly  clear  that  large  as  was  the  part  played  by  the 
historical  element,  it  by  no  means  outweighed  the  religious  sentiment. 
It  was  certainly  in  no  light  spirit  that  communion  was  celebrated 
at  the  Musee  du  Desert  in  the  old  proscribed  vessels,  before  the  old 
portable  pulpit  of  the  persecuted  Ministers,  or  when  160  communi- 
cants received  the  sacrament  at  Bouchet  de  Pranles  in  front  of  the 
house  of  Marie  Durand  or  at  the  gathering  at  Castelnau- Valence. 
In  the  last  case  the  circumstances  made  the  occasion  particularly 
moving.  The  assembly  commemorated  was  surprised  before  the 
sacrament  could  be  given  by  Brusson  to  the  people  of  the  thirty- 
three  villages  who  had  come  together.  Two  hundred  and  forty 
years  later  the  communion  table  was  prepared  again  in  those  same 
fields  of  Valence,  and  the  faithful  of  the  same  thirty- three  villages 
came  again  and,  called  up  locality  by  locality,  they  were  given  the 
sacrament  which  their  ancestors  were  prevented  from  receiving. 
And,  lastly.  Memory  and  Faith,  establishing  confidence  in  the  future, 
were  symbolised  in  the  baptisms  of  the  present-day  children  of  the 
Desert,  another  feature  of  the  commemorative  ceremonies  at  Bouchet 
de  Pranles  and  Castelnau-Valence. 


SoCIETE  DE  l’HiSTOIRE  DU  PrOTESTANTISME  FRANgAIS. 

As  we  go  to  press  with  the  Proceedings,  we  learn  of  the  success  of 
the  Sixty-ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  our  French  sister  Society,  which 
this  year  was  held  at  Poitiers  on  the  occasion  of  the  quadricentenary 
of  a visit  of  Calvin  to  that  town  in  1534. 
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I The  proceedings  opened  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  Faculty  of 
i Letters  of  the  University  of  Poitiers  under  the  Presidency  of 
j M.  Martino  (rector  of  the  University),  when  a lecture  was  given  by 
! Prof.  Abel  Lefranc  (of  the  College  de  France)  on  Calvin  et  V eloquence 
j frangaise,  and  an  address  was  delivered  by  Prof.  Plattard  (of  the 
University  of  Poitiers).  On  the  following  day,  at  a special  service 
j at  the  Reformed  Church,  the  preacher  was  M.  le  Pasteur  R.  Patry 
' (President  of  the  Society),  who  also  took  the  Chair  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  following  papers  were  read  : 
La  commemoration  prochame  du  quatrieme  centenaire  de  V Institution 
Chretienne  de  Calvin,  by  M.  le  Pasteur  J.  Pannier  (Secretary  of  the 
Society)  ; on  Poitiers  et  le  Protestantisme,  by  Prof.  Dez  (of  the  Lycee 
Descartes)  ; and  on  Les  idees  politiques  d’Agrippa  d'Aubigne,  by 
Prof.  M.  Rocheblave  (of  the  University  of  Strasbourg). 

The  Huguenot  Society  of  London  had  received  a most  cordial 
invitation  to  send  an  official  representative  to  the  meeting  ; it 
was,  however,  not  found  possible  to  arrange  this,  but  an  address 
of  congratulation  was  sent,  expressing  the  Society’s  interest  in  the 
proceedings  and  offering  its  congratulations  to  the  new  President 
of  the  French  Society,  M.  le  Professeur  Raoul  Patry,  from  whom  the 
Hon.  Secretary  has  received  the  following  reply  : — 

Paris  le  28  Mai  1934. 

Monsieur, — Notre  Societe  a ete  tres  touchee  du  message  que 
vous  avez  bien  voulu  iui  adresser  a I’occasion  de  son  assemblee 
generale  annuelle,  qui  a eu  lieu  hier  a Poitiers,  et  je  viens  vous  en 
remercier  bien  vivement . En  parlant  a mes  auditeurs  de  la  Huguenot 
Society  of  London  j’ai  eu  I’occasion  de  rappeler  les  souvenirs  du 
Refuge  en  Angleterre  ; la  fid  Mite  de  nos  coreligionnaires,  descendants 
de  Huguenots,  est  toujours  pour  nous  un  temoignage  precieux,  et  le 
message  que  notre  Societe  re9oit  si  reguliMement  de  la  votre  a 
I’occasion  de  nos  assemblees  generales  constitue  un  lien,  dont  nous 
sommes  heureux  de  constater  chaque  fois  a nouveau  la  solidarite. 

Avec  nos  meilleurs  remerciements  et  avec  tons  nos  cordiaux 
messages  pours  votre  Societe,  je  vous  prie  de  recevoir.  Monsieur, 
I’assurance  de  mes  sentiments  les  plus  devoues. 

Le  president, 

R.  Patry. 
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I.— THE  FRENCH  SETTLEMENT  AT  PORTARLINGTON. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  T.  P.  Le  Fanu,  the  Society’s  Library 
has  been  enriched  by  a typed  copy  of  a very  rare,  if  not  unique, 
pamphlet,  now  in  the  National  Library  of  Ireland,  containing  the 
French  translation,  made  by  order  of  William  Moreton,  Bishop  of 
Kildare,  of  the  Form  of  Consecration  of  Churches  approved  by 
Primate  Margetson  and  Archbishop  Boyle  in  1666.  The  circum- 
stances in  which  Bishop  Moreton  had  this  translation  made  and 
used  for  the  consecration  of  the  French  Church  at  Portarlington  in 
1702  have  been  explained  by  Mr.  Le  Fanu  in  his  introduction  to  the 
Register  of  that  Church,  and  in  his  paper  on  Benjamin  de  Daillon. 
The  history  of  the  form  itself,  which  is  not  without  interest,  has 
been  fully  dealt  with  by  Bishop  Reeves  in  a letter  on  the  ‘ Irish  Form 
of  Consecration  of  Churches,’  published  in  1876.  The  Society  is 
indebted  for  this  copy  to  Mr.  Victor  Smyth,  by  whom,  it  was  given 
to  Mr.  Le  Fanu.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Smyth  kindly 
furnished  the  Society  in  1912  with  copies  which  he  had  made  of 
French  Epitaphs  in  Dublin  Cemeteries.^ 

Mr.  Le  Fanu  has  also  presented  to  the  Library  a copy  of  a paper 
which  he  communicated  recently  to  the  Kildare  Archaeological 
Society,  on  ‘ French  Veterans  at  Portarlington,’  in  which  are  collected 
together  particulars  drawn  from  various  sources  of  Huguenot 
ofihcers  and  soldiers  who  settled  in  Portarlington.  A brief  outline 
of  the  history  of  the  Settlement,  which  was  founded  by  Henri  de 
Ruvigny,  Earl  of  Galway,  in  1693,  is  included  ; and  the  personal 
particulars,  which  relate  to  just  over  a hundred  names,  are  given  in 
alphabetical  order.  A map  of  the  Settlement  adds  to  the  interest 
of  the  paper. 

II.— HUGUENOT  REFUGEES  AT  LAUSANNE. 

Mrs.  D.  Piffard  has  very  kindly  presented  to  the  library  two 
photographs  of  an  interesting  document,  which  was  in  the  possession 
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of  her  late  husband,  Mr.  Edgar  Janies  Guerard  Piffard,  for  many 
years  a Fellow  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London.  This  is  a formal 
letter  of  thanks  to  the  town  of  Lausanne  from  a party  of  French 
Protestant  Refugees  for  the  great  kindness  shown  to  them  in 
Lausanne,  and  is  signed  by  A.  Piffard,  pastor  of  St.  Paul-Trois- 
Chateaux,  who  accompanied  them.  The  original  is  on  parchment 
measuring  about  27  in.  by  26  in.,  but  with  a strip  about  one  inch 
wide  missing  from  one  side.  It  is  beautifully  illuminated  and  is 
embellished  with  pen  and  ink  views  of  old  Lausanne  at  the  corners 
and  scriptural  pictures  round  the  scroll.  It  is  dated  1688.  The 
document  was  referred  to  in  an  article  by  M.  Frank  Puaux  in  the 
Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  VHistoire  du  Protestantisme  frangais  in  1872, 
and  also  in  Histoire  des  Protestants  du  Dauphine,  by  E.  Arnaud 
(vol.  ii,  p.  420).  It  is  intended  that  the  document  itself  shall  be 
ultimately  returned  to  Lausanne,  whence  it  originally  came. 


III.— PROTESTANT  PERSECUTION. 

Mr.  W.  J.  L’Amie  (Fellow)  has  kindly  presented  to  the  Society  a 
very  curious  old  four-page  pamphlet  entitled  A Call  to  the  Hugonites 
{sic).  This  is  dated  1712,  but  is  apparently  a reprint  of  an  earlier 
pamphlet.  It  calls  attention  to  the  ‘ Indignity  and  affront  which 
the  French  King  has  put  upon  Her  Majesty  by  renewing  the  Persecu- 
tion of  his  Protestant  Subjects  at  this  Juncture.’  This  is  described 
as  ‘ The  greatest  that  can  be  put  upon  Her,  since  it  is  in  the  matter 
of  her  Grod,  and  what  the  Crown  of  England  has  a right  by  Treaty 
to  resent.’  It  then  gives  ‘ a brief  view  of  the  French  King’s  Persecu- 
tion of  his  Protestant  Subjects  from  an  account  of  the  late  . . . 
M.  Claude,  one  of  the  Protestant  Ministers  of  Charenton  near  Paris 
. . . printed  in  London  in  1686.’  This  account  is  of  the  most 
blood-curdling  nature  and  contains  revolting  alleged  details  which 
cannot  be  reproduced  in  these  pages. 


IV.— A MAP  OF  PROTESTANT  FRANCE. 

In  response  to  the  note  on  p.  599  of  the  last  volume  of  the  Proceedings, 
Dr.  Pannier,  Secretary  of  the  Societe  de  I’Histoire  du  Protestantisme 
frangais,  has  very  kindly  presented  to  the  library  a copy  of  the 
‘ Carte  de  la  France  Protestante  ’ prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  Commission  des  Publications  de  la  Federation  protestante  de 
France.  This  is  accompanied  by  an  historical  and  geographical 
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essay  of  great  interest  by  M.  le  Pasteur  Charles  Bost,  of  Havre, 
following  out  successively  the  Lutheran  movement  (1523-1541), 
the  period  of  Calvinist  propaganda  (1541-1562),  the  wars  of  religion 
(1562-1598),  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  its  Revocation  (1598-1685), 
the  restoration  of  Protestantism  in  the  eighteenth  century  and 
Protestant  France  of  the  nineteenth  century. 


V.— HUGUENOT  DESCENT  OF  GEORGE  BORROW. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Cowell  has  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  George 
Borrow,  famous  among  other  things  for  his  translations  of  the  Bible 
into  many  languages,  was,  on  his  mother’s  side,  of  Huguenot  descent. 

George  Borrow’s  mother,  Ann  Perfrernent,  was  the  daughter  of 
Samuel  Perfrernent,  of  East  Derehaih,  whose  grandfather  withdrew 
from  France  shortly  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
and  took  refuge  in  England.  The  Perfrements  came  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Caen  in  Normandy.  Samuel  Perfrernent  was  a 
tenant  farmer  at  Dumpling  Green.  He  was  married' in  1766  and 
his  daughter  Ann,  his  third  child,  was  born  on  January  23,  1772. 

"George  Borrow,  Ann’s  second  son,  was  born  on  July  5,  1803. 


VI.— THE  CALVIN  LIBRARY. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London  was 
represented  in  1928  at  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
‘ Maison  de  Calvin  ’ at  Noyon,  and  also  in  1930  at  the  inauguration 
of  the  completed  building  on  the  site  of  the  birthplace  of  Calvin. 

Fellows  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  library  now  contains 
a representative  collection  of  books  on  French  Protestant  history 
and  literature,  and  includes  also  prints,  photographs,  medals  and 
other  objects  connected  with  this  field  of  research.  Its  quality  as 
a library  is  vouched  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  under  the  care  of 
M.  le  Pasteur  J.  Pannier.  D.  es  L.,  the  learned  Secretary  of  the 
Societe  de  I’Histoire  du  Protestantisme  fran9ais,  who  is  anxious  to 
receive  further  gifts  to  make  it  more  complete.  The  library  is  open 
free  to  the  public  on  two  days  a week,  and  visitors,  who  will  find  it 
well  catalogued,  can  refer  to  all  the  works  therein.  It  is  also  possible 
to  make  arrangements  with  the  librarian  to  borrow  any  excej)t  the 
rarest  and  most  valuable  of  the  books  on  completion  of  certain 
formalities. 
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VIL— HUGUENOT  WAR  RECORD,  1914-1918. 

The  following  officers  served  during  the  Great  War,  but  their  names 
are  not  included  in  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cazalet’s  list,  in  Vol.  XII  of  the 
Proceedings.  They  all  descend  from  Capt.  Robert  Cary,  sen.,  of 
Portarlington,  by  Henrietta,  daughter  of  William  Burrell  and 
Marianne  Henriette  Guinebald  de  Lamillier. 

Lieut. -Col.  Arthur  J.  Cary.  R.A.M.C.(T.).  Egypt. 

Major  Clarence  F.  Cary.  4th  Batt.  S.  Lancashire  Regt. 
France. 

Capt.  George  S.  Cary.^  (Reserve  R.I.R.),  East  African  Police 
(embodied  as  a military  unit).  East  Africa. 

Lieut.  Arthur  L.  F.  Cary.  R.E.(T.).  France,  etc. 

Lieut.  Rupert  T.  0.  Cary.  2nd  Batt.  Middlesex  Regt.  France, 
etc. 

Capt.  Vicars  Fisher.  R.A.M.C. 

Three  sons  of  Dr.  Frank  Fisher,  of  Portarlington. 

Capt.  Raymond  Fitzmaurice.  Canadian  Army.  France. 
Major  Arthur  J.  W.  Fitzmaurice.  R.I.R.  France. 

Reginald  M.  Fitzmaurice. 

Capt.  Guy  Luther.  R.A.M.C. 

Capt.  Anthony  Luther.  R.A.M.C. 

Lieut. -Col.  D.  Litton  Harding.  R.A.M.C. 

Miss  Ellenor  Shackleton.  2nd  A.N.S.  France,  advanced 
Hospital,  Bailleul. 

Major  Sir  Ernest  Shackleton. 

[Communicated  by  Capt.  Geo.  S.  Cary.] 


VIII.— LOAN  COLLECTION  OF  THE  WORK  OF  HUGUENOT 
SILVERSMITHS. 

The  loan  collection  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  silver 
plate  by  Huguenot  smiths  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Crichton  Bros: 
from  May  29  to  June  16  showed  the  reactions  of  English  taste  on 
men  of  French  temperament  and  traditions,  and,  since  the  work  of 
each  craftsman  was  grouped  together,  made  it  possible  to  appreciate 
their  individual  style. 

Pierre  Harache,  who  was  admitted  to  the  London  Company  as 
^ Fellow  Huguenot  Society. 
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early  as  1682,  in  a porringer  dated  1685  already  shows  an  English 
quality  in  form  and  decoration  that  is  equally  evident  in  the  work 
of  his  pupil  Simon  Pantin  and  liis  contemporary  John  Chartier. 
Daniel  Gamier,  in  an  ecuelle  made  in  1690,  happily  combines  English 
sobriety  with  a French  shape  and  a French  type  of  ornament — an 
elaborate  rosette  of  the  ‘ cut  card  ’ work  that  the  Huguenots  intro- 
duced from  France. 

Most  of  the  Huguenot  work  of  the  early  eighteenth  century  is 
remarkable  for  its  variety  of  style  ; David  Willaume,  for  example, 
exemplifies  as  a pioneer  or  a traditionalist  the  whole  range  of  silver- 
smithing  at  his  time.  He  made  things  both  plain  and  elaborate  ; 
he  could  be  classical — as  in  the  superb  gilt  helmet-shaped  ewer 
and  dish  made  for  the  Bowes  family  in  1718 — or  could  derive  inspira- 
tion from  Chinese  bronzes,  as  he  did  for  miniature  porringers  made 
in  1712  ; he  could  concentrate  his'ornament  in  a single  heraldic 
achievement,  or  spread  it  over  the  whole  of  a vast  centrepiece  of 
which  every  possible  field  for  ornament  is  ornamented.  More 
often  we  are  conscious  of  the  French  craftsman  changing  his  style 
to  meet  English  demands ; Pierre  Platel,  the  satisfying  archi- 
tectural quality  of  whose  work  is  evident  in  the  silver  made  for  the 
^ Prince  of  Wales  in  1717,  would  never  spontaneously  have  designed 
the  perfectly  plain  meat-plate  exhibited,  that  might  as  well  have 
been  made  in  pewter.  Nor  would  Paul  de  Lamerie  naturally  have 
turned  his  delicate  and  feminine  genius  to  the  designing  of  a bowl 
engraved  with  eleven  members  of  the  Newfoundland  Fishery  Board 
and  the  inscription  ‘ Prosperity  to  hooks  and  lines.’  Paul  Crespin, 
however,  is  a smith  who  in  all  his  work  remains  gracefully  and 
consistently  French. 

The  exhibition  shows  how  closely  Huguenot  craftsmen  in  England 
kept  in  touch  with  the  changes  in  French  taste.  The  rocaille  style 
of  decoration  appears  in  Lamerie’s  work  as  early  as  1734,  two  years 
before  English  engraved  designs  in  the  style  were  published,  and 
it  appears  in  Crespin’s  work  but  little  later.  Similarly  a remarkably 
early  instance  of  the  naturalistic  ornament  common  in  the  middle 
of  the  century  is  provided  by  a punch-ladle  made  by  Paul  de  Lamerie 
in  1738. 

All  Fellows  of  the  Society  who  have  been  able  to  visit  the  exhibi- 
tion must  be  grateful  to  Messrs.  Crichton  for  making  a part  of  the 
history  of  their  forbears  thus  visible.  Their  only  regret  will  be 
that  Mr.  P.  A.  S.  Phillips  has  not  lived  to  enjoy  the  exhibition  with 
them. 

[Communicated  by  Miss  Joan  Evans,  Litt.D.,  F.S.Ail 
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IX.— SETTLERS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

Through  the  kindness  of  our  Fellow,  Mr.  Orra  E.  Monnette,  of  Los 
Angeles,  we  are  able  to  add  to  the  library  a copy  of  the  sixth  volume 
of  his  monumental  work  entitled  First  Settlers  of  ye  Plantations  of 
Piscataway  and  W oodbridge,  Olde  East  New  Jersey.  This  is  on  the 
same  general  lines  as  the  previous  volumes  (see  Proceedings , Vol.  XIV, 
pp.  418,  583),  but  is  larger  in  size  and  has  an  even  greater 
proportion  of  illustrations,  not  the  least  interesting  of  which  are 
some  reproductions  of  old  maps.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  volume 
genealogical  information  about  a considerable  number  of  families 
is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and  this  includes  references  to 
information  scattered  about  in  the  previous  unindexed  volumes. 
A number  of  French  Huguenot  names  are  to  be  found  in  this  section. 
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(©ueneis. 

The  following  have  been  selected  from  inquiries  for  information 
regarding  families  believed  to  be  of  Huguenot  origin,  and  other 
matters  of  Huguenot  interest,  received  during  the  past  year. 
Headers  who  can  throw  any  light  on  the  questions  at  issue  are 
invited  to  communicate  with  the  Honorary  Secretary,  13 
Phillimore  Gardens,  W.  8. 

Sercy.  Information  is  asked  for  concerning  a family  named 
Searcy  or  Sercy  who  settled  in  England  about  1700  and  lived  at 
Widmerpole,  Nottingham.  Three  members  of  this  family  went  to 
America  about  1728.  It  is  desired  to  connect  this  family  definitely 
with  the  French  family  of  Sercy. 

Labat.  a correspondent  wishes  to  complete  a pedigree  of  the 
family  of  Labat,  particularly  as  regards  the  parentage  of  one  John 
Kinder  Labat. 

Dunnage.  Investigation  is  being  made  into  the  family  of 
Dunnage  believed  to  be  of  Huguenot  origin,  and  information  would 
be  welcomed. 

DE  Blaquiere.  Endeavours  are  being  made  to  trace  the  family 
of  de  Blaquiere  prior  to  their  emigration  to  this  country. 

Fullagar.  It  is  desired  to  confirm  the  belief  that  a family  of 
this  name  is  descended  from  refugees  who  came  over  early  in  the 
fifteenth  century. 

England.  A family  of  this  name  is  believed  to  be  descended 
from  Huguenots  who  settled  in  Wiltshire  and  were  engaged  in  the 
cloth-weaving  industry,  with  connexions  in  Yorkshire  and  in 
America.  It  is  desired  in  particular  to  know  whether  the  name  was 
adopted  after  they  came  to  England  or  whether  it  was  the  name  of 
the  family  before  it  left  France. 

Gofein.  Information  is  desired  as  to  a Huguenot  family  of  this 
name  connected  with  Norfolk. 

DE  Pierre.  An  inquiry  has  been  received  for  particulars  of 
the  descendants  of  a family  named  de  Pierre  who  settled  in  East 
Anglia. 
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Pakvin.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
family  of  Parvin  believed  to  be  of  Huguenot  descent. 

Tarrat  or  DE  Terrotte.  Information  is  sought  as  to  the 
Huguenot  origin  of  this  family,  living  at  one  time  at  Burton-on- 
Trent. 

SoBEE.  It  is  desired  to  confirm  the  belief  that  a family  of 
this  name  which  lived  at  one  time  in  Plymouth  is  of  Huguenot 
origin. 

Nicolas  and  Caillet.  The  parents  of  Anne  Caillet  (bapt.  1722), 
who  married  Jean  Mauger  of  St.  John’s,  Jersey,  were  Jean  Caillet, 
believed  to  be  the  son  of  Benjamin  Caillet  who  fled  from  France  to 
Jersey  in  1687,  and  Sara  Nicolas  {b.  1700),  whose  father  is  said  to 
have  fled  from  Brittany,  and  to  have  been  a brother  of  Abel  Nicolas 
who  settled  in  Cornwall.  It  is  desired  to  ascertain  definitely  from 
what  part  of  France  both  these  families  came. 

Le  Jeune.  It  is  desired  to  trace  the  ancestry  of  Anthony  Le 
Jeune,  who  married  Elizabeth  Roberts,  Aug.  31,  1805,  and  had  the 
following  children  : Anthony  (b.  1805  ?),  George  (b.  1812  ?),  Henry 
(b.  Dec.  12,  1819),  who  became  an  A.R.A.,  Charles  and  Elizabeth, 
all  of  whom  were  distinguished  in  art  or  music.  Anthony  Le  Jeune' s 
father  was  supposed  to  have  been  named  Arnold,  and  to  have  been 
connected  in  some  way  with  John  Joseph  Le  Jeune,  of  St.  Anne’s, 
Westminster,  Charles,  John  Joseph,  jun.,  Eliza  and  Matilda  Le 
Jeune.  It  is  not  known  whether  they  came  originally  from  France 
or  Belgium. 

Tazewell.  A family  of  this  name,  at  one  time  living  at  Weston 
Court,  Somerset,  is  believed  to  be  of  Huguenot  origin,  and  a 
correspondent  is  anxious  to  trace  its  history. 

Lapidge  or  La  Pige.  It  is  desired  to  trace  the  ancestry  of 
Margaret  Lapidge,  who  married  Henry  Bateson  at  Melling,  Lanca- 
shire, in  1639,  and  may  have  been  descended  from  a family  named 
La  Pige. 

Gaylord,  Galiard.  The  attempt  is  being  made  to  establish 
the  connexion  between  William  Gaylord,  born  about  1585  and  died 
in  America  1673,  and  in  1630  a deacon  in  a church  at  Plymouth, 
with  the  Huguenot  family  of  Galiard,  believed  to  be  descended  from 
Nicolas  Galiard,  naturalised  in  1537. 

De  Walinger.  Records  are  sought  of  the  family  of  this  name 
stated  to  have  gone  to  America  before  1770  and  believed  to  be  of 
Huguenot  origin. 

Du  Vernet.  Information  is  desired  as  to  a family  named  Du 
Vernet,  a representative  of  which  is  understood  to  have  come  over 
to  England  in  the  army  of  William  of  Orange,  having  previously 
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come  under  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  with  property 
at  Zell. 

Soul  or  Soule.  Confirmation  is  desired  of  the  Huguenot  descent 
of  a family  of  this  name  believed  to  have  settled  at  Olney, 
Buckinghamshire. 

ViALLS.  Particulars  are  sought  of  the  parents  of  Amos  Vialls 
(b.  1733,  d.  1813),  of  Twickenham,  married  Mary  Ann  Marsh, 
1754,  and  described  as  a Harness  Maker.  Information  is  also 
desired  regarding  Benjamin  Yialls,  born  at  Fontery  (France)  in 
1815,  and  entered  as  a British  subject. 

Dare.  It  is  believed  that  a family  of  this  name  is  descended 
from  French  refugees  who  settled  in  Dorset.  Information  as  to 
this  subject  would  be  appreciated. 

Annette.  It  is  desired  to  trace  the  history  of  a family  named 
Annette  which  is  stated  to  have  fled  from  France  during  the  Huguenot 
persecution,  residing  for  a time  in  the  Scilly  Islands,  where  they  gave 
their  name  to  one  of  the  lesser  islands  of  that  group,  and  finally 
settled  in  Berkshire. 
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THE  HUGUENOT  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON 

Meetings  of  the  Session  1934-5. 


First  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  November  14,  1934, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Bussell.  B.  A.  Austen-Leigh,  Esq., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  held  on  May  9,  1934, 
were  read  and  confirmed. 

Professor  Baoul  Patry,  President  of  the  Societe  de  THistoire 
du  Protestantisme  francais,  was  elected  an  Honorary  Fellow 
of  the  Society. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : Mr. 
Stephen  Frederick  Annett,  Mr.  J.  W.  Auvache,  Miss  Horatia 
May  Bartlett,  Mrs.  Balphine  Jessop  Beatty,  Mr.  Harvey 
Cachemaille,  Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Dence,  Capt.  Herbert  John  Despard, 
C.B.E.,  D.L.,  Mr.  Herbert  Walter  Dupree,  Mr.  Charles  E.  F. 
Dumas,  M.C.,  Mr.  James  Edmund  Kennedy  Esdaile,  Mr. 
Percival  Stephen  Gaubert,  Mr.  Frederick  John  Green,  Miss 
Enid  Worssam  de  Longueville  Hall,  Professor  Edmund  George 
Le  Plae  of  the  University  of  Louvain,  Miss  Dora  Little,  Miss 
Emily  Mallalue,  Miss  Lily  Stanley  Martin,  Mrs.  Grace  Edith 
Morris,  Mrs.  Florence  Newton,  Mrs.  Aileen  Mona  Painton,  Mr. 
Owen  Fortrie  Parker,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  Henry  Pavely,  J.P.,  Mr. 
Francis  Spencer  Portal,  Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth  Beads,  Mr. 
Frederick  Scarsbrook,  Mrs.  Bachel  Tidmarsh  and  Mr.  Lancelot 
Ussher. 

A paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  Marston  Acres  on  ‘ Some 
Huguenot  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England.’ 

Second  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  January  9,  1935, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Bussell.  B.  A.  Austen-Leigh,  Esq., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  November  14, 1934,  were 
read  and  confirmed. 
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The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : 
William  Eicharcl  Codling,  C.B.,  C.Y.O.,  Mr.  Felix 

Magnin  and  Mr.  Frederick  Tring  Kobjent,  J.P. 

A paper  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Lart  on  ‘ Eoads  of  Destiny  : 
The  Dragonnades  of  1685,  from  unpublished  letters  and  MSS.’ 

Third  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  March  13,  1935,  held 
at  the  Hotel  Eussell.  E.  A.  Austen-Leigh,  Esq.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  January  9,  1935,  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  : the  Et.  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Eadnor,  the  Et.  Hon.  Lord  Dickinson  of  Painswick, 
Sir  William  James  Waterlow,  Bt.,  Adelaide  Hay,  Lady 
Waterlow,  Mr,  Thomas  Gordon  Waterlow,  The  Hon.  Florence 
Evelyn  Banbury,  Mr.  Eustace  Fulerand  Bosanquet,  Mr.  S.  E. 
Bosanquet,  K.C.,  Capt.  Henry  T.  A.  Bosanquet,  C.V.O.,  E.N., 
Miss  Frances  Maud  Budd,  Miss  Thelma  Cazalet,  M.P.,  Lieut. - 
- Col.  Eobert  Maturin  Manning  Davy,  Lieut. -Col.  Eeginald 
Barker  de  la  Motte,  Mr.  W.  A.  Du  Buisson,  the  Eev.  Eichard 
Daunton  Fear,  B.D.,  Miss  Josephine  Gilstrap,  Mr.  Harold 
Edward  Greenwood,  the  Eev.  Eene  M.  G.  Hoffmann-de 
Visme,  B.  es  L.,  B.D.,  Mr.  Athro  Charles  Knight,  F.S.A., 
Mr.  A.  A.  Martineau,  Lieut. -Col.  Lionel  William  Peppe  de  Hoche- 
pied  Larpent,  C.B.E.,  Mrs.  Jessie  Marian  Lloyd,  the  Eev. 
Charles  Maturin,  Mr.  Edward  David  Meryon,  Capt.  Amedee 
Mercier,  Mr.  Bernard  James  Mills,  Mr.  Ernest  Seymour  Teulon 
and  Mr.  Anthony  Eichard  Wagner,  F.S.A.,  Portcullis  Pur- 
suivant of  Arms. 

Messrs.  C.  H.  Jeune  and  G.  H.  Capper  w'ere  elected  Honorary 
Auditors. 

A paper  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Beeman,  F.S.A.  (Vice- 
President)  on  ‘ The  Strangers’  Church  in  London,  1550-1564,’ 
with  lantern-slide  illustrations. 

Fifty-first  Annual  General  Meeting,  Wednesday,  May  8, 
1935,  held  at  the  Hotel  Eussell.  E.  A.  Austen-Leigh,  Esq., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 
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The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  March  13,  1935,  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : Mrs. 
Augusta  Alice  Louise  Cruse,  Mr.  Louis  C.  Ducros,  Mrs.  Aline 
Dundas  Edgcombe,  Mrs.  Frederic  St.  John  Gore,  Major  Ernest 
Francis  Waldemar  Grellier,  K.A.M.C.,  Sir  S.  Stanley  Johnson, 
Mr.  Austen  Havelock  Layard,  I.C.S.,  Mr.  Eandall  Herbert 
Monier-Williams,  Dr.  Arthur  de  St.  Leu  Frederick  Perigal, 
Miss  E.  Maude  Chenevix  Trench  and  the  Eev.  Eichard  Mercer 
Wilson. 

A Ballot  was  taken  for  the  Officers  and  Council  for  the 
ensuing  Session,  with  the  following  result  : 

President. — Eichard  Arthur  Austen-Leigh,  Esq. 
Vice-Presidents. — George  Beaumont  Beeman,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  ; 
Arthur  Herve  Browning,  Esq.  ; Sir  William  Job  Collins, 
K.C.V.O.,  M.D.,  M.S.,  F.E.C.S.  ; Samuel  Augustine  Courtauld, 
Esq. 

Treasurer. — Capt.  Frank  Leslie  Pavi^e,  A.C.A. 

Hon.  Secretary. — Samuel  Eomilly  Eoget,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Council. — Arthur  Campling,  Esq.  ; William  Eugene  de 
Faye,  Esq.  ; John  Henry  Ford,  Esq.  ; Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Hugh 
Sandham  Jeudwine,  K.C.B.,  K.B.E.  ; Charles  Henry  Jeune, 
Esq.  ; Charles  Edmund  Lart,  Esq.,  T.D.  ; William  Eichard 
Le  Fanu,  Esq.  ; W.  H.  Manchee,  Esq.  ; Miss  Susan  Minet  ; 
Ernest  Carrington  Ouvry,  Esq.,  M.B.E.,  F.S.A.  ; Miss  Enid 
Maude  Eoumieu  ; and  Carl  Schelling,  Esq.,  L.D.S.  E.C.S.  Eng. 

The  President  announced  that  the  following  telegram  had 
been  sent  during  the  preceding  Council  Meeting  to  Sir  Clive 
Wigrarn,  Buckingham  Palace  : 

‘ The  President  and  Council  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of 
London  assembled  at  the  Fifty-first  Annual  Meeting  humbly 
congratulate  His  Majesty  on  his  Silver  Jubilee. — President, 
Huguenot  Society,  Hotel  Eusselh’ 

The  following  reply  was  received  : 

‘ President,  Huguenot  Society,  Hotel  Eussell,  Eussell  Square,  W.C. 
‘ The  King  is  much  gratified  to  receive  the  message  of  con- 
gratulations which  you  have  sent  on  his  Silver  Jubilee,  and  I 
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am  desired  to  express  His  Majesty’s  warm  thanks  to  all  who 
joined  in  these  good  wishes. — Clive  Wigram.’ 

The  Annual  Eeport,  given  below,  together  with  the 
Treasurer’s  Accounts  for  1934,  as  duly  audited  by  the  Honorary 
Auditors,  was  adopted. 


Beport  of  the  Council  to  the  Fifty-first  Annual  General 
Meeting  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London. 

The  Council  is  glad  to  be  able  to  report  a substantial  increase 
in  the  Fellowship  of  the  Society,  due  to  the  election,  at  the  first 
three  meetings  of  the  Session,  of  fifty-seven  new  Fellows.  The 
Societ}^  has,  however,  lost  two  Honorary  Fellows  and  four 
Ordinary  Fellows  by  death  during  the  Session,  one  has 
resigned,  and  tw^o  have  been  struck  off  the  Koll  for  continued 
non-payment  of  subscriptions.  At  the  time  of  writing  this 
report,  the  numbers  stand  at  249  Ordinary  Fellows,  14 
Honorary  Fellows,  and  60  Subscribing  Libraries,  making  a 
total  of  323.  It  is  hoped  that  this  figure  v/ill  be  raised  to 
334  if  the  eleven  candidates  for  Fellowship  to  be  proposed 
at  the  meeting  to  which  this  report  is  presented  are  elected. 
It  would  appear  that  this  increase  in  the  Fellowship  is  due 
in  part  to  more  extended  newspaper  publicity,  but  a con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  additions  to  the  list  have  resulted 
from  the  personal  efforts  of  individual  Fellows,  among  which 
those  of  the  President  himself  are  particularly  notable  ; and 
for  these  the  Council  is  most  grateful. 

The  Society  has  suffered  a sad  loss  in  the  death  last  month 
of  its  distinguished  Vice-President,  Mr.  W.  Wyatt-Paine,  who 
occupied  the  Presidential  Chair  from  1920  to  1923.  Since  he 
became  a Fellow  in  1911,  he  had  been  a regular  attendant  at 
the  Society’s  meetings,  which  he  had  enlightened  with  his 
learning  and  brightened  with  his  wit.  The  Society  was  repre- 
sented at  his  funeral  by  Mr.  E.  A.  Austen-Leigh,  President, 
Mr.  G.  B.  Beeman,  Vice-President,  Mr.  M.  S.  Giuseppi, 
Assistant  Secretary,  and  other  Fellows. 

The  two  Honorary  Fellows  mentioned,  above,  whose  death 
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the  Society  has  to  deplore,  include  the  most  recently  elected 
in  Professor  Eaoul  Patry,  the  distinguished  President  of  the 
Societe  de  I’Histoire  du  Protestantisme  fran^ais,  and  the  oldest 
Honorary  Fellow  in  Professor  Alexandre  Vinay,  late  President 
of  the  Societe  de  I’Histoire  Vaudoise. 

The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Foundation  of  the  Society, 
on  April  15,  1885,  occurred  this  year,  and  it  has  been  decided 
to  celebrate  the  Society’s  Jubilee  by  a dinner  at  Grosvenor 
House,  Park  Lane,  on  July  17,  to  which  representatives  of 
allied  Societies  and  other  distinguished  guests  are  being 
invited,  and  by  a Eeception  and  Garden  Party  at  the  French 
Hospital  on  the  following  day,  by  kind  permission  of  the 
Governor  and  Directors,  who  have  graciously  offered  to  allow 
objects  of  Huguenot  interest  from  their  valuable  collection  and 
from  the  Library  of  the  Huguenot  Society  to  be  on  view. 

As  a consequence  of  the  increase  in  the  Fellowship,  the 
ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society,  and  the  dinners  which  pre- 
ceded them,  at  the  Hotel  Eussell  have  been  better  attended 
than  in  recent  }^ears.  The  following  papers  have  been  read  at 
these  meetings  during  the  Session  under  review  : ‘ Some 

Huguenot  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England,’  by  Mr.  W. 
Marston  Acres  ; ‘ Eoads  of  Destiny  : The  Dragonnades  of 
1685,  from  unpublished  letters  and  MSS.,’  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Lart  ; and  ‘ The  Strangers’  Church  in  London,  1550-1564,’  by 
Mr.  G.  B.  Beeman,  Vice-President.  The  last-mentioned  was 
illustrated  by  a very  fine  collection  of  lantern  slides. 

Since  the  last  Annual  Eeport  was  written.  No.  1 of 
Yol.  XV  of  the  Proceedings  has  been  issued,  and  the  forth- 
coming number  will  appear  after  the  Anniversary  celebrations, 
of  which  it  will  contain  a full  report,  as  well  as  the  papers 
mentioned  above,  and  other  articles,  reviews,  and  notes. 
Vol.  XXXVII  of  the  Quarto  Series  of  Publications  of  the 
Society,  containing  the  Eegister  of  the  French  Church  of  St. 
Martin  Orgars  with  its  history  and  that  of  the  Swallow  Street 
Church,  has  just  been  issued,  and  the  Council  desires  to  express 
its  thanks  to  Miss  Minet  for  her  labours  in  editing  this  volume. 
The  transcription  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  Actes  of  the 
Threadneedle  Street  Church  and  of  the  Eegister  of  the  French 
Church  of  St.  Jean,  Spitalfields,  is  in  progress  with  a view  to 
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their  publication,  and  a list  of  officers  of  Huguenot  origin 
who  served  in  the  Honourable  Artillery  Compaii}'  and  the 
London  Trained  Bands  is  also  in  preparation. 

The  Society  was  represented  during  the  recent  Calvin 
celebrations  and  exhibition,  held  in  Paris  in  March  and  April 
last,  by  Mr.  G.  B.  Beeman,  Vice-President,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  President  wdll  himself  be  able  to  attend  the  celebrations 
of  the  250th  Anniversary  of  the  Eeception  of  the  French 
Protestant  Eefugees  in  Brandenburg,  Prussia,  by  the  Grand 
Elector,  to  be  held  in  Berlin  in  October  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Consistorium  der  Franzosischen  Kirche  zu  Berlin. 

Inquiries  relating  to  the  Huguenot  origin  of  families  con- 
tinue to  be  received  by  the  Honorary  Secretary  in  increasing 
numbers,  and  in  a number  of  cases  it  w^as  found  possible  to 
direct  the  inquirers  to  suitable  sources  of  information  in  the 
Society’s  publications  or  elsewhere.  Since  the  last  report 
particulars  of  the  Society’s  activities  have  been  sent  by  the 
Honorary  Secretary  to  164  persons  in  response  to  inquiries. 

The  Honorary  Treasurer’s  Accounts  for  the  year  1934,  duly 
audited  by  the  Honorary  Auditors,  are  appended  to  this  report. 
The  income  of  the  Society  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1934,  was  £421  9s.  4d.,  as  against  £372  O5.  Sd.  for  the  previous 
year.  The  increase  of  £49  9s.  Id.  in  1934  is  due  to  additional 
revenue  from  subscriptions  and  sales  of  publications  and  to 
increased  interest  on  investments.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  investments  w^ere  augmented  by  the  sum  of  £348  17s.  3<7. 
during  the  previous  year,  and  the  further  revenue  from  this 
source  is  reflected  in  the  accounts  now  submitted.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  expenditure  for  the  year  w^as  £428  14s.  9d,,  as 
compared  with  £741  Is.  5(7.  for  the  preceding  year.  The 
Society  received  the  balance  of  the  legacy  bequeathed  by  the 
late  Miss  L.  M.  Le  Maitre,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  £30  9s.  3(7., 
and  this  amount  is  brought  to  the  credit  of  the  Income  and 
Expenditure  Account.  After  taking  the  before-mentioned 
bequest  into  account  a surplus  of  £23  3s.  lOd.  is  added  to  the 
Capital  Account  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1934.  The 
book  value  of  the  investments  at  December  31,  1934,  was 
£3167  8s.  5d.,  this  being  the  same  figure  as  at  the  close  of  the 
previous  year.  The  market  value  has  again  improved,  and 
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amounted  to  £3322  Is.  3d.,  as  against  £3074  12s.  Sd.  at 
December  31, 1933. 

The  Council  in  concluding  this  report  desires  to  express  its 
thanks  to  the  Honorary  Officers  for  their  activities  during  the 
Session,  which  have  entailed  heavier  calls  on  their  time  than 
usual  owing  to  the  increase  in  Fellowship  and  the  forthcoming 
celebrations,  and  to  record  its  appreciation  of  the  work  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary,  whose  labours  have  also  been  con- 
siderably extended  owing  to  the  same  causes. 

The  President  then  read  his  Address,  given  below. 
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jfifti)  ©rard  of  tfte  Sjuguenot  <^onrtP  of  Xontioiu 

Presidential  Address  delivered  at  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  of  the  Society  on  May  8,  1935. 

By  R.  a.  AUSTEN-LEIGH. 

One  of  the  most  formidable  tasks  that  the  President  of  the 
Huguenot  Society  has  to  face  is'to  deliver  an  address  at  the 
Annual  Meeting.  The  only  other  learned  or,  perhaps  it  is  more 
correct  to  say,  quasi-learned  society  over  which  I have  the 
honour  to  preside — namely  the  Bibliographical  Society — is 
kinder  to  its  President  in  this  respect,  for  it  arranges  that  on 
the  occasion  of  its  Annual  Meeting  the  usual  paper  shall  be 
read  by  some  erudite  member,  with  the  result  that  so  little  time 
is  left  in  which  to  transact  the  formal  business  that  the 
President  is  lucky  if  he  has  the  opportunity  to  do  anything 
more  than  formally  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  Report. 
With  us,  however,  matters  are  different,  and  By-Law  XIII, 
which  deals  with  the  Annual  Meeting,  sternly  lays  down  that 
‘ the  President  shall  deliver  his  address.’ 

Consequently,  the  reports  of  our  Annual  Meetings  are 
strewn  with  the  laments  of  past  Presidents  at  the  unhappiness 
of  their  fate  and  the  difficulty  of  selecting  suitable  topics.  But 
for  once  I am  not  going  to  complain,  for,  if  ever  a President  had 
a subject  ready  to  his  hand,  it  seems  that  I have,  for  what  topic 
can  be  more  appropriate  to-night  than  that  of  the  history  of 
our  Society  during  the  fifty  years  of  its  existence  ? 

It  is  true  that  I have  not  quite  a virgin  field  on  which  to 
work,  for  I must  confess  that  much  to  my  regret  several 
Presidents  have  slightly  encroached  on  my  subject.  For 
instance,  in  1895  Sir  Henry  Peek  took  a short  survey  of  the 
first  ten  years  ; in  1905,  at  the  twenty-first  Annual  Meeting, 
Mr,  A.  G.  Browning — than  wffiom  no  one  had  a better  right  to 
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do  so — glanced  at  the  first  twenty  years  of  our  history,  while  a 
year  later  Mr.  Minet  referred  to  the  results  of  twenty-one  years 
of  our  existence.  Again,  in  1909,  the  late  Sir  William  Portal 
glanced  at  our  past  when  he  alluded  to  the  twenty-fifth  year 
of  the  Society’s  life,  and  talked  of  its  ‘ Silver  Anniversary  ’ — 
an  expression  which,  if  it  sounds  pleasantly  topical  in  our  ears 
to-day,  was  not  according  to  modern  views  absolutely  correct,  for 
the  Society  had  only  completed  twenty-four  years  and  was  just 
beginning  its  twenty-fifth.  But  if  he  erred  at  all.  Sir  William 
erred  in  good,  company — namely,  that  of  George  III,  who 
celebrated  his  Jubilee  in  1809  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  reign.  More  recent  custom,  however,  demands  that 
jubilees  shall  take  place  only  on  the  termination  of  the  twenty- 
five  or  fifty  years  that  are  being  celebrated. 

The  only  other  occasions  on  which  I have  the  least  ground 
for  making  a complaint  that  my  subject  has  been  anticipated 
are  in  1927,  when  Sir  William  Collins  gave  eloquent  apprecia- 
tions of  all  those  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  presidential 
chair,  and  in  1932,  when  Mr.  Courtauld  touched  on  ‘ some  of 
the  activities  of  our  Society  from  its  beginning,’  but  confined 
himself  actually  to  an  enumeration  of  the  most  interesting 
papers  that  had  been  read  at  our  meetings. 

You  will,  however,  be  glad  to  learn  that  I am  only  too  ready 
to  forgive  such  small  encroachments,  and  that  I am  more 
concerned  in  expressing  my  sincere  thanks  to  my  immediate 
predecessor,  Mr.  Herve  Browning,  who  ought  by  association 
and  by  heredity,  if  any  man  ought,  to  be  still  occupying  this 
chair,  for  having  refrained  so  magnanimously  from  giving  the 
history  of  the  Society  a year  ago,  for  he  might  so  easily  have 
followed  Sir  William  Portal  and  used  the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth 
Annual  Meeting  as  a peg  on  which  to  hang  a review  of  our 
activities. 

And  here  let  me  explain  that  while  we  are  to-day  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  fifty  years  old,  we  are  holding  our  fifty- 
first  Annual  Meeting  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Society  held  its 
first  Annual  Meeting  within  a few  weeks  of  its  foundation.  And 
if  I make  no  complaints  at  having  to  deliver  an  address,  equally 
I make  no  apologies  with  regard  to  my  subject.  Having  per- 
used our  Proceedings  of  the  last  fifty  years,  I refuse  to  consider 
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them  dull,  nor  do  I think  that  you  will,  however  uninspiring 
may  be  my  interpretation  of  them.  Indeed,  I venture  to  hope 
that  such  of  my  audience  as  have  recently  joined  the  Societ}- — 
and  I am  glad  to  notice  several  here — may  welcome  a chance 
of  learning  something  of  our  origins  ; and  similarly  if  any  of 
the  four  original  Fellows  who  still  survive  are  present,  that  they 
will  not  regret  being  reminded  of  the  early  days  of  the  Society. 

Let  me  take  you  back,  then,  in  thought  to  the  j^ear  1885. 
What  was  the  reason,  what  was  the  impulse  that  led  to  our 
formation  ? Already  there  were  in  existence  similar  societies 
in  France,  in  America,  and  in  Holland.  The  year  itself  was  the 
bicentenary  of  the  Kevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  This 
last  fact  must  have  stirred  the  minds  of  all  those  still  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Huguenot  tradition.  In  the  200  years  since 
the  Eevocation  the  pure  Huguenot  stream  of  those  who  had 
taken  refuge  on  our  shores  may  have  worn  a little  thin  owing  to 
intermarriage  with  the  English  race,  and  owing  to  the  gradual 
loss  of  the  French  tongue,  but  it  was  kept  alive  by  the  surviving 
Huguenot  institutions.  Of  these  there  were  still  in  London  the 
Threadneedle  Street  Church,  which  had  moved  in  1843  ^ to 
St.  Martin’s-le-Grand,  the  French  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  the  Savoy  in  Bloomsbury— these  two  being  all  that  were 
left  of  some  thirty  churches  that  once  existed — the  French 
Hospital  now  at  Hackney,  and  the  Westminster  French 
Protestant  School. 

Prominent  among  these  was  the  French  Huguenot  Hospital, 
founded  as  long  ago  as  1718  as  an  almshouse  for  the  sick  and 
needy,  and  it  was  here  that  the  want  of  some  Society  to  keep 
alive  the  Huguenot  tradition  was  most  keenly  felt. 

Let  me  here  quote  a few  sentences  from  Mr.  A.  G.  Browning’s 
presidential  address  in  1905  : 

‘ To  me  it  seems  but  yesterday  since  a few  friends  (I  being 
one)  met  in  council  round  a dinner-table  to  discuss,  and  if 
possible  to  remedy,  a state  of  things  that  we  had  often  deplored. 
It  was  the  apparent  waning  interest  taken  in  Huguenot  history 
even  by  those  who  enjoyed  the  great  distinction  of  lineal  descent 
from  the  Confessors  and  Martyrs  of  the  Eeformation  in  France, 

1 The  new  church  was  opened  for  worship  on  March  19,  1843  (Bum).  The 
Threadneedle  Street  church  was  purchased  by  the  City  in  April  1840. 
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and  as  a natural  result  of  this  the  increasing  difficulty  found  by 
poor  descendants  of  the  Huguenot  Kefugees  in  producing  such 
clear  proof  of  their  French  descent  as  would  qualify  them  for 
the  benefits  of  charities  that  their  ancestors  had  founded  ex- 
pressly for  them.  Either  as  a Director  of  the  French  Hospital 
or  as  a Trustee  of  a French  Church  or  Foundation  in  London, 
I think  that  every  one  of  our  small  party  was  engaged  in  the 
administration  of  the  old  Huguenot  charities.  As  Huguenot 
descendants,  then,  we  smarted  under  a kind  of  grievance  ; as 
naturalised  Englishmen  we  met  at  a dinner  to  discuss  it  ; as 
practical  men  we  struck  out  a remedy,  for  we  rose  from  that 
table  the  self-constituted  Huguenot  Society  of  London,  wdth 
power  to  add  to  our  number.’ 

Of  a truth,  the  hour  had  come,  and  with  it  the  man.  For 
if  any  one  man  can  be  said  to  have  been  responsible  for  the 
founding  of  the  Society  that  man  was  Arthur  Giraud  Browning, 
whom  we  can  well  imagine,  in  spite  of  his  modest  remark  that 
he  was  one  of  the  dinner  party,  to  have  been  actually  the  host. 

Mr.  Browning  had  been  a Director  of  the  French  Hospital 
since  1873  and  Honorary  Secretary  from  1875,  and  was  later 
to  be  Deputy  Governor  from  1898  till  his  death  ; nor  is  it  too 
much  to  say  that  he  w^as  almost  the  second  founder  of  that 
institution. 

Let  me  now  invoke  the  recollections  of  Mr.  Eoumieu  in 
his  presidential  address  of  1912,  when  he  asked  his  audience  to 
picture  in  their  mind’s  eyes  ‘ a few  gentlemen,  all  Directors  of 
the  French  Hospital  (La  Providence),  seated  in  the  court-room 
of  that  building  and  formulating  a scheme  for  the  fitting  cele- 
bration of  the  Bicentenary^  of  the  Kevocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  Those  arrangements  disposed  of,  a suggestion  is  made 
that  a Society  should  be  formed  for  the  publication  and  inter- 
change of  matters  of  Huguenot  interest.’ 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  just  enough  difference  in  detail 
between  the  two  accounts  to  form  an  interesting  basis  upon 
which  a historian  may  build  his  narrative. 

Mr.  Eoumieu  goes  on  to  say  that  Mr.  Browning  and  the 
other  brother  Directors  approached  Sir  Henry  Layard,  who  at 
once  consented  to  be  the  first  President,  and  in  April  1885  at 
the  Criterion  Eestaurant  after  a stirring  speech  from  Sir  Henry, 
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and  with  the  adhesion  of  some  forty  or  fifty  descendants  of 
Huguenots  who  w^ere  then  present,  our  Society  was  inaugurated. 

The  Society  was  indeed  fortunate  in  its  first  President. 
Sir  Henry  Layard,  besides  coming  of  a well-known  Huguenot 
family,  was  a man  of  great  distinction.  The  explorer,  if  not 
the  discoverer,  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  he  had  gone  into 
Parliament,  had  been  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
subsequently  British  Minister  first  at  Madrid  and  later  at 
Constantinople.  His  official  career  had  terminated  in  1880, 
and  he  spent  much  of  his  later  years  in  his  well-known  palazzo 
on  the  Grand  Canal  in  Venice. 

But  I must  return  to  the  foundation  of  the  Society.  I have 
mentioned  that  the  first  meeting  was  held  at  the  Criterion  ; 
the  exact  date  was  April  15,  1885.  On  this  occasion  Mr. 
Browning  formally  moved  that  ‘ a Society  be  now"  formed,  to 
be  called  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London,  having  for  its 
objects  . . .’  and  it  may  be  worth  while  to  recite  these  : 

‘ 1 . The  interchange  and  publication  of  knowledge  relating 
to — 

(a)  The  History  of  Huguenots  in  France  ; 

(b)  The  Huguenot  Emigrations  from  France  and  the 

adjoining  countries  ; 

(c)  The  Eefugee  Settlements  throughout  the  w"orld, 

particularly  those  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the 
Channel  Islands  ; and  the  resulting  effects  of  those 
Settlements  upon  the  Professions,  Manufactures, 
Commerce  and  Social  Life  of  the  several  places  in 
which  they  were  made. 

(d)  Huguenot  Genealogy  and  Heraldry,  and  Huguenot 

Church  and  other  Ptegisters. 

‘ 2.  To  form  a bond  of  fellowship  among  those  who  inherit 
and  admire  the  characteristic  Huguenot  virtues,  and  who 
desire  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  Huguenot  ancestors.’ 

It  is  enough  to  say,  first,  that  only  the  slightest  verbal 
alterations  have  been  made  since  1885  in  these  objects  ; and 
secondly,  that  with  one  small  exception  these  objects  have  been 
worthily  carried  out.  Papers  have  been  read  on  all  the  subjects 
enumerated  above,  except  one.  For  I cannot  find  that  any 
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paper  has  ever  yet  been  read  on  Huguenot  Heraldry.  I do  not 
profess  myself  to  know  what  scope  there  is  for  such  a paper, 
but  if  there  is  any  scope,  I feel  sure  that,  inasmuch  as  we 
number  Garter  King  of  Arms  and  Portcullis  Pursuivant  among 
our  members,  we  may  fairly  hope  that  the  omission  will  one 
day  be  rectified. 

After  the  objects  had  been  settled,  came  the  election  of 
Sir  Henry  Layard  as  President,  Mr.  Eoumieu  as  Honorary 
Treasurer,  and  the  Eev.  John  de  Soyres  as  Honorary  Secretary  ; 
the  election  of  the  Council ; the  fixing  of  the  entrance  fee  and 
annual  subscription — both  at  a guinea ; the  request  to  draw 
up  a set  of  by-laws  ; the  appointment  of  the  second  Wednesday 
in  January,  March,  May,  June  and  November  as  the  dates 
for  meetings ; a vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Henry  Layard  for 
presiding,  and  of  congratulation  to  Mr.  A.  G.  Browning  on  the 
results  of  his  efforts  to  form  the  Society. 

The  Proceedings  reveal  nothing  beyond  the  results,  so  we 
know  not  what  searchings  of  heart  took  place,  if  any,  before 
the  title  of  the  Society  was  settled.  To  us  to-day  the  addition 
of  the  words  ‘ of  London  ’ may  seem  a little  surprising  and 
even  unnecessarily  limiting.  To-day  we  might  feel  inclined  to 
call  ourselves  the  British  Huguenot  Society,  but  perhaps  it  is 
as  well  as  it  is,  for  I fear  it  is  not  improbable  that  if  the  words 
‘ of  London  ’ had  not  been  added  the  title  would  have  nothing 
more  than  ‘ The  Huguenot  Society,’  which  might  have  led  to 
confusion  in  our  correspondence  with  foreign  countries.  It  is 
rather  our  pleasant  English  custom  to  think  we  are  the  only 
country  in  the  world  ; witness  our  postage  stamps,  which  I 
fancy  are  the  only  ones  which  do  not  announce  to  what  country 
they  belong.  But  whatever  was  the  origin  of  the  words  ‘ of 
London,’  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Society  has  never  limited  itself 
in  interest  to  the  Metropolis. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  on  May  13,  when  the  By-Laws 
were  read,  discussed,  amended  and  adopted.  In  accordance 
with  them,  two  Vice-Presidents  and  thirteen  Honorary  Fellows 
(including  representatives  of  France,  Holland  and  America) 
were  elected  ; the  question  of  holding  a summer  conference  was 
adjourned  till  the  following  year  ; and  the  first  paper  was 
read — an  exceedingly  illuminating  one  by  Mr.  W.  J.  C.  Moens 
VOL.  XV.— NO.  2.  o 
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on  ‘ The  Eegisters  of  the  French  and  Walloon  Churches  estab- 
lished in  England,  and  other  sources  of  Huguenot  knowledge, 
with  some  suggestions  for  the  editing  and  publication  of  the 
same.’  In  this  learned  paper  Mr.  Moens  charted  much  of  the 
future  work  of  the  Society’s  publications. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  Eules  and  see  what  changes  have 
taken  place  in  them.  To  begin  with,  the  Society  was  to  include 
an  unlimited  number  of  Fellows,  ‘ ladies  as  well  as  gentlemen,’ 
a decidedly  greater  concession  in  a society  of  this  kind  in  those 
days  than  it  would  be  to-day.  No  particular  arrangement 
was  made  originally  with  regard  to  Libraries  being  accepted 
as  members — indeed  this  was  not  done  until  1909. 

The  original  subscription  of  one  guinea  remained  in  force 
until  the  great  increase  in  the-  cost  of  printing,  due  to  the 
higher  wages  paid  to  the  operatives,  took  place  at  the  end 
of  the  War,  when  it  was  increased  to  one  and  a half  guineas  in 
order  to  render  possible  the  continued  production  of  our  publi- 
cations. Fellows  w^ere  originally  allowed  to  compound  for 
their  annual  subscriptions  by  a payment  of  ten  guineas,  what- 
ever their  age — a remarkably  good  investment  for  the  young 
members  joining. 

The  inequity  of  this  was  rectified  in  1914  by  a sliding  scale, 
according  to  age,  and  the  amounts  were  amended  in  1920  when 
the  annual  subscription  was  raised. 

I may  say  here  that  composition  fees  have  never  been  con- 
sidered as  income,  but  wholly  invested,  and  this  mainly  accounts 
for  the  very  satisfactory  amount  of  investments  that  you  have 
heard  stand  in  our  name  to-day. 

There  is  little  change  to  be  noticed  with  regard  to  the 
Officers  of  the  Society,  except  that  the  number  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  was  raised  from  two  to  six  in  1887,  and  further  to 
a somewhat  indefinite  number  from  1920  to  1922,  when  there 
would  not  have  been  any  room  among  them  for  a retiring 
President  if  the  number  of  six  had  been  retained.  It  is  sad 
to  find  that  owing  to  recent  deaths  the  number  is  now  reduced 
to  four. 

Originally  only  the  Treasurer  and  Secretary  were  allowed 
to  continue  in  office  for  more  than  three  consecutive  years, 
but  in  1887  the  President  and  Vice-Presidents  were  included 
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with  them.  Sir  Henry  Layard  remained  President  for  the 
first  ten  years.  His  successor,  Sir  Henry  Peek,  died  in  office 
during  the  fourth  year  of  his  presidency.  Mr.  Moens,  his 
successor,  resigned  the  office  after  three  years.  The  by-law 
then  seems  to  have  been  altered,  probably  on  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  A.  G.  Browning,  so  that  no  President  should  hold  office 
for  more  than  three  consecutive  years.  Each  subsequent 
President  has  held  it  for  that  number,  until  my  predecessor, 
Mr.  Herve  Browning,  set  a new  precedent  by  resigning  after 
holding  office  for  only  two  years — an  example  that  he  must 
not  be  surprised  if  his  successors  feel  it  only  respectful  to  follow. 

No  change  has  taken  place  in  the  status  and  duties  of  the 
Treasurer,  but  I may  note  that  until  the  year  1919  it  was  not 
the  regular  custom  to  present  any  balance  sheet  but  only  an 
account  of  receipts  and  expenditure.  I cannot  help  sus- 
pecting that  the  addition  of  a balance  sheet  in  1919  w^as  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  fact  that  the  late  Mr.  Minet  w^as 
appointed  an  auditor  that  year.  In  any  case  the  Society  has 
been  fortunate  in  its  Treasurers,  of  whom  there  have  only  been 
three  in  fifty  years,  namely,  Mr.  Eoumieu  from  1885  to  1911, 
Mr.  Herve  Browning  from  1911  to  1930,  and  Captain  Paviere 
since  that  date. 

As  to  the  Council,  the  original  by-law  ran,  ‘ Ladies  and 
Honorary  Fellows  are  not  eligible  as  members  of  the  governing 
body  ’ ; and  it  was  not  until  an  amendment  was  passed  in  1924, 
omitting  the  w^ords  ‘ Ladies  and,’  that  the  Council  could  benefit 
from  the  advice  and  experience  of  Miss  Susan  Minet. 

A^ou  will  remember  that  in  1885  four  ordinary  meetings  were 
arranged  for  each  session,  viz.  in  November,  January,  March 
and  May,  with  an  Annual  Meeting  in  June.  This  arrangement 
continued  until  1890,  when  the  Annual  Meeting  was  held  in 
May,  and  has  continued  to  be  so  held,  thus  reducing  the  ordinary 
meetings  from  four  to  three. 

The  above  are  the  only  alterations  of  any  importance  that 
seem  to  have  occurred  in  our  constitution  during  fifty  years, 
and  tend  to  show  that  our  founders  drafted  their  rules  wisely. 

Of  one  important  item  in  our  customs  there  is  no  mention 
in  the  by-laws — either  the  original  or  the  present  ones — 
namely,  of  our  dinners.  Whether  they  began  at  the  very 
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beginning  I do  not  know,  but  if  not,  they  must  have  begun  very 
soon,  for  I find  Sir  Henry  Layard  saying  in  his  address  at  the 
second  Annual  Meeting,  viz.  in  1886  : ‘ As  regards  the  second 
object  of  the  Society — to  form  a bond  of  fellowship  among  the 
descendants  of  Huguenots — this  . . . has  been  further  pro- 
moted by  our  periodical  meetings,  not  only  in  the  evening  when 
papers  have  been  read  and  discussed,  but  at  the  dinner  which 
has  preceded  the  discussion  of  serious  affairs,  and  which  has 
been  graced  by  the  presence  of  ladies.  Speaking  for  myself 
I will  venture  to  declare  that  those  social  gatherings  have 
proved  as  agreeable  as  successful.’ 

Many  of  us  will,  I feel  sure,  be  inclined  to  echo  Sir  Henry 
Layard’s  words,  in  view  of  the  friendships  we  have  formed  at 
these  gatherings,  and  it  is  a pleasure  to  find  the  dinners  once 
again  so  well  attended,  and  I would  urge  all  new  members  to 
come  as  often  as  they  can. 

It  may  perhaps  interest  you  to  be  reminded  of  the  various 
places  at  which  we  have  met. 

From  1885  to  1890  we  met  at  the  Criterion. 

In  1890  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  we  held  our 
meetings  and  stored  our  books  in  the  rooms  of  the  Medical 
Society  of  London,  at  11  Chandos  Street,  Cavendish  Square, 
and  held  our  dinners  at  the  Langham  Hotel  ; but  our  members 
found  the  plan  of  holding  the  dinners  in  one  building  and  the 
meetings  in  another  so  inconvenient  that  it  was  dropped  after 
one  year’s  trial. 

Accordingly,  from  1891  to  1917  the  Society  dined  and  met 
at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  where  we  were  very  comfortable  and 
where  we  might  perhaps  be  still  if  the  Government  had  not 
requisitioned  the  hotel  during  the  War  and  forced  us  to  seek 
fresh  fields  and  pastures  new  in  1917.  These  we  found  at  the 
Holborn  Eestaurant,  but  we  were  not  particularly  happy  there, 
and  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  session  1919-20  the  res- 
taurant was  unable  to  give  us  the  usual  accommodation,  with 
the  sad  result  that,  so  far  as  I know  for  the  first  and  only  time 
since  the  dinner  was  inaugurated,  none  was  held,  and  we  merely 
met  to  hear  a paper  read  in  the  rooms  of  the  Koyal  Historical 
Society  at  22  Eussell  Square.  There  we  have  continued  to 
hold  our  Council  Meetings,  and  we  have  found  quarters  at 
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which  to  dine  and  read  our  papers  in  the  Hotel  Russell,  in 
which  we  noAv  find  ourselves. 

Of  the  succession  of  Honorary  Secretaries  I should  perhaps 
say  a word.  Mr.  Soyres,  who  was  the  first  appointed,  found 
almost  immediately  that  he  could  not  undertake  the  work, 
and,  though  not  actually  recorded  in  the  Proceedings,  it  is  clear 
that  Mr.  A.  G.  Browning  stepped  into  the  breach  for  the  time 
being,  until  Mr.  R.  S.  Faber  was  appointed  Honorary  Secretary 
at  the  second  Annual  Meeting,  viz.  in  1886,  remaining  in  office 
till  his  death  in  1908  or  1909.  By  his  energy  and  zeal,  by  his 
courtesy  and  tact,  he  had  helped  to  steer  the  Society  into  safe 
waters — he  used  to  say  in  the  early  days  that  the  third  year 
was  the  dangerous  year  in  which  so  many  new  Societies  foun- 
dered ; and  personally  I owe  him  a special  debt  of  gratitude, 
as  it  was  through  him  that  I first  came  to  hear  of  the  Society, 
and  through  him  that  I was  emboldened  to  offer  myself  for 
election. 

Mr.  Faber  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Duncan  Pitcher,  who 
held  office  from  1909  to  1923,  when  he  retired  on  going  to  live 
out  of  England.  He  was  succeeded  by  our  present  Honorary 
Secretary. 

If  therefore  we  omit  Mr.  Soyres  and  Mr.  Browning,  we  may 
say  that  for  all  practical  purposes  we  have  only  had  three 
Honorary  Secretaries.  And  we  have  had  still  fewer  Assistant 
Secretaries,  for  Mr.  Overend  acted  in  that  capacity  from  1885 
till  1905,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Giuseppi.  Thus  we 
have  been  particularly  fortunate  in  getting  the  assistance  of 
two  officials  of  the  Public  Record  Office.  Our  Proceedings 
are  models  of  editing,  just  as  their  indexes  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

Let  me  return  to  the  history  of  our  Society,  and  here  I 
fancy  you  will  hardly  expect  me — and  you  certainly  will  not 
wish  me — to  go  through  our  history  year  by  year.  I propose, 
however,  just  to  touch  on  the  salient  facts,  and  I shall  naturally 
devote  more  of  my  time  to  the  earlier  than  to  the  later  years. 

At  the  first  Annual  Meeting  in  1885 — two  months,  you  will 
remember,  after  the  Society  had  been  formed — the  President 
was  unable  to  be  present,  and  for  the  first  and  perhaps  only  time 
the  members  escaped  having  to  listen  to  a presidential  address. 
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Baron  Fernand  de  Schickler,  as  President  de  la  Societe  de 
I’histoire  du  Protestantisme  fran^ais,  attended.  Fellows  to  the 
number  of  eighty-four  had  paid  their  subscription — the  first 
list  of  members  printed  showed  P2G  names — -and  the  acting 
Chairman  undertook  that  future  meetings  should  be  advertised 
in  the  principal  London  daily  newspapers. 

At  the  next  ordinary  meeting,  in  November  1885,  refer- 
ence was  made  to  the  Bicentenary  service  held  on  October  22 — 
and  let  me  mention  here  that  the  Act  of  Revocation  was  signed 
on  October  18  and  promulgated  on  October  22,  1685 — at  St. 
Matthew’s,  Bethnal  Green,  and  that  after  the  service  most  of 
the  congregation  had  repaired  to  the  French  Hospital,  where 
some  400  guests  had  gathered. 

After  ‘ a short  interval  had  been  devoted  to  the  necessary 
refreshment,’  as  many  visitors  as  could  be  admitted  to  the 
largest  room  listened  to  an  address  by  Canon  Fremantle,  the 
Dean  of  Peterborough.  The  remainder  were  free  to  examine 
the  various  exhibits,  and  in  order  to  remind  the  Directors  that 
we  have  not  forgotten  how  well  they  treated  us  fifty  years  ago, 
let  me  just  read  you  a few  details  : 

‘ The  walls  of  the  corridor  were  hung  with  the  choicest 
specimens  of  silk,  woven  during  the  last  century  in  the  looms 
of  Spitalfields  and  Bethnal  Green.  Against  these,  glass  cases 
were  placed  in  which  the  exhibits  were  shown,  while  in  an  upper 
line  hung  the  magnificent  family  portraits  of  the  Boileaus,  the 
Layards  and  others.  . . . One  case  was  devoted  to  the  works 
of  the  inmates  of  the  Hospital.  . . . Another  case  contained, 
a collection  of  French  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  Psalters,  etc., 
dating  from  1551  . . . two  cases  were  filled  by  Mr.  Shoppee 
with  exquisite  examples  of  French  fans,  embroidery,  needle- 
work, jewellery,  goldsmith’s  work,  etc.,  and  in  others  were  dis- 
played specimens  of  figured  silk  and  satin,  the  remarkable  wax 
medallions,  made  by  an  ancestor  of  the  Gosset  family  . . . the 
splendid  heraldic  works  of  Mrs.  J.  R.  D’Olier  of  Dublin,  and 
of  the  Boileau  family,  and  many  other  things  of  almost  equal 
value  and  interest.’ 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  as  a result  of  an  appeal  for  a 
Bicentenary  fund  no  less  a sum  than  £375  had  been  collected 
for  the  Westminster  French  Protestant  School. 
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In  1886  the  President  was  able  to  report  that  a Pluguenot 
Masonic  Lodge  had  been  formed,  and  he  mentioned  in  his  address 
that  whereas  a few  years  ago  there  was  only  one  Huguenot 
Society  in  existence — namely,  in  France — to-day  they  existed  in 
Holland,  the  United  States,  and  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as 
well  as  in  England.  He  also  made  the  suggestion  that  we  should 
follow  a practice  existing  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Society,  by 
which  candidates  for  election  stated  with  what  refugee  families 
they  were  connected.  This,  of  course,  has  since  been  done, 
but  I doubt  if  his  further  suggestion  that  candidates  should 
forward  a copy  of  their  pedigree  and  of  their  armorial  bearings 
has  been  similarly  observed. 

In  1887  comes  the  first  mention  that  the  books  in  course  of 
collection  were  being  housed  temporarily  at  the  French  Hos- 
pital, with  the  hope  that  some  day  the  Society  would  have  a 
Library  and  a building  of  its  own,  but  a little  later  the  President 
ventured  to  doubt  the  desirability  of  forming  two  Huguenot 
Libraries,  and  with  singular  prescience  suggested  that  there 
should  only  be  one  and  that  that  one  should  be  housed  at  the 
French  Hospital. 

This  same  year  the  first  part  of  the  Eegisters  and  History 
of  the  Walloon  Church  of  Norwich  was  issued,  being  the  first 
of  the  well-known  series  of  Publications  of  the  Society.  It  was 
edited  by  Mr.  Moens,  who  set  a high  standard  for  scholarship 
and  accuracy.  The  President  in  his  address  for  1888  recalled 
that  he  had  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  proposing  as  a Fellow 
Sir  John  Millais,  ‘ not  only  one  of  the  most  eminent  painters  of 
the  day,  but  one  of  the  most  delightful  illustrators  of  episodes 
in  Huguenot  history.’  He  further  announced  that  Sir  Henry 
Peek  had  made  a most  generous  proposal  which,  if  the  Society’s 
funds  had  permitted,  would  have  placed  it  in  possession  of  a 
house  in  which  to  hold  its  meetings,  and  where  a Huguenot 
Club  might  have  been  established.  The  offer  seems  to  have 
been  repeated  in  1890. 

There  is  one  incident  in  1889  which  I feel  I cannot  overlook, 
out  of  courtesy  to  my  immediate  predecessor  in  the  Chair — 
namely,  that  on  June  20, 1889,  Mr.  Arthur  Herve  Browning  was 
elected  a Fellow.  Some  of  you  may  be  surprised  to  think  that 
he  had  reached  the  years  of  discretion  which  entitled  him  to 
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Fellowship  so  long  ago  as  in  1889,  but  perhaps  the  explanation  ' 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a Fellow  may  apparently  be 
elected  at  any  age.  I can  only  hope,  for  his  sake,  that  even  at 
that  early  age  (whatever  it  may  have  been)  Mr.  Browning  was 
wise  enough  to  compound  for  his  annual  subscription. 

In  1890  the  President  attended  the  Vaudoise  Bicentenary  ! 
of  the  Glorieuse  Bentree.  In  1890  a paper  was  read  by  a 
lady,  viz.  Miss  F.  L.  Layard,  on  the  life  of  Madame  du  Noyer. 
Further,  a badge  or  medal  for  Fellows  was  instituted  : this  can 
still  be  obtained. 

In  1891  Sir  Henry  Layard,  who  was  editing  some  despatches 
from  the  Venetian  ambassadors  at  the  French  Court  during  one 
of  the  most  critical  periods  of  Huguenot  history,  expressed  his 
deep  obligation  to  Mr.  Faber,  who  had  taken  the  trouble  to  re- 
copy the  whole  of  the  Italian  text,  as  our  printers  declared  that 
they  were  utterly  unable  to  decipher  the  handwriting  of  the 
gentleman — the  sub-librarian  of  the  Library  of  St.  Mark  at 
Venice — whom  Sir  Henry  had  employed  to  transcribe  the  original 
despatches.  ‘ They  pleaded,  not  I am  bound  to  sa}^  without 
reason,  that  they  might  as  well  have  had  to  deal  with  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics,  or  with  the  cuneiform  characters  of  Assyria.  At 
any  rate  they  might  fairly  have  added  50  per  cent,  to  the  cost 
of  printing,  as  is  said  to  have  been  the  case  with  the  MSS.  of  the 
late  Dean  Stanley,  whose  handwriting  was,  if  possible,  worse 
than  that  of  my  Venetian  friend.’ 

During  the  years  1892  and  1893  there  were  a good  many 
resignations  from  the  Society,  which  now  numbered  nearly  400 
members,  and  we  find  a reference  thereto  in  the  address  of  the 
President,  who  said  that  it  was  not  surprising,  considering  the 
great  reduction  which  had  now  so  long  prevailed  in  almost  all 
sources  of  income,  adding  ‘ When  we  wish  to  practise  some  small 
economy,  our  subscriptions  to  learned  Societies  are  generally 
the  expense  we  are  first  disposed  to  get  rid  of.’ 

The  year  1894  was  notable  for  the  fact  that  the  new  Prime 
Minister,  Lord  Eosebery,  was  a Fellov/  of  the  Society,  having 
been  elected  in  1890,  his  family  being  connected  with  the 
Bouveries.  I do  not  know  whether  he  ever  attended  any  of  our 
meetings,  but  he  presented  our  Library  with  three  volumes  of 
German  State  Papers. 
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The  year  1894  unfortunately  saw  the  death  of  our  first  and, 
perhaps  I may  say,  our  most  distinguished  President,  who  had 
brought  our  Society  to  the  very  height  of  its  success.  Sir  Henry 
Peek  was  appointed  in  his  place. 

In  1898  two  Fellows,  Mr.  Browning  and  Mr.  Belleroche, 
attended  by  invitation  the  celebration  in  New  York  of  the 
tercentenary  of  the  Promulgation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

In  1899  we  hear  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  Society’s 
Library  with  that  of  the  French  Hospital. 

In  1904  Mr.  Browning  marked  the  close  of  his  three  years’ 
presidency  by  presenting  the  Society  with  £100  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  study  of  Huguenot  history  by  payment 
from  time  to  time  of  papers  by  historians  of  recognised 
ability  to  be  read  at  meetings  and  to  be  published  in  the 
Proceedings. 

In  1910  Sir  Wm.  Portal,  President,  moved  at  the  Annual 
Meeting  that  a loyal  address  be  presented  to  H.M.  King 
George  V expressing  the  Society’s  profound  grief  at  the  demise 
of  his  late  Majesty  King  Edward  VII  and  congratulations  on 
His  Majesty’s  own  accession  to  the  throne. 

Another  minor  matter  mentioned  in  the  Eeport  of  1911  was 
that  the  President  had  congratulated  one  of  the  Fellows,  viz. 
Mrs.  Thomas,  on  completing  her  100th  year. 

A curious  item  may  be  noted  in  the  accounts  of  1914,  viz. 
‘ the  repayment  of  subscription  for  fifteen  years  paid  in 
error  by  a Fellow  who  had  compounded  ’ — evidently  a com- 
paratively wealthy  Fellow.  At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  1915 
the  country  had  been  engaged  for  nearly  a year  in  the  Great 
War,  and  there  was  a marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
resignations.  In  1915  the  names  of  several  Fellows  who  had 
fallen  in  the  War  were  reported,  including  Field-Marshal  Lord 
Koberts,  who  had  been  an  Honorary  Fellow  since  March  11, 
1914.  His  daughter,  the  present  Countess  Koberts,  was  elected 
an  Honorary  Fellow  in  1916  and  still,  I am  glad  to  say, 
remains  one. 

In  1918  it  was  decided  to  suspend  the  issue  of  our  Quarto 
Publications  owing  to  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  printing, 
and  to  create  a Publication  Suspense  Fund  to  which  would  be 
allotted  a sum  equal  to  the  average  cost  of  printing  during,  say. 
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the  last  six  years,  and  not  to  use  it  till  conditions  became 
normal  again. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  1919  a new  record  was  created 
in  that  for  the  first  time  since  the  foundation  of  the  Society 
no  candidate  came  up  for  election.  On  the  other  hand,  I think 
that  it  is  a remarkable  tribute  to  the  energy  with  which  the 
Society  has  been  carried  on  that  new  candidates  had  come 
forward  for  election  at  every  meeting  for  thirty-four  years. 

Our  numbers  continued  to  decline  with  the  end  of  the  War, 
and  with  an  apparently  permanent  increase  in  the  cost  of 
printing  it  was  necessary  to  take  some  decisive  step  if  the  issue 
of  our  publications  was  to  be  renewed.  This  step  was  found 
in  the  increase  of  the  subscription  from  one  guinea  to  one  and  a 
half  guineas,  and  a corresponding  increase  in  the  composition 
rates.  This  was  carried  out  in  1920. 

The  year  1922  saw  the  production  of  a Huguenot  War 
Eecord,  compiled  by  the  Kev.  W.  G.  Cazalet  and  printed  in  the 
Proceedings. 

^ In  1924  an  arrangement  was  made  by  which  the  stock  of 
the  Society’s  publications  (both  series),  which  was  becoming 
inconveniently  large  for  the  French  Hospital  to  store,  should 
be  housed  at  Dr.  Williams’s  Library  in  Gordon  Square. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  1925  was  notable  for  the  despatch 
of  a telegram  to  the  King’s  Private  Secretary  loyally  con- 
gratulating His  Majesty  on  his  happy  recovery — to  which  a 
reply  was  received  before  the  meeting  was  over. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  1926  had  to  be  postponed  owing  to 
the  General  Strike,  and  was  held  on  June  30. 

At  the  meeting  of  March  9,  1927,  for  the  second  time  no 
new  Fellow  was  elected.  In  the  same  year  we  were  repre- 
sented at  Noyon  by  our  Honorary  Secretary  at  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  French  Society. 

After  that  I have  little  of  interest  to  mention  beyond  the 
failure  in  1981  of  an  attempt,  valiantly  undertaken  by  Mr. 
Minet,  to  secure  the  Society’s  exemption  from  income-tax 
on  the  ground  of  public  utility ; the  temporary  suspension 
of  the  entrance  fee  in  1982;  the  reading  in  1933  of  another 
paper  by  a lady,  namely,  by  Miss  Joan  Evans  on  Huguenot 
Craftsmen,  especially  Goldsmiths  and  Silversmiths  ; and,  finally, 
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the  announcement  in  1933  that  Miss  Minet  had  been  made 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  French 
Protestantism. 

Let  me  now  say  a word  with  regard  to  outings  of  the 
Society. 

By-Law  XIV  states  that  the  question  of  holding  a Summer 
Conference  at  some  place  associated  with  Huguenot  history 
or  tradition  should  be  considered  in  each  year,  and  in  the  early 
days  an  annual  conference  was  the  rule.  Thus  between  1887 
and  1890  the  Society  visited  Canterbury  and  Sandwich, 
Norwich,  Southampton,  Winchester,  and  Bristol,  spending  a 
couple  of  days  in  July  on  the  visit  in  each  case.  In  1892  they 
went  to  Colchester  ; and  a visit  to  Dublin  had  been  arranged  for 
1894,  and  there  was  likely  to  be  a ‘ record  ’ attendance,  when 
everything  had  to  be  abandoned  owing  to  Sir  Henr}^  Layard’s 
death  taking  place  a week  before  the  date  fixed  for  the  visit. 
In  1895,  instead  of  an  excursion,  a Conversazione  was  held  in 
May  at  the  Eoyal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours, 
with  French  music  made  by  the  Dolmetsch  family  and  the 
children  of  the  Westminster  French  School.  There  was  on 
view  a loan  collection  of  objects  illustrating  Huguenot  history, 
largely  lent  by  the  French  Hospital. 

In  1896  the  Society  visited  Eye  and  Winchelsea  ; they  went 
nowhere  in  1897,  owing  to  traffic  difficulties  likely  to  arise  from 
the  Queen’s  Diamond  Jubilee  ; nor  do  they  seem  to  have  paid 
any  visit  in  1898  and  1899.  In  1900,  however,  they  went  for 
a second  time  to  Canterbury,  but  the  attendance  was  so  poor 
that  it  was  decided  to  go  nowhere  in  1901,  and  the  idea  of  a 
Summer  Conference  seems  henceforward  to  have  been  dropped, 
though  there  is  a mention  in  the  Eeport  of  1924  that  it  had  been 
found  impossible  to  organise  a Summer  Conference  as  provided 
for  in  By-Law  XIV. 

A second  Conversazione  was  held  in  1904,  when  the  arrange- 
ments were  much  the  same  as  in  1895. 

It  may  be  added  that  in  1893  Sir  Henry  Layard  looked 
forward  to  the  possibility  of  visiting  some  place  in  France — 
La  Eochelle  or  Montauban  for  instance. 

It  seems  a pity  that  these  excursions,  which  gave  great 
satisfaction  at  the  time,  had  to  be  abandoned,  and  nothing 
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would  please  me  more  than  if  I saw  a general  desire  to  revive 
them. 

And  now  as  to  our  members  : The  first  list  of  1885  contained 
126  names.  Two  years  later  there  w'ere  222  Fellows  and  16 
Honorary  Fellows  ; hy  1891  there  w-ere  355  Ordinary  and  18 
Honorary  Fellows,  and  a little  later  there  were  just  about 
400  Ordinary  Fellows.  In  course  of  time,  when  Libraries  were 
recognised  as  such,  they  w^ere  counted  separately  : thus  in 
1911  there  were  343  Fellows,  39  Libraries,  and  15  Honorary 
Fellows.  The  War  and  the  slump  naturally  had  their  effect, 
with  the  result  that  a year  ago  the  Eeport  gave  the  numbers 
as  205  Ordinary  Fellows,  55  Subscribing  Libraries,  and  14  Hon- 
orar}^  Fellows.  To-day,  wdth  a revived  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  Society,  you  have  heard  that  the  numbers  stand  at  255 
Ordinary  Fellows,  14  Honorary  Fellows,  and  60  Subscribing 
Libraries.  But  we  still  need  more  Fellows,  and  if  only  each 
Fellow  present  here  to-night  would  make  it  his  or  her  business 
to  bring  in  one  new  Fellow — and  it  ought  not  to  be  very  difficult 
— we  should  have  little  to  complain  of.  While  the  fall,  so  long 
as  it  lasted,  in  the  numbers  of  Ordinary  Fellows  was  certainly 
discouraging,  nothing  has  been  so  heartening  as  the  steady 
growth  in  the  number  of  the  Libraries.  For  their  support 
and  adhesion  afford  the  real  proof  of  the  worth  of  our 
publications. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  subject  of  our  publications. 
These,  I feel,  are  the  true  test  of  our  value  to  the  world,  and 
here  I feel  we  have  been  wonderfully  favoured  in  the  quality 
of  our  editors.  It  seems  to  me  little  short  of  extraordinary 
that  a Society  such  as  ours  should  have  immediately  found 
Fellows  so  well  equipped  as  to  be  capable  of  editing  publica- 
tions of  such  inherent  difficulty  in  so  scholarly  and  admirable 
a fashion.  Until  the  year  1904  it  was  the  custom — and,  if  I 
may  say  so,  the  very  excellent  custom — in  setting  out  the  list 
of  our  publications  to  add  the  names  of  the  editors,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  editing  was  nearly  always  a labour  of  love,  as  well  as 
of  much  erudition,  I cannot  imagine  anything  more  reasonable. 
But,  beginning  wdth  the  year  1905,  the  advertisements  of  our 
publications  at  the  end  of  our  Proceedings  have  dispensed 
with  the  names  of  the  editors.  Now  there  may  have  been  some 
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good  reason  for  this  of  which  I am  not  aware,  but  if  there  was 
not,  I think  it  would  be  an  act  of  tardy  justice  to  restore  the 
names  of  the  editors  in  our  future  advertisements. 

To  show  how  fortunate  we  have  been  in  this  respect,  I will 
mention  just  a few  names,  such  as  those  of  Moens,  Waller, 
Layard,  Digges  La  Touche,  the  Minets,  Le  Fanu,  Colyer- 
Fergusson,  Shaw  and  Lart,  to  show  the  calibre  of  our  editors. 
Our  anxiety  must  be  to  find  successors  to  carry  on  the  good 
work. 

On  the  papers  read  at  our  ordinary  meetings  I have  no 
time  to  dwell,  and  it  is  the  less  necessary  owing  to  the  fact 
already  mentioned  that  Mr.  Courtauld  largely  dealt  with  this 
subject  in  his  presidential  address  delivered  in  1932.  They 
have  covered  the  tale  of  the  Huguenot  refugees  from  almost 
every  angle — history,  genealogy,  topography,  commerce.  For 
instance,  what  a treat  we  have  had  in  listening  to  a Portal 
lecturing  on  the  Huguenots  and  paper-making  ; or  a Courtauld 
on  Huguenots  and  the  textile  industry.  Naturally  the  papers 
have  been  sometimes  of  rather  unequal  value,  but  many  of  them 
have  been  of  outstanding  interest. 

Of  our  Presidents  I mean  to  say  little.  Their  praises  have 
been  sung  on  previous  occasions.  They  have,  I venture  to 
say,  been  a remarkable  set  of  men  : Sir  Henry  Layard,  whom 
I have  already  mentioned  ; Sir  Henry  Peek,  a great  philanthro- 
pist, a Member  of  Parliament  who  helped  to  save  Epping  Forest 
and  Burnham  Beeches  for  the  public  ; Mr.  Moens,  sportsman 
and  scholar,  who  in  early  days  had  been  captured  by  brigands 
and  ransomed  after  four  months’  captivity  for  £5000  ; Mr.  A.  G. 
Browning,  our  Founder  ; Mr.  Koumieu,  a well-known  architect ; 
Mr.  Poyntz  Stewart,  a learned  historian  and  an  incisive  as 
well  as  an  outspoken  defender  of  the  Huguenot  faith  ; Mr.  Minet, 
who  edited  or  helped  to  edit  some  fourteen  of  our  publications  ; 
Sir  William  Portal,  one  of  the  most  perfect  gentlemen  of 
his  day,  and  so  proud  of  his  origin  that  he  named  his  steam 
yacht  the  Huguenot ; Sir  Eobert  McCall,  a fervid  orator  and 
a distinguished  lawyer  ; Mr.  Wyatt-Paine,  of  whom  you  have 
already  heard  mention  in  our  Annual  Eeport  ; and  of  the  rest 
still  happily  with  us — well,  I will  spare  their  blushes. 

Of  others  who  have  served  us  I may  mention  that  a banking 
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firm  with  a Huguenot  connexion  was  found  in  iMessrs.  Ransom, 
Bouverie  & Co.,  even  if  they  were  afterwards  to  develop  into 
Messrs.  Barclay  & Co.,  a name  more  suggestive  of  Quakers 
than  Huguenots. 

Again,  friendly  stockbrokers  who  invested  our  savings  free 
of  charge  were  long  found  in  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Nasmith. 

Lastly,  as  to  our  printers  : here  we  have  employed  a variety, 
beginning  with  Messrs.  R.  E.  and  C.  T.  King  of  Lymington, 
whom  we  probably  employed  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
handy  for  Mr.  Moens,  who  lived  near  by.  In  1887,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  the  printing  of  the  Proceedings  was  removed 
to  London  and  entrusted  to  Messrs.  Spottiswoode,  but  the 
Publications  remained  with  Messrs.  King. 

In  1891  Messrs.  King  again  printed  the  Proceedings,  until 
they  were  superseded  by  the  Aberdeen  Press  in  1896,  who 
retained  them  till  the  end  of  1904,  when  they  again  reverted 
into  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Spottiswoode  (now  Spottiswmode, 
Ballantyne  & Co.),  with  whom  they  have  remained  ever  since. 

On  the  other  hand,  volumes  of  the  Publications  were 
printed  by  Messrs.  King  until  1911,  although  in  the  mean- 
time other  volumes  had  been  printed  by  Messrs.  Alexander 
Thom  & Co.  of  Dublin,  Messrs.  Cross  & Jackman  of  Canter- 
bury, the  Aberdeen  Press  and  Messrs.  Spottiswoode.  Sub- 
sequently to  1911  they  were  printed  by  Messrs.  Spottiswoode, 
Messrs.  Sherratt  & Hughes  of  Manchester  and  the  Eastern 
Press  of  Reading  until  1926,  since  which  year  they  have  been 
printed  by  Messrs.  Butler  & Tanner  of  Erome,  with  the 
exception  of  Vol.  XXXIV,  which  was  printed  at  Le  Havre. 

It  only  remains  to  say  a word  or  two  as  to  our  future. 
Pessimists  used  to  say  when  our  Society  was  founded  that  the 
subject  which  we  hold  so  dear  and  the  time  occupied  when  the 
Huguenots  made  history  were  all  too  limited,  so  that  in  a short 
time  all  that  was  to  be  written  would  be  written,  and  all  that 
had  to  be  said  would  be  said.  Is  that  true,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men ? It  may  be  that  we  are  nearing  the  end  of  the  publication 
of  the  Registers  of  the  Refugee  churches  in  London  and 
outside  London,  but  surely  there  is  still  a mass  of  material 
remaining  to  be  put  into  print.  Mr.  Moens,  for  instance,  looked 
forward  to  the  day  when  a list  of  all  Huguenot  refugees  would 
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be  printed  in  one  vast  alphabetical  collection,  somewhat  in 
the  way  in  which,  I believe,  an  index  has  been  made  in  Holland 
of  all  who  took  refuge  in  that  country.  We  are  still  far  from 
achieving  such  an  index.  Our  Eegister  Committee  is  as  yet 
in  no  want  of  good  material  to  publish,  nor  need  we  be  afraid 
of  running  short  of  papers  at  our  ordinary  meetings.  There 
must  still  be  a wealth  of  family  documents  ready  to  come  to 
light  that  can  illustrate  the  early  days  of  our  ancestors.  All 
we  need  are  the  Huguenot  virtues  of  faith,  enthusiasm  and  hard 
work.  For  workers  we  must  certainly  find  if  we  are  to  maintain 
the  scholarly  standards  of  our  past  publications.  Let  me  there- 
fore urge  you  all  to  do  your  best  to  find  more  Fellows — Fellows 
who  will  really  be  active  and  keen — and  above  all  let  me  ask 
you  to  continue  to  support  us  by  your  presence  at  our  dinners 
and  our  ordinary  meetings. 
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Cfifliratton  of  tbe  jfifttctJ)  anmbrisaip  of  tbr 
jToimiiatioit  of  tlje  llJuguenot  ^onrt).i  of  2Loubon. 

Although  April  15, 1885,  was  the  actual  date  of  the  Meeting  at 
which  a resolution  was  carried,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  A.  Giraud 
Browning,  that  ‘ A Society  be  now  formed  to  be  called  the 
Huguenot  Society  of  London  . . . it  was  found  more  con- 
venient to  celebrate  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Foundation 
of  the  Society,  which  so  happily  'occurs  in  the  same  year  as  a 
Eoyal  Jubilee,  on  Jul}^  17  and  18,  1935. 

Anniversary  Dinner. 

The  celebrations  commenced  with  a Dinner  at  Grosvenor 
House,  Park  Lane,  on  Wednesday,  July  17,  at  which  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  E.  A.  Austen-Leigh,  took  the  chair,  and  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Vice-Presidents,  Mr.  G.  B.  Beeman,  Sir  William 
J.  Collins,  K.C.V.O.,  Mr.  S.  A.  Courtauld  and  Mr.  A.  Herve 
Browning,  all  of  them  Past-Presidents  of  the  Society.  One 
hundred  and  eighty- one  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  present, 
including  a number  of  guests  invited  by  the  Society,  as  well  as 
Fellows  and  their  personal  guests.  Among  those  present  were  : 

His  Excellency  the  Netherland  Minister. 

His  Excellency  the  Swiss  Minister. 

The  Master  of  the  Polls,  President  of  the  British  Eecords 
Association,  and  Lady  Hanworth. 

The  Very  Eeverend  the  Dean  of  Canterbury. 

The  Et.  Eev.  Bishop  J.  W.  Atwood,  former  Bishop  of 
Arizona. 

Sir  Gerald  Wollaston,  K.C.V.O.,  Garter  King  of  Arms,  and 
Lady  Wollaston. 

Sir  Frederic  Kenyon,  G.B.E.,  K.C.B.,  President  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 
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M.  le  pasteur  Jacques  Pannier,  D.D.,  Secretaire  de  la  Societe 
de  FHistoire  du  Protestantisme  fran^ais,  and  Madame 
Pannier. 

Mr.  William  M.  Clearwater,  Vice-President  of  the  Huguenot 
Society  of  America. 

Mrs.  Hiram  Bingham,  representing  the  Huguenot  Society 
of  South  Carolina. 

His  Honour  Judge  Dumas,  Deputy-Governor  of  the  French 
Hospital  (La  Providence). 

Mr.  Macleod  Yearsley,  representing  the  Societe  Jersiaise. 

Capt.  B.  S.  Townroe,  Secretary  of  the  United  Association  of 
Great  Britain  and  France. 

The  Kev.  F.  H.  Christol,  Pastor  of  the  French  Church, 
Soho  Square. 

The  Piev.  J.  van  Dorp,  Minister  of  the  Dutch  Church, 
Austin  Friars. 

Madame  Weiss,  Paris. 

Professor  Ernest  Barker,  Cambridge,  and 

Professor  A.  J.  Grant,  Leeds. 

Among  those  who  had  accepted  invitations  but  were  un- 
fortunately prevented  from  attending  were  the  Et.  Hon.  The 
Earl  of  Eadnor,  Governor  of  the  Erench  Hospital,  and  Lady 
Eadnor  ; Professor  F.  M.  Powicke,  President  of  the  Eoyal 
Historical  Society  ; the  Eev.  Edgar  J.  Eomig,  D.D.,  represent- 
ing the  Huguenot  Society  of  Pennsylvania ; and  M.  Frederic 
Chapuisat,  representing  the  Societe  d’Histoire  et  d’Archeologie 
de  Geneve. 

After  the  toast  of  ‘ Le  Eoi  ’ had  been  honoured, 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  Master  of  the  Eolls  (Lord  Han- 
worth)  rose  to  propose  ‘ The  Huguenot  Society  of  London  ’ 
and  said  : 

It  is  a great  privilege  to  me  to-night  to  propose  this  toast, 
and  I have  the  great  honour  of  doing  so  on  behalf  of  those  pre- 
sent, who  include  representatives  of  a number  of  other  Huguenot 
Societies  besides  that  of  London.  We  have  with  us  to-night 
representatives  not  only  of  the  United  Associations  of  Great 
Britain  and  France,  but  representatives  of  the  Huguenot 
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Societies  of  America,  South  Carolina  and  others,  and  therefore 
a great  responsibility  is  laid  upon  me  on  this  occasion  of  the 
Jubilee  of  the  London  Society.  I am  bound  to  say  that  when 
I learned  that  I had  to  undertake  this  pleasing  task  I looked  up  | 
to  see,  with  that  sort  of,  shall  I say,  curiosity  which  belongs  to 
a lawyer,  what  was  a ‘ Jubilee,’  and  I learned  in  the  twenty-fifth  j 
chapter  of  Leviticus  that  it  is  a year  of  peace  and  quiet,  a year  i 
of  rest.  For  seven  times  seven  years  were  people  to  do  their  | 
work,  and  when  the  fiftieth  year  came  it  was  supposed  that  they 
had  earned  something  in  the  nature  of  peace  and  quiet.  Well, 

I must  leave  it  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  say  whether  or 
not  in  the  course  of  this  j^ear,  with  its  many  facets,  we  have 
enjoyed  peace  and  quietness  ; but  it  is  a great  occasion. 

Looking  back  over  your  Presidents  and  the  publications 
of  your  Society,  I was  interested  to  learn  that  Sir  Henry  Layard 
was  the  first  President  of  the  Society,  and  if  my  memory  does 
not  play  me  tricks  I think  I can  say  that  as  a young  man,  coming 
from  Cambridge,  I had  the  honour  of  meeting  him. 

Next,  Sir  Henry  Peek.  I knew  him  w^ell  because  I was  born 
at  Wimbledon.  He  lived  at  Wimbledon  House.  I was  edu- 
cated at  Wimbledon,  and  Wimbledon  House  was  on  the  other 
side  of  the  wall,  and  night  by  night  I heard  the  emus,  which  he 
had,  go  to  sleep  and  the  donkey  which  always  brayed  at  the 
time  of  prayer.  It  was  a moving  thing  to  listen  to  Hr.  Hunt- 
ingford  read  the  prayer  ‘ In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,’ 
and  then  the  donkey  started  ! But  Sir  Henr}'  Peek  was  a 
remarkable  man,  a captain  of  industry,  a man  who  had  made  his 
own  way,  and  to  whom  Wimbledon  owed  much,  just  as  the 
Huguenot  Society  owed  much  to  him.  He  restored  Caesar’s 
Camp  on  Wimbledon  Common,  and  it  was  he  who  secured  the 
conservation  of  the  Common.  I am  quite  sure  that  the  same 
determination,  the  same  industry,  the  same  enterprise  that  he 
put  into  all  that,  he  also  put  into  the  work  of  the  Huguenot 
Society  of  London. 

Then  I must  mention  another  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  now 
no  longer  with  us,  Mr.  William  Minet.  When  it  fell  to  my  lot 
to  take  some  charge  of  manorial  documents,  he  was  a member 
of  our  Committee.  He  assisted  us  by  his  great  erudition,  his 
great  knowledge  and,  withal,  by  the  simplicity  of  his  character. 
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I must  mention  one  or  two  more.  There  was  Sir  Kobert 
McCall,  who  was  a friend  of  mine  at  the  Bar  for  a great  number 
of  years  ; Sir  William  Collins,  who  is  here  to-night  and  who  is 
a colleague  of  mine  in  the  Anglo-Batavian  Society,  and  if  any 
of  you  doubt  that  I call  on  His  Excellency  the  Netherland 
Minister,  who  is  with  us  to-night,  to  attest  the  truth  of  what  I 
say. 

Then  there  are  two  other  colleagues  of  mine  to  whom  I 
should  like  to  refer.  One  is  Garter  King  of  Arms,  Sir  Gerald 
Wollaston,  and  we  have  associations  together,  he  at  the 
Heralds’  College  and  I at  the  Bolls.  Another  colleague  of 
mine,  who  until  lately  was  a colleague  at  the  Kecord  Office, 
is  Mr.  Giuseppi.  I have  mentioned  only  a few  of  those  who 
have  been  prominent  in  the  work  of  the  Society,  men  of 
renown  who  have  served  this  Society — and  perhaps  that  is 
why  we  are  able  to  have  such  a splendid  banquet  to-night 
and  to  have  such  a large  gathering  of  renowned  and  deter- 
mined Huguenots  ; but  the  Huguenots  themselves  brought 
over  here  that  example  which  is  certainly  an  example  we  like ; 
it  certainly  was  a great  loss  to  the  country  from  which  they 
came,  but  I suppose  one  might  recall  the  strength  of  their 
conscience,  their  courage,  their  industry  and  perseverance, 
which  certainly  has  been  a great  asset  to  the  land  of  their 
adoption.  We  can  find  in  that  an  illustration  of  what 
Shakespeare  described  when  he  says  : 

‘ There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil. 

Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out.’ 

The  same  evil  has  proved  good  and  the  same  disaster  has 
turned  into  a matter  of  rejoicing,  and  what  seemed  to  be  a loss 
to  the  country  from  which  they  came  has  certainly  proved  to 
be  a great  gain  and  reward  to  the  country  in  which  the  Hugue- 
nots have  settled.  It  is  on  these  grounds  that  I ask  you  to 
accept  with  enthusiasm  the  toast  I present  to  you,  and  I may 
justify  my  speaking  here  to-night  if  I am  able  to  speak  in  right 
of  my  wife,  as  what  we  call  in  law  juri  uxoris,  not  juri  mariti. 
She,  by  her  grandmother,  represents  with  her  three  sisters  the 
family  of  Pettitt.  William  Pettitt,  after  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  came  over  here  in  1686,  took  service  in  the 
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Wars  of  the  Spanish  Succession  and  became  a very  distin- 
guished soldier.  We  can  remember  the  last  of  the  Pettitts 
as  three  very  old  ladies  who  represented  all  the  virtues  that 
I have  described,  but  are  now  no  more.  I can  remember  in 
particular  one  old  lady  in  1885  who  came  to  stay  with  us.  In 
those  days  we  had  not  an}^  motors,  but  she  never  feared  to  cross 
the  street  because,  whether  it  was  a fire-engine  or  a hansom- 
cab,  or  whatever  it  was  coming  along,  she  found  that  an  easy 
means  of  crossing  the  street  was  to  put  up  her  umbrella  and 
walk  straight  on.  That  was  an  illustration,  let  us  say,  of 
determination  and  courage,  but  she  is  no  more,  and  my  wife 
and  her  family  represent  the  spirit  of  the  Pettitts.  I give  that 
as  a justification  for  addressing^  you  to-night,  but  may  I,  on 
behalf  of  those  who  are  not  genuinely  descended  Huguenots  as 
well  as  those  who  are,  call  upon  you  to  rise  and  present  your 
testimony  to  the  success  which  has  been  achieved  by  the 
Society,  and  particularly  to  offer  congratulations  to  it  in  this 
its  Jubilee  year.  I therefore  give  you  the  toast  of  ‘ The 
- Huguenot  Society  of  London,’  coupled  with  the  name  of  the 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman,  responding  to  the  toast,  said  : I am  sure 
that  every  member  of  the  Huguenot  Society  who  is  present 
here  to-night  will  feel  deeply  grateful  to  Lord  Hanworth 
for  the  kind  tribute  he  has  paid  to  the  virtues  of  our  Huguenot 
ancestors  and  also  to  the  qualities  of  our  former  Presidents. 
I should  like  also,  if  I had  time,  to  dilate  on  the  virtues  of  the 
Huguenots,  but  I feel  it  is  rather  my  duty  to  confine  myself  to- 
night to  the  task  of  recounting  the  early  history,  that  is  to  say, 
the  birth  and  growth,  of  this  Society ; but  may  I relieve  your 
minds  at  once  by  saying  that  I do  not  intend  to  probe  into  the 
matter  of  the  derivation  of  the  word  ‘ Huguenot,’  or  even  to 
tell  you  the  proper  pronunciation  of  it,  whether  the  final  ‘ t ’ is 
sounded  or  not,  but  I may  mention  that  the  British  Broad- 
casting Corporation  has  come  down  on  the  side  of  sounding 
the  final  ‘t.’  Wise  men  take  no  risks,  however,  and  it  may 
be  that  in  the  course  of  my  speech  I shall  try  to  please  both 
sides  and  display  a certain  impartiality  in  the  way  of  pro- 
nouncing the  word.  May  I now  say  something  with  regard  to 
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the  reasons  and  the  occasion  of  the  foundation  of  this  Society. 
As  to  the  occasion,  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  the  year  1885  was 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
that  act  of  supreme  folly  committed  by  Louis  Quatorze  wLich 
was  to  rob  France  of  so  many  thousands  and  even  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  her  best  citizens,  and  the  anniversary  of  no  year, 
except  that  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  was  more  likely 
to  stir  the  imagination  of  the  descendants  of  the  early  refugees. 

As  to  the  reasons.  One  reason  I think  was  that  just  before 
1885  the  Walloon  Society  had  been  founded  in  Holland,  and 
also  a Huguenot  Society  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Therefore,  it  is  with  very  great  pleasure  that  we  welcome  here 
His  Excellency  the  Netherland  Minister  and  several  represen- 
tatives from  the  Huguenot  Societies  of  America.  Another 
reason  was  that  renewed  life  and  interest  had  been  infused  by 
Mr.  Giraud  Browning — whose  son,  a Past-President  of  this 
Society,  is  with  us  to-night — into  the  establishment  of  the  French 
Hospital  at  Hackney,  otherwise  known  as  ‘ La  Providence,’ 
which  may  fairly  be  called  the  spiritual  parent  of  this  Society. 
It  was  a matter  of  great  regret  to  the  Directors  of  that  body 
that  such  an  institution  did  not  exist  before,  because  by 
that  means  a great  many  historical  documents  and  family 
records  would  have  been  preserved,  which  in  the  absence  of 
this  Society  had  perished.  As  was  only  natural  after  the  200 
years  that  had  elapsed  since  the  Eevocation,  a great  many 
Huguenot  memories  had  become  dimmed.  The  descendants 
in  many  cases  had  become  anglicised  ; they  had  forgotten  the 
use  of  the  old  French  language,  and  in  many  cases  their  names 
had  been  translated,  as  in  the  case  of  Lenoir  into  Black,  Le 
Jeune  into  Young,  as  Boileau  occasionally  into  Drinkwater,  or 
had  been  corrupted,  as  Jolifemme  into  Pretyman,  Dieudonne 
into  Dudney,  or  Chapuis  into  Shoppee. 

Again,  nearly  all  the  Huguenot  churches  in  this  country  had 
ceased  to  exist  as  such.  In  London  there  was  still  the  old 
Threadneedle  Street  church,  which  by  that  time  had  moved 
to  St.  Martin ’s-le-Grand  and  very  shortly  afterwards  w^as  to  go  to 
Soho  Square.  There  was  a church  in  Southampton  and  there 
was  also  the  crypt  at  Canterbury  Cathedral,  where  for  300 
years  room  has  been  found  for  the  Huguenots  to  hold  services. 
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and  we  are  particularly  grateful  to  the  Dean  (who  is  with  us 
to-night)  and  Chapter  for  that  courtesy.  In  these  circumstances 
it  needed  a bold  effort  to  found  a Society  based  merely  on  an 
historical  episode,  but  it  was  an  episode  which  made  a great 
appeal  not  only  to  religion  and  to  history,  but  also,  to  some 
extent,  to  pride  of  family.  At  any  rate,  we  are  told  that  early 
in  the  year  1885  a few  gentlemen  who  were  all  interested  in  the 
remaining  Huguenot  charities  met  together  to  deplore  the 
absence  of  such  a Society  as  this.  In  the  words  of  the  late 
Mr.  Giraud  Browning,  ‘ As  Huguenot  descendants  we  smarted 
under  a kind  of  grievance,  as  naturalised  Englishmen  we  met 
at  a dinner  to  discuss  it,  as  practical  men  we  hammered  out  a 
remedy,  for  we  rose  from  that  table  the  self-constituted 
Huguenot  Societ}^  of  London  with  power  to  add  to  our  number.’ 
To  speak  by  the  book,  the  Society  was  founded  on  April  15, 
1885,  at  a meeting  held  at  the  Criterion  Kestaurant,  then  in  its 
heyday  of  fashion.  I do  not  think  I need  dwell  on  our  objects, 
which  are  described  in  the  booklet  before  you,  but  mainly  they 
were,  first,  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  with  regard  to 
Huguenot  settlements  all  over  the  world.  Secondly,  the 
object  was  to  form  a bond  of  union  between  all  those  who  had 
inherited  the  Huguenot  tradition.  Few  people,  perhaps,  would 
have  prophesied  a long  life  for  such  a Society,  but,  after  fifty 
years,  here  we  find  ourselves  a very  respectable  assembly  even  at 
this  time  of  the  year  when  we  must  confess  there  are  counter- 
attractions.  We  have  had  our  ups  and  downs.  We  have 
experienced,  like  other  Societies,  times  of  booms  and  slumps, 
and  it  is  a melancholy  fact  that  when  there  is  a trade  depression 
one  of  the  easiest  economies  that  any  mian  or  woman  can  make 
is  to  cut  off  their  subscription  to  a learned  or  quasi-learned 
society. 

You  may  ask  to  what  it  is  that  we  ow^e  the  successful 
survival  of  this  Society.  I think  that  I may  attribute  it  to  one 
or  two  causes.  The  first  is  that  we  did  not  limit  the  member- 
ship of  the  Society  too  narrowly.  We  did  not  confine  it  to 
those  who  had  descended  from  the  early  Huguenot  refugees  ; 
that  would  have  cut  off  many  members.  Nor  did  we  limit  it 
to  those  who  had  descended  in  any  way  from  the  Huguenots, 
for  that,  I believe,  would  have  excluded  one  of  our  Past- 
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Presidents.  Besides  those  who  had  descended  in  any  way 
from  the  Huguenots  we  included  those  who  took  a genuine 
and  real  interest  in  Huguenot  history  and  the  Huguenot  cause, 
without  any  restriction  as  to  creed,  nationality  or  sex.  Secondly, 
I attribute  our  successful  survival  to  what  I think  was  a happy 
chance,  because  I can  find  no  record  of  it  either  in  the  By-laws 
or  in  the  Minutes,  but  from  the  very  start  we  always  prefaced 
our  meetings  in  London  with  a dinner  to  which  members  are 
allow^ed  to  bring  their  friends.  Most  of  you  wdll  probably 
agree  wdth  the  statement  which  I believe  was  made  by  some 
legal  luminary  to  the  effect  that  a dinner  lubricates  business, 
and  even  if  a few  of  our  members  also  agreed  with  the  state- 
ment of  a certain  sporting  personage  who  declared  that  where 
he  dined  he  slept,  I am  able  to  state  that  the  presence  and  even 
the  sounds  of  somnolent  Fellows  has  never  succeeded  in  damping 
the  ardour  of  those  who  read  papers  to  us.  A third  cause, 
already  mentioned  by  Lord  Hanw^orth,  is  the  excellence  of  our 
Presidents  and  of  all  those  who  have  served  the  Societj^  in  any 
capacity.  Lord  Hanwwth  has  mentioned  Sir  Henry  Layard, 
and  it  was  a great  stroke  of  good  fortune  to  have  him  as  our 
first  President.  He  had  been  Under-Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Minister  both  at  Madrid  and  Constantinople, 
and  he  guided  our  early  efforts  wdth  great  success.  Incidentally, 
he  used  to  tell  a story  illustrating  the  abysmal  ignorance  of 
many  people  at  that  time  about  the  Huguenot  cause.  He 
w^as  dining  out  one  night  and  sat  next  to  a lady  when  the 
conversation  fell  upon  the  Huguenots,  and  the  lady  turned  to 
him  and  said,  ‘ Ah,  you  mean  those  interesting  black  people 
wLo  live  in  South  Africa ! ’ However,  it  may  not  be  inappro- 
priate here  to  say  that,  quite  apart  from  the  Hottentots,  there 
was  a very  distinguished  emigration  of  Huguenots  to  South 
Africa,  so  that  w^e  find  there  to-day  such  famous  names  as 
Be  Yilliers,  Cronje,  De  Wet,  Duthoit,  etc.,  and  I must  say  that 
I had  expected  when  I perused  the  names  of  the  South  African 
cricketers  who  are  over  here  that  I should  have  found  several 
members  who  could  claim  to  be  Huguenots.  Though  I certainly 
had  no  great  hopes  of  Xenophon  Balaskas,  I did  have  hopes  of 
Viljoen  and  Siedle,  but  a courteous  note  from  the  manager  of 
the  South  African  team  tells  me  that  these  two  distinguished 
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cricketers  are  unaware  whether  they  are  Huguenots  or  not. 
Here,  to-night,  I think  w^e  shall  be  willing  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Lastly,  another  reason  why  we  have  continued  to  exist  is 
that  we  have,  if  not  entirely,  very  largely  avoided  the  two 
pitfalls  of  religion  and  politics. 

These  are  the  main  reasons,  in  my  opinion,  why  we  have 
successfully  survived  our  first  fifty  years  ; but  there  are  one  or 
two  other  matters  to  which  I should  like  to  draw  special 
attention.  We  are  proud  of  the  Library  which  the  Society  has 
got  together.  With  the  French  Hospital,  we  have  collected 
some  5000  volumes.  I know  that  this  is  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  library  they  have  in  Paris,  but  it  is  the  best 
library  of  its  kind  in  this  country.  Then  there  are  our  publica- 
tions, to  the  number  of  thirty  or  forty,  which  are  largely  devoted 
to  the  records  of  the  various  Huguenot  churches  which  have 
disappeared  and  are  of  great  interest  historically  and  genealogi- 
cally. Again,  our  papers  cover  a considerable  range  of  subjects 
historically,  genealogically  and  topographically. 

It  would  be  idle  as  well  as  rash  to  speculate  whether  at  the 
end  of  another  fifty  years  an  assembly  similar  to  this — though 
of  course  not  so  distinguished  ! — will  be  assembled  to  celebrate 
our  centenary,  and  whether  it  will  be  dining  at  a caravanserai  as 
much  more  modern  than  Grosvenor  House,  as  Grosvenor  House 
is  more  modern  than  the  old  Criterion  at  which  we  held  our 
first  meeting.  It  would  be  idle  so  to  speculate,  because  very 
few  of  us  will  be  there  to  see,  but  in  this  connexion  I should  like 
to  mention  that  it  is  a great  pleasure  to  observe  that  we  still 
have  four  of  our  original  members,  and  a special  pleasure  that 
one  of  them,  Mr.  Van  Sommer,  is  dining  with  us  to-night.  But 
whether  the  Society  flourishes  or  whether  it  lapses  into  oblivion 
after  all  the  registers  of  the  refugee  churches  have  been  published 
and  every  topic  of  Huguenot  interest  has  been  exhausted, 
there  is  one  thing  I think  we  may  prophesy  safely,  and  that  is 
that  the  characteristic  virtues  of  our  Huguenot  ancestors — 
those  of  courage,  constancy,  faith,  toleration  and  industry — will 
at  the  end  of  another  fifty  years  still  survive  in  the  descendants 
of  those  refugees  who,  200  years  ago,  sacrificed  everything  for 
conscience’  sake. 
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Mi\  A.  Herve  Browning  (Vice-President  of  the  Huguenot 
Society  of  London),  proposing  the  next  toast,  said  : I feel  it  a 
very  great  honour  on  this  important  occasion  to  be  permitted 
to  propose  the  toast  of  ‘ The  Kindred  Huguenot  Societies.’ 
Their  number  is  legion,  and  therefore  I must  in  the  few  minutes 
at  my  disposal  confine  my  remarks  strictly  to  those  of  our  sister 
Societies  who  have  done  us  the  very  great  honour  this  evening 
of  sending  representatives  to  assist  us  in  our  Jubilee  celebra- 
tion. Lord  Hanworth  has  referred  to  Mr.  Minet,  our  late 
President,  and  I feel  myself  that  probably  he  was  the  only 
Fellow  of  this  Society  who  could  adequately  have  proposed  this 
toast.  It  was  said  of  him  that  ‘ perhaps  one  of  the  greatest 
services  he  rendered  to  our  Society  was  in  maintaining  its 
friendly  foreign  relations.  His  loss  will  be  personally  felt  by 
many  Huguenots  abroad.’ 

Before  I attempt  to  make  particular  reference  to  our  sister 
Societies,  whose  titles  are  in  many  cases  in  French,  I must 
explain  why  my  French  pronunciation  may  seem  strange  to 
our  distinguished  guests  from  abroad,  and  even  to  my  fellow- 
countrymen  who  have  an  up-to-date  working  knowledge  of  the 
language.  The  most  important  Huguenot  charity  and  Huguenot 
memorial  in  this  country  is  undoubtedly  the  French  Hospital, 
which,  as  we  have  been  reminded  by  our  President,  is  affection- 
ately known  by  the  term  ‘ La  Providence.’  It  was  founded 
under  Koyal  Charter  in  1718  and  the  first  Directors  were 
entirely  French,  most  of  them  having  come  over  to  this  country 
shortly  after  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685. 
They,  therefore,  spoke  the  French  of  the  period  of  Louis  XIV, 
very  different  from  the  French  spoken  in  Paris  to-day,  and  as 
different  as  Elizabethan  English  is  to  our  present-day  English, 
which  is  becoming  increasingly  American.  But  believe  me,  the 
curious  thing  is  that,  in  spite  of  the  217  years  that  have  passed 
since  the  French  Hospital  was  founded,  the  Directors  of  to-day, 
of  whom  I am  one  and  our  President  is  another,  when  they 
speak  French  at  all — which  they  seldom  do — still  speak  the 
French  of  Louis  XIV,  which  I am  informed  is  not  readily  under- 
stood by  contemporary  Frenchmen  when  they  do  us  the 
honour  of  visiting  us  at  the  Hospital. 

Having  made  that  explanation  I would  first  wish  to  offer  a 
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very  cordial  welcome  to  M.  le  pasteiir  Pannier,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Societe  de  I’Histoire  du  Protestantisme  fran^ais,  who 
has  been  good  enough  to  say  he  will  respond  to  this  toast.  Our 
President  has  already  reminded  us  that  this  Society  possesses 
a library  which  is  the  envy  of  all  Societies  interested  in  Huguenot 
history.  This  is,  of  course,  to  them  an  abiding  possession,  but 
during  the  last  few  years  the  Society  has  suffered  the  severe  loss 
of  two  most  distinguished  Presidents,  Professor  Vienot  and 
Professor  Patry,  and  in  this  regard  we  once  again  offer  our  most 
respectful  and  sympathetic  condolences.  We  also  have  witli 
us  to-night  Madame  Weiss,  the  widow  of  the  distinguished 
predecessor  of  M.  Pannier  as  Secretary,  who  was  on  all 
hands  admitted  to  be  the  leading  spirit  of  the  Society. 

The  Huguenot  Society  of  America  was  founded,  I believe, 
in  1883,  and  it  is  represented  here  to-night  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Clear- 
water, Vice-President,  and  I am  glad  to  say  that  he  also  has 
agreed  to  make  a few  remarks  in  response  to  this  toast. 

My  father,  the  late  Arthur  Giraud  Browning,  was  an  Hon. 
Member  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  America,  and  in  1898  repre- 
^sented  this  Society  in  New  York  at  the  celebrations  organised 
by  the  American  Society  of  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  I should  like,  if  I may,  to 
tell  what  Mr.  Frederic  de  Peyster,  the  then  President  of  the 
Huguenot  Society  of  America,  said  in  welcoming  the  London 
delegates.  He  said  : 

‘ Mr.  Browning,  we  welcome  you  and  your  companions  as 
brothers  at  a brother’s  board.  Two  centuries  of  time,  three 
thousand  miles  of  stormy  billows,  cannot  separate  those  in 
whose  veins  courses  the  same  heroic  blood.  No  matter  how 
widely  separated  may  be  the  place  of  our  birth,  nor  how  different 
the  flags  which  claim  our  allegiance,  we  are  still  brothers.  No 
length  of  time,  no  distance  of  space,  can  ever  separate  Hugue- 
nots. I deem  it  a happy  augury  that  you  visit  this  land  at  a 
time  when  at  last  old  strifes  are  forgotten,  and  the  American 
realises  that  the  sons  of  Britain  are  not  only  his  nearest  relatives 
but  his  truest  friends.  Welcome,  therefore,  tvAce  welcome, 
gentlemen,  not  only  as  Huguenots  but  as  Englishmen,  to  this 
city,  this  state,  this  nation  of  ours.’ 

These  words  were  spoken  thirty-seven  years  ago,  but  they 
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exactly  express  the  welcome  and  the  spirit  of  friendship  that 
we  in  return  desire  to  offer  to  Mr.  Clearwater  to-night.  If  I 
may  break  off  for  a moment,  I should  like  to  say  that  after  my 
father’s  death  the  Huguenot  Society  of  America  did  me  the 
very  great  honour  of  electing  me  an  Hon.  Member  of  their 
Society — I feel  sure  to  perpetuate  and  to  keep  on  their  register 
the  family  name  of  my  father.  The  result  is  that  from  time  to 
time  I receive  most  cordial  invitations  to  attend  meetings  and 
tea  parties  in  New  York,  but  unfortunately  these  always  come 
three  or  four  days  after  these  interesting  functions  have  taken 
place  ! We  are  delighted,  however,  that  our  invitation  to 
Mr.  Clearwater  reached  him  in  time  to  enable  him  to  avail 
himself  of  it,  to  our  very  great  advantage. 

We  also  welcome  Mrs.  Hiram  Bingham,  who  represents  the 
Huguenot  Society  of  South  Carolina,  founded,  so  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  in  the  very  early  eighties  of  last  century.  I 
believe  that  Society  is  older  than  our  own  and  may  even  be 
older  than  the  Huguenot  Society  of  America,  but  I am  not 
quite  sure  of  the  date.  Anyhow,  we  are  very  pleased  to  welcome 
Mrs.  Bingham.  We  have  always  had  the  most  cordial  relations 
with  this  Society,  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  receive  from  Mr. 
Daniel  Kavenel,  its  former  Secretary  and,  incidentally,  an  Hon. 
Fellow  of  our  own  Society,  the  following  message  : 

‘ May  I ask  you  to  express  to  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the 
Society  my  congratulations  on  the  wonderful  work  accomplished 
in  the  publication  of  Huguenot  material  during  the  past  fifty  years, 
and  may  the  good  work  continue.’ 

The  Huguenot  Society  of  Pennsylvania  is  comparatively 
young,  being  founded  about  1919,  so  far  as  I know,  and  was  to 
have  been  represented  by  the  Ptev.  Dr.  Edgar  Franklin  Eomig, 
but  we  have  received  a telegram  expressing  regret  at  his  ina- 
bility to  be  present  at  the  last  moment,  but  asking  for  a message 
which  has  been  received  from  the  Bev.  J.  Baer  Stoudt,  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  that  Society,  in  the  following 
charming  terms  to  be  read  out  : 

‘ The  Huguenot  Society  of  Pennsylvania  sends  hearty  felicita- 
tions to  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London  on  the  occasion  of  the 
commemoration  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  founding.  In 
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acknowledgment  of  their  common  descent  from  the  brave  Pro- 
testants of  France,  and  in  undying  gratitude  for  the  hospitality  of 
the  English  Sovereigns  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
who  made  it  possible  for  the  Huguenots  to  settle  in  the  American 
colonies,  the  Pennsylvania  Society  prays  for  God’s  continuing 
blessing  upon  its  English  brethren  of  Huguenot  blood.’ 

That  is  a very  nice  message  indeed. 

I cannot  refer  in  particular  to  the  many  other  flourishing 
American  Huguenot  Societies.  I believe  there  are  at  least 
ten  or  twelve  more,  but  I may  mention  the  fact  that  they  are 
associated  in  what  is  known  as  the  Federation  of  Huguenot 
Societies  in  America,  with  headquarters  in  Washington,  and  I 
might  also  say  that  the  Federation  has  already  been  responsible 
for  a very  large  number  of  interesting  commemorative  functions. 

The  only  other  sister  Society  represented  here  to-night  is  the 
Societe  Jersiaise,  which  is  represented  by  Mr.  Macleod  Yearsley, 
and  we  desire  to  thank  him  for  coming  to  support  us  in 
our  Jubilee  celebrations.  Many  other  Societies,  unable  to  be 
represented  to-night,  have  sent  us  the  most  charming  messages 
of  good-will,  all  of  which  are  most  highly  appreciated  by  us. 
Time,  however,  does  not  permit  me  to  enumerate  these,  and 
now  may  I,  in  conclusion,  wish  all  our  sister  Societies  a long 
life  of  interesting  and  helpful  work  in  reminding  not  only  this 
generation,  but  future  generations,  of  the  faith  and  courage  of 
our  Huguenot  ancestors.  In  the  name  of  the  President  and 
Council  I offer  a most  cordial  welcome  to  the  representatives 
of  the  sister  Societies  present  here  to-night,  and  I now  ask  the 
Fellows  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London  to  join  with  me 
in  drinking  the  toast  of  ‘ The  Sister  Societies,’  and  I couple 
with  the  toast  the  names  of  M.  Pannier  and  Mr.  Clearwater. 

The  Kev.  Jaques  Pannier,  H.D.,  who  first  replied  to  the 
toast,  said  : It  is  my  double  privilege  to  stand  here  to-night 
as  an  Honorary  Fellow  of  this  Huguenot  Society  of  London,  as 
well  as  in  the  capacity  of  a delegate  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of 
Paris,  called  the  Societe  de  I’Histoire  du  Protestantisme 
fran9ais,  and  I desire  on  behalf  of  my  Society  to  thank  Mr. 
Browning  for  the  very  kind  words  he  has  used  in  proposing  this 
toast.  I have  already  had  the  honour  of  sitting  several  times 
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among  you.  When  I crossed  the  Channel  for  the  first  time,  it 
was  long  ago,  namely  in  1877,  and  I came  over  for  a term  in 
Cambridge  as  a student — I am  still  a student  now,  but  a very 
old  one.  Two  splendid  sights  made  on  my  heart  a deep  im- 
pression never  to  be  forgotten  : the  Jubilee  day  of  your  glorious 
Queen  Victoria  and  a visit  to  the  crypt  of  Canterbury  Cathedral. 
In  this  very  place  was  founded  the  first  Church  of  French 
Kefugees  in  1548.  The  Huguenot  Society  in  1887  was  but 
tw'o  years  old,  a baby  quite  unknown  to  me  in  the  great  crowd 
of  London,  but  since  those  remote  times  I have  had  many 
welcome  opportunities  to  meet  and  appreciate  this  learned  and 
stately  lady.  I am  glad,  but  not  surprised,  to  find  her  to-day 
more  brilliant  than  ever.  I may  say  that  I daily  see  in  Paris 
two  of  your  most  distinguished  members — namely,  Mr.  Giraud 
Browning,  whose  son  has  proposed  this  toast,  and  Mr.  William 
Minet,  whose  daughter  is  also  with  us  to-night  ; I see  indeed 
the  portraits  of  Mr.  Giraud  Browning  and  Mr.  Minet  living  in 
their  frames  on  the  wall  of  our  meeting-room  in  our  library, 
and  no  other  foreigner  has  attained  such  a rank  among  the 
pictures  of  the  late  members  of  our  Council.  Some  years  ago 
when  our  Society  was  able  to  commemorate  its  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  we  were  glad  to  meet  in  Paris  your  Honorary 
Secretary,  Mr.  Samuel  Komilty  Koget,  as  a delegate  of  the 
Huguenot  Society  of  London.  Being  the  Secretary  of  the 
sister  Society  I come,  in  my  turn,  as  a delegate  to  bring  our 
hearty  wishes.  I will  now,  however,  put  myself  in  the  back- 
ground and  read  a message  from  the  President  of  our  French 
Society  (Colonel  De  Witt-Guizot),  who  is  very  sorry  not  to  be 
personally  present  here  to-night  : 

‘ II  m’est  ties  precieux,  au  moment  ou  je  viens  d’etre  appele  a la 
presidence  de  la  Societe  de  Thistoire  du  protestantisme  fran9ais, 
que  la  premiere  occasion  qui  m’est  ofierte  de  m’adresser  en  son 
nom  a des  amis  du  voisinage  soit  le  cinquantenaire  de  la  Huguenot 
Society  of  London.  Nos  deux  Societes  sont  nees  des  memes  pensees : 
Fidelite  a I’Evangile ; communaute  d’origine ; connaissance  et  respect 
d’un  glorieux  passe. 

‘ Et  quand  je  pense  que  votre  histoire  est  celle  de  nos  coreligion- 
naires  qui  ont  quitte  notre  patrie  bien-aimee  pour  conserver  leur 
foi ; quand  je  me  rappelle  I’accueil  qu’ils  ont  re9u  sur  votre  terre 
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hospitaliere,  ou  ils  ont  fonde  les  Eglises  du  Refuge,  et  des  foyers  dont 
les  descendants  sont  aujourd’hui  dans  vos  rangs,  c’est  iin  sentiment 
de  parente  que  j’evoque  naturellement. 

‘ Puis-je  oublier  personnellement  que,  lorsque,  apres  la  revolution 
de  fevrier  1848,  mon  grand-pere,  M.  Guizot,  fut  oblige  de  quitter  la 
Erance  pour  quelques  mois,  il  trouva  un  asile  en  Angleterre,  ou  il 
avait  ete  aupres  de  la  reine  Victoria  Tambassadeur  du  roi  Louis- 
Philippe  ? 

‘ Plus  que  jamais,  en  des  jours  ou  le  materialisme  etend  ses 
ravages,  nous  devons  chercher  notre  force  dans  la  vie  de  P esprit, 
apprendre  ce  que  Thistoire  a a nous  dire,  respecter  nos  traditions, 
tenter  de  donner  I’exemple  en  leur  nom.  Je  souhaite  que  les  liens 
qui  nous  unissent  se  serreront  chaque  jour  da  vantage,  que  nos  travaux 
nous  apportent  aux  un  et  aux  autres,  des  forces  nouvelles. 

‘ Au  nom  de  I’amitie  et  de  la  collaboration  franco-britannique, 
necessaires  a la  paix  du  monde,  je  forme  les  voeux  les  plus  cordiaux 
pour  la  prosperite  de  la  Huguenot  Society  of  London,  notre  parente 
par  le  sang,  par  le  travail,  et  par  I’esprit.’ 

Mr.  W.  M.  Clearwater  (Vice-President  of  the  Huguenot 
^ Society  of  America),  making  the  second  response  to  the  toast, 
said  : I am  very  happy  to  be  here  to-night  and  to  be  able  to  bring 
to  you  in  person  the  greetings  of  the  members  of  the  Huguenot 
Society  of  America.  It  is  a verj^  great  pleasure  to  me  to  meet 
you  face  to  face  and  to  receive  the  cordial  welcome  which  has 
been  so  courteously  expressed  by  Mr.  Browning.  May  I say 
to  Mr.  Browning  that  if  he  or  any  officer  or  member  of  the 
Huguenot  Society  of  London  were  to  visit  New  York  to-day 
I feel  quite  sure  they  would  be  welcomed  in  the  same  terms  and 
language,  if  we  were  unable  to  find  any  warmer  or  more  cogent 
terms,  as  those  with  which  his  father  was  received  thirty-seven 
years  ago.  I presume  that  no  two  countries  received  a greater 
share  of  the  arts,  industry,  culture,  and  vitality  which  the 
Huguenots  took  away  from  France  than  England,  and  what 
were  then  her  American  Colonies,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that 
I think  it  is  a very  fitting  thing  indeed  that  we  are  together 
to-night.  The  Huguenot  Society  of  America,  as  possibly  some 
of  you  know,  and  as  I think  your  President  has  already  in- 
timated, is  now  about  the  same  age  as  your  own  Society.  We 
are,  in  point  of  fact,  just  two  years  older  ; our  Society  was 
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founded  in  1883.  In  a way,  I think  you  are  more  fortunate 
than  we  have  been.  Our  fiftieth  anniversaiy,  occurring  as  it 
did  two  years  ago,  came  when  America  was  at  the  peak  or,  if 
you  prefer,  the  bottom  of  the  depression.  Therefore,  our 
Societ}^  did  not  feel  equal  to  a dinner  in  commemoration,  and 
we  rather  thought  it  better  to  put  it  off  for  one  year.  At  the 
end  of  that  year,  however,  things  had  not  improved  so  much  as 
we  had  hoped  they  might,  and  we  decided  to  put  the  dinner  off 
again  for  another  year.  This  last  year,  however,  we  have 
rather  decided  that  it  may  be  better  to  wait  and  celebrate  our 
fiftieth  anniversary  in  connexion  with  our  hundredth  anni- 
versary, because  by  that  time  America  may  possibly  have 
emerged  from  the  state  of  affairs  it  is  now  in.  Our  two 
Societies  have  a great  many  points  in  common.  We  have 
about  the  same  sort  of  membership  and  about  the  same  sphere 
of  activity.  Your  Society  was  founded,  I understand  from  the 
printed  record  which  I have  read  this  evening,  to  preserve  the 
history  of  the  Huguenots  and  the  refugee  settlement  in  England, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  bring  together  the  descendants  of  the 
French  Protestant  refugees  living  here.  Our  Society  was 
founded  to  preserve  the  whole  history  of  the  Huguenots  in  the 
western  world,  and  to  bring  together  the  descendants  of  the 
French  Protestants  living  there.  With  greater  propriety  you 
have  adopted  the  title  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London,  and 
I think  we  might  have  done  better  had  we  chosen  the  title  of 
the  Huguenot  Society  of  New  York,  because  our  Society  has 
remained,  as  a matter  of  fact,  a New  York  Society  to-day. 

I have  been  impressed  with  two  things  in  looking  over  this 
printed  record,  which  has  appealed  to  me  very  much.  One  is 
the  statement  made  near  the  top  of  page  3 where,  in  speaking  of 
the  objects  of  your  Society,  it  is  stated  : ‘ It  should  be  made  clear 
that  it  has  never  been  part  of  the  Society’s  province  to  defend 
any  one  school  of  religious  thought  or  theological  doctrine 
against  any  other,  but  rather,  in  its  “ admiration  of  the 
characteristic  Huguenot  virtues,”  to  commend  that  spirit  of 
toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience  for  which  the  revered 
ancestors  of  many  of  its  Fellows  suffered  and  gave  their  lives.’ 
To  me,  no  characteristic  of  the  early  Huguenot  appeals  quite 
so  much  at  the  present  time  as  that  spirit  of  toleration.  I do 
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not  think  there  is  any  other  single  characteristic  in  which  we 
stand  perhaps  in  such  great  need  to-da}g  at  least  in  certain 
countries,  as  that  particular  characteristic,  and  I believe  that 
in  so  far  as  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London  embraces  that 
characteristic  and  that  particular  virtue  it  is  certainly  occupying 
a very  useful  and  important  place  in  your  life  here  in  England. 
Moreover,  I believe  that  in  so  far  as  our  American  Societies 
can  express  and  emphasise  the  same  virtue  they  are  performing 
a very  useful  service  with  us.  I believe  in  certain  respects  we 
are  living  in  an  intolerant  age  just  as  our  Huguenot  ancestors, 
in  another  sense,  lived  in  an  intolerant  age,  and  it  is  well  if  at 
times  we  keep  that  in  mind  and  emphasise  it  to  ourselves. 

I am  also  impressed  by  the  record  of  your  achievement  as 
expressed  in  the  last  two  pages  ot  the  printed  record  which  I 
have  already  mentioned.  At  the  same  time,  I am  rather 
astonished  to  find  you  have  done  so  much  in  the  scope  of  fifty 
years.  I say  that  with  a certain  degree  of  modesty,  because  we 
in  America  cannot  claim  quite  so  distinguished  a record.  I 
think  the  publication  of  these  registers  is  extremely  interesting 
and  useful,  if  not  important,  and  I regret  to  say  that  that  has 
not  been  done  as  well,  so  far  as  I know,  by  the  Huguenot 
Society  of  America.  It  should  be  done,  and  I shall  carry  this 
printed  record  back  with  me  to  New  York  and  commend  it  for 
study  to  our  Board  of  Officers  at  one  of  our  early  meetings. 

I will  not  take  up  any  more  of  your  time,  but  I want  to  say 
on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  America 
that  I wish  for  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London  a long  life  of 
honour  and  usefulness  ; and  I should  like  to  express  the  hope 
that  if  our  two  Societies  are  still  in  existence  at  the  end  of  one 
hundred  years — and  I sincerely  hope  they  will  be — it  may  be 
possible  to  waive  the  small  difference  in  our  age  and  sit  down  at 
our  one  hundredth  anniversary  banquet  together,  not  only  as 
recipients  of  the  same  common  Huguenot  heritage,  but  also,  if 
you  please,  as  members  of  the  same  race. 

The  toast  of  ‘ Our  Guests  ’ was  proposed  by  Sir  William  J. 
Collins,  K.C.V.O.,  M.D.,  M.S.,  E.R.C.S.  (Vice-President  of 
the  Huguenot  Society  of  London),  in  the  following  words  : I 
imagine  from  the  juvenile  character  of  this  assembly  that  there 
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cannot  be  many  here  who  were  present,  as  I was,  on  October  22, 
1885,  at  the  old  Freemason’s  Tavern  when  we  celebrated,  or 
rather  commemorated,  by  a banquet  the  bicentenary  of  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  That  was  the  year  in 
which  our  Society  was  founded.  It  seems  almost  incredible 
that  if  you  multiply  those  fifty  years  by  five,  we  should  be 
back  in  the  times  when  our  ancestors  were  enduring  all  the 
horrors,  atrocities  and  brutalities  of  which  the  human  mind  on 
this  planet  is  capable. 

In  the  toasts  already  honoured  we  have  recalled  the  virtues 
of  the  Huguenots  and,  indeed,  drunk  to  our  noble  selves  I hope 
if  with  justifiable  pride  not  with  undue  self-complacency.  In 
proposing  ‘ Our  Guests  ’ I will  ask  you  to  regard  our  guests  of 
to-night  as  representing  those  ‘ sweet  and  blessed  countries  ’ 
which  acted  as  hosts  to  our  expatriated  forbears.  Mr.  Chauncey 
Depew  summed  up  the  Huguenot  characteristics  as  ‘ chivalrous 
courtesy,  refinement  of  manners  and  speech,  thirst  for  know- 
ledge, public  spirit  with  consideration  and  toleration  for  an 
antagonistic  faith  or  politics.’  He  might  have  added  gratitude. 
Huguenots  have  endeavoured  to  reciprocate  the  kindness  and 
the  hospitality  so  generously  bestowed  on  them.  What  was 
lost  to  France  was  to  others  gain,  and  I think  we  may  claim 
that  there  is  no  profession,  industry  or  walk  in  life  which  has 
not  been  enriched,  enhanced  and  invigorated  by  the  influx  of 
the  Huguenot  spirit. 

We  may  ask  here  why  was  it  that  these  aliens,  these  exiles, 
were  so  soon  assimilated  and  became  loyal  citizens  and  patriots 
in  their  countries  of  adoption.  I think  it  was  because  their 
character  had  been  tried,  tested  and  tempered  in  the  fire  of 
persecution.  They  had  learned  the  true  spirit  of  liberty  which, 
as  my  kinsman  Samuel  Komilly  said,  ‘ is  not  a little  selfish 
feeling  confined  to  ourselves  and  the  contracted  circle  of  our 
friends  and  associates,  but  it  is  as  indignant  at  a wrong  it  sees 
inflicted  on  another  as  that  which  it  may  be  called  upon 
itself  to  bear,  and  it  even  rejoices  that  it  is  unable  to  exercise 
as  it  is  secure  from  suffering  an  unjust  dominion.’ 

Which  were  those  peoples  and  countries  which  so  hos- 
pitably welcomed  our  exiled  ancestors  ? There  was  Holland, 
so  well  represented  to-night  by  His  Excellency  the  Jonkheer 
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de  Marees  van  Swinderen.  Holland  was  the  centre  for  Europe 
of  free  thought,  free  religion  and  free  industry,  the  home  of 
Erasmus  who  laid  the  egg  which  Luther  hatched.  There  was 
Switzerland,  represented  by  His  Excellency  M.  Paravicini, 
the  home  of  the  gentle,  eloquent  and  courageous  Zwingli. 
There  were  the  American  Colonies,  whose  representative  we 
have  just  listened  to  with  such  pleasure.  There  were  the 
British  Isles,  and  I include  Ireland  and  the  Channel  Islands, 
for  Jersey  is,  I understand,  represented  here  to-night.  The 
presence  of  the  Very  Bev.  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  reminds  us 
of  that  earlier  welcome  to  the  exiles  and  still  continued  in  the 
crypt  of  the  Cathedral.  But  I am  going  to  ask  you  to  couple 
with  this  toast  to-night  the  name  of  a very  distinguished 
Britisher,  Sir  Frederic  Kenyon'  a scholar  and  archivist  of 
world-wide  reputation  and  a graduate  of  more  than  a dozen 
universities.  He  is  the  embodiment  of  all  our  British  Museum 
stands  for.  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Secretary 
of  the  British  Academy,  and  the  hero  of  the  Sinai  Codex.  I 
give  you  the  health  of  ‘ Our  Guests,’  coupled  with  the  name  of 
Sir  Frederic  Kenyon. 

Sir  Frederic  G.  Kenyon,  G.B.E.  (President  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries),  responding  to  the  toast,  said  : Everybody  who 
has  spoken  so  far,  or  who  will  speak  during  the  rest  of  the  even- 
ing, has  done  so  in  virtue  of  a connexion  with  the  Huguenots 
and  therefore  with  the  land  of  France.  I am  the  only  speaker 
who  can  be  said  in  any  sense  to  represent  your  country,  England. 
I want,  therefore,  to  take  advantage  of  that  position  and  claim 
to  speak,  if  not  perhaps  as  100  per  cent.  English,  at  any  rate 
95  per  cent,  or  98  per  cent.  All  the  more  because  the  real 
English  are  a little  bit  apt  to  be  left  in  the  shade.  Some  of 
you  may  perhaps  remember  the  incident  during  the  recent 
war  when  the  Prime  Minister  happened  to  mention  in  the  House 
of  Commons  that  up  to  some  particular  day,  or  some  occasion, 
85  per  cent,  of  the  casualties  were  English,  and  a fervid  Scot 
called  out  ‘ British.’  The  Prime  Minister,  however,  said, 

‘ No,  I said  English  and  I mean  English.’  As  a rule,  however, 
you  are  not  supposed  to  mean  English,  because  the  share  done 
by  the  English  is  usually  absorbed  in  the  share  of  the  other 
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members  of  the  United  Kingdom.  You  may  have  observed 
that  if  any  person  distinguishes  himself  and  it  can  be  shown  that 
some  recognisable  fraction  of  his  ancestry  is  Irish  or  Welsh,  the 
credit  for  what  has  been  done  is  generally  claimed  for  that  other 
country.  Just  now,  however,  is  a period  of  aggressive  national- 
ism, and  so  I am  going  to  speak  as  an  aggressive  nationalist 
and  as  an  Englishman,  and  from  the  point  of  view  which  Sir 
William  Collins  has  also  referred  to,  that  it  was  England,  not  as 
a great  entity  including  Scotland  and  Ireland,  which  received 
at  any  rate,  shall  we  say,  a large  percentage  of  the  refugees  from 
France  ; and  I do  so  not  from  the  point  of  view  of  boasting 
of  the  hospitality  offered,  but  of  expressing  our  obligation  to 
those  refugees  who  were  received  at  that  time,  and  also  for  ac- 
knowledging the  hospitality  which  you  are  now  returning  to 
us,  and  have  on  similar  occasions  returned  to  us  for  whatever 
might  have  been  done  by  the  English  hosts  200  odd  years  ago. 
It  is  a sentiment  which  is  quite  fixed,  I think,  in  the  English 
people,  to  recognise  what  they  have  received  from  members  of 
other  nationalities  who  have  come  and  made  their  homes  in 
this  country  and,  above  all,  to  recognise  the  advantages  which 
a country  can  get  by  w^elcoming  members  of  another  nationality 
who  come  to  them  with  their  own  virtues,  their  own  gifts  and 
accomplishments,  which  has  never  been  done  in  such  a dis- 
tinguished and  remarkable  way  as  ^vas  done  by  your  ancestors 
at  that  time. 

I do  not  w^ant  to  take  up  time  in  this  sample  of  the  English 
climate  when  you  might  like  your  drinks  long  and  mild  and 
cold,  and  your  speeches  short,  possibly  emphatic,  and  warm. 
Therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  guests  who  have  not  been  included 
in  the  other  toasts,  I wish  to  thank  Sir  William  Collins  for  the 
kind  words  he  has  used,  and  you,  Mr.  President  and  Fellow^s 
of  the  Society,  for  the  very  kind  hospitality  you  have  given  us. 
We  have  had  a most  enjoyable  evening,  and  in  expressing  our 
feelings  of  gratitude  we  wish  in  return  to  offer  you  our  sincerest 
wishes  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  Huguenot  Society 
of  London. 

Sir  Gerald  W.  Wollaston,  K.C.V.O.  (Garter  Principal 
King  of  Arms),  then  rose  to  propose  ‘ The  Erench  Hospital  (La 
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Providence)  ’ and  said  : I have  noticed  in  listening  to  the  many 
speeches  which  have  delighted  us  this  evening  that  many  of 
the  speakers  have  considered  themselves  entrusted,  at  least 
in  part,  with  the  toast  which  I am  going  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  proposing,  but  I assure  you  that  that  toast  has  been 
officially  entrusted  to  me  as  my  special  privilege  this  evening, 
and  it  is  that  of  ‘ The  French  Hospital.’  It  cannot  be  other 
than  gratifying  to  those  who  may  claim  Huguenot  descent  to 
recall  on  this  occasion  and  to  this  assembly,  that  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  our  refugee  ancestors  in  this  country  was  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  their  brethren.  A certain  M.  James  de 
Gastini  in  1708  by  his  will  bequeathed  the  sum  of  £1000  to 
found  a hospital  for  poor  Huguenot  refugees.  M.  Gastini 
was  one  of  those  refugees  to  thre  country,  of  whom  there  were 
man}q  who  by  industry  and  ability  had  risen  to  eminence  and, 
possibly,  a certain  affluence.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that  among 
other  posts  he  held  the  high  office  in  the  Household  of  Master  of 
the  Buckhounds  of  King  William  HI,  and  I think  this  fact  in- 
vites the  comment,  which  is  perhaps  not  inappropriate  at  the 
present  time,  that  those  who  indulge  in  what  are  called  skilled 
sports  are  not  the  inhuman  monsters  that  some  people  try  to 
persuade  us  to-day  they  are. 

With  regard  to  M.  Gastini’s  legacy,  it  was  augmented  by 
donations  from  those  Huguenots  who  could  afford  it,  by  sub- 
scriptions from  many  French  merchants  in  this  country,  and  by 
the  British  public,  and  within  a short  time  a sufficient  sum  was 
collected  to  purchase  a piece  of  land  in  the  City  of  London  at 
St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  then  outside  the  City  to  the  north,  where 
in  171 8 was  built  and  opened  a hospital — or  perhaps  I should  call 
it  an  alms-house — capable  of  holding  eighty  poor  persons.  In 
the  same  year  a Charter  of  Incorporation  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
charity  was  granted  by  King  George  I.  The  hospital  pros- 
pered, and  in  the  year  1730  it  was  extended  to  house  236  poor 
Huguenots.  They  called  it  ‘ The  Hospital  for  Poor  French 
Protestants,’  but  to  the  Huguenots  in  this  country  and  through- 
out the  world  it  was  known  by  the  title  of  ‘ La  Providence.’ 
What  a world  of  meaning  there  is  in  that  title  ‘ La  Providence  ’ ! 
One  can  appreciate  the  godsend  that  that  Hospital  was  to 
those  who,  after  undergoing  the  greatest  perils  in  their  own 
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country,  escaped  with  their  lives  only  to  find  themselves  des- 
titute in  an  alien  country.  As  time  went  on  the  need  for  the 
Hospital  became  less.  The  persecution  in  France  diminished, 
and  the  tide  of  emigration  receded,  and  the  Directors  of  the 
Hospital  found  it  was  desirable  that  they  should  sell  some 
portion  of  the  site  for  building.  Ultimately,  in  1865,  they  sold 
the  old  site  and  erected  the  present  Hospital  at  Victoria  Park 
Eoad,  Hackney,  which,  I think,  holds  fifty  or  sixty  inmates. 
The  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  Hospital  are  poverty  and 
a proved  Huguenot  descent.  I may  say  that  personally,  and 
perhaps  naturally,  it  is  this  last  qualification  that  appeals  to 
me,  for  on  account  of  it  the  Hospital  has  been  able  in  its  200 
years  of  existence  to  accumulate  records  of  the  Hospital  and 
genealogy  of  a large  number  of  Huguenot  families,  and  their 
combined  efforts  have  amassed  a great  deal  of  material  about  the 
history  of  most  of  the  Huguenot  families  in  this  country,  which 
is  deposited  in  the  Hospital,  together  with  the  very  valuable 
collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Wagner,  as  well  as  many  other 
records  and  documents.  These  form  a great  collection,  re- 
paying the  duty  which  we  owe  to  those  who  left  their  country 
in  ignominy  and  enriched  the  country  of  their  adoption.  To 
all  of  us,  however,  I think  the  Hospital  appeals  from  a higher 
point  of  view.  It  is  a lasting  memorial  of  the  faith  for  which 
those  Huguenots  suffered,  which  they  still  profess  in  this 
country,  and  it  is  a memorial  that  they  not  only  professed  that 
faith,  but  acted  up  to  its  principles  and  tenets.  We  are  mindful 
of  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  ‘ And  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity.’ 
I am  going  to  couple  this  toast  with  the  name  of  His  Honour 
Judge  Dumas,  the  Deputy-Governor  of  the  French  Hospital. 
I think  the  work  of  the  Hospital  falls  mainly  on  him,  and  I 
am  sure  that  under  his  guidance  it  will  go  forward  in  prosperity 
and,  we  hope,  will  long  maintain  the  traditions  of  its  service 
in  the  past. 

His  Honour  Judge  Dumas  (Deputy-Governor  of  the 
French  Hospital)  : I feel  very  embarrassed.  I feel  somewhat 
in  the  position  of  the  man  who  finds  himself  called  upon  to 
respond  to  the  toast  of  Eve,  who  was  the  mother  of  us  all. 
In  a very  real  sense  the  institution  for  which  I am  called  upon 
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to  speak  was  the  mother  of  this  Society,  and  it  is  right  and 
proper  that  you  should  drink  her  health.  Many  references 
have  been  made  to-night  to  Mr.  A.  Giraud  Browning,  who  was, 
I venture  to  think,  the  guiding  and  real  spirit  in  the  foundation 
of  this  Society.  He  was  the  Secretary  of  the  French  Hospital 
and  did  a great  deal  of  work  to  assist  the  Huguenots.  Amongst 
his  most  admirable  characteristics  was  that  of  hospitality.  He 
belonged  to  a vast  number  of  societies,  a vast  number  of  dining 
institutions  to  which  he  w^as  delighted  to  ask  his  friends,  and  he 
frequently  invited  me  to  one  which  was  called  ‘ Novioniagas.’ 
That  was  a Society  formed  of  members  of  the  Societ}^  of  Anti- 
quaries, really  to  dine  together,  but  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of 
looking  for  the  site  of  the  lost  Roman  city  of  Noviomagus.  It 
only  had  one  rule,  and  that  was"”  that  when  it  had  discovered 
Noviomagus,  the  Society  was  to  be  immediately  disbanded. 
The  site  has  never  been  identified,  although  the  Society  does  not 
now  flourish.  I remember  that  it  had  some  quaint  and  charm- 
ing customs,  one  of  which  was  that  they  never  met  without 
drinking  the  health  of  the  ‘ Old  Lady  of  Burlington  House.’ 
This  reminds  me  that  we  have  an  ‘ Old  Lady  of  Victoria  Park,’ 
and  it  is  on  her  behalf  that  I am  responding  to  this  toast.  In 
this  City  of  Guilds  and  City  Companies  and  Inns  of  Court, 
perhaps  218  years  is  not  regarded  as  a great  age — a mere  child, 
scarcely  adolescent — but  if  we  look  at  such  mere  mushroom 
institutions  as  the  United  States  of  America  perhaps  we  may 
regard  this  as  respectable  middle  age  ! However,  I have  to 
say  on  behalf  of  the  Old  Lady  that  she  is  very  well  and  very 
proud  of  the  good  work  she  has  done,  proud  of  the  good  work 
she  is  still  able  to  do  and  also  proud  of  the  good  work  she  looks 
forward  to  doing,  and  very  proud  of  her  stout,  sturdy  and  lusty 
offspring.  It  is  a very  great  thing  to  see  that  this  Society  is  so 
prosperous  that  you  can  have  such  a gathering  as  you  have  here 
to-night.  I may  add  that  the  Old  Lady  hopes  to  see  her  chil- 
dren gathered  round  her  to-morrow  in  her  home,  and  she  has 
now  no  fear  of  being  bundled  out  of  house  and  home,  as  she 
might  have  been — the  home  where  she  has  been  for  the  last 
sixty  or  seventy  years.  Indeed,  we  hope  that  at  the  end  of 
another  fifty  years  when  the  centenary  of  the  Society  is  cele- 
brated it  will  be  found  that  the  Old  Dame  is  still  flourishing  as 
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she  deserves  to  flourish.  I thank  you  sincerely  for  the  manner 
in  which  you  have  received  this  toast. 

Mr.  S.  A.  CouRTAULD  (Vice-President  of  the  Huguenot 
Society  of  London)  then  rose  and  said  : We  have  eaten  our 
dinner  and  we  have  drunk  our  champagne,  which  I am  told  is 
the  generous  gift  of  an  anonymous  donor,  and  I think  we  have 
had  a very  pleasant  evening.  Our  festival  has  concluded,  but 
before  you  go  I want  to  ask  you  to  drink  the  health  of  our 
Chairman.  As  you  can  imagine,  the  organisation  of  a banquet 
of  this  sort  means  a great  deal  of  trouble,  but  I think  it  will  be 
agreed  that  the  Chairman  has  been  most  successful,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  thank  him  most  cordially  for  what  he  has  done  for  us 
this  evening.  He  is  one  of  our  oldest  members.  I think  he 
joined  the  Society  about  thirty  years  ago  and  he  has  been  on  the 
Council  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  I think  those  who  have 
heard  his  speech  this  evening  must  have  noticed  the  peculiar 
literary  flavour  of  what  he  said  to  us,  and  I think  you  will  all 
agree  that  he  has  a very  distinct  fund  of  humour,  which  not 
only  has  been  apparent  this  evening  but  is  always  apparent 
when  any  of  us  have  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  him.  My 
last  words  are  that  I feel  sure  that  this  is  an  inherited  quality, 
which  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  because  he  is  a great- 
great-nephew  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  names  in  English 
fiction,  that  of  Jane  Austen. 

The  President  : In  rising  to  thank  Mr.  Courtauld  for  his 
very  kind  remarks,  I do  not  want  to  say  more  at  this  late  hour 
of  the  evening  than  two  things.  The  first  is  that  the  real 
credit  of  arranging  what  I think  I may  now  say  has  been  this 
very  successful  banquet  is  due  almost  entirely  to  our  Hon. 
Secretary,  Mr.  Koget,  and  to  our  Assistant  Secretary,  Mr. 
Giuseppi.  The  second  thing  I want  to  say  is  that  I hope  we 
shall  have  the  pleasure  of  welcoming  as  many  of  you  as  possible 
to-morrow  at  the  Hospital. 


In  addition  to  those  already  referred  to  in  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  A.  Herve  Browning  and  M.  Pannier,  the  following  messages 
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of  congratulation  from  Societies  who  were  not  able  to  be  repre- 
sented were  received  : 

From  the  Koninhlijk  Nederlandsch  Genootscha'p  voor  Geslacht-en 
W ape7ikunde. 

‘ Le  Comite  du  “ Koninklijk  Nederlandsch  Genootschap  voor 
Geslacht-en  Wapenkunde  ” regrette  fort  d’etre  oblige  de  decliner 
I’invitation  si  appreciee  du  ‘'President  and  Council  of  the  Huguenot 
Society  of  London  ” pour  le  diner  du  17  juillet.  Le  Comite  a ITionneur 
de  presenter  ses  meilleurs  voeux  au  Huguenot  Society  of  London  a 
Toccasion  de  sa  fete  commemorative.  ’ 

From  the  Societe  d'Histoire  et  d’ Archeologie  de  Genhe. 

‘ Notre  Societe  a le  tres  grand  regret  de  ne  pouvoir  se  faire  repre- 
senter a votre  fete  jubilaire.  Permettez-moi,  du  moins,  de  vous  prier 
d’accepter  ses  respectueuses  felicitations  et  ses  voeux  d’avenir  les 
plus  sinceres. 

‘ Nous  savons  dans  quel  esprit  votre  Societe,  depuis  cinquante 
annees,  travaille  ; nous  savons  quel  noble  ideal  religieux  I’anime  ; 
nous  savons  aussi  que  la  methode  scientifique  soutient  son  oeuvre  de 
- foi  et  qu’elle  cherche  a agir  avec  une  sincerite  qui  depend  moins  des 
statuts  que  de  Tame  meme  de  chacun  de  ses  membres. 

‘ C’est  en  nous  inclinant  devant  la  grandeur  de  votre  tache, 
devant  les  succes  deja  remportes  par  votre  Societe,  devant  le  courage 
qu’elle  mettra  a prosperer  toujours  davantage,  que  la  Societe 
d’histoire  et  d’archeologie  de  Geneve — qui  atteindra  en  1937  sa 
centieme  annee — vous  adresse  un  message  de  sympathie  confraternel 
et  un  salut  vibrant.  Elle  souhaite  que  les  relations  entre  le  cite 
de  Calvin  et  votre  Societe  deviennent  toujours  plus  serrees  car  elles 
doivent  compter  au  nombre  de  ces  elements  sacres  qui  soutiennent 
les  hommes  dans  les  jours  d’epreuve  et  augmentent  leur  joie  dans  les 
heures  de  bonheur.’ 

The  following  was  received  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
French  Protestant  Church  of  London,  Soho  Square,  W.  1 : 

‘ The  Pastor  and  Consistory  of  the  Huguenot  Church  of  London 
having  been  informed  that  your  Society  was  about  to  celebrate  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  foundation,  have  asked  me  to  send  you 
on  their  behalf  their  heartfelt  congratulations  on  this  attainment, 
which  very  appropriately  falls  in  this  year  of  Royal  Jubilee  rejoicings. 
With  all  our  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  your  Golden  Jubilee 
celebrations,  I am,  dear  Sir, 

{Signed)  A.  Jaulmes,  Hon.  Secretary.' 
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Fellows  of  the  Society  will  also  like  to  read  the  following 
kind  letter  from  M.  Emile  Leonard,  Professor  of  Medieval 
History  and  the  History  of  Normandy  at  the  University  of  Caen  : 

‘ Ne  pouvant  assister  a la  reunion  a laquelle  vous  avez  bien  voulu 
mbnviter,  je  vous  prie  d’accepter  I’expression  de  mes  felicitations  et 
de  mes  voeux  pour  la  Huguenot  Society,  Descendant  d’un  refugie, 
sachant  quelles  furent  les  souffrances  du  Refuge  et  que  celui  d’Angle- 
terre  fut  un  des  plus  liberaux,  je  vous  suis  reconnaissant  de  T oeuvre 
de  fidelite  que  vous  accomplissez  avec  une  impartialite  et  une 
exactitude  reconnus.  Aussi  souhaite-je  que  votre  Societe  prospere 
de  plus  en  plus  pour  la  meilleure  connaissance  d’un  grand  passe 
et  pour  I’amitie  de  plus  en  plus  etroite  de  nos  deux  nations.’ 

Garden  Party  at  the  French  Hospital. 

On  the  following  day  (Thursday,  July  18)  a Eeception  and 
Garden  Party  were  held  at  the  French  Hospital  (La  Providence), 
Victoria  Park  Pioad,  South  Hackney,  E.  9,  by  kind  permission 
of  the  Governor  and  Directors,  and  a company  of  about  150 
Fellows  and  guests  were  received  by  the  President,  Mr.  R.  A. 
Austen-Leigh,  assisted  by  His  Honour  Judge  Dumas,  Deputy- 
Governor  of  the  Hospital,  and  Mrs.  Dumas. 

A selection  from  the  valuable  collection  of  portraits,  prints, 
plate,  MSS.  and  printed  books  relating  to  French  Protestant 
history  belonging  to  the  Hospital,  or  forming  part  of  the  com- 
bined Library  of  the  Hospital  and  the  Huguenot  Society,  were 
on  view,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Miss  W. 
Turner,  who  took  much  trouble  in  arranging  the  display. 

The  band  of  H.M.  Scots  Guards  (by  kind  permission  of 
Colonel  E.  W.  S.  Balfour,  D.S.O.,  O.B.E.,  M.C.,  Lieut. -Colonel 
commanding  Scots  Guards)  played  a selection  of  music,  largely 
taken  from  the  works  of  French  composers,  and  including  a selec- 
tion from  Meyerbeer’s  opera  ‘ Les  Huguenots,’  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lieut.  H.  E.  Dowell,  L.R.A.M.,  P.S.M.,  and  tea  and 
light  refreshments  were  served  in  a marquee  in  the  grounds. 

The  objects  on  view  in  the  Hospital  were  divided  into  two 
main  groups  of  exhibits,  and  the  principal  items  are  detailed 
below  : 

A.  The  Persecution  : our  Fathers  in  France. 

Facsimiles  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  the  Revocation,  with 
contemporary  English  translation  of  the  Revocation. 
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Original  signature  of  Henry  IV  of  France  on  a deed  granting 
a ruined  castle  to  a gentleman. 

Needlework  picture  of  the  Temple  at  Charenton  copied  from 
a print  of  1708. 

Reproductions  of  curious  early  prints  dealing  with  the  massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  etc. 

Account  with  plates  of  the  celebrations  held  in  Rome  on  the 
news  of  the  Revocation. 

^Pictures  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Church  in  the  Desert, 
and  a curious  MS.  copy  of  Cavalier  s Memoires  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Cevennes  published  in  1726,  the  date,  author  and  pur- 
pose of  which  are  unknown. 

Facsimiles  of  other  petitions  and  decrees. 

B.  The  Refuge  : our  Fathers  in  England. 

Facsimile  of  the  Charter  of  Edward  VI  to  the  Strangers’  Church, 
afterwards  Austin  Friars  and  Threadneedle  St. 

Copies  of  petition  for  permission  to  build  St.  Martin  Orgars 
Church,  of  petition  by  Schomberg  and  Ruvigny  to  Louis  XIV 
on  behalf  of  the  Huguenots,  and  of  petition  for  further 
grants  for  relief  of  Refugees. 

Letters  Patent  of  Charles  II  for  founding  of  Savoy  Church 
(original). 

Examples  of  the  Archives  of  the  Refugee  Churches,  Actes,  a 
certificate  of  membership. 

Royal  Bounty  papers  : MS.  statement  of  expenditure,  printed 
ditto.  Minute  books  with  special  note  on  the  entry  recording 
the  bequest  of  Gastigny  for  founding  the  French  Hospital, 
accounts  of  1690  connected,  with  the  old  Pest  House. 

MS.  finely  bound  list  of  Huguenot  officers  serving  under 
William  III. 

The  original  Charter  of  Incorporation  granted  by  George  I to 
the  French  Hospital,  1718. 

The  first  Minute  Book  and  Account  Book  of  the  Hospital. 

Documents  connected  with  the  Westminster  French  Protes- 
tant Charity  School. 

Copy  of  Jubilee  Address  to  King  and  Queen  from  the  Canter- 
bury Crypt  congregation. 

Quadricentenary  of  Publication  of  Calvin's  Institutes. 

Group  of  books,  including  his  edition  of  the  Bible,  1565. 

* Items  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  recent  acquisitions. 
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Bibles  and  Liturgies. 

The  Olivetan  Bible,  first  French  Protestant  version,  1536. 

Liturgies  used  by  the  Conformist  and  non-Conformist  types  of 
Refugee  Church. 

Marot  and  Beza’s  version  of  the  Psalms. 

Pulpit  Bible  of  Threadneedle  Street. 

Other  French  and  English  Bibles  and  prayer  books. 

Important  Books. 

*First  edition  of  Sully’s  Memoires,  printed  at  his  own  chateau. 

*Jean  Crispin’s  Actes  de  Martyrs,  first  French  edition. 

Samuel  Morland’s  Persecution  in  Piedmont  (Cromwell’s  agent 
to  report  on  persecutions). 

*Rare  edition  of  de  Mornay’s  Verite  de  la  Religion  Chrestienne, 
not  in  the  British  Museum  ; also  English  translation  by  Sir 
Philip  Sidney. 

Illustrated  books  and  specimens  of  silk,  to  show  the  work  of  Huguenot 
craftsmen,  including  fire-screen  of  fine  brocade  and  newly 
issued  book  on  Paul  de  Lamerie  by  P.  A.  S.  Phillips. 

Silver. 

Communion  Plate  of  All  Hallows,  Thames  Street ; Hoxton 
French  Church  ; Church  of  the  Savoy,  made  by  Louis  Cuny, 
a refugee.  Tankard  of  1685. 

Manuscripts. 

The  Serces  letters,  autograph  letters  of  Antoine  Court  the  elder 
and  younger. 

The  Ott  letters  and  diary.  John  Henry  Ott,  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  at  Zurich,  first  half  of  seventeenth  century.  Letters 
in  Latin  and  French  from  various  European  scholars  to 
Ott  and  a diary  of  a journey  made  by  him  c.  1620. 

*MS.  dealing  with  Jean  Migault,  galerien,  presented  by  Philip 
Guedalla. 


A few  copies  remain  of  the  Souvenir  Booklet,  outlining  the  history 
and  activities  of  the  Society  and  entitled  A Fifty  Years'  Bond  of 
Fellowship,  which  was  distributed  at  the  Dinner  and  Garden  Party. 
Fellows  who  were  not  present  and  are  desirous  of  having  a copy  are 
invited  to  apply  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  13  Phillimore  Gardens, 
W.  8. 


Items  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  recent  acquisitions. 
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$)U5uenot  Qimtor^  of  tl^e  33ank  of  dguglanlr. 

By  W.  MARSTON  ACRES. 

When  the  Bank  of  England  was  founded,  in  1694,  many  of  the 
most  eminent  merchants  in  the  City  of  London  were  of  foreign 
origin,  and  amongst  them  were  the  descendants  of  those  French 
Protestants  who  had  sought  refuge  in  England  during  the  later 
years  of  the  sixteenth  century  when  persecution  on  the  Con- 
tinent was  at  its  height.  It  was  natural  that  these  men  should 
support  the  Kevolution  of  1688  which  placed  a Protestant 
King  on  the  throne  of  England,  and  when  the  Whig  Govern- 
ment passed  an  Act  for  the  establishment  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  mainly  as  an  expedient  for  raising  money  to  carry  on 
the  war  with  France,  the  foreign  Protestants  then  resident  in 
this  country  made  substantial  subscriptions  towards  the 
required  capital,  being  impelled  to  do  so  by  the  realisation  that 
their  lives  and  liberties  would  be  endangered  if  James  II  should 
regain  the  throne  of  England  through  help  given  to  him  by 
His  Most  Christian  Majesty  Louis  XIV. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Government  counted  on  such 
support,  for  in  the  Act  by  which  the  Bank  of  England  came 
into  being  a clause  was  inserted  authorising  the  Commissioners 
to  receive  subscriptions  from  ‘ natives  and  foreigners,’  and 
providing  that  all  subscribers  should  be  incorporated  under 
the  title  ‘ The  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England  ’ ; 
but  it  was  stipulated  that  only  natural-born  subjects,  or 
persons  who  had  been  naturalised  in  this  country,  should  be 
capable  of  holding  the  offices  of  Governors  and  Directors. 

The  first  election  of  Governors  took  place  on  July  10,  1694, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  twenty-four  Directors  were 
chosen,  voting  at  these  elections  being  confined  to  persons  who 
held  at  least  £500  of  stock  in  their  own  right.  The  extent  to 
which  the  foreign  merchants  and  their  friends  had  subscribed 
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towards  the  capital  of  the  Bank  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
amongst  those  elected  on  this  occasion  were  seven  men  of 
Huguenot  extraction,  viz.  Sir  John  Houblon,  who  was  chosen 
as  Governor,  and  Sir  James  Houblon,  Abraham  Houblon, 
John  Lordell,  James  Denew,  Theodore  Janssen,  and  Samuel 
Lethieullier,  who  were  chosen  to  be  Directors. 

Sir  John  Houblon  was  the  third  son  of  James  Houblon,  a 
merchant  in  Bearbinder  Lane,  by  Marie,  daughter  of  Jean  DuQuesne, 
and  the  grandson  of  a certain  Pierre  Houblon  who  fled  to  England 
from  Lille  during  the  Alva  persecutions.  John  Houblon  was  born  in 
1632,  and  in  1660  he  married  Marie,  daughter  of  Isaac  Jurin.  Until 
1670  he  was  associated  with  his  brothers  in  business,  but  in  that  year 
he  acquired  the  lease  of  a mansion  in  Threadneedle  Street  from 
which  thereafter  he  carried  on  business  on  his  own  account.  In 
1689  he  was  elected  an  Alderman  of  London,  and  in  the  same  year 
he  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  Sheriffs  and  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  He  held  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Grocers’  Company 
in  1690-91  ; and  in  1694,  having  subscribed  £10,000  towards  the 
capital  of  the  Bank,  he  was  elected  Governor,  and  continued  in  that 
position  until  1697.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  was  possible 
for  him,  whilst  he  was  Governor,  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  a Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  Member  of  Parliament  for  Bodmin,  and  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  but  in  the  year  1695-96  he  held  all  these  offices. 
Strenuous  work  seems  to  have  agreed  with  him,  as  he  was  in  his 
80th  year  when  he  died  in  1712.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Christopher-le-Stocks,  which  adjoined  his  house  in  Threadneedle 
Street. 

On  the  site  of  his  house,  twenty  years  later,  George  Sampson 
began  to  erect  the  first  Bank  of  England,  and  the  business  of 
the  Corporation  was  first  carried  on  in  the  Threadneedle  Street 
premises  on  June  5,  1734. 

Sir  James  Houblon,  an  elder  brother  of  Sir  John,  was  born  in 
1629,  and  in  1658  he  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Charles  Wynne. 
From  his  house  in  Winchester  Street  he  carried  on  business  as  a 
merchant  in  partnership  with  two  of  his  younger  brothers.  Like 
his  brother.  Sir  John,  he  attained  both  civic  and  parliamentary 
honours,  for  he  was  chosen  Alderman  of  London  and  was  knighted 
in  1692,  and  from  1698  until  his  death  in  1700  he  was  M.P.  for  the 
City  of  London. 
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Sir  James  Houblon  was  a particular  friend  of  Samuel  Pep^^s, 
and  his  name  appears  frequently  in  the  famous  Diary.  At 
their  first  meeting  on  February  1,  1665,  Pepys  thought  him 
‘ a pretty  serious  man,’  but  a business  acquaintance  soon 
ripened  into  friendship  and  a year  later  Pepys  records  in  his 
diary  of  Sir  James  : ‘ a man  I love  mightily  and  will  not  lose 
his  acquaintance.’  Only  a severe  attack  of  gout  prevented 
Pepys  from  attending  the  funeral  of  his  friend  at  the  church 
of  St.  Benet,  Paul’s  Wharf. 

Abraham  Houblon,  bom  in  1640,  was  in  partnership  with  his 
brothers  James  and  Isaac  in  Winchester  Street.  In  1672  he  married 
Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Hubert,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
He  was  associated  with  the  Bank  until  1708,  serving  as  Deputy 
Governor  from  1701  to  1703  and  as  Governor  from  1703  to  1705, 
and  after  his  retirement  from  business  he  resided  at  his  wife’s  estate 
at  Langley  in  Buckinghamshire  until  his  death  in  1722. 

His  son  Richard  was  elected  a Director  of  the  Bank  in  1713, 
and  his  daughter  Anne  married  Henry  Temple,  first  Viscount 
- Palmerston,  and  became  the  ancestress  of  the  famous  Victorian 
statesman. 

The  Houblon  influence  on  the  Bank  Directorate  was 
strengthened  by  the  inclusion  of  John  Lor  dell  amongst  the 
original  Directors,  for  his  brother  James  Lordell,  v>^ith  whom 
he  was  in  business  in  New  Fish  Street,  had  married  Sara,  a 
sister  of  the  Houblon  brothers. 

John  Lordell  was  the  son  of  a London  merchant  of  the  same 
name  whose  ancestry  I have  not  been  able  to  trace,  but  the  Lourdels 
were  of  French  extraction,  and  the  marriage  of  the  Bank  Director 
to  Sarah  Hill  took  place  at  the  French  Protestant  Church,  Thread- 
needle  Street,  in  1649.  His  second  marriage  to  Ann  Bridges  took 
place  at  the  church  of  All  Hallows,  Staining,  in  1697.  John  Lordell 
remained  a Director  of  the  Bank  until  his  death  in  1726  at  a very 
advanced  age. 

As  his  death  occurred  seventy-seven  years  after  his  first 
marriage,  it  appears  likely  that  he  was  a centenarian  when  be 
died,  unless  he  was  married  at  an  unusually  early  age. 

Theodore  Janssen  was  the  eldest  son  of  Abraham  Janssen  of 
Angouleme,  and  the  grandson  of  Theodore  Janssen  de  Heiz,  the 
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Protestant  Governor  of  Brussels,  who  was  beheaded  after  the  capture 
of  that  city  by  Alexander,  Prince  of  Parma,  in  1585.  Theodore 
Janssen,  the  Bank  Director,  was  born  at  Angouleme,  but  he  came  to 
England  in  1680  and  was  naturalised  four  years  later.  He  married 
Williamsa,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Henley  ; he  was  knighted  in 
1698,  and  in  1715  was  created  a Baronet.  He  severed  his  connexion 
with  the  Bank  in  1719  to  become  a Director  of  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany, a decision  which  he  must  afterwards  have  regretted,  for 
although  he  was  innocent  of  any  fraud  in  connexion  with  that 
Company  the  greater  part  of  his  estate  was  confiscated  and  he  was 
expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons  —where  he  had  sat  as  Member 
for  Yarmouth  since  1715 — -after  the  collapse  of  the  Company  in 
1720.  He  survived  until  1748,  and  at  his  death  he  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Wimbledon. 

One  of  his  sons,  Sir  Stephen  Theodore  Janssen,  was  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  in  the  year  1754-55. 

Amongst  the  many  entries  relating  to  the  family  of  Denew 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  registers  of  the  French  Church, 
Threadneedle  Street,  it  is  not  easy  to  identify  the  particular 
James  Denew  who  was  one  of  the  original  Directors  of  the 
Bank,  but  it  seems  probable  that  he  was  the  son  of  James 
Denew  and  Mary  Maurois,  whose  baptism  is  recorded  in  the 
registers  of  the  French  Church,  Threadneedle  Street,  as  having 
taken  place  on  November  25,  1627.  If  this  surmise  be  correct 
he  was  descended  from  a certain  Philippe  de  Noued  of  Caen 
who  came  to  England  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 
and  made  his  home  at  Canterbury. 

James  Denew,  who  was  a merchant  in  Mark  Lane  in  partnership 
with  his  brother  Nathaniel,  was  married  in  1651  to  Marie,  daughter 
of  Jean  de  Lillers  of  Canterbury.  He  died  in  1705,  and  was  buried 
in  the  church  of  All  Hallows,  Barking. 

The  last  of  the  original  Directors  with  whom  I am  con- 
cerned is 

Samuel  Lethieullier,  third  son  of  John  Lethieullier  of  Great 
Ilford  by  Jane,  daughter  of  John  de  la  Forterie.  His  great-grand- 
father was  martyred  at  Valenciennes  in  1568  ; his  grandfather  died 
at  Cologne  in  1593  leaving  a widow  and  one  son,  John,  who  came  to 
England  with  his  mother  in  1605  after  the  death  of  her  second 
husband,  Jan  de  Weiz  of  Frankfort.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
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War  in  England,  John  Lethieullier  took  his  wife  and  family  to 
Holland  and  his  son  Samuel  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1643,  but 
the  family  returned  to  England  later  and  settled  at  Lewisham. 
Samuel  Lethieullier  became  a prosperous  merchant  in  Broad  Street 
and  in  1697-98  he  was  Master  of  the  Grocers’  Company.  His  elder 
brothers,  John  and  Christopher,  becaKie  Sheriffs  of  London  and  were 
knighted,  but  Samuel  declined  a similar  office  when  he  was  elected 
in  1695.  He  died,  unmarried,  in  1710. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Huguenot  members  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  ever  found  it  necessary  to  act  as  a body  in 
opposition  to  the  other  Directors,  for  all  were  agreed  that  sup- 
port should  be  given  to  the  AVhig  Government  in  order  to  keep 
James  II  out  of  England,  but  in  the  difficulties  through  which 
the  Bank  passed  in  its  early  years  these  men  of  foreign  blood 
proved  their  worth.  Two  of  them.  Sir  James  Houblon  and 
Theodore  Janssen,  were  chosen  as  members  of  a Committee 
which  v/as  established  at  Antwerp  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
money  for  the  army  in  Flanders,  and  in  the  crisis  of  1696  Sir 
John  Houblon  acted  with  such  prudence  and  sagacity  that  the 
" Directors  presented  him  with  a silver  tankard  ‘ in  token  of  his 
great  ability,  industry,  and  strict  uprightness  at  a time  of 
extreme  difficulty.’  This  tankard,  after  many  wanderings,  is 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Bank. 

In  1697  two  more  Huguenot  Directors  were  elected — 
Charles  Chambrelan  and  Samuel  Bulteele.  The  Chambrelans 
were  a French  family,  and  it  is  on  record  that  Peter  Chambrelan, 
a merchant  of  Kouen,  came  to  England  in  1572  after  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day,  and  was  naturalised  in 
1583.  It  is  probable  that  the  Bank  Director  was  a descendant 
of  this  Peter  Chambrelan,  although  there  are  gaps  in  the 
pedigree  of  the  family  which  I have  not  yet  been  able  to  hll. 

Charles  Chambrelan  was  a merchant  in  Great  St.  Helens,  and 
he  served  as  an  Alderman  of  London  in  the  year  1687-88.  He 
married  Rachel,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  an  Alderman  of 
London,  and  at  his  death  in  1705  he  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Helen,  Bishopsgate,  where  there  is  a monument  to  his  memory. 
In  his  will  he  mentions  his  cousin  Ann  Mary  Godfrey,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Chambrelan  and  widow  of  Michael  Godfrey, 
first  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank. 
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Samuel  Bulteele  was  the  fifth  son  of  Peter  Biilteele,  a merchant 
of  London,  and  grandson  of  Giles  Bulteele  of  Tournai  who  took 
refuge  in  England  in  1566  or  1567.  He  was  a merchant  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Peter-le-Poer  : he  married  Mary  Turin  of  Islington  in 
1673,  and  his  death  occurred  in  1709. 

Another  Frenchman  was  elected  to  the  Court  of  Directors 
in  1698,  viz.  : 

Peter  Delme,  eldest  son  of  Peter  Delme,  citizen  and  dyer  of 
London,  and  grandson  of  Philippe  Delme,  Minister  of  the  French 
Church  at  Canterbury  whose  father  was  a refugee  from  France. 
Peter  Delme,  the  Director,  was  baptised  at  the  French  Church, 
Threadneedle  Street,  in  1667.  In  1712  he  was  elected  an  Alderman 
of  London,  served  as  Sheriff  in  1717-18,  and  was  chosen  Lord  Mayor 
in  1723.  From  1713  to  1715  he  was  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Bank, 
and  Governor  from  1715  to  1717,  and  in  the  year  1714  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  He  married  (1)  Anne,  daughter  of  Cornelius 
Macham  of  Southampton,  and  (2)  Mary,  daughter  of  William 
Fawkener,  a Director  of  the  Bank.  His  death  occurred  in  1728,  and 
he  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Margaret  Pattens,  where  a splendid 
monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

The  Delme  and  Denew  families  were  related,  and  James 
Denew,  the  Bank  Director,  with  his  wife,  acted  as  sponsors  at 
the  baptism  of  Sir  Peter’s  brother,  Samuel,  in  1669. 

William  Des  Bouverie  became  a Director  in  1700.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  Edward  Des  Bouverie,  merchant  of  London,  by  Anne, 
daughter  of  Jacob  de  la  Forterie.  The  great-grandfather  of  the 
Director,  Laurens  Des  Bouverie,  a master  silk-weaver  of  Sainghen, 
near  Lille,  came  to  London  with  his  wife  in  1568,  and  after  settling 
for  a time  at  Sandwich,  he  removed  to  Canterbury  : his  son  (the 
Director’s  grandfather)  settled  in  London  and  carried  on  business 
as  a merchant  in  Broad  Street.  William  Des  Bouverie  was  Deputy 
Governor  of  the  Bank  from  1707  to  1709,  but  he  did  not  occupy  the 
post  of  Governor,  although  he  remained  a Director  of  the  Bank  until 
1711.  In  1714  he  was  created  a Baronet.  He  married  (1)  Mary, 
daughter  of  James  Edwards,  and  (2)  Ann,  daughter  of  David  Urry. 
His  death  occurred  in  1717,  and  he  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Catherine  Cree,  where  a tablet  to  his  memory  still  remains  affixed 
to  one  of  the  pillars. 

I am  unable  to  produce  sufficient  evidence  that  John  Emilie, 
who  was  elected  a Director  in  1708,  has  any  claim  to  be  included 
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amongst  the  Huguenot  Directors,  but  I am  introducing  his 
name  here  as  there  is  a possibility  that  such  evidence  may  he 
forthcoming. 

John  Emilie  was  a merchant  of  London  who  married  Martha, 
daughter  of  Christopher  Brodridge  of  Bishopsgate,  and  the  facts 
that  tell  in  favour  of  a possible  French  ancestry  are  (I)  his  burial 
in  1711  took  place  at  Wandsworth  where  many  Huguenot  families 
are  known  to  have  settled,  and  (2)  Elizabeth  Emilie,  who  was 
probably  a daughter  of  the  Director,  married  in  1722  a Frenchman 
named  Paul  D ’Aranda. 

The  preference  shown  by  the  proprietors  in  choosing  as 
Directors  men  who  were  related  to  earlier  Directors  is  exempli- 
fied by  the  election  of  Christopher  Lethieullier  in  1712  and  of 
Kichard  Houblon  in  1713.  The  former  was  a nephew  of 
Samuel  Lethieullier,  who  had  died  in  1710,  and  the  latter  was 
the  son  of  Abraham  Houblon  who  had  retired  from  the  Direc- 
torate in  1708,  and  a nephew  of  Sir  John  Houblon  who  had  died 
in  1712. 

Christopher  Lethieullier  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Christopher 
Lethieullier,  Sheriff  of  London,  by  Jeanne,  daughter  of  Peter 
Ducane  : he  was  a merchant  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Bothaw,  and 
his  country  seat  was  at  Belmont,  Middlesex.  He  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Woolfe  of  Hackney,  and  his  death  took  place 
at  Bath  in  1736. 

Richard  Houblon,  son  of  Abraham  Houblon,  was  knighted  in 
1715.  He  died  unmarried  in  1724  and  was  buried  at  Langley, 
Bucks. 

John  Francis  Fauquier,  who  became  a Director  in  1716,  was 
the  son  of  John  Fauquier,  a Huguenot,  who  came  to  England  after 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  was  naturalised  in  1688. 
John  Francis  Fauquier,  who  was  naturalised  in  1698,  was  for  some 
time  Deputy  Master  of  the  Mint.  He  married  Elizabeth  Chamber- 
layne,  and  had  by  her  a son,  Francis,  who  was  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Virginia  from  1753  to  1768. 

The  DuQuesne  or  Du  Cane  family  had  been  associated  with 
the  Bank  since  its  establishment,  but  the  first  of  the  name  to 
become  a Director  was  Richard  Du  Cane,  son  of  Peter  Du  Cane, 
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who  was  elected  to  that  position  in  1720  : his  father  had  become 
a British  subject  by  naturalisation  in  1657. 

Richakd  Du  Cane  was  a merchant  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras, 
Soper  Lane,  and  was  sometime  M.P.  for  Colchester  : he  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  Nehemiah  Lyde  of  Coggeshall,  Essex,  and  was 
buried  at  that  place  in  1744. 

Delillers  Carbonnel  was  the  seventh  son  of  William  Carbonnel 
of  Caen  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  de  Lillers.  He  was  nephew 
to  James  Denew,  and  cousin  to  Sir  Philip  Delme,  both  of  whom  were 
Directors  of  the  Bank,  and  he  married  Elizabeth  Warren  who  was  a 
granddaughter  of  the  said  James  Denew.  He  was  first  chosen  to 
be  a Director  of  the  Bank  in  1722,  and  he  held  ofiice  as  Deputy 
Governor  from  1738  to  1740,  and  as  Governor  from  1740  to  1742. 
His  death  occurred  in  1747,  when  he  was  78  years  of  age. 

James  Gaultier,  the  son  of  Henry  Gaultier  of  Angouleme,  came 
to  England  and  was  naturalised  in  1700.  He  was  a merchant  in 
Lime  Street  Square,  and  was  elected  a Director  of  the  Bank  in  1728. 
He  married  Martha  Cottiby,  and  his  death  took  place  in  1748. 

Another  member  of  the  Lethieullier  family  became  a 
Director  in  1734,  viz.  Benjamin  Lethieullier,  second  son  of 
Sir  Christopher  Lethieullier,  whose  elder  brother,  Christopher, 
had  been  elected  a Director  more  than  twenty  years  earlier. 

Benjamin  Lethieullier  before  becoming  a Director  of  the 
Bank  had  held  similar  positions  in  both  the  South  Sea  and  East 
India  Companies,  but  from  1734  until  his  death  in  1760  he  continued 
his  connexion  with  the  Bank,  serving  from  1749  to  1750  as  Deputy 
Governor.  He  was  married,  but  I have  not  been  able  to  discover 
the  name  of  his  wife. 

Benjamin  Longuet,  the  third  son  of  Samuel  Longuet,  and  prob- 
ably a grandson  of  John  Longuet  of  Bayeux,  was  also  chosen  to 
be  a Director  in  1734.  From  1745  to  1747  he  was  Deputy  Governor, 
and  from  1747  to  1749  Governor  of  the  Bank,  and  he  remained  on 
the  Directorate  until  his  death  in  1761  : he  was  unmarried. 

In  1738  Sir  John  Lequesne  was  elected  a Director.  Families 
of  this  name  were  living  at  Tournai  and  at  Eouen  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  as  the  available  evidence  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  Bank  Director  belonged  to  the  Kouen 
branch  of  the  family,  he  is  probably  the  John  Lequesne  whose 
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name  appears  in  a list  of  ‘ distressed  Protestants,  aliens  born  ’ 
who  were  naturalised  in  1700. 

Sir  John  Lequesne  was  elected  an  Alderman  of  London  in 
1735,  in  1737  he  was  knighted,  and  in  1739  he  was  chosen  a Sheriff 
of  London.  He  married  Mary  Knight,  of  whom  all  that  I have  been 
able  to  discover  is  that  she  was  a Hampshire  lady.  Sir  John  was 
only  associated  with  the  Bank  for  three  years,  as  he  died  in  1741 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter-le-Poer,  Broad  Street. 

Claude  Fonnereau,  who  became  a Director  in  1739,  was  born 
at  La  Rochelle,  being  the  son  of  Zacharie  Fonnereau  of  that  place. 
He  came  to  England  in  1689  when  he  was  still  a boy,  was  naturalised 
in  1698,  and  carried  on  business  as  a merchant  in  Sise  Lane.  He 
married  (1)  Elizabeth  Bureau,  (2)  Anne  Boehnie,  and  his  death 
occurred  in  1740. 

Between  1739  and  1754  none  of  the  new  Directors  elected 
appears  to  have  been  of  Huguenot  ancestry,  unless  Matthew 
Clarmont,  whose  ancestors  lived  at  Bordeaux,  should  prove  to 
be  so  after  further  investigation.  In  1754,  however,  Philip 
de  la  Haize,  son  of  Moses  de  la  Haize  of  Dieppe  who  had  been 
naturalised  in  1687,  was  elected  a Director. 

Philip  de  la  Haize  was  a prosperous  merchant  who  had  a 
country  house  at  Tottenham  High  Cross.  He  died  unmarried  in 
1769  and_  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Tottenham,  where 
there  is  a monument  to  his  memory. 

And,  in  1755, 

Peter  Du  Cane,  the  son  of  a former  Director  of  the  Bank,  Richard 
Du  Cane,  became  a Director  : he  had  held  a similar  office  in  the  East 
India  Company  from  1750  to  1753.  He  married  Mary,  daughter  of 
Henry  Norris  of  Hackney,  purchased  the  manor  of  Great  Braxted, 
Essex,  and  was  chosen  High  Sheriff  for  Essex  in  1744.  He  retained 
his  connexion  with  the  Bank  until  his  death  in  1803  at  the  age 
of  90,  when  he  was  buried  at  Great  Braxted. 

After  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  the  Gaussens, 
a French  family  from  the  province  of  Languedoc,  fled  to 
Geneva,  and  from  that  place,  in  1739,  Peter  Gaussen,  the  third 
son  of  Paul  Gaussen,  came  to  London  to  join  his  uncle,  who  was 
a merchant  in  the  parish  of  St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate. 
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Peter  Gaussen  was  elected  a Director  of  the  Bank  in  1761  and 
he  served  as  Deputy  Governor  from  1776  to  1777,  and  as  Governor 
from  1777  to  1779.  He  married  Anna  Maria,  sister  of  Samuel 
Bosanquet,  another  Huguenot  Director  of  the  Bank.  At  his  death 
in  1788  Peter  Gaussen  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate,  where  he  is  commemorated  by  a monument. 

Samuel  Bosanquet,  brother-in-law  of  Peter  Gaussen,  was  the 
son  of  Samuel  Bosanquet  of  Forest  House,  Leyton,  and  the  grandson 
of  David  Bosanquet,  a native  of  Lunell  in  the  province  of  Languedoc, 
who  fled  to  England  in  1686  and  was  naturalised  in  1698.  Samuel 
Bosanquet  became  a Director  of  the  Bank  in  1771,  and  he  served  as 
Deputy  Governor  from  1789  to  1791,  and  as  Governor  from  1791 
to  1793.  Samuel  Bosanquet,  who  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of 
Henry  Hunter,  died  in  1806. 

A memorandum  book  containing  many  interesting  notes  con- 
nected with  his  activities  as  a Director  is  still  preserved  at  the 
Bank. 

Martyn  Fonnereau,  who  became  a Director  in  1771,  was  the 
grandson  of  Claude  Fonnereau  (a  Director  of  the  Bank)  and  the 
second  son  of  Zachary  Philip  Fonnereau,  M.P.,  by  his  wife  Margaret, 
daughter  of  George  Martyn  of  Oddington  : he  died  unmarried  in 
1817,  but  had  ceased  to  be  a Director  of  the  Bank  many  years 
earlier. 

The  name  of  Peter  Isaac  Thellusson  is  included  here  with 
some  hesitation,  for  his  father  Peter  Thellusson,  although  born 
in  Paris,  was  not  naturalised  until  1762  and  the  name  suggests 
that  the  family  was  of  Teutonic  rather  than  of  Gallic  origin. 

Peter  Isaac  Thellusson  became  a Director  of  the  Bank  in 
1787  at  the  early  age  of  26,  and  he  retained  his  connexion  with  the 
Bank  until  1806,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  of  Ireland  as 
Baron  Rendlesham : he  was  M.P.  for  Midhurst  1790-96,  for  Malmes- 
bury 1796-1802,  and  for  Bossiney  from  1807  until  his  death  in  the 
following  year.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Eleanor,  daughter  of  John 
Cornwall  of  Hendon,  a Director  of  the  Bank. 

It  is  on  record  that  a certain  Peter  Cazalet,  a native  of 
Sommieres  in  Languedoc,  came  to  England  and  was  naturalised 
in  1696,  and  it  seems  probable  that  he  was  the  grandfather  of 
the  Bank  Director  of  that  name. 
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Peter  Cazalet,  Director  of  the  Bank  from  1792  to  1794,  was 
the  fourth  son  of  Peter  Cazalet  of  Austin  Friars.  He  married  Sarah, 
daughter  of  James  Haughton  Langston,  who  was  also  a Director  of 
the  Bank,  and  his  death  occurred  in  1811. 

The  next  name  which  must  be  included  in  my  list  is  that  of 
Bonamy  Dobree,  for,  although  he  did  not  become  a Director 
of  the  Bank  until  1835,  he  was  descended  from  a certain 
Huguenot,  John  Dobree,  who  fled  from  Normandy  in  1570  and 
settled  in  the  Isle  of  Guernsey. 

Bonamy  Dobree  was  the  sixth  son  of  Samuel  Dobree,  a London 
merchant,  and  he  was  himself  a merchant  in  Tokenhouse  Yard  : he 
remained  a Director  of  the  Bank  until  his  death  in  1863,  and  was 
Deputy  Governor  from  1857  to  1859  and  Governor  from  1859  to 
1861.  He  married  Caroline,  daughter  of  John  Locke. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  Huguenot  namm  amongst 
the  later  Directors  except  that  of 

Augustus  Prevost,  son  of  George  Prevost  of  Geneva,  who 
claimed  descent  from  a Poitou  family  which  took  refuge  in  Geneva 
in  1572.  Augustus  Prevost  was  a Director  of  the  Bank  from  1881 
to  1913,  serving  as  Deputy  Governor  1899-1901,  and  as  Governor 
1901-3.  He  married  Florence,  daughter  of  Frederick  Nash  Fordham 
of  Royston,  and  in  1902  he  was  created  a baronet.  His  death 
occurred  on  December  6,  1913. 
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lAoalrsi  of  fflfs^tnu):  Clje  fflragonnalDied  of  1685, 
from  Sanpufah^ftetr  Setters  anU 

By  C.  E.  LART. 

All  roads  are  roads  of  Destiny  ; some  of  individual  and  small 
destinies,  others  which  affect  the  fate  of  Nations. 

It  is  a far  cry  from  Thouars  in  Poitou  to  Isandhlwana  in  the 
Transvaal,  nevertheless  they  are  linked  together.  One  of  the 
roads  which  leads  from  Thouars  to  Saumur  passes  through  level 
country,  set  with  cornfields  and  grass-land,  for  some  miles, 
when  it  dips  down  into  a shallow  valley,  watered  by  a stream 
which  flows  through  water-meadows,  fringed  with  poplars,  in 
which  the  cattle  stand  knee  deep  in  the  shallows.  There  is  a 
cluster  of  old  houses,  and  before  you  come  to  them,  an  ancient 
bridge.  Above  the  bridge  there  is  a mill  pool,  shaded  at  the 
far  end  by  poplars  and  fringed  with  reeds  and  rushes,  among 
which  lies  an  old  punt. 

The  pool  is  deep  and  clear  and  cool,  and  in  its  green  depths 
sway  the  long  streamers  of  the  water-weed.  Bed  and  green 
dragon-flies  dart  above  the  still  surface  of  the  pool,  set  with  the 
broad  leaves  and  white  cups  of  water-lilies. 

The  place  is  an  abode  of  ancient  peace,  and  seems  as  if  it 
had  gathered  the  calm  and  quiet  of  a thousand  summers  into 
its  arms. 

On  a day  in  the  year  1683  there  came  two  horsemen  riding 
down  the  hill.  The  first  was  a French  gentleman,  wearing  a 
three-cornered  hat,  the  brims  turned  up  at  the  side  and  with  a 
white  plume.  He  wore  his  hair  in  a queue  and  had  a ruff  at  his 
neck,  tied  with  a riband,  and  lace  ruffles  at  his  wrist.  His  doublet 
was  plum -coloured  and  embroidered  with  silver,  and  his  riding- 
coat  of  dark  red,  with  wide  skirts  which  came  to  his  knees.  He 
wore  a sword  at  his  side,  which  hung  from  a belt  across  his 
right  shoulder.  In  front,  on  either  side  of  the  saddle-bow,  were 
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t^o  pistols  in  their  holsters,  and  t)ehind  him  Avas  strapped  his 
valise.  His  servant  was  dressed  in  more  sober  mien,  but  he 
too  carried  a sword  and  two  pistols  in  their  holsters. 

When  they  came  to  the  bridge  they  stopped  for  a moment  and 
looked  at  the  mill  pool — at  least  I think  they  must  have  done 
so  ; for  no  one  coming  out  of  that  turmoil  and  strife  which  lay 
behind  them  and  before  them  could  have  failed  to  do  so. 

Then  they  turned  their  horses’  heads  and  rode  on,  up  the 
hill,  to  Saumur,  and  across  the  Loire  into  La  Perche  and 
Normandy — to  England. 

The  first  rider  was  Louis  Jacques  Le  Vasseur  de  Cougnee, 
styled  by  courtesy  Marquis  de  Puissar,  son  of  Georges  Ije 
Vasseur  Cougnee,  Marquis  de  Thouars. 

WM  meet  him  next  at  St.  James’s  : in  and  about  the  purlieus 
of  the  Palace.  But  the  St.  James’s  of  his  day  was  very  different 
from  that  we  know^  to-day,  for  London  was  spreading  westward 
and  changing  the  country  village  into  a suburb.  Spring 
Gardens,  which  gave  its  nam.e  to  one  of  our  Huguenot 
churches,  was  in  its  early  stage  of  the  residential  quarter 
which  it  afterwards  became. 

In  1685,  according  to  Macaulay,  new  St.  James’s  Square,  built 
on  the  site  of  old  St.  James’s  Fields,  was  a receptacle  for  offal 
and  refuse,  and  all  the  dead  cats  and  dogs  of  Westminster. 
St.  James’s  Street  was  being  changed  from  a country  lane  which 
ran  from  the  Palace,  north  to  the  Exeter  Eoad,  and  large  houses 
were  being  built  on  both  sides  of  it.  The  backs  of  those  on  the 
west  side  looked  out  on  to  green  fields,  where  the  Green  Park 
now  is,  and  a road,  called  the  New  Eoad,  crossed  them  from  the 
north-west  end  of  the  Palace  to  about  where  St.  George’s  Hos- 
pital stands  and,  joining  the  Exeter  Eoad,  continued  on  to  the 
village  of  Kensington. 

If  he  could  see  the  place  to-day  he  would  be  lost  in  amaze- 
ment ; but  if  he  stood  where  he  did  250  odd  years  ago,  by  the 
mill  pool,  he  would  see  no  change,  except  perhaps  that  he  would 
miss  the  rumble  and  clatter  of  the  mill. 

We  do  not  see  him  long  there,  for  he  entered  the  British 
army,  and  one  day  went  dowm,  we  may  suppose,  to  Hungerford 
Stairs  or  Charing  Cross,  where  he  may  have  passed  under  the 
arch  of  the  water-gate  which  still  stands  in  Temple  Gardens,  and 
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taken  a boat  to  Greenwich  or  Tilbury,  there  to  ship  to  the  Low 
Countries,  where  he  served  in  the  campaign  in  Flanders. 

He  had  married  in  1685,  July  3,  at  Westminster,  Katherine 
Villiers,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Villiers,  Knight  Marshal,  by 
his  first  wife.  Lady  Katherine  Howard.  He  died  in  1701,  and 
left  a sum  of  money  settled  on  his  estate  of  Areburgh  in  Holland. 
The  king  had  also  granted  him  several  forfeited  estates.  In 
1695  he  was  m^ade  colonel  of  an  English  regiment,  ‘ Puissar’s 
Foot,’  in  which  nearly  all  the  officers  were  French,  and  so 
probably  the  rank  and  file.  It  became  the  24th  Kegiment  of 
the  Line  and  was  cut  to  pieces  at  Isandhlwana  in  1879. 

One  wonders  if  in  that  infinite  ocean  of  fourth  dimensional 
space,  in  wffiich  we  dream  and  they  w^ake,  he  stood  in  spirit  in 
the  square  wuth  his  old  regiment,  and  greeted  those  who  passed 
fromi  strife  and  turmoil  to  eternal  peace. 

There  is  another  road  far  to  the  south,  by  Castres,  in 
Languedoc,  where  the  towers  of  Montcuquet  look  with  dead 
eyes  across  the  plain  of  the  Garonne.  The  place  remained  in 
the  family  of  Ligonier  till  the  Eevolution,  but  its  spirit  left  it 
on  a day  in  1697  wffien  Jean  Louis  de  Ligonier  rode  out  from  its 
old  gateway,  with  his  sword  at  his  side,  to  seek  liberty  and 
freedom. 

He  w-as  the  second  son  of  Abel  de  Ligonier  de  Montcuquet 
and  Louise  du  Poncet.  His  eldest  brother,  Abel,  remained 
behind  as  a New  Catholic  to  preserve  the  fortunes  of  the  family. 
Jean  Louis  was  born  November  7, 1680,  and  baptised  at  Castres. 
He  is  said  to  have  passed  through  Franceunder  an  assumed  name, 
and  we  find  him  in  Dublin  in  1697,  at  the  age  of  17.  He  then 
enlisted  as  a volunteer  in  Marlborough’s  armies.  At  the  age 
of  22  he  w^as  one  of  twm  wdio  first  climbed  the  breach  at  Liege  ; 
the  other,  Alan  Wentw^orth,  was  killed  at  his  side. 

He  purchased  a company  in  North  and  Grey’s  Eegiment,  and 
fought  at  Schellenberg  and  Blenheim,  and  Eamillies  and  Menin. 
He  led  the  assault  on  the  counterscarp  at  Oudenarde.  At 
Malplaquet  he  had  tw^enty-three  bullets  through  his  clothing 
without  being  wounded. 

He  was  present  at  all  the  battles  in  the  Low^  Countries,  and 
in  1720  was  appointed  Colonel  of  the  ' Black  Horse  ’ — so  called 
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from  its  facings — afterwards  called  ‘ Irish  Horse,’  and  later 
the  7th  Dragoon  Guards,  still  bearing  the  name  of  ‘ Ligonier’s 
Horse.’  He  became  Brigadier-General  in  1735,  and  was  then 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major-General. 

In  1742  he  went  to  the  Low  Countries  again  with  Lord 
Stair,  and  commanded  two  divisions  across  the  Ehine.  He 
was  made  K.B.  for  distinguished  conduct  at  Dettingen  by 
George  II,  on  the  field,  and  was  made  Lieutenant-General  in 
the  same  year. 

During  the  five  years’  campaign  in  Flanders,  1742-47,  his 
ovm  regiment  never  lost  a man  by  desertion,  or  an  officer  tried 
by  general  court-martial,  or  a horse  or  man  taken  prisoner  by 
the  enemy. 

He  only  lost  six  men  by  sickness,  and  he  had,  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  paid  for  the  services  of  an  additional  surgeon.  Thirty- 
seven  of  his  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  were  commis- 
sioned for  distinguished  conduct. 

At  Laufeldt,  in  1747,  he  led  a brilliant  charge  of  the  Scots 
Greys,  Enniskillings,  and  two  other  regiments,  and  having 
his  horse  killed  under  him  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French. 
Louis  XV,  who  had  witnessed  the  charge,  complimented  him, 
and  he  w^as  exchanged  a few  days  later.  This  was  his  last 
battle,  at  the  age  of  67. 

In  1757  he  was  made  by  letters  patent  an  Irish  Viscount, 
under  the  title  of  Lord  Ligonier  of  Enniskillen.  This  patent 
was  altered  in  1762  to  Viscount  Ligonier  of  Clonmel,  in  the 
Peerage  of  Ireland,  with  remainder  to  his  nephew^  Edward 
Ligonier.  In  1763  he  was  created  Baron  Ligonier  of  Eipley, 
in  the  British  Peerage,  and  in  1766  Earl  Ligonier.  In  the  same 
year  he  became  Field-Marshal.  He  fought  in  twenty-three 
general  actions  and  nineteen  sieges,  and  died  April  28,  1770, 
aged  89,  after  half  a lifetime  spent  in  the  saddle,  and  is  buried 
at  Cobham,  Surre}^ 

Antoine  de  Ligonier,  his  brother,  third  son  of  Louis  Ligonier 
de  Montcuquet  and  Louise  du  Poncet,  was  born  November  8, 
1681,  and  died  in  1767,  and  was  also  an  officer  in  the  British 
army,  a Major  in  Harrison’s  Eegiment,  15th  Foot,  and  then 
Colonel.  Died  unmarried. 

Francois,  or  Fr.  Auguste  de  Ligonier,  was  born  September  5, 
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1693.  He  Wiis  sixth  son  of  Louis  de  Ligonier,  and  entered  his 
brother’s  regiment,  the  Black  Horse,  in  1720,  and  was  wounded  at 
Dettingen.  When  Colonel  James  Gardiner  fell  at  Prestonpans, 
deserted  by  his  men,  George  II  gave  his  regiment  to  Frangois  de 
Ligonier,  saying  ‘ he  would  give  them  an  officer  wffio  would  show 
them  how  to  fight.’  He  became  Colonel  of  the  13th  Dragoons 
in  1745.  At  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  in  1746,  he  left  a sick  bed  to 
rally  General  Hawley’s  force,  which  was  disorganised,  and  died 
of  pleurisy  a few  days  later. 

He  married  Anne  Murray,  and  left  a daughter  Frances,  who 
married  Colonel  Thomas  Balfour  ; and  a son  Edward,  born 
1740,  died  1782,  Lieutenant-General,  Earl  Ligonier  of  Clonmel, 
who  married  first  in  1766  Penelope  Pitt,  daughter  of  Lord 
Kivers,  and  second,  in  1773,  Mary  Henley,  daughter  of  Sir 
Robert  Henley,  Lord  Chancellor  and  first  Lord  Northington. 

Thus  passed  three  of  the  most  illustrious  of  our  Huguenot 
refugees. 

In  the  early  nineteenth  century  the  Erench  Government 
offered  to  revive  the  name  in  the  person  of  the  descendant  of 
the  last  in  the  female  line.  A somewhat  belated  effort,  it  would 
seem,  to  clutch  at  the  vanished  skirts  of  departed  glory. 

There  is  yet  another  road  which  begins  at  Eontenay,  in 
Poitou,  and  ends  in  Paris,  but  the  name  of  him  who  travelled 
along  it — a road  of  Gethsemane — in  the  year  1685,  we  do  not 
know.  For  the  letter  he  wrote  to  his  mother  in  London,  dated 
from  Paris,  always  a refuge  for  those  in  danger,  April  2,  1686, 
has  no  signature  or  address.  The  letter  itself  is  not  the  original, 
but  a copy  done  into  English  by  one  Rene  Guybert,  and  is  in 
the  Bodleian  Library  (Rawl.  MSS.,  C.  984,  f.  68). 

‘ Madame  and  most  Honoured  Mother 

‘ You  will  strangely  wonder  at  my  falling  down  under  burden  of 
so  violent  a trial  as  ever  I could  bear,  if  so  be  yt  one  may  call  this  a 
fall,  for  notwithstanding  all  ye  hardships  I lay  under,  I promised 
nothing  but  what  anyone  (I  think)  might  have,  with  a safe  conscience, 
subscribed  unto.  I was  put  to  these  following  questions,  viz.  whether 
I would  not  renounce  Calvin’s  heresies,  to  which  I answered,  if  it  was 
so,  yt  Calvin  did  ever  hold  any  errours,  I renounced  them. 

‘ I was  asked  again,  whether  I would  not  believe  ye  truths  held 
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by  ye  Romish  church,  I gave  ’em  this  answer,  that  I did  always  and 
would  constantly  hold  them,  but  yt  I renounced  its  abuses  and 
errours. 

‘ They  asked  me  again  whether  I was  not  willing  to  follow  its 
uses  and  practices,  which  I did  reply,  I would  never  so  in  my  life, 
and  should  such  tortures,  as  they  might  put  me  to,  be  never  so  hard, 
I would  never  believe  anything  further  than  what  is  contained  both 
in  ye  old  and  new  Testament. 

‘ You  find  well  enough  herein  is  nothing  contrary  to  what  we 
profess. 

‘ And  I think  ye  mischief  I did  thereby  is  but  light,  provided 
God  bestows  upon  me  so  much  of  his  grace  and  blessing,  as  never 
to  permit  yt  I should  adhere  to  ye  worship  of  ye  Romish  persuasion. 
I am  sensible  enough  yt  if  I would  go  to  Mass,  I should  for  certain 
commit  a great  Sin,  but  they  might  -put  me  again  to  ye  same  Tor- 
tures I was  put  unto  already,  nay  to  all  other  Torments  they  designed 
to  make  me  undergo,  rather  than  I would  ever  go  to  Mass.  Y"et 
through  ye  fear  thereof  I departed  my  Province  for  they  began 
already  to  talk  to  commit  me  again  to  prison,  because  I refused  to 
go  to  Mass,  and  protested  to  every  one  I would  never  do  it  in  my 
^whole  life,  and  if  I had  expressed  something  in  behalfe  of  their 
Religion,  I was  forced  to  it  by  ye  hardships  and  tortures,  I did  then 
endure.  But  far  from  having  promised  to  go  to  Mass,  I spake  things 
very  much  opposed,  nay  quite  contrary  to  yt  purpose. 

‘ I came  away  hither  with  eight  pistols  [pistoles]  only  about  me, 
and  walkt  all  ye  way  from  Fontenoy  to  Paris,  having  never  met  upon 
ye  road  ye  least  opportunity  of  some  carriage,  and  not  being  able  to 
hire  any  purposely  for  me.  You  may  judge  of  ye  labour  and  pains 
I suffered  by  walking  so  long  a way. 

‘ I am  going  to  set  down  a description  of  all  ye  hardships  and 
tortures  which  indeed  I suffered,  and  of  them  also  they  intended  to 
make  me  undergo,  which  Poor  Monsieur  de  Villeneuve,  Brother-in- 
law  to  Mr.  Menier,  has  really  indured.  I was  then  carried  from  ye 
gaol  of  Fontenoy  to  ye  castle  of  La  Flosselliere,  which  is  a Marquess 
town,  a league  from  Pouzange,  together  with  the  undermentioned 
Gentlemen,  viz.  Messieurs  De  Ruffiniere  and  de  La  Martiniere. 
First  of  all  we  were  clapt  into  a dark  narrow  cellar,  where  lying  in  ye 
water  to  our  ankle  bones,  and  wanting  a bed  and  so  much  as  a bundle 
of  straw  to  ly  upon,  and  being  necessitated  to  do  there  our  easement, 
we  were  left  in  yt  condition  for  two  days  and  three  whole  nights 
together.  Next  to  yt  we  were  let  down  in  a Dungeon  where  ye 
daylight  never  shines,  and  wherein  they  had  thrown  before  and 
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threw  still,  Dead  Dogs,  Sheeps,  and  fowls  carcases,  together  with 
all  other  most  stinking  filths  they  could  ever  find.  Besides  yt,  above 
500  persons,  who  were  there  before  us,  had  been  necessitated  (as  well 
as  we  then)  to  do  there  their  easements. 

‘ But  as  our  Torturers  did  not  intend  to  put  us  to  a quiet  death, 
we  were  left  in  that  place,  but  for  four  and  twenty  hours. 

‘ And  after  we  were  little  recovered  of  our  suffering,  we  were 
manacled  and  fettered  : and  twenty  hours  after  they  knit  cords  to 
our  Manacles  and  fetters,  and  bound  up  both  our  manacled  hands 
and  fettered  feet  together  on  our  back.  It  followed  next  yt  one 
having  been  kept  for  some  time  lying  in  yt  posture  with  his  face 
downwards,  had  his  hands  and  feet  untied  off,  and  then  was  fastened 
to  a post  being  tied  with  a rope  just  under  his  nose,  and  so  was  pulled 
up  and  kept  hanged  by  his  nose  for  eight  or  ten  hours  together. 

‘ The  next  to  this  was  yt  one  was  unfastened  off  from  ye  post, 
and  next  after  his  Torturers  tied  both  his  great  toes  with  a double 
pack  thread  together,  with  his  two  hands  on  his  back,  they  did  string 
a rope  which  was  fastened  to  a pulley  nailed  to  a beam,  at  ye  top  of 
ye  rampire  of  ye  castle  in  ye  outside  just  over  ye  ditch,  and  afterwards 
pulled  him  up  to  ye  top,  and  let  him  fall  off  down  again  to  half  a 
foot  from  ye  ground,  just  as  when  one  is  put  to  Strapado. 

‘ And  if  such  a one  happened  to  swon  away  as  it  was  very  usual, 
they  did  bring  him  to  his  senses  again  by  untying  him  and  giving 
him  such  strengthening  liquors,  as  could  work  his  recovery. 

‘ But  he  being  recovered,  was  bound  up  again  and  used  in  ye 
aforesaid  manner  till  at  length  they  brought  him  to  their  purpose. 
Besides  yt  during  that  cruel  usage,  these  Torturers  did  strike  one  a 
thousand  times,  both  with  their  hands  and  feet,  in  a word  Dearest 
Mother,  twenty  deaths  were  more  agreeably  tolerated,  than  those 
most  barbarous  Tortures. 

‘ Poor  Monsieur  Des  Martinieres  has  been  so  extremely  Sick  a week 
after  he  was  inlarged  out  of  ye  prison,  and  for  my  part  I have  been 
very  ill  too,  in  Monsieur  de  Chalais  his  house,  who  together  with  his 
Family  presents  his  hearty  services  t’you.  They  were  forced  by  ye 
Dragoons  to  subscribe  for  changing  their  Religion.  The  undernamed 
Messieurs  de  la  Roche  and  de  la  Largere  ^ were  likewise  conveyed 
to  La  Flosseliere,  but  because  they  are  near  kins  to  ye  Seneschal  of 
yt  place,  who  caused  all  ye  above  said  tortures  to  be  put  in  execution, 

^ Louis  Pyuiot,  Seigneur  de  la  Largere,  near  Thouars,  transferred  from  prison 
to  the  He  d’Oleron,  where  he  was  still  in  1687  ; he  was  then  transferred  to 
Saumur,  where  he  was  still  a prisoner  in  1728.  (Lievre,  Protestant  du  Poitou, 
iii,  208.)  Many  others  of  this  family  escaped  to  England. 
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they  were  carried  to  ye  underneath  mentioned  Popish  Gentlemen 
houses,  viz.  to  Messieurs  de  la  Mesanchere’s  and  Des  Paliniere’s. 

‘ I was  told  here  yt  the  two  former  Gentlemen  are  to  be  carried 
towards  Lyon.  Monsieur  de  la  Voute  was  still  kept  prisoner  in  ye 
Tower  of  Vouvant  when  I came  away.  Monsieur  De  La  GuymeniM’e 
is  kept  in  the  Gaol  of  Fontenoy,  and  his  Lady  in  ye  convent  of  ye 
Franciscan  Nunns  in  ye  said  Town. 

‘ Lastly  all  ye  mischief  and  tortures  used  by  these  Torturing 
Convertors  are  beyond  all  expression.  It  is  a very  sorrowfull  and 
grievous  thing  to  see  so  dismal  a desolation  as  is  everywhere. 

‘ Everyone  is  almost  ready  to  be  famished.  People  are  very 
scarce  of  money,  the  Dragoons  having  snatch’t  it  all  away.  There 
is  also  a great  scarcity  of  corn.  Several  places  were  troubled  with 
ye  plague.  At  Lanyons,  three  leagues  from  Fontenoy,  there  were 
buried  in  one  day  to  ye  number  of  I5_persons.  The  plague  has  been 
wasting  also  in  several  places  of  upper  Poictou,  as  well  as  in  ye 
neighbourhood  of  Talmond. 

‘ I am  extremely  beholding  to  my  Sister  for  ye  comfortable 
letter  she  sent  me.  It  came  safely  into  my  hands. 

‘ Paris,  April  2nd  1686.’ 

-Inscribed  outside  ‘ A letter  of  ye  Persecution  in  France.’ 

Here  is  another  letter,  now  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 

In  the  year  1685  a certain  Mr.  Bureau  kept  a bookshop  in 
London — exactly  where  we  do  not  know,  but  one  can  imagine 
a house  in  a narrow,  cobbled  lane,  with  bow  window  with  small 
glass  panes.  And  we  can  imagine  Mr.  Bureau  receiving  one 
day  a letter  from  his  brother  Thomas  in  Niort,  which  he  carried 
into  his  inner  sanctum  and,  wiping  his  spectacles,  proceeded 
to  read  it. 

‘ Copie  d’une  lettre  escritte  par  le  sieur  Thomas  Bureau,  de  Niort 
en  Poitou,  de  30  aoust  1685,  a son  frere,  marchant  libraire  a 
Londres. 

‘ C’est  a present  que  nous  sommes  a I’epreuve,  mon  tres  cher 
frere  : cette  pauvre  Province  est  inondee  de  dragons  qui  desolent 
tout.  Revenant  de  Poitiers  avec  mon  beaufrere,  passant  par  St. 
Maixant  nous  vismes  les  desordres  qui  s’y  commettoient,  et  I’ordre 
que  Monsieur  I’lntendant  donna  de  ne  laisser  sortir  personne  de  la 
ville,  et  pour  cet  effet  mit  30  Mousquetaires  a chaque  porte  : Je 
craignis  que  Ton  ne  list  la  meme  chose  a Niort,  ce  qui  m’obligea  de 
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monter  a cheval  pour  m’y  rendre,  mais  les  Dragons  y estoient  desja, 
qui  faisoyent  les  plus  etranges  violences  du  monde,  cela  m’empescha 
d’y  entrer  : inon  beaufrere  y entra  parcequ’  estant  chef  de  faniille  il 
auroit  este  criminel  en  s’absentant : des  que  les  dragons  dans  la 
ville  en  out  envoye  4 chez  nous  qui  commencerent  par  la  boutique, 
jetterent  tous  les  livres  par  terre,  en  suitte  avec  des  liaches  et  des 
marteaux  hisserent  et  mirent  en  pieces  toute  la  charpante,  les  rayons, 
les  vitres  et  la  menuiserie,  entrerent  leurs  chevaux  dans  la  boutique, 
et  les  livres  leur  servirent  de  litiere  : ils  furent  ensuite  dans  les 
chambres,  d’ou  ils  jetterent  tout  ce  qui  estoit  dedans  en  la  rue,  de 
sorte  qu’en  peu  de  temps  il  y eut  un  si  grand  embarras  qu’on  n’y 
pouvoit  passer. 

‘ M.  le  Maire  regardoit  cela  de  dessus  sa  porte,  qui  se  baignoit 
de  Joye.  Je  suis  resolu  de  partir  aujourdhuy  pour  Paris  apres  d’y 
aller  solliciter  nostre  conge.  Je  suis  a present  a demi  lieiie  de  la 
ville  chez  un  amy  : ma  Mere  me  mande  par  un  expres  qu’elle  n’en 
pent  plus,  ces  miserables  la  traittent  de  la  plus  epouvantable  maniere 
du  monde,  et  assurement  elle  est  d’en  exemple  admirable  de  sa 
Constance  : elle  me  mande  ne  pouvoir  plus  fournir,  a I’excessive 
depence  qu’ils  font,  car  outre  4 escus  qu’elle  leur  donne  par  jour,  ils 
luy  ont  mange  toute  sa  vaisselle  d’argent : Je  luy  ecris  de  faire  en 
sorte  de  se  cacher  en  quelque  endroit  si’  elle  pent,  avec  ma  soeur,  cc 
qui  est  presque  impossible,  car  il  est  fait  defence  aux  catoliques 
Romains  de  refugier  aucun  Protestant  sur  peine  des  galeres.  Le 
Commandant  de  ces  Dragons  passant  hier  au  soir  chez  nous  appella 
ma  Mere  et  luy  dit  “ Quoy  chienne,  tu  n’as  pas  encore  change  de 
Religion  ni  ta  putaine  de  fille,”  a quoy  ma  Mere  repondit  qu’elle 
esperoit  de  la  grace  de  Dieu  de  ne  le  renier  jamais  : Eh  bien,  dit  il, 
‘‘  Bougre  de  chienne  tu  seras  done  bien  tost  pendue  avec  huict  ou 
dix  autres  opiniatres  de  cette  ville  qui  ne  se  veulent  pas  changer  non 
plus  que  toy  ” : Les  Dragons  dirent  qu’il  valoit  mieux  leur  attacher 
les  licols  de  leurs  chevaux  au  col  et  les  trainer  par  les  rues  comme  des 
chiens  enragez  pour  servir  d’example  : on  m’escrit  qii’aujourdhuy 
on  doit  redoubler  la  garde  chez  nous,  e’est  a dire  y envoyer  encore 
quatre  Dragons,  et  que  M.  le  Maire  et  dix  autres  personnes  me 
cherchent  de  tous  costes,  mais  je  m’en  vay  monter  a Cheval  et  partir 
pour  Paris.  M.  le  Maire  a dit  a ma  Mere  que  si  elle  quittoit  sa 
maison  seulement  pour  six  heures  qu’il  la  feroit  pendre,  et  que  Ton 
alloit  faire  transporter  tous  les  livres  qui  sont  dans  nostre  magazin 
dans  la  place  du  Chateau  pour  les  bruler.  J’exhorte  ma  Mere  a ne 
se  point  etonner  de  tout  cela  et  de  continuer  ce  qu’elle  a si  bien  com- 
mence : Enfine,  I’heure  me  presse  pour  partir  et  je  suis  si  navre  que 
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je  lie  peux  vous  faire  icy  qu’un  faible  traict  du  plus  horrible  tableau 
que  se  soit  jamais  vu  ; mon  beaufrere  a trois  dragons  qui  luy  font 
a peu  pres  la  mesme  chose  : jugez  par  la  de  nostre  etat  : Je  ne  vous 
dis  point  la  peine  des  autres  : Mr.  Perot  le  pere,  et  Madame  Merichau 
et  Valvod  sont  prisonniers  dans  les  cachots,  les  fers  aux  pieds,  pour 
avoir  dit  seulement  qu’ils  estoyent  bons  et  fidelles  sujet  de  Roy, 
mais  qu’ils  ne  changeroient  jamais  de  Religion.  A Dieu  mon  cher 
frere,  Priez  Dieu  pour  nous  : signe 

‘ Thomas  Bureau.’ 

It  seems  probable  that  Thomas  Bureau  succeeded  in  escaping 
to  Paris  and  thence  to  England,  for  we  find  several  persons  of 
the  Bureau  family  from  Niort  and  Poitou  in  London,  and  among 
them  a Thomas,  who  was  received  into  the  Threadneedle  Street 
Church  in  1692.  He  may  have  been  the  same  Thomas  Bureau 
who  made  his  Reconnaissance  at  the  Hungerford  Market  French 
Church  in  1687 — aged  30,  from  Niort  ; together  with  Anne  his 
mother,  aged  52  ; who  was  naturalised  in  1701,  and  was  the  son 
of  Philip  and  Anne  Bureau,  born  at  Niort,  in  Paitou.  We  do 
not  know  the  Christian  name  of  his  brother,  the  London  book- 
seller, but  there  are  many  of  the  same  family  found  in  London, 
any  one  of  whom  may  be  he. 

There  is  a road,  or  rather  a lane,  which  leads,  or  did  lead, 
in  the  year  1685,  from  a house  near  the  sea  on  the  Normandy 
coast.  The  house  was  inhabited  by  a family  called  Ruffe,  or 
Rufe,  which  afterwards  became  Rufy,  or  Ruffy.  Anticipating 
danger,  they  trained  an  old  horse  to  go  down  to  the  river  for 
his  nightly  feed.  This  journey  was  regularly  performed.  In 
due  course,  as  the  danger  drew  nearer,  they  chose  a dark  night 
on  which  to  follow  the  horse,  taking  hold  of  his  tail,  down  to  the 
water’s  edge.  Embarking  in  an  open  boat,  they  took  with  them 
their  little  girl,  wrapped  up  in  a quilt  to  protect  her  from  cold. 
The  quilt  was  of  white  calico,  with  a bold  pattern  of  parallel 
serpentine  scrolls  of  deep  Prussian  blue. 

They  safely  crossed  the  Channel,  and  landed  on  the  English 
coast,  where  they  found  friends. 

The  quilt  came  into  the  possession  of  a Dr.  Frederic  Robinson, 
an  army  surgeon,  born  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  but  latterly  of 
Eastbourne,  a descendant  of  the  little  girl.  Before  his  death 
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he  left  directions  that  he  should  be  buried  in  it,  which  was 
done. 

Thus  perished  another  Huguenot  relic. 

Then  finally  there  are  the  roads  the  Chain  Gang  trod.  The 
cures  made  the  lists  of  those  who  were  ‘ mauvais  Catholiques  ’ : 
who  did  not  come  to  Mass  or  Confession  ; and  they  were  collected 
as  the  Chain  Gang  made  its  way  fromi  town  to  town.  Fettered 
by  one  hand  to  the  central  chain,  ever  growing  longer,  they  made 
their  way  to  the  ports — the  men  to  the  galleys,  the  women  and 
children  to  the  convents  and  prisons. 

Sometimes  upon  the  lonely  road,  in  the  silence  of  the  stars, 
there  comes  a sound,  the  phantom  of  an  echo — the  Chain  Gang 
passes  by  : the  noble  from  the  chateau,  the  peasant  from  the 
plough  ; the  artisan  ; the  old  man  ; young  men  and  maidens  ; 
the  mother  with  her  baby  in  her  arms,  the  little  ones  tugging 
at  her  skirts. 

The  toll  of  children  must  have  been  enormous.  Here  and 
there  a kindly  woman  might  take  a child  and  bring  it  up  as  her 
own,  but  how  many  fell  by  the  wayside  and  were  buried  where 
they  fell,  or  thrown  on  the  village  midden,  one  will  never  know. 

To  read  the  accounts  of  those  who  survived,  is  to  recall  the 
accounts  of  the  African  slave  gang.  But  there  is  a difference 
between  the  two,  for  while  the  slave  gang  was  the  victim  of 
man’s  greed,  cruelty,  and  lust  for  gold,  over  the  other  the  Church 
threw  its  vFite  mantle  of  consent  and  approval,  and  Kings  and 
Bishops,  Saints  and  mitred  Abbots  looked  down  with  approving 
eyes  in  which  there  was  less  pity  than  in  the  cold,  scintillating 
stars. 

There  is,  too,  another  difference,  for  while  the  path  of  the 
slave  gangs  was  marked  by  tears  and  groans  of  agony,  the  other 
made  its  painful  way  to  the  sound  of  the  songs  of  Zion  : ‘ Turn 
our  captivity,  0 Lord,  as  the  rivers  in  the  south.  He  that  now 
goeth  on  his  way  weeping  bearing  forth  good  seed,  shall  without 
doubt  come  again  with  joy,  bearing  his  sheaves  with  him.’ 

But  let  us  leave  these  brown  and  faded  records  of  past — 
but  not  forgotten — sorrows,  and  turn  our  gaze  on  that  vast 
army  of  men,  women  and  children  who,  from  the  year  1660 
onwards,  well  into  the  eighteenth  century,  pressed  forward,  at 
VOL.  XV.— NO.  2. 
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first  by  permission,  and  then  by  secrecy  and  stealth,  to  the 
frontiers  and  the  sea — to  England,  Holland,  Denmark,  S^veden, 
Germany,  and  America — to  the  free  lands. 

Their  eyes  are  fixed  on  far  horizons,  beyond  which  lie 
destinies  undreamed  and  unthought  of.  One  is  reminded  of  the 
words  which  Conan  Doyle  in  The  White  Company  put  into 
the  mouth  of  Tiphaine,  the  wife  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  : 

‘ Mon  Dieu,  what  is  this  that  is  shewn  me  ? Whence  come  they, 
these  peoples,  these  lordly  nations,  these  mighty  countries  which 
rise  up  before  me  ? I look  beyond,  and  others  rise,  and  yet  others 
far  and  farther  to  the  shores  of  the  uttermost  waters.  . . . They  call 
them  by  many  names,  and  rule  them  this  way  and  that,  but  they  are 
all  English  . . . where  have  her  children  not  gone  ? What  have 
they  not  done  ? Her  banner  is  planted  on  ice,  and  scorched  in  the 
sun.  She  lies  athwart  the  lands  ; and  her  shadow  is  over  the  seas. 
Bertrand,  Bertrand  ! we  are  undone,  for  the  buds  of  her  bud  are 
even  as  our  choicest  flower  ! The  vision  fades.’ 

So — in  this  way — He  gave  light  to  them  that  sat  in 
darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of  death,  and  led  their  feet  into 
ways  of  peace.’ 
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Cfte  (£ail|)  JjiEitoiT)  of  tl)t  J>tiangfr5>’  Cfturrf), 
1550  to  1561. 

By  G.  B.  BEEMAN,  F.S.A., 

Vice-President  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London. 
Abbreviations  : 

Z.L.  Parker  Society,  Zurich  Letters. 

O.L.  ,,  ,,  Original  Letters. 

H.S.  Huguenot  Society  Publications. 

G.  Gorham’s  Reformation  Gleanings. 

S.E.  Strype’s  Ecclesiastical  Memorials. 

S.G.  ,,  Life  of  Bishop  Grindal. 

S.C.  ,,  Life  of  Archbishop  Cranmer. 

S.P.  State  Papers. 

B.  Burn’s  History  of  the  Foreign  Prctestant  Refugees. 

Dr.  Glover  recently  said,  ‘ At  the  time  of  the  Eenaissance 
Greece  was  a challenge  to  the  whole  of  Europe.’  By  this  he 
meant  that  men’s  minds,  emerging  from  the  intellectual  dark- 
ness of  the  Middle  Ages,  were  staggered  by  contact  with  the 
culture  that  was  brought  before  them  by  the  stream  of  Greek 
refugees  that  flowed  over  Europe  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
in  1453.  Forty  years  later  the  imagination  of  Europe  was 
disturbed  by  the  discovery  of  America  in  1492,  and,  referring 
to  this.  Professor  Arber  says,  ‘ The  Deformation  was  as  great 
an  upset  to  the  religious  ideas  of  men  as  the  discovery  of 
America  had  been  to  their  secular  ideas.’ 

Thus  at  the  period  with  which  we  are  dealing  (the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century)  Europe  was  in  a turmoil — politically, 
religiously,  intellectually,  and  socially  ; this  produced  much 
opposition  to  the  Koman  Church,  occasioned  by  the  avari- 
ciousness of  the  ecclesiastics  of  all  ranks  and  by  its  obscurantist 
policy.  This  must  always  be  kept  in  mind,  because  the  reli- 
gious Eeformation  has  suffered  much  opprobrium  owing  to  the 
actions  of  those  who  opposed  the  Eoman  Church,  not  because 
of  its  false  doctrines  but  for  quite  other  reasons.  Here  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  the  distinctive  dogmas  of  the  Eoman  Church 
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were  not  formally  promulgated  until  the  Council  of  Trent 
(1542-1563). 

Before  that  time  the  Evangelical  party,  although  constantly 
oppressed,  could  still  belong  to  the  outward  ecclesiastical 
organisation.  However,  when  Luther  nailed  his  Theses  on 
the  church  door  at  Wittenberg  in  1517  there  was  a response  in 
all  the  countries  of  Europe,  not  only  by  those  who  objected  to 
the  false  doctrines  of  Rome,  but  also  by  those  who  objected 
to  its  tyranny  in  political  and  civil  affairs,  and  many  attached 
themselves  to  the  so-called  Protestant  party  who  were  not  in 
sympathy  wdth  Evangelical  religion. 

After  these  remarks  it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  Emperor 
Charles  V and  King  Henry  VIII,  both  of  whom  had  their  part 
in  the  founding  of  the  Strangers^  Church. 

The  Emperor  Charles  V was  continual^  at  variance  with 
the  Pope,  but  in  order  to  prevent  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage 
of  his  aunt  Catherine  of  Aragon,  he  released  the  Pope,  whom 
he  had  held  a prisoner,  and  agreed  to  suppress  all  opposition 
to  the  Roman  Church.  This  he  was  the  more  ready  to  carry 
out  because  he  believed  that  he  could  not  hold  his  empire 
without  the  aid  of  the  Roman  Church.  He  hoped  by  enforcing 
a unity  in  religious  matters  also  to  secure  a political  unity  among 
the  various  princes,  who  were  jealous  of  the  Emperor’s  power. 
In  an  article  ^ by  Mr.  Frank  Davis  it  is  said  : ‘ He  was  fanati- 
cally religious  and  was  obsessed  with  the  paramount  import- 
ance of  extirpating  heresy.  He  wrote  to  his  son  (Philip  II 
of  Spain)  in  Flanders,  insisting  on  the  necessity  of  severity, 
and  added  in  his  own  handwriting,  “ Take  all  the  means  in 
your  power  to  cut  out  the  root  of  the  Evil  with  vigour  and 
rude  handling.”  Philip  was  a ready  pupil.’ 

Henry  VIII  severed  his  connexion  with  the  Papal  Church, 
but  he  had  no  sympathy  with  the  Evangelical  movement. 
This  may  be  seen  in  the  enactment  of  the  Statute  of  Six  Articles. 
When,  however,  Charles  V began  his  persecution  in  Flanders 
in  1539,  Henry  permitted  the  refugees  to  settle  in  this  country 
and  refused  all  requests  from  the  Emperor  that  they  should  be 
forbidden  to  remain  here.  It  would  seem  that  these  ‘ Strangers  ’ 
did  not  come  at  first  in  large  numbers  and  that,  with  the 
^ Illustrated  London  News,  October  20,  1934. 
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assistance  of  sympathisers  in  this  country,  they  were  able  to 
find  homes  in  various  towns  and  villages,  where  they  were 
able  to  support  themselves  and  their  dependants. 

In  1547  Henry  VIII  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Edward  VI,  who  was  at  that  time  a minor.  His  uncle,  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  was  appointed  Lord  Protector.  The  Duke 
was  a strong  adherent  of  Evangelical  doctrine,  and  with  his 
encouragement  great  progress  was  made  with  religious  reforma- 
tion. The  repressive  measures  of  Charles  V were  intensified 
both  in  Flanders  and  Germany  : consequently  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  refugees  landing  in  England.  Between 
1535  and  1550  about  5000  Flemish  and  Walloon  refugees 
dwelling  in  and  about  London  received  Letters  of  Deniza- 
tion, so  that  it  is  probable  that  there  were  many  more  living  in 
London,  Southwark,  and  Westminster.  These  figures  do  not 
include  those  residing  in  the  country  towns. 

In  1547  Archbishop  Cranmer  wrote  to  several  of  the  Con- 
tinental leaders  in  the  Evangelical  movement  inviting  them 
to  be  his  guests.  Here  is  an  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  : 

‘ Those  who  are  unable  amidst  the  raging  storm,  to  launch  out 
into  the  deep,  must  take  refuge  in  harbour.  To  you,  therefore,  this 
Kingdom  will  be  a most  safe  harbour,  for  here,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  the  seeds  of  true  doctrine  have  happily  begun  to  be  sown.’  ^ 

Among  those  who  accepted  his  invitation  w^ere  : 

Peter  Martyr  Vermiglio,  generally  known  as  Peter  Martyr,  who 
was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  and 
a Canon  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Martin  Bucer,  who  was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
Cambridge. 

Francis  Dryander,  or  Enzinas,  or  Duchesne,  who  became  Professor 
of  Greek  at  Cambridge. 

Paul  F agios,  who  was  appointed  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cambridge. 
Bernard  Ochino. 

Peter  Alexandre,  formerly  chaplain  to  Queen  Mary,  Governor  of 
the  Low  Countries,  who  was  made  Prebendary  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral  and  Rector  of  All  Hallows,  Lombard  Street.  He 
was  for  some  time  secretary  to  Archbishop  Cranmer. 


1 O.L.,  i,  19. 
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Among  others  ^*ho  accepted  the  invitation  were  : 

Jan  Utenhove,  who  belonged  to  an  eminent  family  in  Ghent  and 
had  been  preaching  to  a congregation  at  Strasburg. 

FRANgois  Perrucel  or  de  la  Riviere,  called  in  the  Latin  Patent 
of  Edward  VI  Franciscus  Riverius. 

Joannes  a Lasco,  a baron  of  Poland,  who  had  refused  a bishopric 
and  at  this  time  was  ministering  to  a congregation  at  Emden. 

All  these  resided  for  varying  periods  in  the  Archbishop’s 
palaces,  either  at  Canterbury  or  Lambeth. 

The  refugees  came  in  increasing  numbers  and  through 
various  ports  of  the  Eastern  Counties  and  Kent.  Those  who 
landed  at  Sandwich  passed  through  Canterbury,  and  some 
settled  there.  Jan  Utenhove,  writing  from  this  city  in  1547, 
says,  ‘ We  have  sermons  and  godly  meetings  in  this  place.’ 
In  the  next  year  a Lasco  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset  ^ 
asking  that  the  refugees  should  be  officially  permitted  to 
organise  a church  and  to  celebrate  Divine  Worship  in  the  way 
to  which  they  were  accustomed.  He  also  wrote  in  a similar 
. way  to  Sir  William  CeciH  and  Archbishop  Cranmer  in  1549. 
In  1548  there  were  religious  assemblies  of  Strangers  in  London 
but  there  was  no  organised  church.  On  December  23  Ochino 
wrote  to  Musculus  at  Strasburg  inviting  him  to  come  to 
London,  and  says,  ‘ There  are  in  London  more  than  5000 
Germans  to  whom  you  may  preach.’  ^ 

In  1549  Bucer  and  three  others  wrote  a joint  letter  to 
Sir  William  Cecil  saying,  ‘ Many  have  been  compelled  to 
forsake  their  own  country  for  no  other  cause  than  that  of 
religion,  and  they  have  come  to  this  Kingdom  as  to  Christ’s 
place  of  refuge.’  ^ 

On  August  14  Bucer  writes  to  Albert  Hardenburg  at 
Bremen  and  says,  ‘ There  are  600  to  800  Germans,  all  godly 
men  and  most  anxious  for  the  Word  of  God.  They  have 
requested  me  and  my  friend  Fagius  to  provide  for  them  some 
faithful  Preacher  in  the  language  of  Brabant.’  ^ 

On  April  26  Paul  Fagius  wrote,  ‘ Through  the  efforts 

1 S.C.,  Book  ii,  ch.  22. 

2 Afterwards  Lord  Burghley.  He  was  Secretary  of  State  to  Edward  Vf 
and  Elizabeth. 

3 O.L.,  i,  36.  ^ S.C.,  Appendix  No.  105.  ^ ^.L.,  ii,  539. 
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of  John  a Lasco  a church  has  been  granted  to  the  French  in 
a certain  town/  and  in  London  to  the  Germans,  of  whom  there 
is  said  to  be  above  5000.’  ^ In  June,  Dryander  writes,  ‘ The 
Germans  are  allowed  to  have  their  own  church  and  preachers 
in  London.’  ^ There  is,  however,  no  evidence  of  an  organised 
church  at  this  time,  and  it  seems  that  the  religious  meetings 
were  held  in  private  houses. 

In  this  year  (1549)  Parliament  passed  an  Act  for  the  Uni- 
formity of  Divine  Worship.  This  Act,  had  it  been  enforced, 
would  have  prevented  the  foreign  Protestants  from  holding 
their  services.  It  seems  from  various  references  that  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  Bishops  Latimer  and  Hooper,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Suffolk  influenced  the  Lord  Protector  to  obtain  exemption  from 
this  Act,  and  later  on  to  obtain  the  Letters  Patent  by  which 
the  church  was  incorporated. 

In  the  next  year  (1550),  on  May  20,  Micronius  wrote 
and  referred  to  the  ‘ Flemish  Church  which  assembled  here,’  ^ 
and  then  went  on  to  say,  ‘ John  a Lasco  arrived  here  on  May 
13th.  He  has  decided  to  remain  in  London  and  establish  a 
German  church.  Indeed  it  is  a matter  of  the  first  importance 
that  the  Word  of  God  should  be  preached  here  in  German  to 
guard  against  the  heresies  which  are  introduced  by  our  country- 
men.’ Then  on  June  4 he  says,  ‘ I shall  remain  in  London 
and  undertake  the  ministry  of  the  Word  of  God  in  the  Flemish 
Church  that  is  being  established  here  John  a Lasco.  I 
am  not  quite  certain  that  such  a church  will  be  granted,  never- 
theless we  are  in  great  hopes  of  it.’  ^ 

Up  to  this  time,  although  the  meetings  of  the  Strangers 
were  permitted,  yet  the  increasing  confidence  with  which 
various  heretical  doctrines  were  being  promulgated  among 
the  refugees  made  it  necessary  that  some  method  should  be 
adopted  to  bring  an  end  to  such  disturbing  influences.  Not 
only  did  Micronius  speak  of  these  heresies,  but  John  Calvin, 
in  thanking  King  Edward  for  his  grant  of  a church  to  those  vdio 
spoke  the  French  and  German  languages,  says,  ‘ I entreat  you 
that  those  vagabond  and  dissolute  persons  who  have  retired 
into  your  realm  may  be  restrained,’  and  in  the  Letters  Patent 

^ This  probably  refers  to  Canterbury.  ^ (?.,  p.  77. 

® O.L.,  i,  352.  ^ Ibid.,  ii,  560.  ^ Ibid.,  ii,  564. 
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there  is  an  apparent  reference  to  these  religious  discords,  while 
Edward  VI  in  his  diary  says  that  the  Strangers’  Church  was 
constituted  ‘ for  the  avoiding  of  all  sectaries.’ 

The  document  incorporating  ‘ the  Superintendent  and 
Ministers  of  the  Church  of  the  German  and  other  Strangers  ’ ^ 
was  sealed  on  July  24,  1550. 

In  this  document  it  is  said  : 

‘ These  exiles,  who  have  been  persecuted  and  banished  from 
their  own  countries,  have  for  long  dwelt  in  our  Kingdom  of  England. 
They  are  without  a fixed  place  where  they  can  hold  their  assemblies 
for  divine  worship  and  where  they  can  be  instructed  in  the  various 
questions  of  religion  and  the  conduct  of  church  matters,  according 
to  the  custom  of  their  own  countries.  Therefore  we  order  that  for 
the  future  they  shall  have  a consecrated  Church  in  our  City  of  London 
which  shall  be  called  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ; where  the 
congregation  of  the  Strangers  shall  meet  for  worship  and  where  the 
Ministers  of  the  Churches  of  the  Strangers  shall  explain  the  Holy 
Gospel  and  administer  the  Sacraments  according  to -the  Word  of 
God  and  the  Apostolic  ordinances.  We  accordingly  order  that  this 
^ Church  with  a Superintendent  and  four  Ministers  of  the  Word 
shall  be  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Superintendent  and 
Ministers  of  the  Church  of  the  German  and  other  Strangers  of  the 
foundation  of  King  Edward  VI  in  the  City  of  London. 

‘ We  further  grant  to  the  said  Superintendent  and  Ministers  ^ 
and  their  successors,  full  power,  right,  and  authority  to  increase 
and  to  appoint  a greater  number  of  Ministers  according  as  it  shall  be 
necessary  for  the  service  of  the  Church.  Also  the  said  Superintendent 
and  Ministers  and  their  successors  shall  have  full  power  and  licence, 
in  case  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  the  Superintendent,  to  elect 
and  nominate  a learned  and  grave  person  to  his  place,  provided  that 
such  person  shall  be  presented  to  us  or  our  successors  for  our  accept- 
ance that  we  may  institute  him  into  his  office. 

‘ We  accordingly  nominate  Joannes  a Lasco,  of  Polish  nationality, 
a man  who  is  justly  honoured  for  his  integrity,  his  irreproachable 
life,  and  his  great  learning,  to  be  the  first  Superintendent  of  the  said 
Church,  and  Gualterus  Deloenus,  Martinus  Flandrus,  Franciscus 
Riverius,  and  Richardus  Gallus  to  be  the  first  four  Ministers. 

‘ We  therefore  order  and  command  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 

1 S.P.  {Dom.),  vol.  X. 

2 These  were  Walter  Deloene,  Martin  Micronius  or  van  Cleyne,  Fran9ois 
de  la  Riviere  or  Perrucel,  Richard  Vauville  or  Eran9ois. 
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our  City  of  London,  and  the  Archbishops,  Bishops,  Judges  and  all 
the  other  of  our  officers  and  servants  that  they  permit  the  Superin- 
tendents and  Ministers  and  their  successors  the  right  to  exercise 
their  worship  freely  and  peaceably  according  to  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies to  which  they  are  accustomed,  which  are  different  from  those 
of  this  Kingdom,  notwithstanding  any  Statutes,  Edicts,  Proclama- 
tions, Injunctions  or  Restrictions  to  the  contrary. 

‘ We  hereby  make  a free  grant,  to  the  said  Superintendent  and 
Ministers,  of  the  Church  formerly  belonging  to  the  Augustine  Friars 
in  the  City  of  London,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chancel,  for  the  use 
of  themselves  and  their  successors  for  ever.’ 

In  a contemporary  picture  King  Edward  VI  is  shown 
handing  the  ‘ Charter  ’ to  John  a Lasco.  In  the  background 
stand  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  Archbishop  Cranmer,  and  Bishops 
Latimer  and  Hooper.  On  the  other  side  there  are  other  figures 
supporting  a Lasco,  and  they  may  be  portraits  of  Micronius 
and  Deloenus.^ 

It  may  be  useful  to  refer  to  the  use  of  the  word  ‘ Germans  ’ 
in  the  Letters  Patent  and  also  in  the  extracts  from  the  corre- 
spondence which  have  been  quoted.  In  these  private  letters 
‘ Flemish  ’ and  ‘ German  ’ are  used  several  times  as  synonymous. 
The  Low  Countries,  which  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
were  known  as  Lower  Germany.  The  term  ‘ Germany  ’ was 
used  somewhat  loosely,  and  probably  meant  that  portion  of 
Europe  where  the  German  language  was  spoken,  rather  than 
any  political  division.  However,  the  possibility  of  other  refugees 
from  other  districts  was  probably  intended  to  be  covered. 
There  were,  however,  few  from  the  east  of  the  Rhine  who  came 
here,  and  often  those  who  did  were  entered  in  the  Aliens  Lists 
as  ‘ Alemans,’  while  the  Flemish  refugees  were  described  as 
‘ Duchemen.’ 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  in  this  connexion  that  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer  had  visited  the  court  of  Charles  V as  the 
envoy  of  Henry  VIII,  and  had  then  met  many  of  the  leading 
German  Reformers.  At  this  time  the  pressure  against  the 
Evangelical  congregations  was  very  severe,  and  so  it  might 
seem  likely  that  many  refugees  from  the  other  German  states 
would  come  to  this  country.  However,  as  they  were  all 


Hug.  Soc.  Proc.,  iv,  330. 
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followers  of  Luther,  they  naturally  took  refuge  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  where  there  were  already  Lutheran  con- 
gregations. The  few  who  came  to  London  appear  to  have 
attended  the  services  of  the  English  Church. 

Here  it  is  useful  to  remember  that  the  German  language 
was  divided  into  High  German  and  Low  German,  each  having 
several  subdivisions  or  dialects.  Luther  found  it  very  difficult 
to  select  the  right  word  to  use  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible, 
so  that  he  often  took  several  weeks  to  decide  upon  the  word 
which,  while  being  wholly  German,  would  best  express  the 
meaning  of  the  original  Hebrew  or  Greek.  Luther’s  translation 
of  the  Bible  has  been  the  chief  means  in  fixing  the  modern 
literary  form  of  the  language. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  Tears  expressed  by  Micronius 
(June  1550)  that  the  King’s  permission  might  not  be  given  to 
form  the  churches.  These  fears  were  not  without  good  grounds, 
as  several  of  the  Bishops  and  other  members  of  the  King’s 
Council  were  much  opposed  to  any  deviation  from  the  rites  of 
the  Church  of  England.  John  a Lasco  says,  ‘ When  I was  called 
by  King  Edward  VI,  certain  laws  of  the  country  stood  in  the 
way  so  that  the  public  acts  of  Divine  Worship  used  under 
Popery  could  not  be  immediately  purged,  and  when  I was 
earnest  for  the  foreign  churches,  it  was  at  length  his  pleasure 
to  grant  my  request.’  This  opposition  continued  and  caused 
much  difficulty  to  the  Strangers’  Church,  as  will  be  seen. 

Micronius  writes  on  August  28  : 

‘ By  the  favour  of  the  discreet  and  godly  King  the  church  which 
was  formerly  the  Augustines’  has  been  made  over  to  the  German 
and  French  foreigners,  that  they  may  have  the  pure  ministry  of  the 
Word  and  Sacraments  according  to  the  Apostolic  form.  We  are 
altogether  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishops.  To  each 
Church  (I  mean  the  German  and  French)  are  assigned  by  the  King 
two  Ministers  of  the  Word,  over  whom  has  been  appointed  a Super- 
intendent, the  most  illustrious  John  a Lasco,  by  whose  aid  alone, 
under  God,  we  foreigners  have  arrived  at  our  present  state  of  pure 
religion.  Some  of  the  Bishops,  especially  the  Bishop  of  London, 
are  opposed  to  our  design.  I hope  their  opposition  will  be  ineffectual. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  especial  patron  of  the  Strangers’ 
Church,  has  been  the  chief  support  and  promoter  of  our  Church.’  ^ 

1 O.L.,  ii.  567. 
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To  this  letter,  three  days  later,  he  adds  a postscript  : 

‘ The  Church  assigned  to  us  is  being  carefully  repaired  at  the 
royal  expense,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Lord  Treasurer,^ 
to  whom  the  choir  of  the  Church  belonged.  As  the  repairs  went  on 
slowly,  Master  a Lasco  requested  the  key  of  the  Church  to  be  given 
to  us,  that  we  might  have  a sermon  there  at  least  every  Lord’s  Day. 
But  this  was  refused  by  the  Lord  Treasurer  on  the  plea  that  the 
Church  was  the  King’s  gift  and  could  not  therefore  be  given  up  to  us 
until  it  had  been  handsomely  decorated.  Speaking  then  upon  our 
liberty,  in  respect  to  ceremonies,  the  Treasurer  concluded  by  stating 
that  we  foreigners  must  either  adopt  the  English  ceremonies  or 
disprove  them  by  the  Word  of  God.  All  this  mischief  is  stirred  up 
against  us  by  the  Bishops,  especially  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
[Ridley],  who  does  us  the  more  harm  in  proportion  as  he  seems 
actively  to  support  the  Word  of  God.’ 

Then  on  October  13  he  wrote  again  : 

‘ The  repair  of  the  Church  is  protracted  day  by  day  and  so  by  the 
special  blessing  of  God,  a Church  has  been  made  over  to  us  Germans 
by  the  favour  of  some  citizens  of  London  in  which  we  are  allowed  to 
preach  until  the  other  is  completed.  At  the  desire  of  the  brethren 
I have  been  appointed  Preacher.  I began  to  preach  on  21st  Sept, 
and  the  German  congregation  is  now  so  numerous  that  the  place 
will  not  hold  them.  When  we  perceived  this  happy  condition  of  our 
Church,  a consultation  took  place  among  our  countrymen  as  to  the 
establishment  of  a regular  plan  of  government.  Therefore  on  the 
5th  October  we  appointed  four  Elders,  according  to  the  Apostolic 
ordinance,  to  assist  the  Minister, — not  indeed  in  the  ministry  of  the 
Word,  but  in  the  conservation  of  the  doctrine  and  the  morals  of  the 
Church.  The  most  illustrious  Jan  Utenhove  is  one  of  the  number. 
They  were  inaugurated  with  public  prayer  and  imposition  of  hands. 
On  the  12th  of  the  month  we  in  like  manner  ordained  four  deacons 
to  take  charge  of  the  poor  and  the  exiles  for  Christ’s  sake.’  ^ 

To  this  letter  he  adds  a postscript  dated  October  20  : 

‘ The  privileges  of  our  German  Church  are  in  the  greatest  danger. 
By  canvassing  and  persuasion  the  Bishops  have  procured  from  the 
King’s  Council  that  we  are  not  to  enjoy  the  free  use  of  the  Sacraments, 
but  must  be  fettered  by  the  English  ceremonies,  which  are  intoler- 

^ Sir  William  Paulet,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Winchester. 

2 O.L.,  ii,  570  and  573. 
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able.  This  circumstance  occasions  the  greatest  distress  to  our 
Superintendent,  John  a Lasco.’ 

The  church  mentioned  by  Micronius  as  having  been  given 
to  the  Germans  was  the  Chapel  of  St.  Anthony  in  Threadneedle 
Street,  and  on  October  16  a lease  of  this  building  from  the 
Dean  and  Canons  of  Windsor  was  signed  in  favour  of  the 
Superintendent,  Ministers,  Elders,  and  Deacons  of  the  Strangers’ 
Church  in  London,  for  sermons  and  administration  of  the 
Sacraments. 

Burn,  in  his  History  of  the  Foreign  Protestant  Refugees f 
says  that  an  agreement  was  made  at  John  a Lasco’s  house  in 
Bow  Lane  between  the  Deputies  of  the  two  churches,  that  the 
Dutch  should  preach  alone  in  the  Temple  of  Jesus  (that  is, 
the  Austin  Friars  Church),  provided  that  they  should  repair 
at  their  own  cost  the  Chapel  of  St.  Anthony  for  the  use  of  the 
French,  that  they  should  pay  half  of  the  rent  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Windsor,  and  that  the  French  should  preach  some- 
time in  every  year  in  the  Temple  of  Jesus,  to  preserve  the 
evidence  of  their  right  to  it. 

This  agreement  can  easily  be  understood,  and  was  equitable, 
because,  as  the  Austin  Friars  Church  was  handed  over  as  a 
gift  fully  repaired,  it  was  only  reasonable  that  the  two  con- 
gregations should  share  the  rent  of  St.  Anthony’s  Chapel.  The 
Flemish  congregation,  being  the  larger  and  richer,  paid  for  the 
repairs. 

Both  the  Flemish  and  Walloon  congregations  used  this 
chapel  until  December  12,  when  the  Austin  Friars  Chapel  was 
handed  over  to  the  Corporate  Ministers,  and  then  the  agree- 
ment for  the  use  of  the  two  churches  became  operative.^ 

On  January  7,  1551,  a Lasco  writes,  ‘ We  are  gathering 
a Church,  and  whosoever  desires  to  be  a member  must  sign  our 
Confession  of  Faith.’ ^ This  Confession,  together  with  the  Kules 
governing  the  Church,  was  printed  in  French  in  1556,  under 
the  title  ‘ Toute  la  forme  et  maniere  du  Ministere  Ecclesiastique 
en  I’Eglise  des  etrangers,  dressee  a Londres  en  Angleterre,’ 
etc.  ‘ Imprime  par  Giles  Ctematius.’ 


1 B.,  p.  25. 


2 H.S.,  iv,  331. 
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A Lasco  further  says,  ‘ The  Italians  also  have  their  Church. 
A building  is  assigned  to  them  and  a Minister  is  appointed 
specially  for  them.’  ^ (This  Minister  was  Michael  Angelo  Florio.) 
It  is  not  known  where  the  Italian  congregation  assembled  for 
Divine  Service. 

Before  going  further  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  the 
Corporate  Body  was  an  episcopal  organisation  with  a Cal- 
vinistic  Confession  of  Faith.  The  Superintendent  was  only 
a Bishop  with  another  name.  In  all  matters  the  governing 
body  consisted  of  the  ministers  of  the  three  churches  sitting 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Superintendent. 

It  is  to  be  noted  from  the  various  extracts  that  have  been 
given  that  Micronius  was  preaching  to  a Flemish  congregation 
early  in  1549,  and  Valerand  Poullain^  (writing  in  1552)  refers 
to  a French  or  Walloon  congregation  also  in  1549,  of  which 
Richard  Vauville  was  the  minister,  while  we  have  no  mention 
of  the  Italian  congregation  until  1551. 

The  church  of  the  Augustine  Friars  was,  with  the  exception 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  the  largest  church  within  the  limits 
of  the  City  of  London.  The  nave,  which  is  that  portion  given 
for  the  use  of  the  Strangers,  is  150  feet  long,  and  to  this  must 
be  added  another  50  feet  which  is  the  approximate  length  of 
the  choir,  now  destroyed.  The  steeple  was  built  over  the 
junction  of  the  transepts,  nave,  and  choir,  and  Stow  says  it 
‘ was  most  fine,  small,  high  and  straight,’  and  adds,  ‘ I have 
not  seen  the  like  anywhere.’  In  a letter  from  the  Corporation 
to  the  Marquis  of  Winchester  it  is  described  as  ‘ for  architecture 
one  of  the  beautifullest  and  rarest  spectacles  ’ of  the  whole 
City.  In  the  Letters  Patent  it  was  ordered  that  the  church  given 
for  the  use  of  the  Strangers  was  to  be  called  ‘ Jesus  Temple,’ 
and  the  title  ‘Templum  Jesu.  1550  ’ appears  twice  on  a window 
on  the  south  side  of  the  church.  The  church  was  not  destroyed 
in  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  but  was  much  injured  in  a fire 
in  1862. 

The  Chapel  of  St.  Anthony  was  the  church  originally 
belonging  to  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  Anthony.  This  confra- 
ternity conducted  a school  and  a hospital  or  almshouse  for 
twelve  poor  men  ; it  was  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
^ G.,  p.  225.  2 B.,  p.  25. 
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the  Bishops.  In  1485  the  hrotherhood  was  amalgamated  with 
the  Collegiate  Church  of  Windsor  by  Edward  lY.  In  1543  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Windsor  moved  the  school  and  pensioned 
the  old  men.  In  1550,  when  the  church  was  granted  to  the 
Strangers,  the  building  was  much  in  need  of  repair.  It  was 
about  90  feet  long  and  47  feet  wide.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  special  features,  and  was  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire 
in  1666.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Windsor  then  appear  to 
have  given  the  site  of  the  church  to  the  French  congregation 
on  condition  that  they  built  a new  church.  This  church  was 
opened  for  worship  on  August  22,  1669,  having  cost  £3300. 
The  rental  in  1550  appears  to  have  been  £4  per  annum,  hut  this 
was  raised  in  1551  to  £5  per  annum. 

The  entrance  to  the  church  was  fromi  the  bell  tower  which 
stood  at  the  west  end.  There  were  two  doors  in  this  tower,  the 
one  on  the  left-hand  side  giving  to  the  Master’s  house,  and 
that  on  the  right  to  the  church.  In  1622  the  then  tenant  of 
the  Master’s  house  wished  to  have  the  sole  use  of  the  tower 
entrance,  and  so  obtained  permission  to  make  a ‘ new  and  comely 
and  decent  door  ’ for  the  church  on  the  south  side  ; but  probably 
this  change  was  not  made. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  continue  the  story  of  the  church. 
On  August  14,  1551,  Micronius  writes  : 

‘ We  have  need  of  help  in  the  present  difficulties  of  our  affairs. 
We  have  not  only  to  contend  with  the  Papists  but  much  more  with 
the  sectaries  and  pseudo-evangelicals.  We,  who  are  desirous  to 
hand  down  the  sincere  doctrine  of  God  are  using  every  exertion  to 
contend  against  all  heresies.  Especially  we  have  established  in  our 
church  a Collation  or  Comparison  of  Scripture  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, in  which  are  discussed  the  sermons  of  the  preceding  week. 
This  arrangement  in  some  measure  represses  the  heretical  and  con- 
firms the  ignorant  in  the  Christian  doctrine.  We  have  also  in  our 
German  church  two  other  lectures  in  Latin,  one  by  Master  a Lasco  on 
Monday,  the  other,  also  in  Latin,  by  Master  Walter  Deloene  on 
Wednesday,  after  which  there  takes  place  comparison  of  Scriptures 
on  the  subject  of  the  lectures  in  German.  One  thing  is  still  wanting 
in  our  church,  namely,  administration  of  baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  Liberty  is  granted  us  by  the  royal  licence  but  we  are  pre- 
vented by  the  malevolence  of  certain  individuals  from  the  enjoyment 
of  so  great  a benefit.  Master  a Lasco  is  diligently  exerting  himself 
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with  the  Bishops,  as  his  duty  requires  him  to  do,  but  all  his  exhorta- 
tions are  without  effect.’  ^ 

On  April  9,  1551,  Utenhove  wrote  : 

‘ Our  friend,  Martin  Micronius,  preaches  in  a popular  manner 
like  the  clergy  at  Zurich,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a cautious  inter- 
preter of  the  Word  of  God.  A system  of  discipline  is  now  established 
by  us,  as  far  as  we  have  it  in  our  power  ; as  a part  of  which  is  to  be 
considered  the  catechism  which  we  are  now  preparing  and  also  a 
Collation  of  the  Scriptures,  which  we  shall  begin  next  week  in 
connection  with  the  English.’  ^ 

Soon  after  this  time  some  dissensions  took  place  in  the 
French  congregation,  which  were  referred  to  Calvin,  who  wrote  ^ 
a letter  in  reply  dated  September  27,  1552,  in  which  he  says 
that  he  had  already  heard  from  a Lasco,  and  hoped  the  matter 
was  arranged.  He  then  bids  them  to  strive  to  live  in  brotherly 
accord.  Finally  he  condemns  some  expressions  which  had  been 
used  by  a preacher  in  the  church,  and  adds,  ‘ I have  grieved  for 
the  trouble  which  some  inconsiderate  people  have  occasioned.’ 
The  dissensions,  however,  continued,  and  on  June  7,1553,  a Lasco 
writes,  ‘ Entreat  Master  Calvin  not  to  give  rash  credit  to  anything 
until  he  has  knowledge  of  all  from  me.’^ 

In  1552  both  Micronius  and  Utenhove  write  of  ‘ the  flourish- 
ing condition  ’ and  ‘ happy  progress  ’ of  both  the  Flemish  and 
AValloon  churches.^  However,  trouble  soon  came  to  them  as 
the  result  of  the  issue  of  the  Second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI. 
An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  April  for  the  ‘ Uniformity 
of  Common  Prayer  and  administering  of  the  Sacraments,’ 
whereby  all  persons  were  enjoined  to  repair  to  their  parish 
churches  on  Sundays,  and  no  other  forms  were  to  be  used,  nor 
any  to  be  present  at  any  services  where  any  other  forms  were 
used,  under  pain  of  imprisonment.  Apparently  an  endeavour 
was  made  to  enforce  this  Act  on  the  Strangers.  In  November 
1552,  a Lasco  wrote  to  Sir  William  Cecil  requesting  ‘ that  the 
members  of  his  church  might  have  a warrant  from  the  King’s 
Council  that  they  should  not  be  disturbed  for  not  coming  to 
their  parish  churches.’  ® An  Order  in  Council  was  made  that 

1 O.L.,  ii,  572,  587.  2 587.  3 G.,  p.  283. 

^ Ibid.,  p.  297.  5 O.L.,  ii,  580,  591.  « S.C.,  Appendix  No.  51. 
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‘ the  Bishop  of  London  should  confer  with  John  a Lasco  and 
between  them  they  should  devise  some  good  means  of  appeasing 
the  disquiet  lately  happened  in  the  Strangers’  Church  in  London 
upon  execution  of  the  Statute  for  coming  to  church  and  in  the 
meantime  till  the  matter  may  be  fully  considered,  to  suffer  the 
said  Strangers  to  repair  to  their  accustomed  church  as  they 
were  wont  to  do.’  ^ 

There  is  no  record  of  the  result  of  this  conference,  but  the 
matter  must  have  been  settled  satisfactorily  to  the  Strangers, 
because  in  February  1553  Micronius  writes  : 

‘ Our  foreign  churches,  both  German  and  French,  are  frequently 
attacked  by  the  present  Bishops  with  wonderful  arts  and  stratagems, 
but  Christ  has  conquered  and  has  turned  everything  to  the  advantage 
of  the  Church  ; so  that  no  foreigner  is  now  eligible  to  the  rights  of 
an  English  citizen  without  having  previously  made  a confession  of 
his  faith  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Strangers’  Church.’  ^ 

Perhaps  from  this  letter  it  may  be  possible  to. suppose  that 
the  question  of  administering  baptism  and  the  celebration  of 
^ the  Lord’s  Supper  was  settled  at  the  conference  between  Bishop 
Eidley  and  John  a Lasco.  However,  fresh  trouble  soon  came 
upon  the  Strangers,  for  in  July  1553  King  Edward  died  and 
Queen  Mary  succeeded.  In  September  an  Order  in  Council  was 
issued  ordering  all  Protestant  Strangers  to  leave  the  country 
within  twenty-four  days,  and  instructions  were  given  to  the 
governors  of  the  seaports  to  place  no  hindrance  in  the  way  of 
their  departure. 

John  a Lasco,  Micronius,  Utenhove  and  over  200  Flemish 
members  of  the  church  sailed  from  Gravesend  on  September  17, 
1553,  and  after  many  troubles  eventually  reached  Emden,^ 
where  a church  was  organised  by  permission  of  the  magistrates. 
Other  Flemish  refugees  made  their  way  to  Wismar,  and  some  to 
Hamburg.  Some  of  the  Walloon  members  of  the  church  went 
to  Frankfort  under  Eichard  Vauville,  wdiere  the  church  of  the 
White  Ladies  was  given  to  them  for  their  services  b}^  the  magis- 
trates.^ Others  of  the  Walloon  members  went  to  Wesel  and 
formed  a church  under  Francois  Perrucel  or  de  la  Eiviere. 

^ S.E.,n,376.  ^ O.L.,  ii,5Sl. 

® A stone  recording  the  arrival  of  these  refugees  exists  at  Emden. 

« G.,  p.  314. 
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Various  English  refugees  seem  to  have  joined  these  congrega- 
tions, especially  that  at  Frankfort. 

John  a Lasco  and  his  friends  seem  to  have  taken  with  them 
to  Emden  the  Letters  Patent  of  Edward  VI  and  also  the  Church 
Acts  Book.  The  Letters  Patent  were  brought  back  by  Uten- 
hove  in  1559,  and  the  document  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Dutch  Church.  The  Church  Books  have  been 
lost.  Bishop  Grindal  in  1566  asked  the  then  ministers  for  some 
information,  and  they  replied  that  Micronius  had  taken  the 
books  to  Emden  and  they  had  not  been  returned. 

There  is  some  evidence  that,  in  addition  to  the  ministers 
mentioned  in  the  Letters  Patent,  Charles  Begins  or  de  Conynk, 
of  Ghent,  was  a preacher  in  the  Flemish  Church.^  It  is  also  said 
that  Hoste  van  der  Catelyne  was  a deacon  of  this  church.  He 
returned  to  Ghent  in  1555,  was  apprehended  and  suffered 
martyrdom  for  his  religion. 

In  the  French  or  Walloon  Church,  Martin  Comelin  is  said 
to  have  been  an  elder  in  1553.  Charles  Utenhove,  the  half- 
brother  of  Jan  Utenhove,  is  also  believed  to  have  been  an  elder 
of  the  Walloon  Church.  He  had  acted  as  secretary  or  amanu- 
ensis to  Erasmus.^ 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  history  of  the  Strangers’ 
Churches  it  may  he  well  to  refer  to  those  English  friends  of 
these  churches  of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made. 

Archbishop  Cranmer  had  met  many  of  the  German  Ke- 
formers  while  visiting  the  Continent  in  1533,  and  while  abroad 
had  married  the  niece  of  Osiander.  He  is  described  as  the 
special  patron  and  chief  support  of  the  Strangers’  Church. 

Bishop  Latimer  not  only  supported  the  application  for  the 
King’s  recognition  of  the  church,  but  preached  publicly  before 
the  King  in  favour  of  a Lasco  and  his  friends.  It  is  interesting 
to  remember  that  his  friend  and  secretary  was  Augustine 
Bernher,  a native  of  Zurich,  who  w^as  a friend  of  Dr.  Bullinger, 
to  whom  many  of  the  letters  that  have  been  quoted  were  written. 

Bishop  Hooper  had  been  compelled  to  leave  England  after 
the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Six  Articles  in  1539,  and  remained 
on  the  Continent  for  nearly  eight  years.  During  his  sojourn  he 
became  very  intimate  with  Calvin  and  Bullinger  as  well  as  other 

^ Hug.  Soc.  Proc.,  iv,  26.  ^ Ibid.,  p.  xv. 
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of  the  Eeformation  leaders.  He  married  Anne  de  Tersclas, 
whose  family  lived  about  fifteen  miles  from  Antwerp.  While 
on  a visit  to  Jaques  de  Bourgogne,  Sieur  de  Fallais  in  Brabant, 
he  met  Martin  Micronius  (van  Cleyne),  a native  of  Ghent,  who 
was  desirous  to  study  for  the  Ministry.  This  young  man  he 
sent  to  Dr.  Bullinger  at  Zurich,  where  he  took  a theological 
course.  AYhen  this  was  finished  Micronius  joined  Hooper,  who 
brought  him  to  England.  It  w^as  during  this  stay  in  Flanders 
that  Bishop  Hooper  met  Jan  Utenhove,  who  belonged  to  an 
eminent  and  prominent  family  of  Ghent.  Bishop  Hooper  after 
his  return  to  London  invited  Utenhove  and  Micronius  to  live 
in  his  house,  where  they  remained  until  Hooper  went  to  his 
diocese  of  Gloucester.  Bishop  Hooper  assisted  a Lasco  to  pre- 
pare the  ‘ Confession  of  Faith  ' and  discipline  of  the  Strangers’ 
Church. 

Yalerand  Poullain,  who  was  the  minister  of  the  settlement 
of  Strangers  at  Glastonbury,  married  a relative  of  Mrs.  Hooper. 

Katherine,  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  was  the  widow  of  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  favourite  of  King  Henry  YIII, 
who  had  previously  been  married  to  Mary  Tudor,  the  King’s 
sister,  widov/  of  Louis  XII  of  France.  Her  mother  was  a 
Spanish  noblewoman  who  came  to  England  as  a lady-in-waiting 
with  Queen  Catherine  of  Aragon.  This  lady  married  Lord 
Y^illoughby  d’Eresby,  and  Katherine  was  the  child  of  this 
marriage.  Some  time  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 
she  married  Mr.  Eichard  Bertie.  Soon  after  Queen  Mary  came 
to  the  throne  she  and  her  husband  had  to  take  refuge  on  the 
Continent.  A vivid  account  of  this  flight  and  their  sufferings 
is  given  by  John  Foxe  in  the  Book  of  Martyrs.  In  due  course 
they  reached  Wesel,  where  Monsieur  Perrucel  had  a congrega- 
tion. They  were  refused  accommodation  in  the  inns,  as  their 
disguise  was  complete  and  they  were  soiled  from  a long,  muddy 
tramp  in  heavy  rain  before  they  reached  Wesel — in  addition, 
neither  could  speak  German.  They  therefore  took  refuge  in 
the  porch  of  the  principal  church  of  the  town,  and  it  is  said  that 
their  child  was  born  in  the  porch.  This  son  is  the  ancestor  of 
the  Earls  of  Ancaster.  At  length  two  boys  going  to  school 
passed  by  the  porch  talking  to  each  other  in  Latin  ; hearing 
this,  Mr.  Bertie  addressed  them,  also  in  Latin,  and  from  them 
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he  learned  the  way  to  Mr.  Perrucel’s  house.  Here  they  were 
welcomed  and  remained  until  the  King  of  Poland,  at  John  a 
Lasco’s  request,  invited  them  to  Poland.  They  resided  near 
Dantzig  until  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  they 
returned  to  England.  Simon  Kuytinck  says  ^ the  Duchess  of 
Suffolk  was  a godly  woman  who  aided  the  Strangers  ; and 
Fuller  {Church  History)  says,  John  a Lasco  while  in  England 
‘ had  tasted  of  this  lady’s  liberality.’ 

Although  the  ministers  and  chief  members  of  the  Strangers’ 
Church  were  compelled  to  leave  England,  yet  a considerable 
number  were  either  unable  to  leave  or  else  were  unwilling  to 
return.  They  were  able  to  meet  together  in  secret  assemblies 
for  mutual  encouragement  and  instruction.  Peter  Deloene, 
the  son  of  Walter  Deloene,  writes  to  a Lasco  in  February  1554  : 

‘ Hitherto  we  have  been  preserved  in  safety.  The  Lord  has 
opened  a great  door  of  the  Word  for  us  in  spite  of  the  Devil  and  false 
brethren.  It  seems  to  be  most  useful  and  necessary  at  present  to 
remain  here  as  there  is  a paucity  of  labourers  and  such  a wonderful 
eagerness  to  hear  the  Truth.’  ^ 

Augustine  Bernher  also  preached  in  these  private  gatherings. 
In  some  way,  notwithstanding  that  his  connexion  with  Bishop 
Latimer  must  have  been  well  known,  he  was  able  to  remain  in 
England  during  the  whole  period  of  Queen  Mary’s  reign,  and 
not  only  ministered  to  both  foreign  and  English  congregations 
but  was  instrumental  in  arranging  the  means  for  the  flight  of 
many  English  to  the  Continent.  He  collected  and  sent  to  John 
Foxe  many  of  the  accounts  of  the  sufferings  which  are  contained 
in  the  Book  of  Martyrs. 

Peter  Deloene  seems  to  have  been  compelled  to  leave  London. 
We  find  him  later  on  at  Emden. 

Queen  Mary  died  on  November  17,  1558,  and  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ascended  the  throne.  After  her  accession  there  was  a 
great  struggle  between  those  around  her  who  wished  for  the 
retention  of  the  Koman  Church  and  those  who  wished  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Keformed  Church.  Some  of  the  clergy, 
who  had  taken  refuge  on  the  Continent,  returned  and  were 

1 Austin  Friars  Registers,  edited  by  Moens,  p.  xviii. 

2 G.,  p.  311. 
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appointed  to  Church  offices  which  were  vacant  owing  to  the 
removal  of  the  Eomanists.  The  situation  was,  however,  so 
doubtful  that  some  of  the  new  Bishops  wrote  to  their  friends 
who  were  still  on  the  Continent  bidding  them  not  to  return 
until  matters  were  more  settled.  Thus  many  English  refugees 
remained  at  Geneva  until  October  1560. 

Many  of  the  refugees  of  Flemish  or  Walloon  extraction  who 
went  to  the  Continent  died  either  from  plague  or  as  the  result 
of  the  privations  which  they  endured,  and  when  the  time  came 
when  those  who  survived  could  return  to  London  very  few  took 
advantage  of  the  opportunity.^ 

On  August  24,  1559,  Dr.  Bullinger  wrote  to  Jan  Utenhove, 
‘ I have  written  to  the  Queen’s  preacher  in  which  I have  com- 
mended your  cause  in  order  that  he  may  urge  it  on  the  Queen.’  ^ 
Strype  says  that  Dr.  Bullinger  also  sent  to  Utenhove  letters 
addressed  to  the  Queen  personally  in  which  he  commended 
Utenhove  and  his  mission.^  Utenhove  was  at  Frankfort,  but  he 
met  Micronius  and  Peter  Deloene  and  together  they  journeyed 
to  London,  bringing  with  them  the  original  Letters  Patent  of 
Edward  VI. 

On  December  10, 1559,  a petition  from  the  ministers,  elders, 
deacons  and  brethren  of  the  Strangers’  Church  was  presented  to 
the  Queen,  asking  for  the  return  of  the  Austin  Friars  Church, 
and  also  asking  that  she  would  confirm  the  privileges  granted 
to  them  by  King  Edward  VI.^  In  February,  1560,  the  Queen 
wrote  a letter  to  the  Lord  Treasurer  (the  Marquis  of  Winchester) 
ordering  him  to  deliver  the  Austin  Friars  Church  to  the  Bishop 
of  London,  that  he  may  assign  to  such  minister  or  ‘ Ministers 
as  he  shall  thinke  good  to  serve  from,  tyme  to  tyme  bothe  for 
daily  divine  servyce  and  for  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament 
and  preaching  of  the  Gospelle  for  the  edifienge  of  the  people, 
as  the  strangers  borne  understand  not  the  englisshe  tonge.’  ^ 
Towards  the  end  of  1559  Adrian  Hamsted,  a learned  preacher, 
came  to  England  and,  in  conjunction  with  Peter  Deloene, 
preached  to  the  Flemish  congregation.®  It  is  said  by  Simon 
Euytinck  that  the  services  were  held  sometimes  in  Christ  Church 
and  sometimes  in  St.  Margaret’s  Church.  In  the  registers  of  the 

1 Hug.  Soc.  Proc.,  iv,  25.  ^ p,  410.  ^ Strype’s  Annals,  ii,  386. 

^ S.P.  {Dorn.),  vol.  vii.  ® Ibid.,  vol.  xi.  « B.,  p.  188. 
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Dutch  Church  are  entries  relating  to  a christening  in  St.  Mar- 
garet’s and  to  catechising  in  the  same  church. ^ We  only  have 
Kuytinck’s  authority  for  Christ  Church,  and  no  reference  can 
be  found  in  the  church  books  of  St.  Margaret’s,  Lothbury,  or 
St.  Margaret  Pattens  about  the  use  of  either  church  ; it  is 
therefore  quite  uncertain  in  which  church  these  services  were 
held. 

In  May  1560  Peter  Alexandre  came  back  and  again  became 
Prebendary  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  and  Eector  of  All  Hallows 
Church,  Lombard  Street. ^ Bishop  Jewel  writes  on  May  22 
that  Alexandre  was  already  preaching  to  a French-speaking 
congregation. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  confirmation  of  the  Letters 
Patent,  but  this  was  no  doubt  given,  with  the  important  altera- 
tion that  Bishop  Grindal  of  London  should  be  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  churches. 

On  March  28,  1560,  the  French  congregation  in  London 
wrote  to  Calvin  asking  him  to  send  them  a minister,  and  adding 
‘ what  a glory  would  be  added  not  only  to  the  Foreign  Churches, 
but  also  to  the  Anglican,  if  Viret  or  Beza  or  Nicholas  des  Gallars 
should  join  himself  to  us.’^  To  this  request  Bishop  Grindal 
added  his  most  urgent  recommendation.  Des  Gallars  was 
persuaded  to  accept  the  position  although  he  was  a colleague 
of  Calvin’s,  but  his  removal  from  Geneva  was  a great  personal 
loss. 

Monsieur  des  Gallars  was  elected  minister  April  26,  1560. 
In  May,  Calvin  writes  to  Bishop  Grindal  and  speaks  of  the  London 
church  as  ‘ a rising  but  as  yet  only  imperfectly  organized 
church.’  He  says  further  : 

‘ I thank  you  for  the  protection  you  have  deigned  to  afford 
those  of  our  countrymen  who  inhabit  the  principal  city  of  your 
diocese.  By  your  care  they  have  had  permission,  through  the 
indulgence  of  the  Queen,  not  only  to  invoke  God  in  purity,  but  also 
to  send  to  us  a request  for  a faithful  pastor.  Since  you  have  not 
felt  it  troublesome  voluntarily  to  request  and  exhort  me  to  undertake 
the  choice  of  a suitable  pastor  for  them,  it  is  needless  for  me  to  com- 
mend to  your  care  and  patronage  those  whose  welfare  you  are  so 
desirous  to  promote.’^ 

1 H.S.,  vol.  X,  pt.  i,  p.  210. 

® Letters  of  Calvin,  edited  by  Bonnet,  iv,  96. 


2 Z.L.,  i,  77. 
^ Ibid.,  99. 
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Charles  Utenhove  was  apparently  the  principal  mover  in 
the  application  to  Calvin,  who  wrote  to  him  in  May  1560  : 

‘ It  is  a source  of  great  joy  that  liberty  has  been  restored  to  you. 
The  protection  of  the  Bishop  will  be  of  no  small  service  to  you  in  all 
your  affairs,  for  the  man  (that  is  Ridley)  who  held  that  dignity  in 
the  time  of  King  Edward,  being  too  much  addicted  to  empty  pomps, 
was  not  sufficient!}^  well-disposed  to  you.  As  the  Earl  of  Bedford 
has  testified  by  words  that  he  had  the  greatest  inclination  to  serve 
you,  I have  exhorted  him  to  continue  to  watch  over  both  Churches 
and  to  shew  to  the  foreigners  any  offices  of  kindness  that  may  be  in 
his  power.’  ^ 

Charles  Utenhove  was  probably  an  elder  in  the  reconsti- 
tuted Walloon  Church,  and  perhaps  had  been  also  an  elder  in 
the  first  church. 

On  June  30,  1560,  des  Gallars  wTote  to  Calvin  : 

‘ I waited  upon  the  Bishop,  by  whom  I was  received  very  cour- 
teously. I presented  to  him  your  letter,  which  he  read  and  forthwith 
briefly  related  to  me  its  contents.  He  then  accosted  the  Elders  who 
- had  accompanied  me,  to  some  of  whom  my  arrival  was  by  no  means 
agreeable,  and  exhorted  that  they  should  follow  my  recommendations 
and  act  in  all  circumstances  by  my  advice  and  shew  themselves 
friendly  towards  me  and  admonish  the  whole  church  of  their  duty 
to  me.  He  afterwards  added  something  about  appointing  as  my 
colleague,  Peter  Alexandre,  who  was  acceptable  to  the  people  and 
had  begun  to  gather  a church  before  my  arrival.’  ^ 

Here  we  bave  an  intimation  of  dissensions  among  tbe 
congregation,  and  on  November  6, 1560,  Bisbop  Jewel  wrote  to 
Peter  Martyr,  ‘ In  tbe  French  Cburcb  bere  there  are  some  un- 
quiet turbulent  men.’  ^ Already  des  Gallars  had  written,  ‘ It  is 
not  my  intention  to  abandon  this  infant  church  which  is  yet  far 
from  being  well  organized,  nor  can  I return  to  you  unless  there 
should  be  another  pastor  to  replace  me.  I am  without  assistant 
or  adviser  ’ ; ^ and  Calvin  writes  to  him,  June  15,  1560  : 

‘ We  have  learned  that  certain  persons  of  your  congregation  have 
busied  themselves  seeking  to  have  the  charge  of  Superintendent 
(which  was  entrusted  by  the  Queen  and  her  Council  to  the  Bishop  of 

^ Letters  of  Calvin,  edited  by  Bonnet,  iv,  102.  ^ Z.L.,  ii,  49. 

^ Ibid.,  i,  91.  ^ Letters  of  Calvin,  edited  by  Bonnet,  iv,  139. 
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London)  transferred  to  another.  If  this  be  true  you  must  do  your 
endeavour  to  check  their  importunate  officiousness.  For  the  pretext 
that  they  bring  forward,  that  it  is  uncertain  what  the  character  of 
his  successor  may  be,  is  of  no  sort  of  importance  to  you,  since  the 
inspection  over  your  churches  has  not  been  accorded  to  any  Bishop 
of  London  but  to  this  upright,  faithful,  and  sincere  protector  of 
your  liberty.’  ^ 

In  November  1560  the  ministers  and  elders  of  the  Flemish 
and  Walloon  churches,  under  the  presidency  of  Bishop  Grindal, 
held  a meeting  to  settle  some  of  the  questions  which  had  been 
causing  trouble,  and  Bishop  Grindal  removed  Hamsted  from 
the  ministry  for  favouring  false  doctrine.^ 

In  May  1561  an  Italian-Spanish  congregation  which  had 
been  reconstituted  was  received  into  communion  with  the  other 
two  churches.^  This  congregation  met  in  the  Mercers’  Chapel 
in  Cheapside.  In  this  year  des  Gallars  printed  Forme  de 
police  eccUsiastique  instituee  d Londres  en  VEglise  des  Frangais. 

Here  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the  history  of  the  Strangers’ 
Church,  as  it  is  now  fully  re-established. 

It  must  be  noted  in  conclusion  that  the  Flemish  Church 
was  soon  to  receive  the  refugees  from  the  Duke  of  Alva’s 
persecution,  and  thus  it  became  more  Dutch  than  Flemish, 
while  the  Walloon  Church  received  the  refugees  of  St. 
Bartholomew’s  Day  and  thus  soon  became  almost  entirely 
French. 

The  information  concerning  the  early  history  of  the  church 
is  mainly  from  Flemish  sources,  while  that  relating  to  the  later 
histoiy  has  to  do  with  the  Walloon  Church,  but  probably  the 
history  of  the  two  churches  was  so  much  alike  that  it  is  possible 
to  gain  a fairly  accurate  picture  of  the  events  affecting  both 
congregations. 

Addendum. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Letters  Patent  of  Edward  VI  were 
given  with  the  intention  that  John  a Lasco  (and  the  Superin- 
tendents who  should  succeed  him)  should  exercise  authority 
overall  ‘ Strangers’  Churches,’  whether  in  London  or  elsewhere. 

^ Letters  of  Calvin,  edited  by  Bonnet,  iv,  114. 

2 Actes  of  Threadneedle  Street  Church.  ^ Ibid. 
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Thus  in  1553  it  was  ordered  that  ‘ no  foreigner  is  eligible  to  the 
rights  of  an  English  citizen  until  he  has  made  a Confession  of 
his  faith  to  the  Ministers  of  the  Strangers’  Church.’  In  1568  an 
order  was  issued  that  all  Strangers  must  become  members  of 
the  Strangers’  Church  or  leave  the  kingdom.  In  1635  the 
conference  of  foreign  churches,  including  those  in  the  country 
towns,  sent  an  address  to  Archbishop  Laud,  in  which  they  said  : 
‘ By  the  Letters  Patent  granted  by  King  Edward  YI  and  con- 
firmed by  Queen  Elizabeth,  King  James  and  by  his  present 
Majesty,  the  foreign  churches  are  exempt  in  regard  of  their 
Liturgy  and  Ecclesiastical  Discipline  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Archbishops,  Bishops  and  all  other  officers  of  the  kingdom.’ 
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©bituarifd, 

Wyatt  Wyatt-Paine. 

The  Huguenot  Society  has  sustained  a heavy  loss  through  the 
death,  at  the  age  of  80,  of  Mr.  Wyatt-Paine,  on  April  12,  1935. 
Mr.  Wyatt-Paine  was  elected  a Fellow  in  March  1911.  He 
made  no  claim  to  Huguenot  descent,  hut  he  was  deeply 
interested  in  Huguenot  history,  and  at  once  began  to  take 
an  active  and  prominent  part  at  the  Society’s  meetings,  with 
the  consequence  that  in  1920  he  was  chosen  as  the  President, 
an  office  that  he  filled  for  the  three  years  1920-1923  with 
distinction  and  general  approbation.  From  then  onwards 
as  Vice-President  he  continued  to  attend  the  dinners  and  join 
in  the  discussions,  to  which  his  extensive  knowledge  and  his 
humour  made  valuable  contributions.  He  was  present  at 
the  dinner  in  March  last,  only  a month  before  his  death,  and 
took  part  in  the  discussion.  There  is  something  more  in  these 
Huguenot  gatherings  than  dining  and  debating,  and  the 
genial  personality  of  Wyatt-Paine — and  of  his  wife — con- 
tributed not  a little  to  the  spirit  of  good-fellowship  which  is 
a happy  characteristic  of  the  Society. 

Papers  were  read  at  the  meetings  by  Mr.  Wyatt-Paine 
on  the  following  subjects : ‘ Stephen  Dolet  ’ {Proceedings, 
X,  451),  ‘ Desiderius  Erasmus  ’ (Proceedings,  xi,  340),  and  ‘ The 
Last  of  the  Valois  ’ (Proceedings,  xii,  205). 

His  Presidential  Addresses,  too,  were  masterpieces  of  literary 
style  and  erudition,  and  one  will  be  remembered  in  particular 
as  giving  a most  interesting  sketch  of  the  Camisard  wars 
(Proceedings,  xii,  433). 

Mr.  Wyatt-Paine  was  by  profession  a barrister,  having 
been  called  to  the  Bar  in  1895,  and  in  1925  he  was  appointed 
Stipendiary  Magistrate  for  the  Borough  of  East  Ham,  an 
office  which  he  held  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  At  the  Bar 
he  had  specially  applied  himself  to  the  production  of  new 
editions  of  several  famous  law  textbooks,  including  Chitty 
on  Contracts  and  Bullen  and  Leake’s  Precedents  of  Pleadings — 
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the  latter  undertaken  at  the  express  request  of  the  late  Mr. 
Justice  McCardie.  Law  books  rapidly  become  out  of  date 
as  the  result  of  new  legislation  and  new  decisions  of  the  Courts, 
and  to  seek  out  these  causes  of  change,  to  estimate  rightly 
their  effect  upon  the  pre-existing  law,  and  to  incorporate  them 
in  a textbook,  without  injury  to  the  form  and  character  im- 
parted to  the  work  by  the  original  author,  requires  a combination 
of  industry  in  research,  and  of  legal  and  literary  aptitude 
which  Wyatt-Paine  possessed  in  high  degree.  On  the  testimony 
of  The  Times  ‘ he  renovated  and  re- decorated  ’ the  works 
which  he  edited,  and  ‘ was  probably  one  of  the  most  learned 
lawyers  who  ever  held  the  office  of  stipendiary  magistrate.’  But 
he  was  more  than  this.  No  judicial  office  is  so  important  in 
its  influence  on  the  lives  and  happiness  of  so  many  individuals 
as  that  of  stipendiary  magistrate.  Beyond  legal  knowledge 
and  the  ordinary  judicial  attributes,  there  is  need  for  a kindly 
humanity  and  sympathy  in  dealing  with  the  outcasts  of  Society, 
and  a humorous  understanding  of  their  strange  lives  and 
queer  characters.  That  such  qualities  were  Wyatt-Paine’s, 
^ those  who  knew  him  will  readily  understand. 

The  respect  in  which  he  was  held  in  East  Ham  was  testified 
at  the  funeral  by  the  presence  of  the  Mayor  and  other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Corporation,  as  also  by  that  of  the  Super- 
intendent and  principal  officers  of  the  K Division  of  Metro- 
politan Police,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  that  borough. 

A man  of  wide  culture,  he  had  many  other  interests  than 
merely  professional  ones.  He  was  a great  admirer  of  Milton, 
and  quoted  freely  from  him  in  the  papers  above  mentioned. 
He  was  F.S.A.,  and  had  contested  a Parliamentary  constituency. 
He  was  a member  of  the  Athenaeum  Club,  and  was  w'-ell 
known  at  the  monthly  dinners  with  subsequent  discussions 
which  are  a feature  of  that  Club.  On  more  than  one  of  such 
occasions  he  occupied  the  chair,  the  subject  for  discussion  in  one 
case  being  that — painfully  familiar  to  him  as  a magistrate — 
of  ‘ Eoad  Traffic  Murders.’ 

But  most  of  all  will  he  be  remembered  for  his  delightful 
personality.  All  the  Fellows  will  deplore  the  loss  to  the 
Huguenot  Society.  Those  who  enjoyed  his  friendship  will  feel 
his  death  as  a personal  bereavement. 
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Kaoul  Patry. 

(1875-1935.) 

But  a few  months  ago  we  rejoiced  to  learn  that  Monsieur 
Kaoul  Patry  was  succeeding  Monsieur  John  Vienot  as  Presi- 
dent of  our  sister  Society,  for  Patry  was  personally  known 
to  some  of  us,  and  we  deemed  that  nobody  could  be  more  fit 
to  take  upon  himself  Vienot’s  mantle  than  this  able  theologian, 
a man  deeply  versed  in  the  history  of  Protestantism,  an 
organiser  and  a popular  figure  appreciated  in  many  circles, 
and  loved  in  many  lands.  But  dis  aliter  visum,  and  we  can 
but  sincerely  condole  with  our  French  colleagues  in  this  great 
loss — the  second  they  have  had  to  bear  within  so  short  a period 
of  time. 

We  regarded  Patry  as  a wddely  gifted  man,  beloved  as  a 
Pasteur,  a distinguished  Professor,  a practical  administrator 
and  a sound  historian,  as  testified  by  his  Eegime  de  la  liberie 
des  cultes  dans  le  departernent  du  Calvados  pendant  la  premiere 
separation  de  1795  a 1902  (1920),  and  by  his  biography  of 
Philippe  du  Plessis-Mornay,  so  recently  reviewed  in  our 
pages.^  Nor  must  his  contributions  to  the  Journal  de  Geneve 
be  forgotten,  for  they  gave  a valuable  precis  of  French  Protestant 
ideals  and  activities  ; indeed  these  articles,  which  combined 
deep  learning  with  a keen  perception  and  a living  human 
interest,  most  perfectly  reflected  the  character  of  their  much- 
regretted  author. 


Alexandre  Vinay. 

As  announced  elsewhere  in  these  pages,  the  Society  lost  its 
Pfonorary  Fellow  of  longest  standing  by  the  death  on  Febru- 
ary 2 last,  at  the  age  of  84,  of  Professor  Alexandre  Vinay  of 
Torre  Pellice,  Piedmont,  Italy,  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Maurice  and  Lazare,  and  late  President  of  the  Societe  de 
FHistoire  Vaudoise,  who  was  elected  to  Honorary  Fellowship 
in  1889.  Born  at  Clos,  Villeseche,  he  completed  his  education 
at  Florence,  Berlin,  Edinburgh  and  Turin,  and  for  many  years 
held  the  Professorship  of  Latin  and  Greek  at  the  Lycee  at 


Proceedings,  xv,  155. 
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Torre  Pellice,  where  he  continued  to  live  after  relinquishing 
this  position,  and  indeed  where  he  spent  nearly  all  his  life.  With 
an  active  and  original  mind,  he  was  always  ready  to  turn  to 
some  new  form  of  intellectual  development.  In  addition 
to  being  an  acknowledged  authority  on  Waldensian  history, 
he  was  well  known  as  classical  scholar.  Librarian,  President 
of  the  local  Ked  Cross  Association,  and  an  enthusiast  on 
Esperanto.  Beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him,  he 
had  a remarkable  and  forceful  personality,  and  a particularly 
impressive  face  and  dignified  bearing. 
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iXtmxt  aDiutions;  to  ttie  ?Litiran). 

Pierre  Cortes,  the  nephew. 

The  Society  has  lately  acquired  the  manuscript,  and  a copy 
of  the  first  edition  of  Cavalier’s  Memoires,  and  with  these,  also 
hailing  from  Ireland,  as  we  should  expect,  an  attestation 
granted  to  Pierre  Cortes  in  1750,  a small  piece  of  parchment 
bearing  the  stamp  of  the  Government  of  Montauban.  This 
document  has  been  deposited  in  the  Library  of  the  French 
Hospital. 

We  subjoin  a copy  of  the  attestation,  and  add  some  valuable 
notes  concerning  Pierre  Cortes  and  the  four  Ministers  who 
vouch  for  him.  The  information  contained  in  these  notes  has 
been  furnished  by  our  Honorary  Fellow,  Monsieur  le  Pasteur 
Charles  Post,  and  what  he  tells  us  makes  this  scrap  of  parchment 
a very  lively  token  of  Huguenot  history. 

‘ Nous,  les  Pasteurs  et  les  anciens  du  Haut  Languedoc,  Haute 
Guienne  et  pays  de  Foix, assembles  en  sinode  provincial  le  quatorzieme 
janvier  mil  sept  cent  cinquante,  requis  par  Monsieur  Pierre  Cortes, 
neveu,  un  de  nos  Pasteurs,^  de  lui  accorder  une  attestation,  taut 
de  sa  doctrine  que  de  ses  bonne  vie  et  moeurs,  pour  s’en  servir  en  cas 
que  les  circonstances  du  temps  et  Tetat  de  ses  affaires  Tobligeassent 
de  se  retirer  ailleurs.  Nous  declarons  conformement  a la  verite 
que  depuis  le  mois  de  Novembre  mil  sept  cent  quarante  quatre 
qu’il  a exerce  son  ministere  parnii  nous  sa  doctrine  a este  pure  et 
ses  moeurs  irreprochables,  ce  qui  lui  a attire  generallement  lestime 
et  laffection  de  tous  les  fidelles  parmi  lesquels  il  a exerce  les  fonctions 
de  son  ministere  et  ce  ne  seroit  qu’avec  un  vif  regret  que  nous 
nous  verrions  prives  d’un  si  bon  et  si  zele  Pasteur,  en  foi  de  quoi 
nous  le  recommandons  a la  Protection  Divine  et  a la  bienveil- 
lance  de  tous  les  fideles  a qui  il  pourra  s’adresser. 

Duniere.  Pasteur  et  Moderateur. 

ViALA.  Pasteur. 

J.  Loire.  Pasteur. 

J.  SiCARD.  Pasteur  et  secretaire.’ 

^ In  the  original  there  is  an  asterisk  after  the  word  ‘ neveu,’  and  another  at 
the  end  of  the  document  before  the  words  ‘ un  de  nos  Pasteurs,’  which  we  have 
now  put  back  to  the  position  indicated  by  the  scribe’s  asterisks. 
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Pierre  Corteiz,  or  Cortez,  or  Cortes,  the  nephew,  was  born 
at  the  Mas  clu  Paves,  a hamlet  of  Nojaret,  in  the  commune 
of  Castagnols  (to-day  Vialas  in  Lozere),  and  was  the  son  of 
Jacques  Corteiz  and  Lucrece  Vielzeuf.  Pierre  was  baptised 
a Cathohc  on  June  24,  1721. 

Jacques  Corteiz  left  Prance,  and  his  son  studied  at  the 
Seminary  of  Lausanne  from  1736  to  1739.  Pfe  was  ordained 
in  the  Cevennes  on  September  27,  1744,  and  received  the 
certificate  of  his  ordination  the  next  day.^  In  November 
1744  he  was  a Pasteur  in  Haut  Languedoc  in  the  region  of 
Castres,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  Degarnaries  or  Carriere. 
In  1745  he  was  condemned  to  death  for  contumacy.  Hunted 
too  closely  he  considered  fleeing  from  the  country,  and  ere 
leaving  asked  the  Synod  of  Haut  Languedoc  for  an  attesta- 
tion,2  'which  was  granted  on  January  14,  1750.  Yet  he  must 
have  tarried  in  his  native  land,  for  later  in  1750  he  acted  as 
secretary  to  the  Colioque  of  Haut  Languedoc,^  and  the  Synod 
of  April  18,  1752,  gave  him  a fresh  attestation,  which  renewed 
that  of  1750  and  recalled  the  fact  that  he  had  twice  been  hung 
in  effigy.- 

At  the  end  of  1752  he  retired  to  Ireland  and  served  the  church 
at  Innishannon  near  Cork,  where  there  were  many  refugees 
from  Haut  Languedoc.  He  lost  his  wife  at  the  end  of  1754.^ 

Pierre  Corteiz,  the  uncle,  was  an  elder  brother  of  Jacques. 
This  Pierre  must  have  been  born  about  1683  ; he  was  ordained 
in  Zurich  in  1718,  and  he  died  there  in  1767. 

He  ordained  Antoine  Court  in  the  Cevennes  in  1718,  and 
was,  with  him,  one  of  the  great  restorers  of  Protestantism  in 
Languedoc.  It  is  an  error  to  attribute  to  this  Pierre  Corteiz 
the  alias  of  ‘ Carriere.’ 

Jacques  Duniere,  known  as  Lacombe,  came  from  Vivarais 
and  w^as  born  about  1712.  He  was  a ‘ Predicateur  ’ in  that 

^ Bulletin,  xxxii,  131. 

2 The  copy  of  this  attestation  signed  only  by  Duniere,  Pasteur  and  Modera- 
teur,  and  J.  Sicard,  Secretary,  will  be  found  in  the  Bulletin,  xxxii,  132,  and  in 
Hugues,  Les  Bynodes  du  Desert,  i,  319,  320. 

® Les  Bynodes  du  Desert,  i,  315  note. 

^ Ihid.,  ii,  12,  and  Haag,  La  France  Protestante  (2nd  ed.),  hi,  col.  788,  under 
‘ Carriere.’ 

^ These  last  details  are  found  in  a letter  of  March  13,  1754,  from  Viala,  from 
London,  and  one  of  January  7,  1755,  from  Dejean  (Sicard),  from  Haut  Langue- 
doc, both  addressed  to  Court  in  Lausanne.  Papiers  Court,  No.  1,  xxvii,  fo.  123, 
xxviii,  fo.  81  ; and  Ch.  Dardier,  Lettres  de  Rabaut  d Court,  i,  186. 
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province,  and  later,  from  1736  to  1739,  a student  at  Lausanne, 
where  he  was  ordained  on  December  28,  1740.  In  1746  he 
was  a Pasteur  in  Haut  Languedoc.  On  November  19,  1750, 
he  asked  the  Synod  to  confirm  the  attestation  which  had  been 
granted  to  him  by  the  Synod  of  June  26, 1749.  He  obtained 
permission  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  in  1752  he  was  in  London.^ 
Michel  Viala,  known  as  Germain,  was  born  at  the  Pont- 
de-Montvert,  Hautes  Cevennes,  about  1710,  and  was  a 
‘ Predicateur  ’ in  that  region  from  1729.  In  1736  he  attended 
the  Seminary  of  Lausanne,  and  he  was  ordained  at  Zurich. 
In  1737  he  became  a Pasteur  in  Haut  Languedoc  and  in  1740 
in  Poitou.  In  1750  he  asked  to  be  discharged  from  his 
ministerial  functions  on  the  score  of  ill-health. 

In  1751  he  sailed  with  his  wife  from  Bordeaux,  and  in  1752 
we  find  him  in  London,  where  he  died  in  November  1754.^ 
Jean  Baptiste  Loire,  known  as  Olivier,  was  born  about 
1715  at  St.  Omer  in  Flanders  : a Catholic  by  origin,  he  became 
a Protestant  in  Zurich,  where  he  studied. 

In  1738  he  was  sent  to  Viala  in  Haut  Languedoc  by  Pierre 
Corteiz,  the  uncle,  and  in  1740  he  was  received  as  a ‘ Predicateur  ’ 
in  Haut  Languedoc. 

In  1743  he  was  at  the  Seminary  at  Lausanne,  where  he  was 
ordained  a Minister  on  October  17,  1742.^  He  returned  to 
Haut  Languedoc,  and  at  the  Synod  of  that  province  on  Novem- 
ber 19,  1750,  he  asked  for  the  confirmation  of  his  attestation 
as  Pasteur  that  he  might  retire  from  the  kingdom.^  By  April 
1752  he  had  left  the  land,  and  later  we  find  him  in  Holland 
fulfilling  various  ministerial  functions.^ 

Jean  Sicard,  known  as  Dejean,  came  from  St.  Sever,  near 
Lacaune  in  Haut  Languedoc,  in  which  province  he  became  a 
‘ Predicateur.’  In  1745  he  went  to  the  Seminary  in  Lausanne 
and  in  1748  he  returned  to  Haut  Languedoc,  and  on  June  26, 
1749,  he  was  ordained  at  the  Synod  of  that  province.  In 
1772  he  asked  for  a year’s  holiday  on  the  ground  of  ill-health. 
Later  he  served  the  church  of  Esperausses,  where  we  still  find 
him  in  1785.® 

^ Hugues,  Synodes  du  Desert,  i,  299,  326-328,  332. 

2 Ch.  Dardier,  Lettres  de  Rabaut  d Court,  i,  55-56. 

^ Bulletin,  xlii,  599.  ^ Hugues,  Synodes  du  Desert,  i,  333. 

® Ch.  Dardier,  Lettres  de  Rabaut  d Court,  i,  56b. 

® Hugues,  Synodes  du  Desert,  iii,  42,  464,  etc. 
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Memoirs  of  the  Wars  of  the  Cevennes,  under 
Colonel  Cavalier. 

Our  Librar}"  has  lately  been  given  an  unusual  treasure — a 
pair  of  quarto  volumes  neatly  fitted  into  a case,  one  the  first 
edition  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Wars  of  the  Cevennes,  under 
Col.  Cavalier  . . . Dublin,  1726,  the  other,  similarly  bound, 
its  replica  in  manuscript. 

On  the  title  page  of  the  printed  book,  legible  though  crossed 
out,  is  the  name  ‘ Fran®  Mercier,’  its  sometime  owner,  we  may 
suppose.  This  volume  has  lost  its  map. 

These  books  were  in  the  possession  of  Eobert  Day,  F.S.A., 
who  has  WTitten  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  manuscript,  ‘ I purchased 
this  MS.  and  the  printed  volume  on  the  Quay  at  Dublin, 
Sep.  8,  1904.’ 

According  to  Monsieur  Frank  Puaux,^  Cavalier  must  have 
written  his  Memoirs  in  French  in  1708  when  he  returned  to 
England  after  the  Spanish  campaign.  The  original  French 
manuscript  does  not  survive  : two  French  versions  exist,  one 
" at  The  Hague  and  one  at  Geneva,  but  Monsieur  Puaux  did 
not  consider  that  either  of  these  possessed  the  authority  of 
the  English  volume  of  1726. 

We  do  not  know  of  the  existence  of  any  other  English 
manuscript  ; this  one  Mr.  Day,  according  to  his  notes  on  its 
fly-leaf,  regarded  as  ‘ the  original  translation  from  the  French 
in  Cavalier’s  own  hand.’  It  would  seem  natural  to  consider 
it  as  the  copy  for  the  printed  Memoirs,  yet  such  is  its  perfec- 
tion that  it  appears  rather  to  be  a manuscript  facsimile  of  the 
printed  book.  But  would  any  scribe  have  undertaken  such  a 
work  of  supererogation  ? The  penmanship  is  marvellous,  the 
map  most  nicely  executed,  and  whatever  the  historic  value  of 
the  manuscript  it  is  certainly  a work  of  art.  We  sincerely  hope 
that  some  confrere  may  help  us  to  elucidate  its  stor}L 

1 Colonel  Jean  Cavalier.  Memoir es  sur  la  Guerre  des  Cevennes.  Traduction 
et  notes  par  Frank  Puaux.  (Paris,  1918.) 
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Memoires  de  Sully. 

Most  of  us  prefer  to  read  Suliy’s  memories  in  I’Abbe  de  Lecluze’s 
eighteenth-century  version,  rewritten  in  the  clear  French  of 
that  period  and  happily  co-ordinated  and  transposed  into  the 
third  person.  But  which  of  us  does  not  enjoy  dipping  into  the 
picturesque  first  edition  of  the  (Economies  d’Estat,  dornestiques, 
politiques,  et  militaires  de  Henry  le  Grand  ? Its  very  opening 
pages  conjure  up  a picture  of  the  four  obsequious  secretaries 
addressing  their  noble  lord  : ‘ Nous  ramentevrons  a Votre 
Grandeur  . . .’ — the  style  is  indeed  unique. 

At  last  our  Library  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  acquire 
a copy  of  this  original  edition,  two  folio  volumes  printed  in 
Sully ’s  own  castle  in  1638,  but  purporting  to  have  come  from 
the  Amsterdam  press  of  ‘ Alethinosgraphe  de  Clearetimelee  et 
Graphexechon  de  Pistariste.  A I’enseigne  des  trois  Vertus 
couronnees  d’Amaranthe.’ 

A curious  history,  pompous  in  style,  too  full  of  prejudices 
and  self-glorification,  but  withal  very  human,  and  the  coarser 
threads  of  its  texture  sanctified  by  the  golden  one  of  the  friend- 
ship which  bound  Maximilian  de  Bethune  to  ‘ I’exemplaire  des 
Boys  . . . et  le  Pere  en  effet  de  ses  Peuples  Frangais.’ 


A Pamphlet  by  Philippe  du  Plessis-Morxay. 

The  Library  has  lately  acquired  a small  quarto  volume  of  some 
seventy  pages  entitled  A letter  ivritten  by  a french  Catholicke 
gentleman.  Conteyning  a hriefe  answere  to  the  slaunders  of  a 
certain  pretended  Englishman.  London.  Imprinted  by  John 
Woolf e 1589. 

This  is  the  translation  of  a pamphlet  written  by  Mornay  in 
1586  to  refute  the  Advertissement  des  catholiques  anglois  aux 
frangois  catholiques,  du  danger  oil  Us  sont  de  perdre  leur  religion 
et  d' experimenter,  comme  en  Angleterre,  la  cruaute  des  ministres, 
s'ils  regoivent  a la  couronne  un  roi  qui  soit  heritique.  The 
anonymous  author  of  this  ‘ Advertissement  ’ was  Louis 
Dorleans,  a strong  supporter  of  the  League. 

Mornay  opens  his  attack  in  a clever  patriotic  vein  by  saying, 
VOL.  XV.— NO.  2. 
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‘ The  authour  would  be  thought  to  be  an  Englishman,  and  in 
my  opinion  not  without  cause,  sith  he  hath  undertaken  to  speak 
many  thinges  which  cannot  proceede  out  of  the  mouth  or  easily 
enter  in  at  the  eares  of  a good  Frenchman,  but  the  stile  doth 
disclose  him,  neither  is  it  a small  matter  that  he  was  ashamed 
and  made  a conscience  to  cause  a Frenchman  to  use  such 
speeches.’  Then,  ‘ having  examined  the  most  notable  points  ’ 
page  by  page,  Mornay  contradicts  the  author’s  ‘ absurdities 
and  lies  ’ and  defends  King  Henry  and  the  Protestant  cause 
with  skill  and  erudition. 

We  note  with  interest  on  the  title  page  of  the  pamphlet  the 
signature  of  ‘ Wm.  Byrde,’  the  musical  composer. 


Theodore  de  Beze. 

Another  welcome  addition  to  our  Library  has  been  a small 
octavo  black-letter  volume  in  its  original  limp  vellum  cover — 

‘ A briefe  and  piththie  sum  of  the  Christian  faith,  made  in 
form  of  a confession,  with  a confutation  of  all  such  super- 
stitious errours  as  are  contrary  thereunto.  Made  by  Theodore 
de  Beze.  Translated  out  of  the  Frenche  by  R.  F. 

‘ Imprinted  in  London  in  Fleetestreete,  by  William  How, 
dwellinge  over  Temple  barre.  1572.’ 

We  believe  this  to  be  the  third  edition  and,  in  com.mon 
with  all  the  early  editions,  very  rare.  The  translator,  Eobert 
Fyll,  lays  claim  in  his  dedication  ‘ to  knowing  the  author  and 
being  somewhat  acquainted  with  him,’  and  it  was  esteem  for 
Beza,  ‘ a precious  pearl  sent  from  God  in  a troublesome  age,’ 
which  inspired  Fyll  to  put  the  book  forth  into  the  English 
tongue  that  his  native  countrymen  might  be  partakers  of  so 
goodly  a work. 

On  the  title  page  of  the  volume  is  the  signature  ‘ J.  H. 
Maynard,  1582,’  and  pasted  inside  the  front  cover  is  the  late 
eighteenth-century  book-plate  of  Charles,  Lord  Maynard. 
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Jean  Migault. 

The  Society's  Library  has  been  further  enriched  by  the  gift 
from  Mr.  Philip  Guedalla  of  a little  volume  containing  a manu- 
script Journal  of  Jean  Migault  commenced  in  1683  at  Mauze, 
later  continued  at  Amsterdam,  and  finally  completed  at 
Emden  ; and  including  the  narrative  of  his  adventures  under 
persecution  and  eventual  escape  from  France.  This  narrative 
was  published  by  the  Societe  de  THistoire  du  Protestantisme 
fran9ais  in  1910,  but  the  manuscript  now  in  our  hands  appears 
to  be  an  earlier  version  than  the  published  account,  which  is 
dated  1702,  and  contains  a considerable  number  of  variations 
in  the  text ; and  includes  a genealogical  account  of  the  family 
at  the  end.  The  whole  is  in  excellent  condition  and  is  written 
in  a beautiful,  clear  handwriting. 


A Family  Record. 

Mr.  P.  L.  Pielou  has  presented  to  the  Library  a well-arranged, 
privately  printed  volume,  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  the 
family  of  Leslie  of  Tarbert  (Co.  Kerry),  originally  descended  from 
one  Bartholf,  a Hungarian  nobleman  who  came  to  England  in 
attendance  upon  Princess  Agatha,  wife  of  a son  of  Edmund 
Ironside,  and  died  in  1121.  The  family  first  touches  Huguenot 
history  when  Capt.  John  Leslie  served  in  the  Inniskilling  Dragoons 
in  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  and  other  actions  in  the  same  Division 
as  Schomberg’s  famous  Huguenot  Horse  and  Du  Gambon’s 
Huguenot  Foot  Regiment.  Interesting  details  of  the  gallantry  of 
these  regiments  are  given.  The  connexion  with  the  Huguenots 
was  later  cemented  by  the  marriage  in  1868  of  Frances  Crosby 
Leslie  with  Gabriel  Holmes  Pielou,  son  of  Roger  Percival  Pielou, 
grandson  of  a Huguenot  refugee  who  was  helped  to  escape  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  by  Frederick  William  de  Roye  de 
la  Rochefoucauld  (afterwards  Earl  of  Lifiord),  who  became  Colonel 
of  the  regiment  already  mentioned  formerly  commanded  by  Du 
Cambon.  The  elder  Pielou  (or  Pillieu,  as  the  name  appears  to  have 
been  originally  spelt)  is  said  to  have  been  an  officer  in  this  regiment. 
It  is  from  this  family  that  the  author  is  descended.  Further 
particulars  of  Du  Gambon’s  Regiment,  quoted  from  Agnew,  are 
given  in  an  appendix.  The  work  is  well  produced  and  contains 
some  interesting  portraits. 
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of  aSoofesJ. 

Histoire  de  la  Eeforme  fran^aise  de  l’Edit  de 
Nantes  a sa  Eevocation.  John  Vienot.  1934. 

How  can  we  review  our  confrere’s  posthumous  volume  ? — we, 
who  belong  to  a family  which  has  ever  solemnly  remembered 
the  day  on  Avhich  its  refugee  ancestor  was  welcomed  to  these 
shores.  The  book  has  left  us  too  moved  ; its  very  reticence 
enhances  what  Saint-Simon  condemned  as  ‘ Tabomination 
generale.’ 

The  history  opens  by  quoting  Edwin  Sandys’s  description 
of  the  Huguenots  in  1599  as  profoundly  anchored  to  the 
kingdom  of  France,  and  their  status  under  the  Edict  is  described. 
Henry  IV,  whom  the  author  qualifies  as  the  perpetual  Samson 
at  the  feet  of  various  Delilahs,  was  yet  a man  tender  of  heart 
and,  in  the  words  of  du  Plessis-Mornay,  ‘ de  parole  ferme  et 
inviolable.’  He  could  master  the  passions  of  his  subjects, 
and  during  his  reign  it  did  not  seem  an  idle  dream  that  Catholics 
and  Protestants  should  live  peacefully  together  as  brothers, 
friends,  and  fellow-citizens,  according  to  the  setting  out  of  the 
Edict.  But  under  Henry’s  successors  our  ancestors  were 
‘ tourmentes  en  leurs  biens  et  en  leurs  personnes,  gehenes  ou 
tortures,  envoy es  aux  galeres  ou  au  gibet  ’ (Eohan’s  letter  of 
1629  to  the  Seigneurs  de  Bale).  Thousands  fled  : to  give  but 
one  example,  the  election  of  Niort  in  1700  numbered  1800 
fewer  families  than  in  1686. 

We  may  blame  Papal  pressure,  the  Jesuits,  the  Compagnie 
du  Saint  Sacrament  de  TAutel,  or  monarchical  absolutism  for 
this  era  of  bitter  persecution,  but,  allowing  for  all  their  nefarious 
influences,  we  are  yet  overcome  by  the  absolute  disregard  of  the 
authorities  for  law  established,  and  by  the  utter  lack  of  pity 
shown  by  the  ‘ convertisseurs.’  To  meet  such  a Christian  as 
the  Vicaire  of  Mougen  is  a blessed  relief  as  we  read  the  woeful 
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tale,  and  we  are  glad  to  note  that  Cappel’s  Critica  Sacra  was 
printed  in  France  through  Roman  Catholic  help. 

The  volume  is  well  indexed  and  profusely  illustrated.  We 
would  point  out  one  misprint — Duncaster  instead  of  Doncaster 
on  p.  195 — that  it  may  be  corrected  in  a future  edition  of  a 
book  which  must  be  regarded  as  the  standard  work  on  one  of 
the  saddest  periods  of  French  history.  Though  somewhat 
discursive  in  form,  the  volume  is  packed  with  well- documented 
information.  There  is  an  excursus  on  the  suppression  of  the 
Protestants  in  Bohemia,  and  another  on  Protestantism  in 
Montbeliard,  Vienot’s  own  countryside. 

We  find  many  valuable  extracts  from  contemporary 
writings,  character  sketches  of  heroes  of  the  Reform — Sully, 
du  Plessis-Mornay,  de  Rohan,  Barthelemy  Laffemas,  a self- 
made  man  and  an  earlier  Colbert  ; du  Gua,  the  colonist  who 
collaborated  with  Champlain  ; Fancan,  who  seemed  destined 
to  become  Richelieu’s  good  genius  but,  alas,  perished  miserably 
in  the  Bastille. 

The  book  has  its  lighter  touches,  such  as  the  naive  tale  of 
the  burial  and  rebirth  of  the  Protestant  bell  of  the  Temple  of 
Rochelle — a curious  comedy  which,  as  the  author  says,  can 
only  be  likened  to  a mediaeval  farce. 

Having  read  this  tragic  history,  we  can  but  echo  the  words 
of  E.  Denis,  quoted  by  Vienot  in  his  preface.  In  very  deed 
‘ les  Reformes  de  France  nous  ont  appris  la  puissance  du  droit, 
celle  du  devouement  et  de  la  foi.’ 


Un  Fils  du  Refuge  : Jean-Henri  Merle  d’Aubigne. 
Blanche  Bieler.  Editions  Labor.  Geneve. 

Surely  every  good  Huguenot  is  in  his  heart  a little  a citizen 
of  Geneva,  and  many  will  welcome  Madame  Bieler’s  story  of 
the  family  life  of  the  Merle  d’Aubignes  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Leman. 

The  mingled  Cevenol  and  Poitevin  stock  of  the  Merle 
d’Aubignes,  strongly  rooted  in  Protestantism  yet  tempered  by 
Swiss  surroundings,  gave  to  Geneva  a series  of  worthy  citizens — 
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men  who  knew  how  to  be  square  without  being  angular,  surely 
one  of  Heaven’s  rarest  gifts. 

Aime-Eobert  Merle  d’Aubigne  (1755-98)  is  a most  alluring 
figure  : the  philosopher  counselling  his  son  to  serve  his  fellow- 
creatures  in  all  things,  expecting  no  reward,  for  ‘ si  tu  leur 
es  ut.le,  ta  recompense  est  dans  ton  coeur  ’ ; the  founder  of 
‘ Geneve  plage,’  explaining  in  his  prospectus  that  the  nation 
having  only  occupied  itself  with  moral  education,  it  is  time  to 
rectify  this  lapse,  for,  ‘ tons  ne  savent-ils  pas  que  le  moral 
depend  d’un  physique  plus  ou  moins  heureux,  et  que  negliger 
celui-ci  c’est  agir  comme  un  ebeniste  qui  donnerait  les  contours 
les  plus  agreables  a un  meuble  dont  le  hois  serait  vermoulu.’ 

We  touch  the  greater  world  v/hen  Aime  meets  Bonaparte 
at  Marseilles  and  has  his  yellow  waistcoat  inundated  by  the 
coffee  which  the  general’s  brusque  gesture  overturned  ! 

As  Directeur  de  la  Correspondance  Etrangere  a Geneve, 
Aime  was  in  charge  of  France’s  communications  with  the 
Levant  for  a period  of  some  ten  years  ; and  he  lost  his  life, 
probably  being  shot  as  a spy,  when  journeying  eastwards  to 
look  after  missing  despatches.  His  final  letter,  written  from 
Ausbourg  to  his  boys  Guillaume  and  Henri,  a business  epistle 
concerned  with  the  acquisition  of  Nuremberg  toys,  is  a most 
touching  human  document,  which  none  can  read  without  being 
deeply  affected. 

Madame  Bieler’s  book  is  specially  devoted  to  Aime’s  son 
Jean-Henri  (died  1872),  best  known  in  the  Protestant  world  as 
the  author  of  L’Histoire  de  la  Beformation.  We  like  to  think  of 
him  as  the  rejuvenator  of  the  sombre  Protestantism  upheld  by 
the  Venerable  Compagnie  des  Pasteurs  in  that  early  nineteenth 
century — the  young  proposant,  consecrated  in  1817,  whose 
religion  is  best  summed  up  by  the  comment  of  one  of  his  Pro- 
fessors : ‘ Votre  sermon.  Monsieur  Merle,  est  plein  d’un  tres  bon 
Christianisme  . . . il  y en  a meme,  a mon  avis,  un  peu  trop  ! ’ 
May  we  not  say  of  Jean-Henri,  as  Sainte-Beuve  did  of  another 
of  Geneva’s  sons  : ‘ II  se  retrouve  encore  du  diocese  et  de  la 
paroisse  de  St.  Fran9ois  de  Sales  par  un  cote  ’ ? 

The  book  is  well  illustrated,  and  the  picture  of  Jean-Henri, 
the  youthful  minister  of  Hambourg,  helps  us  to  understand  the 
vigour  of  his  character. 
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Paul  de  Lamerie. 

The  Fellows  of  the  Huguenot  Society  will  find  this  handsome 
volume  ^ of  particular  interest,  for  it  contains  not  only  a beautifully 
illustrated  corpus  of  the  silver  which  has  made  the  name  of  Lamerie 
famous,  but  also  careful  and  well-documented  accounts  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  silversmith,  Souchay  de  la  Merie,  and  of  other 
Huguenot  families  : his  mother’s,  le  Roux  of  Rouen,  his  master’s, 
Platel  du  Plateau  d’Ecrose  Saint  Dizier,  his  wife’s,  Juliot  de  la 
Peniciere  (which  includes  de  la  Douespe  and  Majou),  and  of  his 
descendants,  who  include  members  of  the  families  of  Malliet, 
Debaufre  and  Guyon. 

The  parents  of  the  silversmith  left  France  before  his  birth  and 
settled  at  Bois-le-Duc  (s’  Hertogenbosch)  in  the  Netherlands,  where 
they  were  members  of  the  Walloon  Church.  Paul  de  Lamerie  was 
baptised  there  on  April  14,  1688.  Less  than  a year  afterwards  the 
family  followed  William  of  Orange  to  England.  They  took  with 
them  their  attestation  papers  as  members  of  the  Reformed  Church, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  of  their  joining  one  of  the  French  Churches 
in  London.  The  scanty  records  of  their  sojourn  in  England  have 
been  found  in  Pension  Lists  (the  father,  once  a half-pay  captain  in 
the  Dutch  Army,  drew  a small  pension  from  the  Irish  revenues  of 
the  Crown),  rate-books,  and  Bounty  Lists,  and  not  from  the  registers 
of  the  French  Churches.  When  Paul  de  Lamerie  married  in  1716 
the  ceremony  took  place  in  Glasshouse  Street,  but  his  six  children 
were  baptised  and  three  were  buried  at  the  Anglican  churches  of 
St.  James’s  and  St.  Anne’s,  Westminster.  None  the  less  he  belonged 
to  a characteristically  Huguenot  society  : his  wife,  his  master, 
eight  out  of  thirteen  of  his  recorded  apprentices,  the  husbands  of 
his  daughters  and  the  executors  of  his  will  were  all  Huguenots. 

In  1703  both  father  and  son  received  the  free  letters  of  denization 
at  that  time  granted  to  Protestant  refugees.  Thus  naturalised, 
young  Paul  could  be  apprenticed,  and  in  the  same  year  was  bound 
to  Pierre  Platel  for  seven  years.  Platel  came,  like  the  Lameries, 
of  the  French  j)etite  noblesse,  and  like  them  had  emigrated  to  England 
by  way  of  Holland.  He  was  naturalised  in  1697,  and  seems  to  have 
learned  his  trade  before  he  reached  this  country.  He  was  un- 
questionably one  of  the  greatest  silversmiths  then  working  in 
England  ; Paul  de  Lamerie  could  have  had  no  better  master. 

In  1712  Lamerie  entered  his  maker’s  mark  at  Goldsmiths’  Hall  ; 

^ Paul  de  Lamerie,  Citizen  and  Goldsmith  of  London,  a Study  of  his  Life  and 
Work,  A.D.  1688-1751,  by  Philip  A.  S.  Phillips,  Fellow  of  the  Huguenot 
Society  of  London.  (E.  T.  Batsford,  Ltd.  xvi  -(-  116  pp.,  25  figs,  and  164 
collotype  plates.  £5  os.  Edition  limited  to  250  copies.) 
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Mr.  Phillips  illustrates  pieces  of  plate  made  by  him  in  this  year  and 
in  almost  every  year  up  to  1751.  He  has  also  been  able  to  give 
accounts  of  some  events  in  what  must  in  the  main  have  been  a 
career  of  ordinary  commercial  prosperity.  In  1722  Lamerie  came 
to  court  before  Chief  Justice  Pratt  in  a case  that  established  a 
precedent  in  the  law  of  Trover.  A chimney-sweep’s  boy  found  a 
jewel  and  took  it  to  Lamerie’s  shop  to  be  valued.  The  apprentice 
removed  the  stones  and  valued  the  setting  at  a derisory  price,  which 
Paul  Lamerie  offered  to  the  sweep  and  the  boy  refused.  He  was 
then  given  back  the  setting  without  the  jewels,  and  consequently 
sued  Lamerie  and  won  his  case.  The  judge  ruled  that  by  finding 
he  had  established  the  right  to  maintain  trover  in  the  jewel,  that 
Lamerie  was  responsible  for  his  apprentice’s  neglect  or  fault,  and 
that  since  the  missing  stones  could  not  be  produced  it  must  be 
assumed  that  they  had  been  of  the  first  water  and  the  damages 
assessed  accordingly. 

In  1731  Paul  de  Lamerie  was  elected  to  the  Court  of  Assistants 
of  the  Goldsmiths’  Company,  and  in  1743  became  Fourth  Warden. 
By  1747  he  had  become  Second  Warden,  and  the  Prime  Wardenship 
seemed  to  lie  within  his  reach,  but  he  fell  ill  and  died  in  1751,  and 
was  buried  at  St.  Anne’s,  Westminster. 

His  will,  here  published  in  full,  is  of  more  than  personal  interest, 
as  it  is  made  according  to  the  Custom  of  the  City  of  London,  of 
which  he  was  a liveryman  as  a goldsmith.  This  divided  the  estate 
into  three  parts.  One  went  to  the  widow  and  included  ‘ the  widow’s 
chamber,’  the  right  to  certain  rooms  and  their  furnishings  in  her 
husband’s  house  during  widowhood.  The  second  part  was  the 
children’s  ; and  the  third  could  be  left  as  the  testator  wished.  Since 
his  sons  had  died  in  infancy  and  there  was  no  one  to  succeed  him 
in  the  business,  Lamerie  directed  that  his  stock  and  tools  were  to 
be  sold  by  auction. 

Mr.  Phillips’s  friends  in  the  Huguenot  Society  will  recognise  in 
his  book  his  characteristic  enthusiasm  for  fine  silver  and  care  for 
historical  accuracy  ; they  must  feel  sincere  regret  that  he  did  not 
live  to  see  his  work  in  printed  form.  For  the  first  time  the  per- 
sonality of  Lamerie  is  established,  and  his  work  adequately  illus- 
trated ; and  henceforward  he  takes  an  authoritative  place  among 
the  Huguenot  craftsmen  of  the  early  eighteenth  century. 


The  Huguenots  and  their  Settlements  in  Ireland. 

One  of  the  most  concise  and  readable  summaries  of  Huguenot 
history  that  we  have  seen  is  a little  16-page  pamphlet  entitled  The 
Huguenots,  by  our  Fellow  Professor  D.  L.  Savory  of  Belfast,  forming 
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one  of  the  Reformation  Series  of  the  Presbyterian  Press  Bureau, 
and  published  at  the  modest  price  of  one  penny  by  the  Christian 
Irishman,  Belfast.  In  explaining  the  origin  of  the  Huguenots 
the  author  defines  them  as  ‘ the  Puritans  of  France  who  followed 
their  great  leader  Calvin,  who  did  for  France  what  Luther  did  for 
Germany,  Cranmer  for  England  and  John  Knox  for  Scotland.’ 
He  follows  the  story  of  their  earlier  persecutions,  the  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  the  civil  wars,  the  granting  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
by  Henri  IV,  and  the  renewed  persecutions  under  Louis  XIV, 
including  the  Dragonnades  and  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  and  all  that  it  implied,  with  the  resulting  emigration  of 
our  forefathers  from  France.  He  takes  up  in  particular  the  story 
of  those  who  fled  to  Ireland,  where  in  1692  an  Act  passed  by  the 
Irish  Parliament  gave  them  freedom  of  worship,  which  resulted  in 
three  French  congregations  in  Dublin,  and  others  in  Cork, 
Waterford,  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  Lisburn,  and  the  well-known  settle- 
ment at  Portarlington,  where  services  in  French  continued  until 
1817.  The  great  prosperity  brought  to  Ireland  by  the  Huguenot 
linen  weavers  is  referred  to,  but  the  author  continues : ‘ What  was 
infinitely  more  important,  however,  for  the  future  of  Northern 
Ireland  than  the  mere  acquisition  of  new  industries,  than  instruments 
of  potential  wealth,  was  the  precious  heritage  that  the  Huguenots 
brought  with  them  of  faith,  of  enthusiasm,  of  determination,  of 
mental  alertness,  of  energy,  of  initiative,  of  idealism.’ 


The  Edict  of  Nantes  and  Afterwards. 

Those  who  wish  for  a reliable  and  concise  outline  of  the  events 
leading  up  to  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  the  far-reaching  effects  of 
the  dispersion  of  the  Huguenots  which  followed  its  Revocation, 
can  turn  with  advantage  to  the  latest  threepenny  booklet  of  the 
series  known  as  the  Lutterworth  Papers  (No.  26)  entitled  The 
Edict  of  Nantes  and  Afterwards,  1685-1935,  by  our  Fellow,  Mr. 
Henry  J.  Cowell.  The  appearance  of  this  in  the  year  of  the 
250th  Anniversary  of  the  Revocation  (signed  October  17,  1685) 
is  particularly  apt.  The  whole  story  of  the  fight  for  religious 
liberty  by  the  Huguenots  is  told  in  a straightforward  way,  and 
the  interest  is  added  to  by  a few  well-chosen  quotations  from 
historical  authorities. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr.  Cowell  is  giving  a series  of 
addresses  before  various  religious  and  other  bodies  this  year  in 
connexion  with  the  250th  Anniversary  of  the  Revocation. 
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l^uguenotd  in  tin  Cramei  Banfts;  of  Souiroa  anii 
tt)t  ?^onourabIe  artillerp  Compamn 

By  Major  G.  GOOLD  WALKER,  D.S.O.,  M.C.,  F.R.Hist.S. 

In  the  course  of  research  among  the  archives  of  the  Honourable 
Artillery  Company  the  compiler  of  the  appended  lists  was 
struck  by  the  frequent  occurrence,  in  the  late  seventeenth 
and  early  eighteenth  centuries,  of  names  of  obviously  foreign 
origin,  very  many  of  which  were  those  of  Spitalfields  weavers. 
Further  research  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  names  of  French 
derivation,  many  of  them  anglicised  almost  out  of  recognition, 
occurred  as  far  back  as  the  early  sixteen  hundreds,  in.  the  earliest 
extant  records  of  the  Company,  and  continued  to  appear 
sporadically  up  to  the  present  day. 

On  these  facts  being  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Huguenot 
Society  they  were  considered  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant 
the  compilation  of  a complete  list,  with  all  the  biographical 
information  available,  and  the  result  is  published  below. 

It  must  first  of  all  be  understood  that  members  of  the 
Artillery  Company  up  to  1780  had,  of  necessity,  to  be  freemen 
of  the  City  of  London.  It  may  therefore  be  assumed  that  the 
majority  of  those  whose  names  appear  below  were  not  the 
original  Huguenot  immigrants  to  this  country,  but  their  sons 
or  descendants  born  in  London. 

One  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  Artillery  Company  from 
time  imxmemorial  up  to  1778  (when  an  unfortunate  dispute 
with  the  Lord  Mayor  put  an  end  to  the  connexion)  was  to 
provide  and  train  officers  for  the  Trained  Bands  of  London. 
This  ancient  custom  was  confirmed  and  made  compulsory  by 
a Eoyal  Warrant  of  William  III  in  1697,  and  by  succeeding 
Koyal  Warrants  of  Anne,  George  I,  and  George  III.  Also  in 
1662  the  Court  of  Lieutenancy  of  London,  which  exercised 
control  over  the  Trained  Bands,  ordered  that  all  Sergeants  of 
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the  Trained  Bands  should  become  members  of  the  Artillery 
Company  and  be  trained  in  their  duties.  This  order  remained 
in  force  until  1778,  and  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the 
expression  ‘ officer  ’ included  the  rank  of  sergeant  during  the 
period  up  to  and  including  the  Civil  War. 

Only  citizens  and  freemen  owning  property  of  a certain 
value  were  eligible  to  be  commissioned  officers  in  the  Trained 
Bands,  and  it  will  be  noted  that  promotions  from  Sergeant  to 
commissioned  rank  were  by  no  means  uncommon.  On  the 
other  hand  the  more  prominent  or  wealthier  citizens  were 
frequently  commissioned  as  Captains  or  even  to  field  rank 
without  previous  service  in  the  lower  ranks,  but  most  of  them 
had  previous  training  as  private  members  of  the  Artillery 
Company. 

Service  in  the  Trained  Bands  was  for  centuries  compulsory 
for  all  householders,  and  those  who  were  exempted  from  personal 
service  owing  to  age,  sex,  or  physical  disability,  were  obliged 
to  pay  for  the  services  of  a substitute.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  payment  of  substitutes  appears  to  have  been  allowed 
indiscriminately,  with  dire  results  to  the  efficiency  of  the  force. 

The  Trained  Bands,  as  such,  came  into  being  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  who  ordered  that  suitable  persons  should  be  selected 
from  the  mass  levy  of  citizens  (which  had  existed  as  a more  or 
less  organised  body  from  time  immemorial)  and  ‘ trained  into 
bands.’  At  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada  they  consisted  of 
four  regiments — the  East,  West,  North  and  South  Kegiments — 
but  afterwards  reverted  to  the  older  formation  by  companies. 
The  four  regiment  organisation  was,  however,  revived  in  1616, 
and  a few  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  the 
number  of  regiments  was  increased  to  six — the  Bed,  the  Blue, 
the  White,  the  Green,  the  Yellow  and  the  Orange,  In  1643 
these  were  augmented  by  the  formation  of  six  regiments  of 
Auxiliaries,  similarly  named  by  colours,  which  were  recruited 
from  apprentices  and  other  non-freemen.  There  were  also 
the  Trained  Bands  of  Westminster,  the  Tower  Hamlets  and 
Southwark,  all  of  which  also  raised  additional  regiments  of 
Auxiliaries  during  the  Civil  War.  Several  regiments  of  Horse 
and  Dragoons  were  also  formed  in  London  during  the  Civil 
War,  but  did  not  long  survive  the  Kestoration. 
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The  Trained  Bands  saw  much  service  in  the  first  years  of 
the  Civil  War.  Eegiments  fought  at  the  first  and  second 
battles  of  Newbury,  at  Cheriton,  at  Alton,  at  the  siege  of 
Basing  House,  with  Essex  in  Cornwall,  and  in  numerous  sieges 
and  skirmishes  up  and  down  the  country.  Many  of  the  officers 
of  the  London  Trained  Bands  transferred  to  other  regiments, 
such  as  Hampden’s,  Lord  Brook’s,  and  Holies’s,  and  not  a few 
can  be  traced  as  having  held  commissions  in  Cromwell’s  New 
Model  Army. 

My  list  has  been  carried  beyond  the  date  of  the  influx  of 
French  immigrants  during  the  Keign  of  Terror  in  France  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  many  of  the  names  of  more 
recent  date  are  those  of  families  previously  represented,  and, 
secondly,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  Frenchmen  recently 
arrived  in  this  country  would  become  members  of  such  an 
ultra-English  body  as  the  Artillery  Company.  If  their  political 
opinions  impelled  them  to  take  up  arms  at  all,  they  would  in 
all  probability  have  joined  one  of  the  regiments  of  French 
emigres.  I submit  that  it  is  reasonably  safe  to  assume  that 
individuals  bearing  Huguenot  names,  who  appear  on  the  rolls 
of  the  Artillery  Company  or  of  the  Trained  Bands,  are  the 
English-speaking  sons  or  grandsons  of  the  original  immigrants. 

In  the  appended  lists  the  following  abbreviations  are 
made  use  of  : 

A.C.  Admitted  a member  of  the  Artillery  Company  on  . . . 

Aux.  Auxiliaries  (City  of  London  unless  otherwise  stated). 

Br-up,  Bringer-up.  A rank  equivalent  to  that  of  Lieutenant.  An  officer 
who  acted  as  second  in  command  of  the  Colonel’s  Company. 
Capt.-Lt.  Captain-Lieutenant.  An  officer  ranking  as  the  junior  Captain. 

Commanded  the  Colonel’s  Company  in  each  regiment. 

Ens.  Ensign.  An  officer  who  carried  the  colour  in  each  Company. 
Marshal.  Originally  (1643)  a non-commissioned  officer  of  the  Trained  Bands 
whose  special  duty  it  was  to  collect  fines  for  non-attendance  at 
musters.  Later  developed  into  a sort  of  personal  attendant  on 
Captains.  The  rank  was  abolished  in  1773. 

Mil.  Soc.  Military  Society  exercising  Arms  in  Fishmongers’  Hall.  Formed  in 
1778.  Later  became  known  as  the  London  Military  Foot  Associa- 
tion. Performed  good  service  in  the  Gordon  Riots  (1780).  In 
1781  were  disarmed  by  order  of  the  Government,  most  of  the 
members  thereupon  joining  the  Artillery  Company. 

T.B.  Trained  Bands  (City  of  London  unless  otherwise  stated). 

Abeels,  Nicholas.  Merchant.  A.C.  20-6-1643. 

Adolphe,  Traegott.  29,  Jewry  St.,  Aldgate.  A.C.  28-7-1803. 

Aihge,  Edward.  At  Vintners  Hall.  A.C.  18-8-1675.  Ensign  T.B.  1675. 
Albert,  John.  Crutched  Fryers.  A.C.  4-5-1695.  Ens.  T.B.  1695-96. 
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Alliaume,  Alexander  Peter.  Weaver,  Spitalfields.  A.C.  7-5-1755.  Sgt. 
Red  T.B.  1755-66. 

Alorice,  Owen.  23,  Ludgate  Hill.  A.C.  3-8-1803. 

Amici,  F.G.  63,  Baker  St.  A.C.  3-5-1804. 

Amici,  Joseph.  Gentleman,  63,  Basinghall  St.  A.C.  19-6-1782  to  1785. 
Ampe,  Thomas.  A.C.  20-3-1641  to  1643. 

Anguish,  William.  Weaver,  White  Chappie.  A.C.  9-8-1733.  Ens.  T.B. 
1733^5. 

Annando,  Alexander.  2,  Littleton  Lane,  Wood  St.  A.C.  1-2-1798. 
Annoke,  Christopher.  5,  Crescent,  Minories.  A.C.  3-8-1803. 

Armenio,  Andrew.  A.C.  1773.  Sgt.  White  T.B.  1773-77. 

Artois,  Samuel.  A.C.  15-8-1611. 

Auber,  Lewis,  Labourer,  White  Rose  Court,  Bishopsgate.  White  T.B.  1773. 
Aubert,  N.  B,  Merchant,  Bishopsgate.  White  T.B.  1773. 

Aubert, . Col.  Islington  Vols.  1798. 

Audra,  Justin.  23,  Abchurch  Lane.  A.C.  17-5-1798. 

Aungier,  Aunger  or  Anger,  Thomas.  At  ye  Starr  in  Leadenhall  St.  A.C. 

27-7-1669.  Capt.  T.B.  1686-88,  Major  1691-92. 

Bague,  James.  At  the  halfe  moone  Long  Acre.  A.C.  30-8-1722.  Lieut. 
Green  T.B.  1722-29. 

Balchin,  Henry.  In  Cannon  St.  A.C.  3-9-1689  to  1697.  Ens.  T.B.  1689. 
Baldero,  Arthur.  At  Miles  Court  in  Fleet  St.  A.C.  17-7-1673.  Lieut. 
T.B. 1680. 

Ballard,  Isaac.  A.C.  1763.  Sgt.  Red  T.B.  1763-71.  Sgt.  Green  T.B. 
1773-77. 

Ballin,  William.  Tenter  Alley  in  little  Moorefields.  A.C.  26-12-1668. 
Barbon,  Praise.  A.C.  27-11-1627  to  1643. 

Barras,  Joseph.  In  ye  ould  Baly.  A.C.  14-1-1690.  Ens.  T.B,  1690. 
Barraud,  William.  Custom  House.  A.C.  21-7-1803. 

Barriff,  William.  A.C.  13-3-1627.  Lieut,  of  a Company  of  Foot  in  Kent, 
1635.  Lieut.  Orange  T.B.  1639.  Capt. -Lieut.  YeUow  T.B.  1639-42. 
Major  Hampden’s  Regt.  1642-43.  Published  ‘ Military  Discipline  or  The 
Young  Artilleryman,’  1635. 

Bateux,  Paul.  Weaver,  Bethnal  Green.  A.C.  19-7-1757  to  1762.  Sgt. 
Green  T.B,  1757-62. 

Battier,  John  Ralph.  Merchant,  Devonshire  Square.  White  T.B.  1773. 

Battier, . Widow.  Devonshire  Square.  List  of  White  T.B.  1773. 

Bauchet,  Daniel.  A.C.  3-7-1759.  Resigned  1759.  Sgt.  Blue  T.B.  1759, 
Baurie,  Paul.  Weaver,  Spitalfields.  A.C.  7-5-1755  to  1759.  Sgt.  Green 
T.B.  1755-59. 

Bavand,  Robert.  A.C.  11-8-1635  to  1643. 

Beland,  John  Frederick.  24,  Philpot  Lane,  A.C.  28-7-1803. 

Bellamie,  William.  A.C.  20-3-1641. 

Bellamy,  Edward.  A.C.  23-6-1657.  Capt.  Blue  T.B.  1659. 

Bellajviy,  Sir  Edward.  A.C.  7-8-1728.  Alderman  1723.  Sheriff  1724. 

Lord  Mayor  1734-35.  Col.  Green  T.B.  1735-49.  Died  1749. 

Bellamy,  John.  Bookseller  at  the  Sign  of  the  3 Golden  Lyons  near  Royal 
Exchange.  A.C.  15-4-1628.  Capt. -Lieut.  Blue  T.B.  1642.  Col.  Aux. 
1646-48. 

Bellamy,  John.  Ens.  Red  T.B.  1661. 

Bellamy,  Robert.  A.C.  11-5-1658.  Ens.  Blue  T.B.  1659. 

Bellas,  George.  Proctor,  Doctors  Commons.  A.C.  21-7-1770. 

Bellomy,  Edward.  Vintner  at  The  Rest  on  Fleet  Bridge.  A.C.  10-7-1627- 
1631.  Capt.-Lt.  Blue  T.B.  1642-43,  Capt.  1643,  Lt.-Col.  1647-48. 
Beranger,  Charles.  A.C.  20-9-1659. 

Berens,  Joseph.  Merchant,  Devonshire  Square.  White  T.B.  1773. 

Beshaw,  Lewis.  Weaver,  Montague  St.,  Spitalfields.  A.C.  11-4-1749. 
Sgt.  T.B.  1749.  Resigned  A.C.  1763. 
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Beuche  or  Bouchey,  Mathias.  A.C.  4-5-1624  to  1635.  Died  1635. 

Bibbee,  Nicholas.  In  Seething  Lane  against  Crouched  Fryers.  A.C. 
2-5-1676.  Ens.  Red  T.B.  1676-80. 

Bichard,  Chables.  Weaver,  Bethnal  Green.  A.C.  1754.  Sgt.  Orange 
T.B.  1754-59.  Ens.  Blue  T.B.  1759-62. 

Bichard,  Lewis  or  Lawrence.  A.C.  1755  to  1763.  Sgt.  Blue  T.B.  1755-59. 

Ens.  Blue  T.B.  1759-62. 

Billiard,  John.  Sgt.  Green  T.B.  1768. 

Blinco,  John.  A.C.  26-6-1638  to  1643. 

Bogan,  Christopher.  A.C.  9-4-1639. 

Bogest,  Thomas.  A.C.  10-8-1635  to  1643. 

Boitoelt,  Leonard.  Weaver,  Fleet  St.,  Spitalfields.  A.C.  23-7-1734. 

Ens.  Orange  T.B.  1734r-48.  Br-up,  Green  T.B.  1738-40. 

Boitoelt,  Leonard,  jun.  Weaver,  Wheeler  St.,  Spitalfields.  A.C.  15-5-17.54. 

Ens.  Green  T.B.  1754-55,  Lieut.  1755-63,  Sgt.-Major  Orange  T.B.  1763-75. 
Boname,  Jacob.  A.C.  8-3-1614. 

Bonamy,  Jacob.  A.C.  22-4-1623. 

Booveray,  James  or  Jacob.  A.C.  9-7-1639  to  1642. 

Boovey  or  Bovey,  James.  A.C.  14-7-1635  to  1643. 

Boovey,  Matthew.  A.C.  30-7-1639  to  lfi43. 

Borine,  Peter.  Weaver,  Elder  St.  A.C.  1-8-1729.  Sgt.  1729. 

Borine,  Peter.  Sgt.  Yellow  T.B.  1756  to  1763.  Died  1764. 

Bossevllle,  Peter.  A.C.  29-3-1642. 

Boechier,  Walter.  A.C.  25-6-1662. 

Boerchier,  Anthony.  At  ye  Black  Swann  in  Cheapside  near  Gutter  Lane. 
A.C.  1-5-1660. 

Boerchier,  Francis.  At  ye  halfe  raoone  in  Pater  Noster  Row.  A.C. 

24-7-1660.  Ens.  YeUow  T.B.  1661. 

Boerdillon,  Brownlow.  1,  Church  St.,  Spitalfields.  A.C.  3-5-1798. 
Boerdillon,  Edmend  Gideon.  1,  Church  St.,  Spitalfields.  Later  13,  Wood 
St.,  Cheapside.  A.C.  27-8-1794. 

Boerdo,  Pael.  In  Long  Acre.  A.C.  21-1-1725.  Ens.  Red  T.B.  1725-27. 
Boerige,  Matthew,  jun.  82,  Basinghall  St.  A.C.  1-2-1798. 

Bovery,  Edward.  Merchant  in  Mincing  Lane.  A.C.  19-6-1684. 

Boynet,  Thomas.  Sgt.  Green  T.B.  177.5-77. 

Breillat,  George.  Silk  Mercer,  38,  Upper  Moorfields,  later  60,  .Alderman- 
bury.  A.C.  28-8-1782  to  1789. 

Bein,  Thomas.  A.C.  26-5-1668. 

Berdeaex,  Peter.  In  Artillery  Lane  near  ye  Three  Pigeons.  A.C.  5-7-1667. 
Lieut.  T.B.  1667. 

Berras,  Edward.  A.C.  7-6-1641  to  1643. 

Byard,  Richard.  A.C.  22-3-1614. 

Caine,  John.  A.C.  19-1-1658. 

Calladine,  John.  Sgt.  Red  T.B.  1779. 

Calow,  Pael.  11,  Arundel  St.,  Strand.  A.C.  7-7-1803. 

Cammeyer,  Charles,  jun.  30,  Rupert  St.  A.C.  4-8-1803. 

Cammoyer,  Charles,  jun.  At  St.  Thomas’s  Square,  Hackney.  A.C.  3-5-1798. 
Campart,  John.  Shoemaker,  Bishopsgate.  White  T.B.  1773. 

Camroe'x,  John  Lewis.  9,  Barnsbury  Place,  Islington.  A.C.  17-8-1797. 
Cavalier,  Richard.  Sgt.  Yellow  T.B.  1777-79. 

Cavalier,  William.  Sgt.  Yellow  T.B.  1776-78. 

Cazalet,  Peter.  Gower  St.,  Bedford  Sq.  A.C.  28-4-1790  to  1792.  Sgt. 

Archers’  Division.  Later  Royal  Toxophilite  Society. 

Cazaly,  James.  1,  Bury  Court,  St.  Mary  Axe.  A.C.  24-5-1798. 

Chadeae,  James.  Weaver,  Bethnal  Green.  A.C.  19-7-1757.  Sgt.  Yellow 
T.B. 1757-77. 

Chadeae,  Sameel.  Weaver,  Thomas  St.  A.C.  4-7-1758.  Sgt.  Green  T.B. 
1758-63,  Sgt.  Yellow  T.B.  1764-77. 
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Champante,  William.  Wax  Chandler,  4,  Minories,  moved  to  Jury  St., 
Aldgate,  in  1785.  A.C.  5-8-1766  to  1816.  Trustees  to  A.C.  1777-1816, 
Court  of  Assistants  1774-92.  Military  Society,  1779.  Ens.  Green  T.B. 
1766-68,  Capt.  1768-80. 

Cheetay,  John.  A.C.  6-8-1661. 

Cheval,  Edward.  In  Duke’s  Place  neere  Aldgate  at  ye  signe  of  ye  Last. 

A.C.  6-8-1661.  Capt.  Bed  T.B.  1680-88. 

Chevall,  Edward.  In  Cook’s  Place.  A.C.  15-5-1683. 

Clarvetoe  or  Clarveato,  Fernelius.  At  ye  Georg  Taverne  in  White  Fryers. 
A.C.  14-6-1672. 

Clemans,  Bobert.  Sgt.  Orange  T.B.  1765-66. 

Clingaud,  Thomas.  3,  Maze  Pond.  A.C.  10-8-1803. 

CocKiN,  John.  (Surname  altered  to  Crosland  8-1-1804.)  Attorney,  50, 
Threadneedle  St.  A.C.  4-8-1803. 

CoLENO,  Isaac.  Grocer,  Shoreditch.  A.C.  7-1-1747. 

CoLEQiNTE  or  CoLEQUiTE,  BiCHARD.  A.C.  15-2-1620.  Died  1627. 
COLEQUITE  or  COLEQUITT,  JOHN.  A.C.  25-4-1626  to  1631. 

CoLQuiT,  Nicholas.  A.C.  1-5-1660. 

Complin,  Edward.  Ill,  Bishopsgate  St.  A.C.  19-1-1797. 

CoNJUETT,  James.  Sgt.  Blue  T.B.  1776-79. 

Corbin,  George.  A.C.  26-10-1658. 

Corciievere,  Elias.  A.C.  20-12-1614. 

Cordell,  James.  Sgt.  Orange  T.B.  1770-74. 

CoRDEROY,  Thomas.  Bookbinder,  Bussell  Court.  A.C.  19-6-1752.  Marshal 
Green  T.B.  1756-62. 

CosA,  John.  Distiller,  Blackfriars.  A.C.  29-5-1759.  Marshal  Orange 
T.B.  1759-62,  Sgt.  1762-63,  Sgt.  Green  T.B.  1763-70. 

CossANT,  Samuel.  11,  Castle  Court,  Budge  Bow.  A.C.  21-7-1803. 

CossART,  John  Isaac.  11,  Great  St.  Helens.  A.C.  30-5-1793. 

CossART,  Samuel.  11,  Great  St.  Helens.  A.C.  18-8-1793. 

Cosset,  Simon.  Tooley  St.  A.C.  4-8-1763.  Sgt.  Blue  T.B.  1763-70. 
CoTELLE,  John  Peter.  (Later  Cottle.)  Weaver,  Dunning’s  Aliev.  A.C. 
14-6-1759.  Sgt.  White  T.B.  1759,  Sgt.  Orange  T.B.  1759-66,  Sgt.  Bed 
T.B.  1768.  ‘ Volunteer  out.’  1768.  (Presumably  joined  the  army  as  a 

volunteer.) 

Crecy,  John.  32,  Lawrence  Lane,  Deptford.  A.C.  22-12-1786  to  1789. 
Cretee,  Francis.  Pelham  St.,  Spitalfields.  A.C.  19-8-1719.  Sgt.  T.B. 

1719.  Ens.  White  T.B.  1722-26,  Ens.  Red  T.B.  1732-36. 

Cretee,  John.  Weaver,  Black  Eagle  St.  in  King  St.,  Spitalfields.  A.C. 

19-9-1715.  Sgt.  T.B.  1715.  Ens.  Red  T.B.  1719-28,  Lieut.  1728-45. 
Cretee,  John.  Ens.  Red  T.B.  1744-45. 

Cretee,  John  Peter.  In  Black  Eagle  St.,  Spitalfields.  A.C.  16-7-1719. 
(Proposed  by  Prince  of  Wales  and  Capt.  Noah  Delafontaine.)  Ens. 
White  T.B.  1719. 

Crick,  Joseph.  5,  Pelham  St.,  Spitalfields.  A.C.  30-6-1763  to  1786.  Ens. 

Green  T.B.  1763-70,  Lieut.  1770-73,  Capt.  1773-80. 

Crittee,  Paul.  Marshal  White  T.B.  1756-62. 

CuLVENET,  Peter.  Trunk  maker,  Blackfriars.  Sgt.  T.B.  1763. 

CuLVERiNE,  Philip.  Sgt.  Red  T.B.  1763-67. 

Cupiss,  Philip.  73,  Bishopsgate  Within.  A.C.  17-5-1798. 

Cusack,  James.  Bishopsgate  Without.  White  T.B.  1773. 

Dallas,  William.  5,  Winkw'orth  Buildings,  City  Road.  A.C.  17-5-1798. 
Dalmahoy,  Alexander.  Chymist  and  Druggist,  Ludgate  Hill.  A.C. 

16-6-1763  to  1778.  Lieut.-Col.  Orange  T.B.  1763-77. 

D’Almaine,  George.  7,  Bow  St.,  Covent  Garden.  A.C.  10-8-1803. 
D’Almaine,  George.  18,  Red  Lion  St.,  Clerkenw^ell.  A.C.  14-7-1803. 
Damaske,  James.  In  Bethlehem.  A.C.  19-1-1658.  Ens.  White  T.B. 
1661-76. 
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Dambrine,  Joseph.  In  Petty  coate  lane  over  against  ye  Five  Inkchornes. 
A.C.  27-11-1666. 

Darlon,  Thomas.  In  ye  old  Bayley.  A.C.  5-11-1695. 

Daubhz,  Theophilus.  Merchant,  Devonshire  Square.  White  T.B.  1773. 

De  Beg,  Gideon.  26,  JevTy  St.,  Aldgate.  A.C.  24-7-1799, 

Deboies  or  Duboies,  James.  A.C.  6-7-1642. 

Decaux,  David.  Painter,  Artillery  Lane,  Bishopsgate.  White  T.B.  1773. 

De  Collogny,  Mark  Anthony.  5,  North  St.,  City  Road.  A.C.  10-5-1798. 
Deduxvilliers,  Abraham.  Neere  ye  Crowne  in  Winchester  St.  A.C. 
4-6-1668. 

De  Gruchy,  Philip.  Shereborne  Lane.  A.C.  30-6-1722.  Capt.  Blue  T.B. 
1722-23. 

Dekaine  or  Decaine,  Edward.  Next  door  to  ye  Mouth  Taverne  without 
Bishopsgate.  A.C.  22-10-1661. 

Delaforce,  John.  Pawnbroker,  Widegate  St.,  later  (1776-82)  39,  Norton 
Folgate.  A.C.  9-11-1759  to  1782.  Ens.  Orange  T.B.  1763-68. 

De  La  Eountaine,  Noah.  Threadneedle  St.  A.C.  15-3-1715.  Capt. 

White  T.B.  1715-20,  Major  1720-22,  Lt.-Col.  1722. 

Delander,  Nathaniel.  In  ye  ould  Baly.  A.C.  13-3-1678. 

De  Lange,  Sir  John.  Cornhill.  A.C.  26-11-1745  to  1749. 

De  Lannay,  Richard.  150,  Cheapside.  A.C.  27-7-1803, 

De  Lannoy,  John.  6,  Bread  St.  A.C.  4-8-1803. 

Delany,  William.  Weaver,  Minories.  A.C.  29-5-1754.  Marshal  Blue 
T.B.  1754-62. 

Delaport,  Peter.  Cannon  St.  A.C.  28^1-1713,  Ens.  (?)  Tower  Hamlets 
T.B. 1735. 

Delegal,  C.  23,  Thaives  [sic]  Inn,  Holborn.  A.C.  13-2-1806. 

Dejligul,  Charles,  3,  Little  George  St.,  Westminster.  A.C.  10-8-1803. 

De  Lisle,  Frederick.  40,  Gracechurch  St.  A.C.  17-5-1798. 

Della  WALL,  Thomas.  A.C.  8-2-1642. 

Delwar,  Jonathan.  Whalebone  cutter.  Felt  St.  A.C.  22-6-1757.  Ens. 
T.B. 1756-57. 

Dennee,  Charles.  Weaver,  Virginia  Row.  A.C.  24-9-1745.  Sgt.  T.B. 
1745. 

De  Reusme  or  Durisme,  Henry.  A.C.  10-8-1635  to  1641. 

De  Riemer,  a.  45,  Kennington  Lane  and  Custom  House.  A.C.  24-5-1798. 
Desmaretts,  Isaac.  In  White  Gate  Alley  at  Capt.  Desma,rett’s  house. 
A.C.  1-3-1669. 

Desmaretts  or  Desmart,  John.  In  Whitegate  Ally  in  Bishopsgate.  A.C. 
25-6-1666.  Capt.  T.B.  1667-68. 

Desormeaux,  John.  15,  Pearl  St.,  Spitalfields.  A.C.  25-8-1803. 

De  St.  Leger,  Charles,  jun.  19,  Spital  Sq.  A.C.  3-8-1803. 

Dethicke,  Sir  John.  A.C.  15-3-1657.  Alderman  1649,  Sheriff  1650,  Lord 
Mayor  1655. 

Devis,  H.  33,  Spital  Sq.  A.C.  10-8-1803. 

De  Visme,  Gerald.  2,  Turnwheel  Lane,  Dowgate  Hill.  A.C.  29-10-1806. 

De  Wilde,  John.  Watch  case  maker  in  Old  Bailey.  A.C.  9-7-1735.  Lieut. 
Blue  T.B.  1735-40,  Lieut.  Red  T.B.  1740-43,  Capt.  Red  T.B.  1743-66. 
Clerk  A.C.  1754,  Adjutant  A.C.  1748-49  and  1751. 

Dewitind,  Simon.  Neere  ye  Suger  Lofe  in  Petecote  Lane.  A.C.  15-9-1680. 
De  Zoete,  Samuel.  5,  Crescent,  Minories.  A.C.  4-8-1803. 

Dicrowe,  Benjamin.  A.C.  28-7-1630  to  1635. 

Dieeard,  Joseph.  Needle  maker,  Maddox  St.,  Hanover  Sq.,  later  Gray’s 
Inn  Lane  (1777-78).  A.C.  21-7-1770  to  1778.  Ens.  Orange  T.B.  1770-73, 
Lieut.  1773-76,  Capt.  1776-80. 

Dirdo,  James.  A.C.  15-8-1611. 

Dister,  John.  Sgt.  Blue  T.B.  1771-77. 

Distins,  John.  Bear  Lane.  A.C.  24-8-1719.  Sgt.  T.B.  1719. 
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Dobee,  John.  In  Fanchurch  St.  neere  Pye  alley.  A.C.  11-2-1668. 

Doby  or  Dobee,  Paul.  A.C.  3-8-1635  to  1643.  Capt.  Red  T.B.  1661. 
Domville,  Charles.  Corner  of  Gracechurch  St.  A.C.  4-6-1706. 

Dorey,  Peter.  23,  Crown  St.,  Finsbury  Sq.  A.C.  26-4-1798. 

Dorrien,  Matthew.  Merchant,  4,  Church  Passage,  Old  Jewry.  A.C. 
1-11-1780-82.  Non  Freeman. 

Douce,  Francis.  Surgeon  in  Leadenhall  St.  A.C.  25-3-1703.  Ens.  T.B. 
1707. 

Doyley,  Lawrence.  Weaver,  Nicholl  St.  Sgt.  Blue  T.B.  1745. 

Doyley  (later  Doyle),  Lawrence.  Weaver,  Nicholl  St.  Sgt.  White  T.B. 
1763-71. 

Doyly,  Charles.  A.C.  18-6-1635  to  1643.  Lieut.  Yellow  T.B.  1642-43, 
Lt.-Col.  1644,  Major  1645,  Lt.-Col.  1658-59. 

Dressens,  Andrew.  Sgt.  Red  T.B.  1757-62. 

Dreux,  Symond.  A.C.  5-10-1612. 

Dubeck,  Isaac.  Weaver,  Nicholl  St.  A.C.  1738.  Ens.  Orange  T.B.  1738-40, 
Br-up  Blue  T.B.  1745-47,  Ens.  White  T.B.  1747.  Resigned  from  A.C. 
1748. 

Dubois,  Edward.  A.C.  7-3-1643. 

Dubois,  Raphael.  Capt.  1st  Tower  Hamlets  T.B.  1722. 

Dubois,  Samuel.  At  ye  3 Crowns  in  Cheapside.  A.C.  4-9-1693. 

Dubuisson,  F.  50,  Newington  Place,  Kennington.  A.C.  29-5-1811. 

Ducane,  Richard.  Pancras  Lane.  A.C.  17-3-1712. 

Ducroque,  Lewis.  Weaver,  Nicholl  St.  A.C.  3-4-1744.  Sgt.  Red  T.B. 
1744-62. 

Dukaine  or  Ducayne,  Benjamin.  A.C.  29-3-1642  to  1643.  Lt.-Col.  Green 
Aux.  1660-66. 

Duplan,  John.  1,  Fountain  Place,  City  Road.  A.C.  14-7-1803. 

Dupree,  Isaac.  Jun.  Weaver  in  Elder  St.  A.C.  2-3-1741.  Ens.  White 
T.B.  1741-43,  Lieut.  1743-45. 

Dupree,  Isaac.  Weaver  in  Elder  St.,  later  King  St,,  Cheapside,  King’s  Head 
Court,  St.  Martin-le-Grand,  and  Church  St.,  Mile  End,  Old  Town.  A.C. 
7-10-1740  to  1782.  Capt.  White  T.B.  1740-58. 

Dupree,  James.  In  Halfe  Moon  Alley.  A.C.  5-8-1719.  Sgt,  T.B.  1719. 
Dupree,  James.  Cordwainer,  Fenchurch  St.  A.C,  12-8-1757. 

Dupree,  John.  Gentleman,  Cavendish  Sq.  A.C.  25-7-1749  to  1777. 

Dupree,  William.  Weaver,  Pelham  St.  A.C.  18-2-1753.  Sgt.  Orange 
T.B.  1753-62. 

Durant,  Matthew,  In  Flower  de  Luce  Court,  Fetter  Lane.  A.C.  22-8-1706. 
Sgt.  T.B.  1706. 

Durisk,  William.  Sgt.  Red  T.B.  1778-79. 

Durrant,  Thomas.  In  Warwick  Lane  near  Newgate  St.  A.C.  27-5-1701. 
Sgt.  T.B.  1701. 

Duthoite, , Capt.  Tower  Hamlets  T.B.  c.  1748. 

Duthoite,  James.  Baker,  Wentworth  St.  A.C.  13-6-1749  to  1763.  Ens. 
Red  T.B.  1749-55,  Lieut.  1755-62. 

Duthoite,  Peter.  Weaver  in  Spitalfields.  A.C.  6-2-1741  to  1763.  Lieut. 
Red  T.B.  1741-46,  Capt.  1746-62. 

Emms  or  Emes,  Thomas.  In  Red  Cross  St.  A.C.  1689.  Capt.  T.B.  1689-99, 
Lt.-Col.  1701-2. 

Ems,  Edward.  A.C.  26-7-1642  to  1643. 

Ente,  Joshus  or  Josias.  A.C.  1-11-1640  to  1642.  Ens.  Blue  T.B.  1642. 
Enzar,  Joseph.  Weaver,  Angel  Valley.  A.C.  7-5-1755  to  1762.  Sgt. 
Yellow  T.B.  1755-62. 

Escand,  Isaac.  Weaver  in  Hare  St.  A.C.  6-4-1736  to  1763.  Sgt.  T.B.  1736, 
Br-up  Red  T.B.  1740-62. 

Escardt  or  Eccardt,  Jacob.  Gentleman,  Long  Room,  Custom  House. 
Mil.  Soc.  1779.  A.C.  18-10-1780  to  1789. 
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Exelbee,  Thomas.  Phenix  St.,  Spitalfields.  A.C.  19-9-1714.  Capt.  Tower 
Hamlets  T.B.  1714-15,  Major  1715-24,  Lt.-Col.  1724-27. 

Fakeon,  Garrett.  A.C.  13-4-1621. 

Faldo,  John.  A.C.  23-4-1639  to  1643. 

Faldoe,  William.  A.C.  2-8-1631  to  1635. 

Farrine,  Thomas.  Capt.  T.B.  1706-8. 

Farvacks  or  Farvax,  Daniel.  A.C.  10-8-1635  to  1643. 

Farvax,  Jourdan.  A.C.  15-4r-1641  to  1642. 

Fasson,  B.  48,  Bishopsgate  St.  within.  A.C.  13-7-1797. 

Favell,  John.  SlopseUer,  London  Bridge,  later  247,  Tooley  St.,  Southwark. 
A.C.  4-3-1747  to  1789.  Capt.  Orange  T.B.  1747-49,  Major  1749-59, 
Lt.-Col.  1759-63,  Lt.-Col.  Yellow  T.B.  1763-80. 

Fearon,  John.  Weaver,  Spicer  St.,  later  Pelham  St.,  Spitalfields.  A.C. 

5- 8-1766  to  1780.  Lieut.  T.B.  1766. 

Ferrtne,  Thomas.  In  Egell  St.,  Spitalfields.  A.C.  20-3-1694.  Ens,  T.B. 
1694. 

Feuterell, . At  ye  Exchange.  Sgt.  T.B.  29-10-1701. 

Flaman,  Philip.  Weaver,  Castle  St.  A.C.  13-9-1736.  Sgt.  T.B.  1736. 
Flamanoke,  William.  A.C.  14-7-1635  to  1637. 

Flavell,  John.  At  ye  Coffee  House  inJBirchin  Lane.  A.C.  20-7-1669. 
Fleuriett,  Fleurret  or  Flearitt,  Peter.  Weaver,  Pelham  St.  A.C. 

6- 4-1725.  Sgt.  Orange  T.B.  172^  Re-entered  1755.  Sgt.  Orange  T.B. 
1755-71. 

Fleurriett,  John.  Weaver,  Old  Nichol  St.  A.C.  10-6-1755.  Sgt.  White 
T.B.  1755-59,  Sgt.  Orange  T.B.  1763-71. 

Foach  or  Foche,  John.  A.C.  1657.  Draper  in  Gracechurch  St.  Freeman  of 
Haberdashers.  Major  Red  T.B.  1657,  Lt.-Col.  1658-59,  Col.  1659. 

Foche,  John.  In  Wrestlers  Court  by  London  Wall.  A.C.  10-3-1668. 
Formee,  Michael.  Weaver,  Little  Bacon  St.  A.C.  3-7-1759.  Resigned 
1 762.  Sgt.  White  T.B.  1759-62. 

Formin,  Gilles.  In  Lombard  St.  A.C.  4-6-1689.  Ens.  T.B.  1689. 
Foufert,  Foufier  or  Forfar,  John.  Cabinet  maker,  Houndsditch.  A.C. 
18-1-1769.  Lieut.  Red  T.B.  1768-72,  Capt.  1772-73,  Lieut.  1773-76, 
Capt. -Lieut.  1776-80. 

Fountain,  Peter.  Weaver,  New  George  St.  A.C.  9-7-1745.  Sgt.  T.B. 
1745. 

Fountains,  Peter.  A.C.  7-4-1663. 

Fountayne,  John.  A.C.  24-2-1643. 

Francillon,  John.  Jeweller,  43,  Friday  St.  A.C.  18-10-1780.  Resigned 
1780.  Non  Freeman. 

Freare,  William.  A.C.  25-8-1640. 

Frencia,  Peter.  In  Sir  Thomas  Adler’s  Court,  Leaden  Hall  St.  A.C. 
25-6-1673. 

Frere,  Anthonie.  A.C.  8-5-1638  to  1640. 

Galiffe,  James  Augustine.  41,  Bow  Lane.  A.C.  11-10-1798. 

Gamon,  Oliver.  Factor,  56,  Upper  Thomas  St.  (1780),  24,  Bishopsgate 
within  (1781),  26,  Clement  Lane  (1784),  and  Winchester  St.  (1785).  A.C. 
1-11-1780  to  1785. 

Gardien,  John.  Weaver,  St.  John  St.,  Spitalfields.  A.C.  31-3-1749.  Sgt. 
T.B. 1749. 

Gasson,  James.  White  Swan,  Foster  Lane.  A.C.  29-3-1714. 

Gatfee,  John.  Gauze  dresser,  Skinner  St.,  Bishopsgate.  A.C.  13-12-1780 
to  1783.  Non  Freeman. 

Gaudin,  Stephen.  White  Row,  Spitalfields.  A.C.  2-7-1765.  Sgt.  Orange 
T.B.  1765-75. 

Gawdren,  Robert.  • A.C.  21-6-1642  to  1643. 

Genen,  John.  In  Black  Fryers  neere  ye  water  side.  A.C.  1664.  Capt.  T.B. 
1668. 
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Genowr,  John  Edward.  1,  Cushion  Court,  Broad  St.  A.C.  5-10-1826. 
Gerrard,  George.  In  Mansell  St.  A.C.  15-4-1710.  Lieut.  Yellow  T.B. 

1710-20,  Capt.  White  T.B.  1720-33. 

Gerrard,  Thomas.  In  Wood  St.  A.C.  6-4:-1703.  Sgt.  T.B.  1703. 

Gerrio,  Abraham.  Weaver,  Bethnal  Green.  A.C.  13-8-1745.  Re-entered 
3-7-1750.  Sgt.  T.B.  1745  and  1750. 

Gibbard,  Thomas.  Ens.  Green  T.B.  1735-37. 

Gibbard,  Thomas.  Stanhope  St.,  Clare  Market.  A.C.  22-12-1790. 

Gillam,  John.  Next  doore  to  ye  Shoulder  of  Mutton  in  Thames  St.  A.C. 
1-8-1671. 

Goris,  Soloman.  A.C.  29-10-1627  to  1635. 

Gosson,  Henrie.  A.C.  21-4-1612. 

Gosson,  Nicholas.  A.C.  14-6-1687. 

Gostilo,  John.  Bunhill  Row.  A.C.  21-5-1754.  Middlesex  T.B.  1754. 
Gostlin,  Edmond.  At  ye  Mairemaide  in  Jewen  St.  A.C.  7-9-1670. 
Gotherum,  William.  A.C.  1-3-1641  to  1643. 

Gracedieij  or  Grasdew,  Sir  Bartholomew.  In  West  Thornes  St.  near  ye 
Bredg.  A.C.  19-6-1694  to  1697.  Lt.-Col.  T.B.  1696-1700.  Knighted 
1698. 

Gramlick,  William.  Upholder  in  Snow  Hill  (1779),  Bedford  St.,  Covent 
Garden  (1782),  King  St.,  Cheapside  (1783).  A.C.  23-6-1779  to  1783. 
Lieut.  White  T.B.  1779-80. 

Graymoult,  James.  Spittle  Feilds.  A.C.  19-8-1719. 

Grillet,  George.  4,  New  London  St.  A.C.  12-12-1794. 

Grimoult,  James.  Weaver,  Bethnal  Green.  A.C.  10-6-1755.  Resigned 
1756.  Sgt.  White  T.B.  1755-56. 

Grittin,  William.  Sgt.  Red  T.B.  1764-71. 

Grudee,  Nicholas.  At  the  Fan  in  Moorfields.  A.C.  12-3-1700.  Sgt.  T.B. 

1700,  Lieut.  Y'ellow  T.B.  1717-20,  Lieut.  White  T.B.  1720-22. 

Guede,  Egbert.  In  3 Falcon  Court  in  Red  Cross  St.  A.C.  6-8-1695  to  1697. 

Ens.  T.B.  1699,  Capt.  1710-19. 

Guenin,  James.  Capt.  1st  Tower  Hamlets  T.B.  1722. 

Guijon,  Thomas.  At  Coxeil  in  Essex.  A.C.  25-9-1683. 

Guillam,  James.  In  ye  ould  Bailey.  A.C.  27-10-1688.  Lieut.  Blue  T.B. 
1687-96. 

Guillam,  Nathaniel.  Minories.  A.C.  16-3-1711.  Capt.  T.B.  1711. 

Guny,  James.  Spittiefields.  Sgt.  T.B.  1711.  A.C.  16-3-1711. 

Ha,  Daniel.  Marshal  Orange  T.B.  1756. 

Harbin,  Charles.  Behind  ye  Exchange,  Sword  Cutler.  A.C.  25-10-1684. 

Ens.  Blue  T.B.  1688. 

Harbin,  Henry.  A.C.  3-7-1660. 

Hazard,  Abraham.  In  Bow  Lane.  A.C.  30-9-1707.  Sgt.  T.B.  1 707. 
Heline,  Bernit.  A.C.  30-10-1682. 

Hertell,  George.  Ens.  Orange  T.B.  1728-29. 

Horneblow,  John.  In  Lettell  Wood  St.  A.C.  26-3-1690. 

Houblon  or  Hobland, . A Dyer  in  St.  Olaves  in  Southwark.  (Violent 

Roundhead.)  Capt.  Southwark  T.B.  1643. 

Houblon,  Sir  John.  A.C.  10-4-1660.  Capt.  Blue  Aux.  1660.  Knighted 
1689.  Alderman  and  Sheriff  1689.  Lord  Mayor  1695.  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  1694-99.  Commissioner  for  Navy  1700-2. 

Houblon,  Hubland  or  Howbelon,  Peter.  Senr.  A.C.  29-3-1642.  Col. 
Blue  Aux.  1660. 

Houblon  or  Hubland,  Peter,  jun.  A.C.  29-3-1642.  Capt.  Blue  Aux. 
1659-68. 

Hubart,  Henry.  A.C.  4-3-1673. 

Hubert,  N.  B.  1,  Freeman  Court,  Cornhill.  A.C.  26-9-1794. 

Hudebulk,  Samuel.  Weaver,  George  St.  A.C.  23-5-1750.  Rejoined  1755. 
Resigned  1763.  Sgt.  Green  T.B.  1750-62. 
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Hudgeabout,  James.  At  the  Lookingglass  in  Cornhill.  A.C.  30-10-1704. 
Hudgebout,  Abraham.  At  Carpenters  Hall  doore.  A.C.  13-7-1675. 

Htjke,  James.  Old  St.  A.C.  19-8-1776. 

Huleing,  Benjamin.  A.C.  18-8-1657. 

IvE,  Roger.  Lieut.  Red  T.B.  1661. 

IzART,  IzARTH,  IzATT  or  IzARD,  ViNCENT.  At  ye  Pje  Taveriie  at  Aldgate. 

A.C.  29-7-1662.  Ens.  Red  T.B.  1661-63. 

IZARTT  or  IZZART,  WiLLIAM.  A.C.  19-3-1639  to  1643. 

Jain,  Benjamin.  29,  Bucklersbury.  A.C.  10-5-1798. 

Jalland,  Thomas.  Weaver,  Widegate  St.  White  T.B.  1773. 

Jarmy,  Edward.  A.C.  3-9-1635  to  1637. 

Jaques,  Joseph.  A.C.  2-6-1635  to  1640. 

Jahncy,  Thomas.  A.C.  19-4-1642  to  1643. 

Jeve,  Thomas.  A.C.  3-4-1660. 

JiNON,  Peter.  Reed  maker.  White  Rose  Court,  Bishopsgate.  White  T.B.  1773. 
JouANNE,  Lewis.  Weaver,  Hand  Alley,  Bishopsgate.  White  T.B.  1773. 
JouRDAN,  Arthur.  A.C.  27-3-1660.  Capt.  Blue  T.B.  1660-61. 

JouRDAN,  John.  A.C.  24—2-1643. 

JouRD AN,  Richard.  Crooked  Lane.  A.C.  9-8-1642. 

JouRDAN  or  JouRNEN,  Thomas.  Mason-.  A.C.  13-3-1641  to  1643. 
JouRNEAUX,  John.  64,  Broad  St.  A.C.  26-4-1798. 

JovET,  JovETT  or  JowETT,  SiMON.  Goldsmith,  Cary  Lane.  A.C.  10-1-1749. 

Ens.  Yellow  T.B.  1749-52,  Lieut.  1752-.53,  Lieut.  White  T.B.  1754. 

JuRiN,  Abraham.  A.C.  11-9-1642  to  1643. 

JuRiN,  Francis.  At  Hackny.  A.C.  11-2-1681. 

JuRiN,  Isaac.  Capt.  T.B.  1667-68. 

JuRiN,  Jacob.  A.C.  14-3-1643. 

JuRiN,  John,  jun.  In  Pancras  Lane.  A.C.  6-7-1658. 

JuRiN,  John.  In  Sice  Lane.  A.C.  4-6-1689. 

Kerstema,  William.  Larrence  Founts  Laine.  A.C.  12-7-1694. 

La,  William.  A.C.  7-8-1660. 

Labrow,  Valentine.  145,  St.  John  St.  A.C.  14-4-1789. 

Lamey  or  Lamee,  John.  Sgt.  Blue  T.B.  1760-66. 

Lamotte,  John  Legier.  Broker,  Devonshire  St.  White  T.B.  1773. 
Lampard,  John.  10,  Noah’s  Ark,  Hoxton.  A.C.  22-10-1795. 

Languet,  James.  York  St.,  Spittle  Fields.  Sgt.  T.B.  22-6-1725. 

Lanoseir,  Henry.  37,  South  Row,  Russell  Sq.  A.C.  29-12-1803. 

La  Port,  John.  18,  Red  Lion  St.,  Spitalfields.  A.C.  28-7-1803. 

Latoo,  Anthony.  Spitalfields.  Sgt.  Green  T.B.  1763-75. 

Laubergue,  John.  Susannah  Place,  Curtain  Rd.  A.C.  17-5-1798. 

Lavell,  Jonathan.  Dancing  Master,  Cavendish  Court.  White  T.B.  1773. 
Lavilley,  William.  Sgt.  Yellow  T.B.  1774-79. 

Le  Blond,  Abraham.  9,  Swan  St.,  Bishopsgate.  A.C.  2-2-1797. 

Le  Cheminant,  H.  49,  Gracechurch  St.  A.C.  4-8-1 803. 

Le  Cheminant,  Nicholas.  1,  Little  John  St.,  America  Sq.  A.C.  4-8-1803. 
Le  Count,  Peter.  Ens.  White  T.B.  1738,  Lieut.  1738-40. 

Leeever,  John.  Shondois  St.  A.C.  18-8-1721.  Ens.  Red  T.B.  1721-24, 

Le  Fever,  Peter.  2,  Winchester  PL,  Pentonville.  A.C.  3-8-1803. 

Legay,  Peter.  A.C.  1-3-1659. 

Le  Gros,  Richard.  32,  Pollard  Row,  Bethnal  Green.  A.C.  22-12-1796. 

Le  Hunt,  Roger.  At  ye  Shipp  in  St.  Paul’s  Church  yard,  draper  side.  A.C. 
5-3-1661. 

Leivin,  Richard.  Major  Southwark  T.B.  1660. 

Lekeux,  John.  In  Steward  St.  Old  Artillery  Ground.  A.C.  15-2-1697. 
Capt.  Tower  Hamlets  T.B.  1695-1714. 

Lekeux,  Peter.  In  Corbett’s  Court,  Spitalfields.  A.C.  16-10-1675.  Lieut. 
Tower  Hamlets  T.B.  1675,  Capt.  1691-97,  Major  1697-1708,  Lt.-Col. 
1710-22. 
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Lekeux,  Peter.  A.C.  29-9-1695  to  1697.  Capt.  Tower  Hamlets  T.B. 
1696-97. 

Lekeux,  Lekee  or  Lekey,  Robert.  Seething  Lane.  A.C.  29-10-1677. 
Ens.  Red  T.B.  1677-80. 

Lem,  Joseph.  In  Princes  St.  A.C.  26-6-1672. 

Lemay,  Henry.  Tallow  chandler,  Hoxton.  A.C.  19-7-1757.  Resigned  1759. 
Ens.  White  T.B.  1757-58. 

Lemay,  John.  Weaver,  Black  Eagle  St.  A.C.  8-4-1760.  Sgt.  T.B.  1760. 
Lemay,  Richard.  15,  Bunhill  Row.  A.C.  3-8-1803. 

Lemeare,  John.  A.C.  21-4-1612. 

Lempriere,  Thomas.  64,  Broad  St.  A.C.  26-4-1798. 

Le  Neave,  Edward.  Capt.  T.B.  1682-89.  Lt.-Col.  1710-12. 

Leneve,  Oliver.  Of  ye  medle  temple.  At  ye  harrow  and  Crowne  at  ye 
Corner  of  Chanserry  Lane.  A.C.  6-9-1681. 

Leneve,  Peter.  Of  ye  medle  temple.  A.C.  6-9-1681. 

Le  Neve,  Tpiomas.  A.C.  6-4-1641  to  1643. 

Leney  (later  Linney),  Alexander.  Weaver,  Blue  Anchor  Alley,  Spitalfields. 

A.C.  5-8-1766.  Sgt.  Orange  T.B.  1766-77. 

Leney  or  Linney,  William.  Weaver,  Bethnal  Green.  A.C.  30-6-1763. 

Sgt.  Orange  T.B.  1763-75. 

Leniger,  Dennis.  Br-up  Yellow  T.B.  1719-20. 

Lequien,  James.  In  Pearle  St.,  Spitalfields,  neere  Wheelers  St.  A.C. 
9-4-1672. 

Leroux,  Henry.  Newington  Common,  Hackney.  A.C.  3-8-1803. 
Lescallet,  John.  In  Walthamstow.  A.C.  6-2-1703.  Ens.  T.B.  1703. 
Leseur,  Thomas.  A.C.  5-9-1698. 

Lestourgin,  J.  2,  Artillery  St.  A.C.  22-1-1794. 

Limpany,  John.  At  ye  Silk  Cote  nere  bishops  gate.  A.C.  15-10-1681. 
Linckebeck,  John.  A.C.  1-6-1641  to  1643. 

Lincubecke,  Henry.  A.C.  13-9-1659. 

Lingard,  John.  85,  Cheapside.  A.C.  14-7-1803. 

Lingard,  John.  35,  Cheapside.  A.C.  16-8-1804. 

Lingard,  Richard.  A.C.  27-10-1615. 

Lingard  or  Linger,  Thomas.  In  Leaden  Hall  St.  A.C.  1661.  Ens.  Red 
T.B.  1661,  Lieut.  1665. 

Linnegar,  Dennis.  Tower  St.  Sgt.  T.B.  1-6-1708. 

Loain,  Joan.  Cabinet  Maker,  Sandys  St.  White  T.B.  1773. 

Longes,  Peter.  Founder,  Golden  Lane,  later  No.  66,  Barbican  (1776-78), 
and  11,  Bunhill  Row  (1779-83).  A.C.  18-4-1758  to  1785.  Marshal 
Blue  T.B.  1756-58,  Ens.  Blue  T.B.  1759-62  ; Lieut.  Yellow  T.B.  1763-76, 
Capt.  1776-80. 

Loo,  Peter.  A.C.  14-5-1681. 

Lortio,  Peter.  Ens.  White  T.B.  1734-40. 

Lortio,  Thomas.  Ens.  White  T.B.  1733. 

Lote  or  Lute,  Charles.  Satchwell’s  Rents  near  Brick  Lane.  Capt.  1st 
Tower  Hamlets  T.B.  1715-22. 

Lote,  John.  In  Satchwell’s  Rents  near  Brick  Lane.  A.C.  25-7-1715.  Ens. 
Tower  Hamlets  T.B.  1715,  Capt.  1722. 

Lovell,  Esaiah.  In  Park  St.  Spittal  Fields.  A.C.  23-8-1692.  Lieut.  T.B. 
1692. 

Lovell,  James.  Gentleman,  4,  Cavendish  Court,  Devonshire  Sq.  A.C. 
6-12-1780  to  1782.  Non  Freeman. 

Lovell,  Thomas.  Dancing  Master,  Devonshire  St.  White  T.B.  1773. 
Lovines,  Abraham.  A.C.  10-5-1664. 

Lugar,  Henry.  A.C.  20-6-1626  to  1637. 

Lukin,  Roger.  A.C.  28-7-1635  to  1643. 

Lunanks,  Arthur.  A.C.  22-8-1661. 

Luporte,  Peter.  A.C.  7-11-1642  to  1643. 
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Maheu,  Thomas.  Lieut.  Orange  T.B.  1659. 

Mailaed, . Surgeon,  Mark  Lane.  A.C.  14-1-1756. 

Malboh,  Richard.  A.C.  16-4-1622  to  1637. 

Malbone,  Robert.  Lieut.  Red  T.B.  1659. 

Malfuson,  John.  Weaver,  Spitalfields.  A.C.  9-5-1751.  Resigned  1763. 
Sgt.  Red  T.B.  1751-63. 

Mallet,  Richard.  Bishopsgate  St.  A.C.  4-8-1763.  Sgt.  White  T.B. 
1763-75. 

Manche,  Charles.  In  Dolphin  Court  near  Smock  Ally,  Spittle  Fields.  A.C. 
24-5-1715. 

Manghard,  John.  Weaver,  Bethnal  Green.  A.C.  13-8-1745.  Sgt.  T.B. 
1745. 

Marchant,  John.  Hatter  in  St.  Katherine’s.  A.C.  5-8-1734.  Ens.  White 
T.B.  1734-36,  Lieut.  Green  T.B.  1736-40,  Capt.  1740-50,  Major  1 7.50-54. 
Marchant,  John.  Weaver,  Nicholl  St.  A.C.  3-7-1755.  Resigned  1761. 
Sgt.  Green  T.B.  1755-61. 

Marie,  James.  Near  the  Dolphin  Inn,  Smithfield.  A.C.  15-4-1701. 

Massain,  James.  In  Crutched  Fryers.  Sgt.  T.B.  A.C.  8-7-1701. 

Mastin,  George.  Porter  in  Billingsgate.  A.C.  9-12-1755.  Sgt.  White 
T.B.  1755-67. 

Mastin,  John.  Sgt.  White  T.B.  1776-77. 

Maurois  or  Mauroys,  Elias.  A.C.  9-11-1622  to  1635.  Lieut.  T.B.  1635. 
Maurois,  John.  A.C.  18-8-1657.  Capt.  Green  Aux.  1660,  Major  1661-62. 
Mawdit,  Richard.  A.C.  26-2-1661. 

Mayhew,  Thomas.  White  Ally,  Coleman  St.  A.C.  21-8-1719.  Sgt.  T.B. 
1719. 

Merceron  or  Mercerson,  Daniel.  A.C.  14-6-1759.  Sgt.  Blue  T.B. 
1759-63. 

Merolois,  Peter.  A.C.  9-6-1640  to  1643. 

Mesdarah,  James.  Gentleman,  Hand  Alley,  Bishopsgate.  White  T.B.  1773. 
Michell,  Robert.  A.C.  19-10-1679. 

Mico,  Edward.  Citizen  and  Mercer.  A.C.  17-6-1662.  Capt.  Red  T.B. 
1661-65. 

Minchard,  Henry.  A.C.  26-6-1668.  Lieut.  Red  T.B.  1677-81,  Capt.  1688. 
Minchard,  Robert.  A.C.  10-4-1660.  Capt.-Lt.  Red  Aux,  1660-61,  Capt. 
1661-64. 

Minock,  Justman.  At  Mrs.  Bostock’s,  Walworth,  A.C.  27-7-1803. 

Misplee,  Thomas.  Oilman,  34,  Holborn.  A.C.  1-11-1780  to  1781. 

Moet  or  Mowett,  John.  Sgt.  White  T.B.  1772-73, 

Mompeson,  Roger.  Of  Lincons  Inne.  A.C.  14-5-1681. 

Mompesson,  Sir  Thomas.  A.C.  6-7-1677. 

Mondet,  Abraham.  Gentleman,  Catherine  Wheel  Alley,  Bishopsgate.  White 
T.B. 1773. 

Moneux,  Wargrave.  A.C,  15-11-1614. 

Morant,  George.  41,  Ludgate  Hill.  A.C.  14-7-1803. 

Moreau,  Daniel.  At  ye  Pewterers  over  against  the  Ship,  Lothbury.  A.C. 

27-7-1701.  Ens.  T.B.  1701. 

Morin,  Anthony.  A.C.  26-4—1664. 

Musson,  George.  Saddler,  3,  Bridge  St.,  Blackfriars.  A.C.  27-6-1776.  Ens. 

Red  T.B.  1776-78.  Went  abroad  1778. 

Nevay,  Alexander.  Sgt.  Red  T.B.  1778. 

Neve,  Benjamin.  20,  Aldgate  within.  A.C.  27-7-1803. 

Neve,  Edward.  Capt.  Blue  T.B.  1678-80. 

Nevett,  William.  A.C.  17-4-1696-97. 

Nireen,  Garrett.  A.C.  21-3-1643. 

Ogier,  Joshua.  Notary,  Pope’s  Head  Alley.  Mil.  Soc.  1779. 

Opiee,  John.  Next  to  ye  Sallutation  Tavern  near  St.  Antholin’s  Church. 
A.C.  20^1713.  Capt.  T.B.  1713. 
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Orakge,  James.  Weaver,  Swan  St.  A.C.  17-7-1747.  Sgt.  White  T.B. 
1747-62. 

Orange,  Samuel.  Surgeon,  at  Mr.  Blizard’s,  Lime  St.,  and  5,  Swan  St., 
Minories.  A.C.  27-6-1785-89. 

Oreure,  Edward.  In  Scalding  Alley.  A.C.  9-8-1670. 

Orpin,  James.  181,  Strand.  A.C.  23-3-1781  to  1783. 

Otger,  Abraham.  A.C.  28-7-1635  to  1643. 

Otger,  Abraham.  Victualling  Office.  A.C.  9-3-1711.  Capt.  T.B.  1711. 
Orpin,  James.  Glass  and  China  Man,  181,  Strand.  A.C.  23-3-1781  to  1783. 
Mil.  Soc.  1779. 

Pagester,  John.  Shoemaker,  Grub  St.  A.C.  29-5-1759.  Sgt.  T.B.  1759. 
Paiba,  John.  Gentleman,  16,  Furnival’s  Inn,  and  23,  Aldermanbury.  A.C. 

(Archer’s  Division)  17-3-1786. 

Pampeon,  Thomas.  A.C.  16-9-1642  to  1643. 

Pamphillon,  John.  Coach  Man,  Sandys  St.  White  T.B.  1773. 

Panchard,  David.  20,  Bell  Alley,  London  Wall.  A.C.  21-7-1803. 

Papillion,  Peeter.  A.C.  21-4-1612. 

Papillon,  Phillip.  Fanchurch  St.  A.C.  6-2-1690  to  1697.  Lt.-Col.  T.B. 
1708-16. 

Pardew  or  Pardet,  Nicholas.  Weaver,  Castle  St.,  later  Thomas  St.  A.C. 
22-2-1745.  Sgt.  Orange  T.B.  174.5-56,  Marshal  Orange  T.B.  1757-62. 
Sgt.  Red  T.B.  1771-77. 

Paris  or  Parris,  Stephen.  Weaver,  George  St.  A.C.  23-7-1734.  Resigned 
1748.  Lieut.  Orange  T.B.  1734-48. 

Parroissien,  James.  Stationer,  Bishopsgate  St.  wdthout.  White  T.B.  1773. 
Paulhan,  John  Louis.  Sugar  Baker,  Mark  Lane.  A.C.  18-10-1780. 

Paulin,  Thomas.  At  ye  Black  Raven  in  St.  Paul’s  Church  yard.  A.C. 
20-8-1660.  Ens.  T.B.  1664-68. 

Pennoyer,  Thomas.  At  ye  Sugar  Loafe  in  Blackfryers.  A.C.  15-8-1672. 

Capt.  T.B.  1678-81. 

Penoure,  Robert.  A.C.  13-9-1631. 

Peremone,  James.  Baker  in  Nicholl  St.  A.C.  22-8-1732.  Sgt.  T.B.  1732. 
Lieut.  Yellow  T.B.  1743-45. 

Peremone  or  Peremoni,  Peter.  Weaver  in  Nicholl  St.  A.C.  6-6-1732. 

Sgt.  T.B.  1732.  Lieut.  Blue  T.B.  1742-58. 

Perigel,  Francis,  jun.  20,  Artillery  Place.  A.C.  28-7-1803. 

Pettit,  Miles.  Woollen  draper  dwelling  against  Holborn  Conduit.  A.C. 

16-1-1621.  Capt.  Orange  T.B.  1643-45,  Major  1647,  Lt.-Col.  1647. 
Pettit,  Richard.  47,  Watling  St.  A.C.  28-7-1803. 

Pettit, . Bricklayer,  Devonshire  St.  White  T.B.  1773. 

Petty,  Joseph.  Near  London  Store.  A.C.  22-10-1707. 

Picard,  Christopher.  8,  Friday  St.  A.C.  28-6-1821. 

PiCASSE,  James.  Dancing  Master,  Denmark  St.,  Soho,  later  14,  Chancery 
Lane.  A.C.  30-3-1781  to  1784.  Went  abroad  1784. 

PiCAUT,  Charles.  Cannon  St.  A.C.  24-6-1725.  Lieut.  Red  T.B.  1725-28, 
Lieut.  Orange  T.B.  1728. 

Pickard,  William.  In  Flowerdelous  Corte,  Katterns.  A.C.  25-9-1689. 

Pinchbeck, . Broker,  Devonshire  Sq.  White  T.B.  1773. 

PiNCHON  or  PiNSHON,  Phillip.  A.C.  10-5-1631  to  1643. 

PiNSENT,  Joseph.  44,  Tower  St.  A.C.  17-5-1789. 

PiSTOR,  William  James.  31,  Wallbrook.  A.C.  10-8-1803. 

PiTTARD,  George.  Marshal  Green  T.B.  1756-62. 

Plaseere,  Thomas.  A.C.  29-2-1642. 

Plaw,  Timothy.  3,  Evangelist  Court,  Blackfriars,  later  Shoemaker  Row, 
Blackfriars.  A.C.  2-10-1781. 

PoiGNAND,  James.  15,  Furnival’s  Inn.  A.C.  3-11-1825. 

Prattin,  James.  A.C.  10-7-1638  to  1642. 
pREOU,  Abraham.  Ens.  Orange  T.B.  1738-40. 
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Priddiaux,  Abraham.  At  Mr.  Paulfreemary,  a Baker  in  Bisliopsgate  St. 
A.C.  17-6-1684. 

PuFFARD,  Joseph.  Baker  in  Hoonsditcli.  A.C.  19-10-1685.  Sgt.  T.B. 
1685. 

Qtjateormyn  or  Quaterman,  Robert  or  John.  A.C.  17-8-1635  to  1643. 
Querth.,  J.  B.  30,  Nicholas  Lane,  Lombard  St.  A.C.  7-12-1797. 

Quintin,  Henry.  A.C.  3-9-1639  to  1643. 

Quinton,  Edward.  Sgt.  Yellow  T.B.  1779. 

Raban,  Thomas.  At  White  Perewey,  Warwick  Lane.  A.C.  17-5-1692  to 
1696.  Sgt.  T.B.  1692. 

Rancon  (later  Rankin),  James.  Goodman’s  Fields,  Lemman  St.  A.C. 

12-8-1765.  Sgt.  Orange  T.B.  1765-79. 

Ranson,  William.  20,  Old  Jewry.  A.C.  10-5-1798. 

Rashout,  William.  A.C.  24-8-1635  to  1637. 

Rebow,  Leming.  A.C.  18-1-1712. 

Renades,  Hugh.  A.C.  15-8-161 1 . 

Renew,  Stephen.  Hatter.  A.C.  16-1-1744  to  1763.  Sgt.  T.B.  1744. 
Renew  or  Renu,  Stephen.  Victualler,  Mountague  St.  Sgt.  Orange  T.B. 
1763-79. 

Revers,  John.  A.C.  5-5-1664. 

Ribouleau  or  Ribblow,  Abraham.  Brick  Lane.  A.C.  19-6-1752.  Sgt. 
Yellow  T.B.  1752-57. 

Ribouleau  or  Bobelo,  Alexander.  Brick  Lane.  A.C.  21-5-1754.  Sgt. 
T.B. 1754. 

Riviere,  A.  315,  Oxford  St.  A.C.  21-8-1837. 

Riviere,  Isaac.  315,  Oxford  St.  A.C.  28-6-1821  to  1851.  - Sgt.  A.C.  1829, 
Lieut.  1829-33,  Capt.  Yager  Coy.  1833-48. 

Riviere,  N.  315,  Oxford  St.  A.C.  21-7-1836. 

Riz,  David.  Soap  Boiler,  Swedeland  Court,  Bishopsgate.  White  T.B.  1773. 
Rondeau,  Abraham.  In  Hodsdon.  A.C.  28-5-1717.  Ens.  Tower  Hamlets 
T.B. 1717. 

Rosier,  John.  11,  Owen’s  Row,  Islington.  A.C.  3-8-1803. 

Rouviere,  Matthew.  Engineer.  Denmark  St.,  Soho.  A.C.  27-12-1780. 
Non  Freeman. 

Rugerol,  C.  I.  41,  Mincing  Lane.  A.C.  28-7-1803. 

Russon,  John.  At  ye  Three  Stills  without  Bishopsgate.  A.C.  8-5-1660. 
Lieut.  White  Aux.  1660-61.  Capt.  White  T.B.  1677-84.  Died  1684. 
Buried  at  St.  Botolph’s,  Bishopsgate. 

Sabery,  Leighton  Powell.  8,  Savage  Gardens,  Tower  Hill.  A.C.  3-5-1798. 
Sabine,  Joshua.  In  Adam  and  Eve  Court  in  White  Chappell.  A.C.  28-6-1666. 
Lieut.  Red  T.B.  1667-80. 

Sabowren,  Dailil.  Mount  St.,  White  Chappie.  A.C.  24-8-1764.  Sgt. 
Orange  T.B.  1764-72. 

Sacretan,  Samuel.  Merchant,  56,  Leadenhall  St.  (1781-83),  Walbrook 
(1784-89).  A.C.  23-3-1781  to  1789.  Non  Freeman. 

St.  Barbe,  George.  9,  Vine  St.  Crescent,  Minories.  A.C.  17-5-1798. 
Sammadine,  Thomas.  At  ye  Salmon  in  ye  Stocks  Market.  A.C.  27-8-1682. 
Sampere,  Nathaniel.  A.C.  10-4-1621. 

Saubergue,  John.  Susannah  Place,  Curtain  Road.  A.C.  17-5-1798. 

Say  ON,  Abraham.  A.C.  21-2-1643. 

Seracole,  Raphe.  A.C.  13-9-1631  to  1636. 

Sesson,  Cornelius.  In  Red  X Street.  Ens.  T.B.  1689. 

Sharet,  John.  A.C.  20-3-1679. 

SiAT,  John.  Salutation  Tavern,  Budg  Row.  A.C.  18-10-1714. 

Silvestre,  Joseph.  Sailmaker,  Hermitage  St.  Ens.  Yellow  T.B.  1760-62. 
SouLLEMENT,  SoLLOMON.  Of  Deptford.  A.C.  15-3-1672. 

SuFFELL,  John.  5,  Well  Yard,  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  A.C.  1-12-1803. 
SuFFLEE,  James.  Haberdasher,  Shoreditch,  later  6,  Northampton  St.,  Clerken- 
well  and  Hoxton  Sq.  A.C.  16-5-1776  to  1778.  Ens.  Orange  T.B.  1776-79, 
Lieut.  1779. 
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SuFFLEE,  Peter.  Weaver  in  Fleet  St.,  Spitalfields.  A.C.  13-4-1742.  Ex- 
pelled 1774.  Sgt.  Blue  T.B.  1742-62. 

SuFFLEE,  Peter.  Weaver.  Gun  St.,  Spitalfields  (to  1776),  Hoxton  Sq. 
(1777-78).  A.C.  16-6-1763  to  1780.  Lieut.  Orange  T.B.  1763-68, 
Capt.  1779-80. 

Sysmaretts,  Isaac.  A.C.  1-3-1669. 

Tacy,  Hazelum.  Sgt.  White  T.B.  1756-62. 

Tarbet,  Mathew.  A.C.  1-9-1663.  Ens.  Yellow  Aux.  1660. 

Tillard,  Sir  Isaac.  Capt.  Tower  Hamlets  T.B.  c.  1722. 

Tilleard,  James.  Distiller,  Bishopsgate  St.  without.  White  T.B.  1773. 
Tirau,  Isaac.  Weaver,  Spitalfields.  A.C.  29-5-1754.  Sgt.  Orange  T.B. 
1754-63. 

Tissicke,  Timothy.  A.C.  9-6-1640  to  1643. 

Tizard,  William.  Shoemaker,  Whitecross  St.  Marshal  Yellow  T.B. 
1756-62,  Sgt.  1762-66. 

Tizard,  William.  Shoemaker,  White  Horse  Inn,  Coleman  St.  Sgt.  White 
T.B.  1770-71. 

Triquett,  John.  Booth  St.,  Spitalfields.  A.C.  27-4-1718.  Major  Tov'er 
Hamlets  T.B.  1718-28. 

Tuay,  William.  6,  Cook  Hill,  Ratcliffe.  A.C.  10-8-1803. 

Turberville,  George.  A.C.  10-10-1614  to  1643. 

Turbin  or  Turvin,  Edmond.  A.C.  14-5-1633  to  1641. 

Turin,  Isack.  A.C.  5-7-1660. 

Turquand,  J.  L.  Sugar  Refiner,  White  Chaple.  Mil.  Soc.  1778. 

Turquand,  L.  Sugar  Refiner,  White  Chaple.  Mil.  Soc.  1778. 

Turquand,  William.  11,  ’Change  Alley  (1808),  9,  St.  Michael’s  Alley 
(1813-16),  Stock  Exchange  (1817-18),  and  Shooter’s  Court,  Throgmorton 
St.  (1819-21).  3rd  Sgt.  Yager  Coy.  H.A.C.  1808-9,  2nd  Sgt.  1810-13, 
3rd  Lieut.  1817-20. 

Turtell,  Richard.  In  White  Cross  Ally,  Moore  Fields,  Clothworkers  Arms. 

A.C.  27-10-1703.  Sgt.  T.B.  1703. 

Tustin,  Thomas.  At  ye  Bell,  White  Chapell.  A.C.  15-9-1680. 

Tutet,  Mark  Cephas."  23,  Pudding  Lane.  A.C.  30-3-1781  to  1784. 

Tyllier,  Henry.  Major  Westminster  T.B.  c.  1659. 

Vancourt,  James.  A.C.  7-3-1636  to  1639.  Lieut.  Green  T.B.  1642. 

Vener,  Alexander.  A.C.  8-8-1663. 

Ventris,  Robert.  A.C.  15-8-1611. 

Victor,  Mason.  Shoemaker,  Holborn.  A.C.  7-1-1746.  Lieut.  White  T.B. 
1746-53,  Capt.  1753-55.  Died  1755. 

VioujA,  Francis.  Swan  Alley,  Coleman  St.  A.C.  8-6-1725.  Ens.  Red  T.B. 
1725-27. 

Wachter,  Jacob.  A.C.  3-5-1642  to  1643. 

Wallin,  John.  Huggin  Lane.  A.C.  30-6-1701.  Sgt.  T.  B.  1701. 

Weebo,  John.  Weaver,  Tyson  St.,  Spitalfields.  A.C.  2-6-1747.  Sgt.  T.B. 

1747.  Ens.  White  T.B".  1755-56.  Died  1756. 

WiBURD,  Eleazer.  At  the  White  Bear  near  the  Catherine  wheele  Bishopsgate 
St.  A.C.  20-5-1701. 

WiEGAND,  William  David.  22,  Canterbury  Sq.,  Tooley  St.  A.C.  30-6-1796. 
ZoRNBiN,  John  Jacob.  Merchant,  Devonshire  St.  White  T.B.  1773. 

The  information  contained  in  the  above  list  is  compiled 
from  the  following  MSS.  : 

1.  The  Ancient  Vellum  Book  of  the  Honourable  Artillery  Company,  being  the 

Roll  of  Members  from  1611  to  1682 ; 

2.  A Book  of  Quarteridge  {Regimental  Subscriptions)  running  from  1628  to 

1682  ; 

3.  A Roll  of  Members  of  the  Artillery  Company  from  1657  to  1688  ; 
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4.  A Roll  of  Members  of  the  Artillery  Company  from  1689  fo  1726  ; 

5.  A Roll  of  Members  of  the  Artillery  Company  from  1727  to  1788  ; 

6.  Muster  Book  for  Commissioned  Officers  of  the  City  of  London  Trained  Bands 

from  1719  to  1736  ; 

7.  Muster  Book  for  Commissioned  Officers  of  the  City  of  London  Trained  Bands 

from  1737  to  1755  ; 

8.  Muster  Book  for  Commissioned  Officers  of  the  City  of  London  Trained  Bands 

from  1756  to  1779  ; 

9.  Muster  Book  for  Sergeants  of  the  City  of  London  Trained  Bands  from  1756  to 

1779  ; 

10.  A Book  of  Quarteridge  due  to  the  Artillery  Company,  1749  ; 

11.  A List  of  Gentlemen  of  the  Military  Society  {later  known  as  the  London 

Military  Foot  Association)  for  1778  and  1779  ; 

12.  A Roll  of  Capt.  William  Alexander  Dodd's  Company  of  the  White  Regiment, 

London  Trained  Bands,  for  1773  ; 

and  from  the  following  publications  : 

Yearly  Lists  of  the  Chiefs,  Assistants,  Officers,  Members,  etc.,  of  the  Honourable 
Artillery  Company,  from  1774  onw’Urds. 
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Samuel  anlr  iinfe  toitft  tbe  ®uguenoteJ> 

By  W.  H.  MANCHEE. 

Is  it  possible  that  Samuel  Pepys,  the  Diarist,  belonged  to  a 
Huguenot  family  ? 

To  question  his  being  of  any  but  English  stock  may  seem 
strange,  but  the  thought  arises  on  reading  the  remark  by 
Mr.  Wheatley  : 

‘ I have  received  an  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Walter  Courtenay 
Pepys,  a member  of  the  Cottenham  branch  of  the  Pepys  family, 
who,  while  agreeing  with  the  statement  above  as  to  the  Diarist’s  pro- 
nunciation (“  Peeps  ”),  reminds  me  that  his  branch  have  pronounced 
the  name  “ Pep-pis  ” for  at  least  one  hundred  years.  In  favour  of 
this  pronunciation  Mr.  Pepys  adds  that  the  French  branch  which  is 
now  settled  at  La  Rochelle,  hut  came  from  Languedoc,  and  originally 
from  Italy  {where  the  name  exists  as  “ Peppi  ”),  now  spell  the  name 
“Pepy.’”i 

The  phrase  in  italics  is  an  instance  of  common  occurrence, 
especially  in  the  case  of  our  Norman  families,  and  it  is  probable 
in  every  case  that  the  family  concerned  would  claim  its  own 
particular  nation  as  its  country  of  origin.  As  generations  pass, 
the  latter  is  apt  to  become  obscure,  but  certain  characteristics 
continue,  and  certainly  anyone  ignorant  of  the  Diarist’s  reputa- 
tion, viewing  his  portrait  and  seeing  his  name,  would  class  him 
as  a foreigner.  His  features,  Latin  in  character,  and  his  general 
appearance,  tend  to  the  decision  that  he  was  Dutch  or  Flemish, 
a thought  strengthened  by  Wheatley’s  remark. 

His  character,  so  ably  defined  by  Mr.  Arthur  Bryant  in 
his  most  recent  work,  seems  to  denote  more  the  Huguenot 
type  than  the  English  Puritan.  The  latter  is  marked  by  the 


^ Samuel  Pepys  and  the  World  he  lived  in.  Preface,  3rd  edition. 
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sombreness  of  a Scottish  Covenanter,  whereas  in  the  former  is 
to  be  found  a mixture  of  grave  and  gay — a feature  to  which 
Mr.  Bryant  draws  special  attention. 

Huguenot  records  are  lamentably  incomplete,  and  among 
those  unavailable  are  the  early  period  of  the  French  Church 
of  Threadneedle  Street.  The  latter  holds  records  of  the  genera- 
tion to  which  John  Pepys,  the  father  of  the  Diarist,  belonged, 
and  possibly  might  settle  the  question  now  raised.  The 
Eegister  of  Aliens  in  London  and  the  Lists  of  Naturalisations 
and  Denization,  however,  both  give  approximate  clues. 

The  Diarist  is  known  to  be  the  son  of  John  Pepys,  a tailor 
of  St.  Bride’s,  Fleet  Street.  In  this  district  the  Eeturn  of 
Aliens  furnishes  the  following  : 

‘ 1582.  St.  Annes  at  Black  Fryers.  Jerome  Pipes.’ 

‘ 1583.  Blackfriars.  Jerome  Pipes,  brushemaker  borne  under  the 
obedience  of  the  Frenche  Kinge,  and  his  wife,  came  for  religion  and 
are  of  the  French  church.  He  hath  two  children  born  in  England.’ 

Eeading  these  entries  with  the  soft  or  short  vowel,  ^\e  have 
a possible  mernber  of  the  Pepys  family. 

The  Cottenham  branch  w^as  founded  by  a John  Pepys, 
who  bought  the  Manor  of  Impington  in  1579  and  was  buried 
at  Cottenham,  July  15,  1589.  To  have  held  the  manor  as  an 
alien,  naturalisation  would  have  been  necessary,  and  whether 
that  of  ‘ John  Peper,  Dutchman,  8 Nov.  1557  ’ provides  the 
solution  is  an  open  question. 

The  Diary  also,  a curious  mixture  of  politics,  social  and 
family  gossip,  only  refers  to  his  own  particular  branch  of  the 
family,  and  Mr.  Wheatley  remarks  on  the  lack  of  reference  to 
Eichard  Pepys,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  who  died  in 
1678 — a curious  fact  if  the  families  were  connected.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  Cottenham  branch  were  in  some  way  distinct 
from  the  other,  understandable  if  its  founder  were  a foreigner 
born ; and  its  wish  to  appear  distinct  is  borne  out  by  Mr. 
Courtenay  Pepys’s  letter  to  Mr.  Wheatley.^ 

The  fact  of  John  Pepys,  the  father,  being  apprenticed  and 
later  trading  in  a liberty  outside  the  city  jurisdiction  is  curious. 
It  may  have  been  cheaper,  but,  as  the  son  of  an  established 


1 Cf.  p.  317,  ante. 
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English  family,  it  was  strange  for  him  to  settle  among  the 
aliens  composing  the  residents  there.  It  would  have  been  of 
interest  to  know  to  whom  he  was  apprenticed,  but  outside 
the  City  there  would  be  no  record  of  this.  Whether  his  visits 
to  Holland  of  which  we  read  were  for  business  purposes  or 
visiting  connexions  there  we  do  not  know,  but  they  certainly 
point  to  an  intercourse  with  aliens  abroad. 

Proceeding  further,  we  have  the  marriage  of  his  brother, 
Thomas,  with  Marie  Syvret,  whose  family  name  appears  at 
Southampton  in  that  of  ‘ Mathieu  Seure  (Nepueu  de  Mathelain) 
Jeune  fils,  Temoin  ecrit,’  July  5,  1584 — a ‘ Marie  Syvret  avec 
tesm.  de  Jerze  ’ appearing  July  1607.  The  Syvrets,  a well- 
known  family  of  St.  Martin’s,  Jersey,  married  into  the  de 
Carteret  and  Hamptonne  families,  becoming  heirs  of  the 
latter’s  estate.^  Charles,  the  son  of  Thomas  and  the  Diarist’s 
favourite  cousin,  married  February  21,  1661/62,  Joan  Smith, 
a widow,  of  St.  Martin’s,  Ludgate.  Whether  the  Smiths 
appearing  in  the  Threadneedle  Street  Eegister  have  any  con- 
nexion is  uncertain,  but  that  Charles  Pepys  was  interested  in 
both  the  London  and  Canterbury  churches  is  evidenced  by 
his  bequests  to  both,  and  especially  in  his  description  of  the 
latter  as  ‘ The  Walloon  Church  of  Canterbury.’  ^ 

Charles’s  sister,  Mary,  married  Samuel  de  Santhune  at  the 
Threadneedle  Street  Church.  To  quote  the  entry  : 

‘ de  Santhuns,  Samuel,  veuf,  natif  de  Cantorbery,  et  Marie 
Pepis,  native  de  Jersey,  fille  de  Thomas  Pepis  et  de  Marie  Chiucret. 
Novr.  12,  1662.’ 

The  baptisms  of  their  children  are  also  recorded  at  the 
same  church  : 

1.  ‘ de  Santhuns,  Marye,  fille  de  Samuel  de  S.  et  Marye  Pepis. 

Tern.  Thomas  Pepis 
Marye  Suieret 
Sept.  19,  1663.’ 

^ One  of  the  family,  George  Syvret,  Greffier  or  Clerk  of  the  Court,  1676-94, 
married  a Miss  de  la  Fosse  Chastry,  and  another,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Syvret 
(o6. 1779),  son  of  Thomas  Syvret,  Constable  (or  Mayor)  of  St.  Martin’s,  is  recorded 
as  ‘ an  ardent  patriot.’  (Information  as  to  the  Syvret  family  by  Major  Rybot, 
Societe  Jersiaise.) 

2 Will  dated  February  6,  1700,  and  proved  January  22,  1702. 
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2.  ‘ Desantunue  Marie,  fille  de  Samuel  D.  et  Marie  Pipes. 

Tern.  Jean  de  Lillers 
et  Marie  Morois 
femme  de  Mr.  Jacq.  de  Hew. 
March  19,  1665.’ 

3.  ‘ De  Santhunes  Jean,  fils  de  Samuel  de  S.  et  de  Marie  Pepis. 

Tern.  Thomas  Pipis  et 
Marie  Chuiret 
Sept.  6,  1666.’ 

The  above  definitely  solves  the  mystery  of  ‘ cozen  Mary 
Pepye’s  husband  ’ and  fixes  him  as  Samuel  de  Santhune,  as 
assumed  by  Mr.  Whittier.  It  is  curious  that  Mr.  Faber,  our 
late  Secretary,  should  have  been  asked  as  to  any  record  of  this 
marriage  and  replied  in  the  negative,  but  this  was  doubtless 
prior  to  the  publication  of  the  Eegisters.  The  phonetic  entries 
of  the  family  name  are  also  of  interest,  confirming  as  they  do 
Mr.  Courtenay  Pepys’s  statement,  and  to  some  degree  settling 
the  disputed  pronunciation  of  the  surname. 

Samuel  de  Santhune  married  first  Anne,  daughter  of 
- Pierre  du  Quesne,  on  October  13,  1651,  her  sister  Ester  the 
same  day  marrying  Christophe  Cisner,  minister  of  the  Thread- 
needle  Street  Church.  Both  marriages  took  place  at  an  English 
church,  but,  possibly  due  to  the  minister’s  position,  both  are 
recorded  in  the  Eegisters  of  the  French  Church.  The  entries 
explain  that  in  the  Diary  of  December  11,  1664  : 

‘ In  the  afternoon  I to  the  French  Church  where  much  pleased 
with  the  three  sisters  of  the  parson,  very  handsome,  especially  in 
I heir  noses,  and  sing  prettily.  I heard  a good  sermon  of  the  old 
man,  touching  duty  to  parents.  ...  So  I home,  and  my  cozen, 
Mary  Pepye’s  husband,  comes  after  me,  and  told  me  that  out  of  the 
money  he  received  some  months  since  he  did  receive  I8d  too  much 
and  did  now  come  and  giving  it  me  which  was  very  pretty.’ 

The  first  part  doubtless  refers  to  Mr.  Cisner,  and  the  second 
to  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  between  the  Diarist  and  his 
uncle  Thomas  over  the  moneys  left  by  Eobert  Pepys,  especially 
regarding  the  payment  due  to  Mary  Pepys  on  her  marriage.^ 
That  Charles  Pepys  also  shared  in  his  cousin’s  appreciation  of 
de  Santhune  is  shown  by  the  appointment  of  the  latter  as  exe- 

^ Diary,  October  23,  1663. 
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cutor  of  his  will — so  that  evidently  the  marriage  of  Mary  Pepys 
was  approved  by  her  family. 

Nine  years  previously — December  1,  1655 — the  Diarist  had 
married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Alexander  Marchant  de 
St.  Michel.  He  was  then  in  his  twenty-third  year.  She  is 
said  to  have  been  a beautiful  girl  of  16  years  only  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage,  and  it  certainly  was  a marriage  for 
love,  for  neither  had  any  money,  and  indeed  throughout  his 
life  Pepys  had  to  support  not  only  her  parents  but  her  brother 
also. 

But  for  the  fact  of  Pepys  having  been  accused  of  being  a 
Eoman  Catholic  and  perverting  his  wife,  we  probably  should 
not  have  the  letter  giving  her  earlier  family  history,  and 
docketed  by  him  as 

‘ Brother  Baity’s  letter  to  me  giveing  an  account  of  the  ffortune 
of  his  fiamily,  etc,’ 

from  which  an  extract  is  given  in  the  Appendix. 

On  St.  Michel’s  arrival  in  England  he  appears  to  have 
settled  in  London,  the  daughter’s  marriage  certificate  describing 
her  as  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields.  His  ‘ wheemsies  and  pro- 
positions ’ 1 seem  to  have  continued,  for  there  are  records  of 
patents  granted  to  him  for  curing  smoky  chimneys — in  which 
as  a partner  he  had  the  benefit  of  Sir  John  Colleton’s  name — the 
clearing  of  ponds,  and  finally  an  omnibus  one  for  raising  sub- 
merged ships,  the  prevention  of  sinking,  and  the  discovery  of 
King  Solomon’s  mines. 

In  the  last  he  describes  himself  as  Captain  and  Major  of 
English  troops  in  Italy  and  Flanders,  though  there  is  no  record 
of  his  commission  as  such.  In  none  of  these  later  ventures  did 
he  seem  to  have  attracted  any  financial  support,  and  during 
the  closing  years  of  his  life  he  was  dependent  on  an  allowance 
from  the  French  Church,  supplemented  doubtless  by  gifts  from 
Pepys  and  his  wife. 

Balthazar,  the  writer  of  the  letter,  is  first  referred  to  in  the 
Diary,  February  10,  1663/64,  when  Pepys  notes  : 

‘ I did  give  my  wife’s  brother  10/-  and  a coat  that  I had  by  me, 
a close-bodied  light-coloured  cloth  coat,  with  a gold  edging  in  each 

^ See  extract,  Appendix  I. 
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seam,  that  was  the  lace  of  my  wife’s  best  pettycoat  that  she  had 
when  I married  her.  He  is  going  into  Holland  to  seek  his  fortune.’ 

In  this  Balthazar  does  not  seem  to  have  been  successful, 
and  he  must  have  returned  to  England,  for  the  following  year, 
1665,  we  find  Pepys  securing  a commission  for  him  in  the 
Guards  ; eleven  years  later  making  him  Muster  Master  at 
Sea,  and  in  1674  Muster  Master  at  Deal  ; transferring  him  to 
Tangier  as  Commissioner  in  1685,  and  later  as  Extra  Com- 
missioner resident  at  Deptford — a post  he  held  until  1689,  after 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  unemployed. 

Despite  it  all,  Pepys’s  regard  for  his  wife  can  be  gauged  by 
his  note  after  twenty-one  years  of  married  life  : 

‘ Lay  long  in  bed,  talking  with  pleasure  with  my  poor  wife  how 
she  used  to  make  coal  fires,  and  wash  my  foul  clothes  with  her  own 
hands  for  me,  poor  wretch  ! in  our  little  room  at  my  Lord  Sandwich’s, 
for  which  I ought  for  ever  to  love  and  admire  her,  and  do  ; and 
persuade  myself  she  would  do  the  same  thing  again,  if  God  should 
reduce  us  to  it.’ 

Of  those  early  years  of  poverty  we  know  but  little  except 
that  they  were  not  of  long  duration,  for  Pepys  was  fortu- 
nate in  having  attached  himself  to  a distant  relative,  Sir 
Edward  Montagu  (later  the  Earl  of  Sandwich),  through  whose 
influence  he  ultimately  became  Clerk  of  the  Acts  in  1659,  at 
the  age  of  26. 

We  know  that  Mrs.  Pepys  was  of  Huguenot  family,  but  we 
do  not  know  how  the  couple  first  met.  Possibly  Pepys, 
when  attending  some  Huguenot  church,  met  this  family  of 
noble  birth  ; the  fact,  however,  remains  that,  in  selecting  a 
wife,  he  did  so  from  the  Huguenot  world — the  thing  a man  of 
French  or  alien  descent,  born  in  England,  would  be  more 
likely  to  do,  especially  one  mixing  with  the  select  or  close 
circle  of  the  Huguenots  of  that  period. 

The  more  the  intimate  family  side  of  Pepys  is  considered, 
the  more  striking  is  the  fact  that  his  friends  appear  to  be 
drawn  from  the  Huguenot  circle  of  the  day ; and,  curious  also 
in  a man  of  his  later  position,  that  he  should  not  have  been 
claimed  by  the  contemporaries  of  other  branches  of  the  Pepys 
family  as  a relative. 
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To  appreciate  the  Huguenot  circle  in  which  he  moved  we 
have  the  fact  of  his  wife  and  the  family  of  his  uncle  Thomas, 
both  of  Huguenot  birth.  It  is  noticeable  that  Charles  is  spoken 
of  as  his  favourite  cousin,  and  in  this  friendship  Mary  and  her 
husband  also  seem  to  have  shared.  His  wife  does  not  seem  to 
have  introduced  any  Huguenot  relatives,  but  through  his 
cousins  he  came  into  touch  with  the  du  Quesne  family.  The 
latter,  so  far  as  one  branch  is  concerned,  has  been  worked  out 
by  the  late  Sir  Edmund  Du  Cane,  whose  labours  in  Prison 
Keform  deserve  more  than  a passing  notice,  as  the  footnote  below 
will  show.^  To  distinguish  the  family  must  have  been  no  mean 
task,  for  not  only  are  there  two  Jeans  in  London  at  the  same 
period  but  others,  of  names  such  as  Pierre,  are  similarly  dupli- 
cated. It  is  not  even  possible  to  distinguish  the  different 
branches  by  the  godparents  of  the  various  children ; and  it  is 
clear  that,  with  such  a close  cousinship,  the  friends  of  both 
branches  would  have  been  the  same.  From  Sir  Edmund  Du 
Cane’s  researches,  however,  it  is  possible  to  learn  somewhat  of 
the  position  held  by  the  family  in  London  at  that  period. 
Jean  du  Quesne,  Freeman  of  the  City,  dying  1612,  marrying 
Sara  de  Francqueville,  had  nine  children.  Of  these  Pierre 
(1609-71)  married  into  the  Canterbury  family  of  Maurois. 
He  was  elected  an  Alderman  of  the  Ward  of  Farringdon 
Without  in  1666,  and  to  avoid  service  ^ paid  a fine  of  £500  and 
20  marks  towards  the  maintenance  of  ministers  in  the  prisons. 
He  also  had  a family  of  nine,  one  of  these,  a daughter  Jeanne, 
marrying  Sir  Christopher  Lethieullier  in  1661  ; and  another,  a 
son  Pierre,  the  daughter  of  Alderman  Eichard  Booth  in  1675, 
their  son  Eichard  being  M.P.  for  Colchester  1715-22,  Director  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  Grand  Committee  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital 
and  Committee  of  Guy’s. 

^ The  church  at  Wormwood  Scrubs,  like  that  at  Portland,  was  built  by 
convict  labour.  Both  were  designed  by  my  father,  the  late  Sir  Edmund  Du 
Cane,  R.E.,  First  Chairman  of  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons.  Much  of  his  life 
was  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  prisoners,  and  under  his  administration  many 
useful  public  works  were  carried  out  by  them.  He  was  continually  seeking 
new  methods  by  employing  prisoners  in  interesting  and  useful  ways.  Amongst 
other  things  he  had  them  trained  in  boot-  and  mat-making,  the  making  of 
beadstring  curtains,  and,  more  interesting  still,  in  the  making  of  mosaic  pave- 
ment. The  floor  of  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum,  and,  I think,  part  of  the 
flooring  in  the  Crypt  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  are  of  mosaic,  made  in  sections 
by  prison  labour.  (Note  by  Miss  M.  L.  Du  Cane.) 

2 Probably  as  a Nonconformist. 

VOL,  XV.— NO.  2. 
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Benjamin  (1612-90),  the  youngest  son  of  Jean  du  Quesne 
and  Sara  de  Francqueville,  was  Treasurer  of  Bridewell  and 
Bethlehem  Hospitals,  and  Master  of  the  Weavers’  Company 
(Warden  1663,  Principal  Bailiff  July  25,  1667)J 

Samuel  de  Santhune  is  described  in  a deed  between  Thomas 
Pepys  and  himself  as  ‘ citizen  and  weaver  of  London,’  which 
places  him  as  a member  of  the  Company  ; but  that  he  was  also 
a Canterbury  weaver  is  shown  by  the  Company’s  record  : 

‘ Samuel  de  Saintune  upon  a certif[icate]  from  the  Corporation 
of  Canterbury,  admitted  a forraign  brother  for  the  fine  of  31.  lOs. 
Sept.  11,  1662  ’ 

— so  evidently  he  came  to  London  just  prior  to  his  marriage 
with  Mary  Pepys  in  November  1662.  After  her  death  in  1667 
he  married,  January  6,  1686/87,  Jeanne  Cornuel,  the  widow  of 
Kobert  Fag — this  time  at  Canterbury. 

The  widow  might  well  be  the  relict  of  the  physician  Fage 
whom  the  Diarist  consulted  as  to  a cancer  in  his  mouth,  and 
from  whom  he  gained  so  much  news  as  to  the  attitude  of  the 
City  Fathers  at  the  time  of  the  Eestoration.^  Here  again  is  an 
instance  of  Pepys’s  connexion  with  the  Huguenots,  recorded 
because  of  its  political  interest,  but  confirming  in  a sense  that 
his  real  life  was  in  the  Huguenot  world.  Officially  he  was  a 
Churchman,  and,  as  such,  attached  himself  to  St.  Olave’s,  Hart 
Street,  but  whether  he  was  not  at  heart  one  of  the  Huguenot 
Church  seems,  in  view  of  all  the  above,  a moot  question. 

Everyone  will  agree  that  the  connexion  between  William 
Hewer  and  the  Diarist  was  a curious  one.  Treated  as  a servant, 
then  as  a clerk,  and  later  as  a bosom  friend.  Hewer’s  relation- 
ship to  Pepys  is  perplexing  except  from  the  idea  of  worship  of 
his  chief : for  not  only  does  he  first  of  all  shelter  Pepys  in  his 
house  at  Buckingham  Street  after  the  Great  Fire,  but  in  a 
short  time  hands  it  over  to  the  Diarist,  and  later,  when  Hewer 
had  purchased  Denis  Gauden’s  estate  at  Clapham,  Pepys,  after 
many  visits,  finally  makes  it  his  home  and  dies  there.  Here 
again  we  have  the  suspicion  of  Huguenot  connexion.  All 

^ The  Company’s  books  record  the  sale  of  silver  ornaments,  taken  in  lieu 
of  entrance  fees,  to  Edward  Du  Cane,  goldsmith.  This  gentleman  I have  been 
unable  to  trace. 

2 Diary,  .January  5,  16.59/60. 
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that  is  known  of  Hewer  is  that  he  was  the  son  of  one  Thomas, 
of  St.  Sepulchre’s,  Holborn.  Now  the  Eeturns  of  Aliens  for 
1568  give,  in  the  Liberties  of  St.  John  Street  and  Charterhouse 
Lane  : 

‘ Thomas  Hewarde,  Frenchman,  servante  to  Ambrose  Croley, 
Englishman,  smyth,  goeth  to  the  parish  church  of  St.  Sepulchre.’ 

A further  entry  in  the  same  list  corrects  the  master’s 
description  : 

‘ Ambrose  Crowly,  Duchman,  and  free  denizan,  he  ys  tenaunte 
to  Widow  Yonge  in  Chepeside  and  goeth  to  the  parishe  churche  of 
St.  Sepulchre.’ 

The  two  liberties  contained  thirty-six  foreigners,  three  being 
French,  twenty -eight  Dutch,  and  five  Scotsmen.  Of  these 
two  attended  the  French  Church,  one  the  Dutch,  and  the 
remaining  thirty-three  English  churches. 

A Thomas  Heue  de  TEglise  des  Anglois  is  recorded  at 
Southampton,  March  31,  1588,  as  godparent  to  the  son  of 
Emmanuel  Homfred  and  Sara  la  Pore  ; an  Esaj^e  Huyer  at 
Threadneedle  Street,  November  2,  1602  ; at  Canterbury  a 
Marie  Houard,  godmother  to  a daughter  of  Jean  du  Quesne 
and  Judith  Millon,  November  20,  1597,  and  also  Marguerite 
Heur,  November  28,  1630.  On  May  10,  1640,  there  is  at 
Threadneedle  Street  a record  of  the  baptism  of  Pierre,  son  of 
Pierre  Mellon  and  Fran^oise  Houard,  the  godparents  being 
Pierre  du  Quesne  and  Marie  du  Quesne,  the  wife  of  James 
Houblon,  ‘ ancien  ’ at  this  church.  Further,  Judith  Millon, 
who  died  May  2,  1627,  the  wife  of  Jean  du  Quesne  of  Canterbury 
(dead  in  1625),  by  her  will  mentions  her  son  David’s  inheritance 
from  his  cousin  Pierre  du  Quesne,  apparently  the  uncle  of 
James  Houblon.  It  is  difficult  definitely  to  place  the  variants 
of  Mellon  and  Millon,  but  it  certainly  looks  as  if  Pierre  Mellon’s 
wife  was  a relative  of  William  Hewer.  The  latter,  however, 
is  stated  to  have  had  no  relatives — a statement  which  might 
be  made  for  many  reasons,  the  principal  of  which  might  be 
illegitimacy,  or,  failing  this,  a poor  and  cast-off  branch  of  the 
family. 

Without  the  actual  connecting  links  it  is  only  possible  to 
surmise,  and  in  view  of  the  above  the  assumption  is  strong  that 
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William  Hewer  was  of  French  descent,  a distant  connexion  of 
Pepys,  and  the  position  between  them  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  Diarist  in  his  earlier  years  with  Lord  Sandwich. 

As  a Government  official  dealing  with  shipping  and  its  pro- 
tection on  the  high  seas,  Pepys’s  election  in  1666  as  a Younger 
Brother  of  the  Trinity  House  brought  him  into  still  closer 
contact  with  the  merchants  of  the  City,  and  among  these,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  of  the  time,  was  Sir  James  Houblon. 
The  history  of  the  Houblon  family  by  Lady  Alice  Archer 
Houblon  includes  in  its  pages  a mine  of  historical  interest,  and 
forms  not  only  a valuable  work  of  reference,  but  one  attractive 
to  the  general  reader  from  the  style  in  which  it  is  written. 
From  her  we  learn  much  of  the  five  brothers  so  often  mentioned 
by  Pepys,  of  whom  James  was  one.  Losing  his  wife  in  1646, 
the  father,  also  a James,  was  left  with  a troop  of  sons  aged 
from  twenty-two  to  three  years  old,  and  what  he  was  to  them  all 
cannot  be  described  better  than  in  the  historian’s  own  words  : 

‘ James’s  sons  loved  their  father,  and  obeyed  his  lightest  wish, 
and  when  he  died  in  his  extreme  old  age,  they  mourned  and  regretted 
him  as  a friend  as  well  as  a parent.  Throughout  their  lives  the 
brothers  (five  of  whom  were  also  merchants)  remained  the  closest 
friends,  so  that  their  unity  became  almost  a proverb  in  the  London 
world  of  the  day.’ 

Pepys’s  first  mention  of  Sir  James  is  found  in  February 
1664,^  some  year  after  the  marriage  of  Mary  Pepys,  when  he 
supped  at  the  Sun  Tavern  by  the  Koyal  Exchange,  in  the 
company  of  Hill,^  his  musical  friend,  to  discuss  and  approve 
the  charter-party  relating  to  a ship  bound  for  Tangier,  Pepys 
stating  that  ‘herein  he  hoped  to  get  money.’  Sir  James, 
although  not  a member  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  then  but  a 
newly  founded  body,  counted  many  of  its  fellows  among  his 
friends,  and  Pepys  mentions  on  several  occasions  the  ‘ ingenious 
men  ’ to  be  met  at  the  house  in  Winchester  Street.  As  Lady 
Alice  Archer  Houblon  rem.arks  : 

‘ Doubtless  Pepys’s  regard  for  the  Houblons  was  somewhat 
quickened  by  the  solid  advantages  to  be  gained  by  their  require- 
ments in  their  commerce,  and  their  willingness  to  pay  liberally  for 

^ Wheatley’s  edition,  vol.  i,  p.  122.  2 ggg  Appendix  IV. 
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his  good-will.  . . . But  these  business  relations  ripened  into  a warm 
friendship  between  the  Diarist  and  James  Houblon  and  his  two 
young  sons.  With  all  his  faults  Pepys  was  always  quick  to  respond 
to  kindness,  and  with  regard  to  the  Houblon  family  he  ever  shewed 
himself  as  affectionately  grateful  for  the  many  substantial  services 
which  he  owed  to  their  friendship  throughout  his  life,  while  he  was 
at  the  same  time  keenly  appreciative  of  the  manly  and  upright 
character  common  to  the  brothers  : “ gentlemen  I honour  mightily,” 
he  says.’ 

The  five  sons  of  James  Houblon  and  Marie  du  Quesne,  to 
whom  Pepys  so  constantly  refers,  were  Peter,  father  of  the 
Peter  an  original  Director  of  the  Bank  of  England  ; James,  the 
friend  of  Pepys,  also  an  original  Director  of  the  Bank ; Sir 
John,  its  first  Governor,  and  Lord  Mayor  in  1695 ; Isaac,  a 
Director  of  the  East  India  Company ; and  Abraham,  one  of 
the  first  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  father  of  Sir 
Richard,  another  Director.  Of  these  there  is  no  doubt  as  to 
wLo  was  the  closest  friend  of  the  Diarist.  Acquainting  himself 
with  the  minutest  detail  of  his  business,  James  Houblon  w^as 
able  to  be  of  material  assistance  to  Pepys  in  his  work  both  at 
the  Trinity  House  and  the  Admiralty.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  at  that  period  the  Trinity  House  embraced  a certain 
amount  of  detail  connected  with  the  Navy  as  well  as  the 
Merchant  Service,  and  James  Houblon  placed  all  his  know- 
ledge and  experience  at  the  disposal  of  Pepys,  who  seems  to 
have  taken  his  suggestions,  ideas  and  data,  and  adopted  them 
in  his  work.  It  w^as  to  Evelyn  and  James  Houblon  that  Pepys 
disclosed  the  avowal  of  Charles  II  of  his  having  become  a 
Roman  Catholic,  a secret  which  might  not  be  known  to  others 
at  that  time ; and  on  the  death  of  James’s  father  it  was  Pepys 
who  composed  the  epitaph.  James  Houblon  died  in  the 
October  of  1700,  surviving  his  old  friend  by  a few  months  only, 
his  son  Wynne  actually  receiving  the  family  portraits  of  his 
old  father,  himself  and  his  wife,  which  Pepys  had  left  to  his 
old  friend. 

His  intimacy  with  the  various  churches  and  the  customs 
observed  in  them  explains  the  entry  : 

‘ Sunday,  28th  September  1662.  To  the  French  Church  at  The 
Savoy,  and  there  they  have  the  Common  Prayer  Book  read  in  French, 
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and  which  I never  saw  before,  the  minister  do  preach  with  his  hat 
off,  I suppose,  in  further  conformity  with  our  Church.’ 

At  that  time  he  was  resident  in  the  City,  and  his  experience 
would  have  been  to  see  the  French  minister  preach  in  a hat, 
somewhat  akin  to  the  biretta  used  in  our  Church  to-day.  After 
the  Great  Fire  Pepys  removed  to  the  house  of  his  old  friend 
Hewer  at  Westminster,  and  there,  in  Buckingham  Street,  he 
would  no  doubt  have  been  interested  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Hungerford  Market  Church  in  1688  and  the  introducer  of  his 
neighbour  James  Frontin  to  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  the  owner  of 
the  Market,  in  the  upper  room  of  which  the  church  was  opened. 
It  is  probable  also  that  it  was  in  this  way  he  met  Pierre  Peze, 
Sieur  de  Galiniere,  its  first  minister.  After  serving  here  from 
1688  to  1699  de  Galiniere  vrent  to  Ireland,  and  a very  amusing 
correspondence,  at  any  rate  on  the  side  of  the  minister,  is  the 
result. 

Among  Pepys’s  home  notes  there  is  one,  ‘ character  to  the 
Archbishop  of  de  Galiniere,’  which  seems  to  infer  an  application 
for  some  living,  backed  by  Pepys’s  letter.  The  note  is  undated, 
but  on  October  30,  1699,  he  writes  to  his  nephew  Jackson  : 

‘ Poor  Monsieur  Dugaliniere  is  this  day  set  out  towards  Ireland, 
to  a living  he  is  invited  to  there  by  the  Bishop  of  Cork  under  the 
name  of  fourscore  pounds  per  annum,  but  what  indeed  it  is,  and 
under  what  circumstances,  is  hard  to  judge  here  ; and  therefore  he 
is  gone  to  obtain  some  greater  certainty  of  it  before  he  removes  his 
family  thither.’ 

The  following  November  14,  Pepys  supplements  some 
petition  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  by  a special  appeal 
to  his  Lordship  to  assist.  What  the  petition  was  is  a matter 
of  surmise  only,  but  it  was  very  possibly  a request  for  a certifi- 
cate to  the  Irish  Bishop  to  enable  de  Galiniere  to  take  up  his 
living.  At  any  rate  on  January  1,  1700/1,  de  Galiniere -writes 
from  Cavan  : 

‘ Je  suis  un  pauvre  anachorete,  qui  passe  I’hyver  eloigne  de  ma 
famille,  c’est  a dire,  a deux  journees  et  demie  de  Dublin  dans  un 
miserable  bourg  d’lrlande  nomme  Cavan,  m’exercant  a precher 
en  Anglois,  et  attendant  avec  impatience  le  temps  ou  mon  Evesque 
viendra  dans  ce  pays  pour  demeurer  tout  I’ete.  Mon  occupation 
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est  de  lire,  de  mediter,  d’ecrire  ; mais  je  puis  dire  que  mon  grand 
plaisir  est  de  penser  en  vous,  et  ma  plus  grande  doleur  de  vous  avoir 
perdu  de  veue  ! Vous  etes  pour  moy  toute  I’Angleterre,  et  quand 
je  regrette  PAngleterre  c’est  vous,  Monsieur,  et  votre  maison  que 
je  regrette.’ 

[‘  I am  a poor  hermit  who  spends  the  winter  separated  from  my 
family,  that  is  to  say,  by  two  days  and  a half  from  Dublin  in  a 
miserable  burgh  of  Ireland  named  Cavan,  exercising  myself  in 
preaching  in  English  and  waiting  with  impatience  the  time  when 
my  Bishop  will  come  here  to  stay  the  whole  summer.  My  occupa- 
tion is  to  read,  think,  write,  but  I may  say  that  my  great  pleasure 
is  to  think  of  you,  and  my  greatest  grief  to  have  lost  sight  of  you ! 
You  are  all  England  to  me,  and  when  I regret  England  it  is  you.  Sir, 
and  your  home  that  I miss.’] 

Some  three  weeks  later  George  Toilet,  the  Commissioner 
of  Excise,  conveys  to  Pepys  a message  from  the  Bishop  of 
Kilmore  : 

‘ Mr.  Pepys  and  Dr.  Gale’s  ^ friend  I have  better  provided  for 
much  since  your  letter  and  have  got  him  into  Dublin.  He  is  in- 
deed a deserving  man.’ 

On  August  3, 1700,  de  Galiniere  writes  from  Dublin  announ- 
cing the  arrival  of  his  wife  and  children  on  July  27  and  his 
return  from  the  country  two  days  later  to  see  them,  excusing 
his  wife’s  not  writing  to  Mrs.  Skinner  owing  to  the  difficulty  of 
finding  accommodation — the  houses  are  ‘ rares  et  cheres,’  and 
although  he  had  found  one  it  would  take  some  time  to  get  it 
into  order ; and  then  asking  a favour.  His  letters  of  ordination 
had  been  called  for  by  the  Primate  some  three  months  ago, 
and  he  had  awaited  his  wife’s  bringing  them,  but  she  had 
destroyed  them  with  other  papers  : he  had  been  ordained  by 
the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  about  thirteen  years  ago,  presented 
by  Dr.  Scott,  Kector  of  St.  Peter  le  Poer,  and  ordained  deacon 
and  priest  at  the  same  time  in  his  church  ; remembered  he 
signed  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  other  things  in  the  church  ; 
three  ministers  re-ordained  at  the  same  time — Mr.  Eondolet, 
Mr.  Eenaudet  and  himself  ; and  begs  Mr.  Lorraine’s  assistance 
in  obtaining  the  necessary  papers. 

The  ordination  to  which  he  refers  in  this  letter  was  on  the 


^ Dean  of  York. 
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occasion  of  the  foundation  of  the  Hiingerford  Market  Church, 
this  being  one  of  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbur}^  in  giving  his  consent  to  its  opening. 

Pepys  replied  on  August  15  that  Mr.  Hewer  had  called  at 
the  church,  and  found  the  clerk  had  died ; that  the  widow 
remembered  the  ordination  of  the  three  ministers,  but  as  no 
entry  could  be  found  he  was  sending  to  find  the  Bishop’s 
register.  On  the  22nd  he  writes  to  say  that  nothing  was  to 
be  found  in  the  Bishop  of  London’s  register,  and  that  he  is 
writing  to  Peterborough.  This  crosses  a letter  from  de 
Galiniere  that  the  missing  papers  have  been  found,  and  on  the 
26th  de  Galiniere  writes  a fulsome  letter  of  apology,  of  which 

‘ Je  suis  si  devoue  par  estime  et  par  gratitude  qu’oii  ne  scauroit 
Hre  plus  a vous  au  monde.  De-penser  seulement  en  vous  me 
rejouit.’  [‘  I am  so  absorbed  by  regard  and  gratitude  that  there  is 
no  one  in  the  world  like  you.  The  mere  thought  of  you  makes  me 
rejoice.’] 

is  an  example,  winding  up  with  a reference  to  Pepys’s  nephew 
on  the  Continent : 

‘ Soir  et  matin  je  prieu  Dieu  pour  notre  illustre  voyageur.’ 
[‘  Night  and  morning  I pray  God  for  our  illustrious  traveller.’] 

Pepys  must  have  been  hard  put  to  it  in  acknowledging  this 
particular  letter,  but  his  effort  is  quite  worth  quoting  : 

‘ And  for  the  tenderness  you  express  in  making  use  of  me  on  this 
occasion,  let  me  once  for  all  beg  you  to  be  assured  that  there  is  no 
person  of  your  order,  or  any  other  I know  in  the  whole  world,  in 
whose  service  and  his  families’  I should  with  more  delight  desire  to 
be  employed  than  in  that  of  my  truely  worthy  friend  Monsieur 
Degalunier.’ 

On  June  5,  1701,  de  Galiniere  writes  to  announce  a change 
of  fortune  in  his  presentation  to  a living  worth  £160  to  £200  per 
annum  ; and  in  the  same  letter  describes  a journey  to  town  and 
his  being  thrown  from  his  horse,  the  birth  of  his  daughter 
Philippa,  and  her  baptism,  the  wife  of  the  Bishop  of  Kilmore 
being  one  godparent,  and  winding  up  with  congratulations  to 
Mr.  Toilet  on  his  appointment  as  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Excise.  Evidently  Pepys  replied  by  sending  a present,  for 
on  July  22  de  Galiniere  writes  thanking  him  for  this,  and 
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mentions  a marvellous  cure  of  the  feared  paralysis  of  his  infant 
child,  by  purging  ! The  remainder  of  his  correspondence  con- 
sists of  inquiries  after  Pepys’s  health  ; and  that  there  was  a real 
regard  toward  the  Frenchman  is  shown  by  Pepys’s  bequest  to 
him  of  his  folio  Bayle’s  Dictionary — a regard  doubtless  cemented 
by  the  fact  that  on  December  16,  1691,  Pepys  had  stood  as 
godfather  to  de  Galiniere’s  eldest  daughter  Madeleine  at  the 
Hungerford  Market  Church.  It  is  curious  that  this  is  the 
only  record  of  the  Diarist  in  the  French  Church  records  so 
far  as  they  have  now  been  printed. 

Pepys’s  house  in  Buckingham  Street  must  have  been  a fair- 
sized one,  for  it  is  rated  at  £4  10s.  per  annum — an  increase  of 
10s.  a year  on  that  paid  by  Mr.  Hewer,  Wallingford  House  at 
the  same  date  being  rated  at  £10.  As  neighbours  he  had 
James  Frontin  and,  four  doors  away,  Philip  Mussard,  the 
King’s  Jeweller,  whose  name  continually  appears  in  the  list  of 
those  selected  for  municipal  office,  and  as  regularly  marked 
‘ exempt  as  King’s  Servant.’  Mussard  was  frequently  of  service 
to  Pepys  in  the  remittance  of  moneys  abroad,  and  was  one  of 
those  receiving  the  memento  of  a mourning  ring  under  the  will. 

Among  others  receiving  similar  remembrances  are  a few 
with  whom  the  Diarist  was  intimate. 

Paul  Lorraine,  termed  his  copyist,  really  his  translator, 
became  a denizen  in  January  1689/90.  In  1689  he  was  witness 
to  the  receipt  for  the  fees  paid  by  Pepys  on  his  discharge  from 
the  Tower.  In  March  1700,  inquiring  of  Jackson,  Pepys’s 
nephew,  as  to  his  uncle’s  illness,  he  asks  for  the  reply  to  be 
sent  ‘ c/o  Mr.  Caudron,  over  against  Leg  Alley  in  Long  Acre.’ 
The  following  November  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  to 
Newgate. 

Dr.  Hicks,  the  nonjuring  Bishop  of  Thetford,  who  was 
present  at  the  deathbed,  was  travelling  with  Sir  Charles  Wheler 
when  Henri  Justel,  the  Secretary  of  Louis  XIV,  gave  them 
authentic  news  of  the  approaching  Kevocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  and  confided  to  their  care  his  Greek  and  Eoman  MSS. 
as  a gift  to  Oxford  University. 

Of  Charles  Dubois  there  is  no  evidence.  It  is  possible  that 
he  was  a son  of  Louis  Dubois  of  the  Crowned  Glove,  Hemmings 
Bow,  mentioned  in  the  Hungerford  Market  Church  Kegisters 
April  13,  1701. 
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To  many  Huguenots  of  his  time  Pepys  must  have  been  a 
patron.  James  Capell,  the  probable  founder  of  the  Huguenot 
Church  at  Hoxton,  writes  on  March  1,  1702/3,  for  his  assistance 
in  getting  his  two  grandsons  into  Christ’s  Hospital.  The 
children  were  the  sons  of  Francis  Capell,  who  had  served  eight 
years  in  the  navy,  and  were  4 and  6 years  old.  Jackson, 
his  nephew^,  in  replying,  expresses  regret  at  the  disposal  only 
recently  of  Pepys’s  presentation,  and  adds  : 

‘ Besides  his  personal  friendship  and  esteeme  for  yourself  and 
your  own  merits,  the  honour  he  bears  to  the  memory  of  your  illus- 
trious family  would  have  made  him  proud  of  being  usefull  to  the 
least  of  its  descendants,’ 

and  closing  with  a reference  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  wBose 
name  is  on  the  list  of  Governors. 

Another  of  his  protegees  was  Humphrey  Wanley,  to  whom 
in  1695  he  gives  a letter  of  introduction  to  Dr.  Thomas  Smith, 
the  Keeper  of  the  Cottonian  Library,  Wanley  then  being  aged 
23,  backing  this  up  by  a letter  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  : 

‘ I cannot  but  tell  you  that  I am  mighty  fond  of  the  industry  of 
the  bearer,  Mr.  Wanley,  and  his  virtuous  application  of  it,  and  wish 
them  prosperous  to  him.’ 

This  patronage  of  Humphrey  Wanley  furnishes  another 
bit  of  interest.  Valentine  Wanley  stood  godparent,  July  11, 
1652,  to  a son  of  Christopher  Cisner  and  Ester  du  Quesne. 
His  marriage  to  Marie  Buisart  appears  in  a record  at  Thread- 
needle  Street,  and  two  months  later  at  St.  Dunstan’s,  Stepney. 
The  comparison  is  instructive  as  showing  a variant  sufficient  to 
defy  most  searchers. 

Threadneedle  Street.  January  25,  1635. — ‘ Valentin  Wendlet 
son  of  late  Nicholas,  native  of  Basle,  Switzerland  and  Marie 
daughter  of  Joseph  Buisart  of  Dieppe.’ 

St.  Dunstards,  Stepney.  March  22,  1634/35. — ‘ Valentine  Wan- 
ley of  St.  Clements,  Temple,  Barrister,  gent.,  Marie  Bussard  of 
St.  Anns  Blackfriars.’ 

Andre  Wanley — ? a brother — had  two  daughters,  Violette, 
married  March  5, 1648,  to  Estienne  Buisard,  and  Marie,  married 
October  21,  1649,  to  David  Colinaux. 
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The  connexion  of  Humphrey  Wanley  is  not  disclosed  by 
the  Eegisters,  but  it  would  appear  as  if  through  the  du  Quesne 
family  and  Mrs.  Valentine  Wanley’s  living  near  by  that  Pepys 
as  a friend  was  asked  for  a reference  on  Humphrey’s  starting  at 
Cambridge,  although,  as  Valentine  Wanley  and  Ester,  widow  of 
Pierre  du  Quesne,  are  godparents  at  the  baptism  of  Christopher, 
the  son  of  Christopher  Cisner  and  his  wife  Ester  du  Quesne, 
July  11,  1652,  it  may  be  that  he  was  a relative  of  the  minister 
and  the  connexion  came  about  in  that  way. 

Apart  from  his  subscribing  to  the  Savoy  Church  to  the 
date  of  his  death,  Pepys  showed  his  interest  in  the  Huguenot 
community  in  more  ways  than  one.  Even  so  late  as  1692 — 
he  died  in  1703 — ^we  find  him  writing  to  Sir  Peter  Palacivini : 

February  9,  1691  /92.  ‘ It  is  but  this  moment  that  I come  to 

hear  of  a seizure  made  yesterday  of  some  gentlemen  in  the  City 
without  any  indication  of  the  ground  of  it,  more  than  what  is  to  bee 
apprehended  from  their  being  said  to  bee  all  French  merchants. 
Upon  which  though  I have  not  heard  of  the  names  of  any,  and 
very  well  know  your  constant  care  of  keeping  your  selfe  unconcerned 
in  any  publick  matters,  yet  I cannot  but  bee  jealous  in  behalfe  of 
my  friends,’ 

and  offering  his  services.^ 

That  he  was  intimately  associated  with  the  Huguenot 
circle  of  his  day  is  clear,  and  that  apart  from  his  wife  he  had 
relatives,  part  of  that  circle,  is  evident,  but  whether  or  not 
Pepys  himself  was  of  Walloon  or  Flemish  descent  is  not  so 
definite.  Time  may  show. 

^ Sir  Peter,  James  Houblon,  Mr.  Blackthorne  and  Mr.  Martin  stood  sureties 
for  Pepys  in  1690. 
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APPENDIX  I. 

Extract  from  ‘ Brother  Baity’s  letter  to  me  giveing  an  account  of 
the  ffortune  of  his  ffamily,  perticulerly  done  for  the  cleareing 
the  imputacion  layd  on  mee  in  Parliament  of  my  turning  his 
Sister  from  a Protestant  to  a Catholique.’ 

‘ ffirst  my  ffather,  Sonn  to  the  High-Shreeve  of  Boge  (in  Anjou 
in  ff ranee)  a Papist,  and  all  his  ffamely,  in  which  religion,  allsoe  my 
ffather  was  bread,  and  continued  in,  till  hee  was  21  yeares,  at  which 
time,  (hee  being  then  in  the  German  service)  turned  Protestant,  and 
without  trubling  you  with  the  rest  of  his  life  there,  till  hee  returned 
to  ffrance,  I shall  only  say  that  hee  did  soe  : where  hee  ffound  his 
ffather  Dead,  haven  given  all  hee  had  (hearing  of  my  ffathers  being 
turned  Hugenot  as  hee  termed  it)  in  mariage  with  his  Daughter 
(my  ffathers  only  sister)  soe  that  my  ffather,  being  disinherited  of 
all  for  his  religion-sake,  had  nothing  lefte  but  his  sword  and  ffreinds 
to  preferr  him  in  the  world  (though  an  Uncle  of  my  ffathers  a 
Chanoine  of  Paris  who  loved  [him]  soe  well,  that  hee  promised  to 
make  him  his  Aire  and  give  him  200,000  livres  Tournois,  which  is 
about  20,000Z.  sterling,  if  hee  would  but  goe  to  mass  againe,  but  all 
(to  this  deare  man  whoe  lived  and  died  a saintely  life)  nor  any 
thing  could  shake  his  resolutions  of  Continuance  in  the  true  Pro- 
testant Cause  ; at  last  ffortune  in  this  world  seemed  to  smile  one 
him  againe,  hee  being  (as  you  know  sir)  a Gentleman,  extreamely 
well-bread,  got  him  the  ffrends  (togeather  with  his  Name  and  Quality 
being  of  a very  Good  house  in  ffrance)  to  preferr  him  when  the 
Match  was  concluded  between  his  Majesty  Charles  the  ffirst  of 
Blessed  memory,  and  the  Daughter  of  ffrance  ^ to  be  of  her  retenue, 
in  the  Place  of  one  of  her  Gentleman  Carvers,  soe  he  came  over 
with  her  Majesty,  but  longe  had  hee  not  continued  heere  in  her 
service,  but  the  cloudes  of  his  Misfortunes  (as  to  the  Losse  of  his  place) 
ffrowned  on  him  againe,  being  tooke  notice  of  by  some  of  the  ffriers 
that  hee  came  not  to  Mass,  was  by  it  imediattly  knowne  to  be  what 
he  was  viz  : a very  stronge  and  ffirme  Protestant,  soe  that  the 
Queen  dismissed  him  his  imployment,  hee  having  in  discourse  and 
Controversy  of  religion  struck  a ffrier  : Well  (as  I said  before  and 
as  your  Honour  knew)  hee  being  a man  not  only  Extreame  Hansome, 
but  allsoe  of  mightey  winning  Courtely  Partes,  went  ffor  Irelande 
where  hee  soone  by  it  wone  the  Affection  of  my  mother.  Daughter, 
to  sir  ffrancis  Kingsmill  and  then  late  widow  to  an  Irish  esquire, 


^ Henrietta  Maria. 
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soe  my  ffather,  after  hee  had  maried  her,  though  much  to  the  dis- 
like of  her  ffreinds  (my  Lord  Moore  dl)  with  what  moneys  they  could 
then  raise  being  1500Z.,  intended  for  ITrance  againe  (with  his  wife 
my  mother)  to  indeavour  by  Law  with  his  sister  (to  recover  if 
Posible  some  parte  of  his  fFathers  Estate)  : but  in  his  prosedure, 
haveing  turned  the  moneys  hee  had  into  Goods  marchandable  flor 
tfrance,  at  sea  hee  and  goods  were  all  tooke  by  the  Dunkirckers,  and 
hee  also  prisoner  some  months,  so  that  hee  and  my  mother  were 
againe  to  begeen  the  World,  but  hee,  being  bread  to  Nothing  but 
the  sworde  : (that  was  his  recourse,  and  by  it  had  in  his  time  many 
very  Honourable  Comissions  both  in  tfrance,  Holland  and  Germany 
as  well  as  England  :)  hee  for  some  time  settled  himselfe  upon  that 
litell  hee  hadd  in  Devonshire  at  a Place  called  Bidiford,  where,  and 
thereabouts  my  sister  and  wee  all  ware  borne.  Sir  my  Small  age 
at  those  times  hinders  my  giving  you  soe  exact  accompt  as  I would 
wish  : how-that,  at  last  my  ffather.  Mother  and  tfamely  went  for 
tfrance  againe,  neither  cann  I tell  on  what  accompt  only  at  ffirst  I 
remember  that  he  caried  a Compagny  of  tfoot  under  his  Comande 
by  order  of  Englande,  to  Assiste  the  ffrenche  against  the  Spaniard 
in  the  taking  of  Dunkirk,  and  Arrass  which  was  about  the  year 
1648  or  9 neather  any  further  acompt  cann  I say  wee  went  to  parris 
about  but  that  my  ffather  (at  last)  grew  full  of  wheemsies,  and  Pro- 
positions, (of  Perpetuall  Motions  &c.)  to  Kings,  Princes  and  others, 
which  soaked  his  pockett,  and  brought  all  our  tfamely  soe  low  (by 
his  not  minding  any  thing  elce  spending  all  hee  had  or  had  gott 
and  getting  no  other  imployment  to  bring  in  more)  of  nothing 
more,  and  my  mother  (for  ffeare  of  her  childrens  want)  brought 
into  extreame  trubles,  at  last  shee  was  persuaded  by  some 
deluding  Papists,  namely  Madam  Trouson,  a Eich  Counselers  wife, 
Mr.  Duplesis  a Eich  Advocat  of  the  Parlement,  with  many  others 
pretended  Devouts,  that  if  my  Mother  with  her  children  would  gett 
tfrom  her  husbande  my  ffather,  that  Damned  trublesome  Hugenot 
(as  they  cauled  him)  they  woold  provide  for  all  of  uss  namely  my 
mother,  sister  and  selfe  by  allowing  her  a considerable  allowance 
fQtting  a Gentle-wooman  of  her  Quality,  Give  a Eounde  some  of 
moneys  and  make  my  sister  a Nunn  and  my  selfe  Page  to  the  Popes 
Nuncio  (by  which  i might  since  I have  thought  on  it  [be]  either  a 
Cardinall  or  a Bardache  : ^)  then  at  Parris  resident ; in  order  to  theese 
persuasions,  my  Mother  agrees,  apointes  the  day  and  Hower,  when 
exactely,  came  2 Coashes  on  of  Madam  Trouson  aforesaid,  and  the 
other  of  Mr.  Duplecy  and  Madam  Trouson  in  hers  caries  mother  and 


^ A catamite. 
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sister  a way  as  sweete  as  litening  ffor  ffeare  of  my  ffathers  interest 
and  furies,  and  putts  them  both  into  the  Nouvelle  Catholique  of 
Weemen,  and  I in  M.  Duplecys  convaid  to  that  of  Garsons,  at  last 
my  deare  sister  being  extreame  Hansome  was  deluded  into  the 
Nuneries  of  the  Urselines  (all  this  about  her  12  or  13  yeare  of  age) 
where  shee  was  received  with  gladness,  thinking  to  have  her  there 
sure  enough  it  being  the  stricktest  Nunerys  in  all  Parris,  but  shee  was 
not  there  longe  Imeane  not  12  days  earemyffather  by  some  strata- 
geme  or  other  I know  not  well  How,  gott  her  out,  and  uss  all,  hee 
having  bine  allmost  distracted  about  it  (Poor  Deare  man)  but  in 
ffine  hee  gott  us  all  ffor  England  againe,  where  after  some  time  wee 
had  the  Honour  to  be  related  to  you  by  my  Dear  sisters  match,  which 
was  of  extreame  Content  to  my  ffather,  that  his  deare  child  had  an 
other  fferme  Protestant  Protector,  and  giude. 

* ijt  * 5}: 

APPENDIX  II. 

JoHX  Pepys’s  admission  to  the  Merchant  Taylors  Company  is  not 
without  interest.  In  1640  the  Company  had  agreed  to  the  admission 
of  ‘ foreigners,’  provided  that  they  did  not  carry  on  business  in  the 
City.  The  following  year,  January  16,  1649/50,  there  follows  a 
complaint  against  two  freemen,  Downes  and  Daynty,  of  em- 
ploying ‘ foreigners  ’ to  make  goods  for  sale  in  their  shops  in  the 
City,  thus  undercutting  their  fellow-freemen,  who  had  already  com- 
plained of  the  ‘ foreigners  ’ taking  away  trade.  The  same  month, 
on  January  29,  1649/50,  John  Pepys  of  St.  Bride’s  Churchyard 
applied  for  admission  to  the  Company.  In  his  petition  he  states  he 
had  lived  thirty-six  years  ‘ under  privilege  of  the  Earl  of  Dorset,’ 
which  meant  that  he  had  resided  in  the  old  liberty  of  the  Carmelite 
Monastery,  the  property  in  turn  of  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  and  later 
the  Earl  of  Dorset.  The  privileges  ‘ being  made  void  and  being 
made  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  City,’  John  Pepys  desired  the 
freedom  of  the  Company  to  avoid  any  difficulty  in  trading,  and  his 
petition  was  referred  back  to  Committee. 

Alsatia,  which  comiposed  the  larger  part  of  the  old  Carmelite 
Monastery,  was  only  deprived  of  its  assumed  right  of  sanctuary  in 
1697,  but  from  John  Pepys’s  petition  it  would  seem  that  the  outer 
property,  which  incidentally  included  four  shops  in  St.  Bride’s 
Churchyard,  was  taken  over  by  the  City  prior  to  1650.  The  order 
for  admission  of  the  Diarist’s  father,  ‘ John  Peaps,’  was  made 
March  30,  1653,  three  years  after  making  the  petition,  and  his  actual 
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introduction  did  not  take  place  until  the  following  November  16. 
It  is  significant  that  all  those  admitted  at  that  date  presented  silver 
plate,  John  Pepys’s  share  being  the  silver  tankard  and  trencher  salt 
so  proudly  exhibited  to-day. 


APPENDIX  III. 

Notes  as  to  the  Smith  Family. 

Jean  Du  Quesne,  the  nephew  of  Pierre,  married  Marguerite, 
daughter  of  Jean  Smith,  July  29,  1638.  Marguerite,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Smith,  married  Elie,  son  of  Enoch  Marker,  London,  1635. 
Jeane,  the  wife  of  Jean  Smith,  was  sponsor,  September  29,  1630,  to 
Lucy  Mahieu.  Mary  Pepys  with  Michel  Mahieu  stood  sponsors, 
July  16,  1665,  to  Marie,  daughter  of  Jacques  Le  Beau  and  Barbe 
Raman. 

Charles  Pepys  in  marrying  the  widow  Joan  (or  Jeanne)  Smith 
may  well  have  married  the  above  ‘ Jeane,’  and  hence  the  con- 
junction of  his  sister  and  Michel  Mahieu  as  sponsors  in  1665. 


APPENDIX  IV. 

Notes  as  to  Thomas  Hill. 

The  name  Hill  appears  in  the  French  Church  records.  In  1649 
Jean  Lordell  married  Sara,  daughter  of  William  Hill,  both  of 
London.  1653 — Richard,  son  of  Francis  Hill  of  Wellington,  Salop, 
married  Ester,  daughter  of  the  late  Elie  de  Caen  (du  Quesne)  of 
Canterbury.  1676 — Louis,  son  of  William  Hill  and  Suzanne  Hogelot, 
baptised,  December  31  ; William  Hill  with  Judith  La  Touche 
standing  sponsors,  August  1,  1683,  to  Judith,  daughter  of  Pierre  de 
I’Epaule  and  Marie  Hares ; a Susanne  Hike  with  Peter  de  Touche 
standing  sponsors  to  Susanne,  an  elder  daughter  of  the  same  parents, 
on  August  18,  1680. 

As  Thomas  Hill,  the  Diarist’s  musical  friend,  was  a partner  at 
Lisbon  with  a Mr.  Bulteel,^  here  again  we  have  a Huguenot  link, 
apart  from  the  possible  connexion  of  the  above  records,  for  Pierre 
Bulteel  le  jeune  standing  sponsor  with  Sara  Du  Quesne,  daughter 
of  Pierre,  on  April  3,  1640,  is  probably  the  same  as  Hill’s  partner. 


^ Home  Counties  Journal,  vi,  133. 
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€i)t  jTamilj)  of  Xa  ^3nmauliapt. 

By  C.  E.  LART. 

Arms  : Seme  de  France,  a I’ecu  d’or  en  abime,  charge  d’lm  tourteau 
de  sable  traverse  d’une  patte  de  griffon  d’or. 

I.  N DE  LA  Pkimaudaye.  Borii  ; married ? 

and  left : (a)  Philippe,  who  succeeds  II.  (6)  George,  ec.,  Sgr.  dudit 
lieu,  who  married  Dlle  d’Aubusson  and  left  two  daughters  who 
carried  the  property  into  other  hands,  (c)  Jean,  Sieur  de  Ville- 
Martin,  near  Etampes,  Conseiller  d’Etat  et  surintendant  de  Finance. 
He  left  by  a wife  unknown  : (i)  Guillaume,  d.s.p.  (ii)  Marie,  wife 
of  Jean  de  la  Barre,  Comte  d’Etampes,  Baron  de  Veret,  and  gentil- 
homme  de  la  Chambre  du  Roi  Fran9ois  I,  Governor  of  Paris,  Grand 
Prevost  de  THotel  ; they  had  a daughter,  wife  of  the  Prince  de 

^ Courtenay-Bleneau  (a),  and  another,  wife  of  M.  de  Villebon,  and  a 
third,  wife  of  M.  de  Ville-Savary.  (d)  Jean. 

II.  Philippe  de  la  Pkimaudaye.  Married  the  heiress  of  the 
family  De  la  Barre  (or  Barree),  in  Anjou,  parish  of  Ganne.  He  held 
several  offices  under  Charles  VIII,  and  left  a son,  Nicolas,  who  suc- 
ceeds III,  and  a daughter,  wife  of  M.  de  Gautier  du  Mesnil-Mole. 

III.  Nicolas  de  la  Pkimaudaye,  ec.,  Conseiller  du  Roy,  de  la 
Maison  Couronne  et  Finances.  Married  (i)  Dlle  Jeanne  Berthonnier, 
niece  of  the  Chevalier  de  Genay.  (ii)  Dlle  Marie  de  Morvilliers,  by 
whom  he  left  a son,  Jaques,  and  a daughter,  Marie.  By  his  first 
marriage,  Antoine,  who  succeeds  (IV). 

IV.  Antoine  de  la  Pkimaudaye,  ec.,  Sgr.  de  la  Barree 
et  de  Beaurepaire.  Married  Marie  de  Porte,  by  whom  he  left : 
(a)  Pierre  V.  {b)  Frau9oise.  (c)  Jacques. 

V.  PiEKKE  DE  LA  Pkimaudaye,  Chev.,  Sgr.  de  la  Barree,  Con- 
seiller et  Premier  Maitre  d’Hotel  du  Roi  ; in  high  favour  with 
Henri  IV  (b).  Married  Dlle  Catherine  de  Plaix,  and  left  seven 
children  : (a)  Philippe.  Married  (i)  Dlle  Granger  de  Campoix  (c). 
(ii)  Charlotte  I’Escalier,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons  (killed  in  battle) 
and  a daughter,  Charlotte,  wife  of  her  cousin  Gabriel  de  laPrimaudaye, 
Sgr.  de  Chamillon.  (6)  Rachel,  wife  of  Alexandre  de  la  Valette,  ec., 
Sgr.  de  la  Touche,  (c)  Samuel.  Married  (i)  Louise  Granger  de  Cam- 
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poix,  sister  of  the  wife  of  Philippe  de  la  Primaudaye  ; (ii)  Madeleine 
d’Espaigne,  by  whom  he  left  Louise,  who  married  her  cousin, 
Eleazar  de  la  Primaudaye  (VII).  {d)  Eleazar,  Sgr.  de  la  Barree  et 
Pin-Perdu,  Ecureil  et  Boisse,  Sgr,  de  Goullans,  Conseiller  et  Maitre 
d’Hotel  du  Roi,  who  follows  VI.  (e)  Judith,  wife  of  M.  de  Lore, 
(f)  Anne.  Married  Nov.  6,  1616,  at  Saumur,  M.  du  Pre.  {g)  Pierre, 
whose  branch  is  reported  later  (VI). 

VI.  Eleazar  de  la  Primaudaye,  ec.,  Sgr.  de  la  Barree  et  de 
Beaurepaire.  Married  Elizabeth  Helie  de  la  Roche-Isnard  and  left  : 
{a)  Eleazar,  who  succeeds  VII.  (6)  A son,  died  young,  (c)  Gabriel, 
author  of  the  third  branch,  hereafter  (VII).  (d)  Elizabeth,  married 
Gaspard  du  Vigneau,  Chev.,  Sgr,  Marquis  de  Villefort. 

VII.  Eleazar  de  la  Primaudaye,  II.  of  the  name,  Chev., 
Sgr.  de  Goullans.  Married  his  cousin,  Louise  de  la  Primaudaye, 
daughter  of  Samuel  de  la  Primaudaye  and  Louise  Granger  (see 
above),  and  left : {a)  Maurice  (VIII).  {h)  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Rene 
Maubert,  ec.,  Sgr.  de  Beaugirault.  (c)  A son  (killed  in  combat), 
(d)  Louise,  d.s.^. 

VIII.  Maurice  de  la  Primaudaye,  Chev.,  Sgr.  de  Goullans 
et  Pin-Perdu.  Married  : (i)  July  14,  1658,  at  Angers,  Marie  de 
Louet  (d).  (ii)  Marie  du  Pre  ; and  left  by  his  first  marriage  : 
{a)  Daniel  (IX)  (second  of  the  name),  Chev.,  Sgr.  de  Goullans ; married 
Marie  de  Val.  (6)  Marie,  (c)  Thomas  Andre  (died  young). 
{d)  Eleazar,  baptised  May  23,  1660,  at  Saumur  (died  young). 

VII.  Gabriel  de  la  Primaudaye.  Second  son  of  Eleazar  de 

la  Primaudaye  (VI)  and  Elizabeth  Helie  (or  Heline)  de  la  Roche- 
Isnard  (e)  ; Chev.,  Sgr.  de  la  Barree,  etc.,  Conseiller,  Maitre  d’Hotel 
du  Roi.  Married  Marie  Isambert,  and  left : {a)  Eleazar  (who 

follows  VIII).  (6)  Daniel,  Chev.,  Sgr.  de  la  Barree.  Married  Dlle 
Marie  de  Goulaine  (f).  Dame  de  Pinaudiere,  and  had  by  this  marriage 
a son  (i)  Pierre  (killed  in  Flanders),  (ii)  Gabriel,  author  of  the  English 
Branch.  Married  Mile  de  Masclary  (g).  (hi)  Suzanne,  baptised 
May  5,  1654,  at  Saumur,  wife  of  M.  Charles  Antipas  Pajot,  Chev., 
Sgr.  de  la  Touche  et  la  Bedontiere.  (iv)  Charlotte,  wife  of  M.  de 
Buor,  Chev. , Sgr.  de  la  Moriniere  (h)  . (c)  Louise,  wife  of  Messire  Pierre 
Maubert,  ec.,  Sgr.  de  la  Coste.  {d)  Gabriel  (second  of  the  name), 
Chev.,  Sgr.  de  Chamillon  de  Bois-Marine,  who  married  Charlotte  de 
la  Primaudaye,  his  cousin,  daughter  of  Philippe  de  la  Primaudaye 
and  Charlotte  TEscalier. 

VIII.  Eleazar  de  la  Primaudaye,  eldest  son  of  Gabriel  and  of 
Marie  Isambert,  Chevalier,  Sgr.  de  Limondiere  et  Rigaudiere. 
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Married  : (i)  Catherine  Dan.  (ii)  Madeleine  de  la  Chevallerie  (i)  ; 
and  left : [a)  Daniel  Philippe,  (6)  Elizabeth,  (c)  Marie,  (d)  Catherine, 
(e)  Anne  ; all  children  of  the  second  marriage. 

VI.  PiEREE  DE  LA  Primaudaye.  Soii  of  Pierre  V and  of 

Catherine  de  Plaix.  Married  Catherine  Granger  de  Campoix  and 
left : (a)  Diane,  wife  of  Daniel  de  la  Chevallerie,  Chev.,  Sgr.  de  la 
Demerie.  (6)  Louis,  who  follows  VII.  (c)  Marguerite,  wife  of 
Andre  Collot  d’Escury  (j)  (married  in  1640).  (d)  Anne,  wife  of 

Gilles  de  la  Chevallerie,  Chev.  and  Sgr.  de  la  Motte. 

VII.  Louis  de  la  Primaudaye,  Chev.,  Sgr.  de  Campoix. 
Married  Marie  des  Hattes  (k)  and  left : (a)  Pierre  (VIII). 
(b)  Jacques,  (c)  Marie  Louise. 

VIII.  Pterre  de  la  Primaudaye  (III  of  the  name),  ec.,  Sgr. 
de  la  Barree,  Campoix,  etc.  Married,  in  1661,  Anne  Potin  (l),  and 
left  Pierre  and  Louis. 


NOTES. 

A.  Arms,  Courtenay,  d’or  a 3 tourteaux  de  gueules. 

B.  This  marriage  took  place  in  1626  (Haag). 

C.  Arms,  Campoix,  d’or,  au  lyon  de  sable,  arme  lampasse,  courorme  de 
gueules. 

D.  Marie  de  Louet,  dau.  of  Rene  de  Louet,  Sr.  de  la  Cour.  He  applied  to  the 
Synod  of  Sorgues  for  a minister  for  his  chapel,  where  he  had  the  right  of 
the  exercise  of  religion  till  1685.  He  then  conformed,  but  his  son  left 
France,  and  his  brother  Charles  died  in  Berlin  in  1700  (Haag). 

E.  Arms,  La  Roche  Isnard,  d’azur,  a la  fasce  fuzellee  d’or. 

F.  Fran9oise  de  la  Primaudaye,  dau.  of  Gabriel  de  la  Primaudaye  and  of 
Marie  Anne  de  Masclary,  maintained  her  noblesse  in  1715  (Archives  de 
Poitou.  Maintenue  de  la  Noblesse,  1715.  Vol.  XXIII). 

Fran9oise  de  la  Primaudaye,  Dlle  de  Fontenay,  Daniel  de  la  Primaudaye 
maintenu  noble  et  ecuyer,  2 aout  1 667.  La  dite  copie  signee  par  Collation  Isaac 
Delphe,  notaire  a Londres,  et  delivree  13  ]uin  1715.  Dans  le  vu  de  pieces  de 
cette  ordinance  est  enonce  le  contrat  de  mariage  dudit  Daniel  et  Marie  de 
Goulaine. 

‘ Contrat  de  mariage  de  Gabriel  de  la  Primaudaye  Chevalier,  Sr.  de  la  Goyre, 
et  Marie  Anne  de  Masclary,  par  le  quel  il  paroit  qu’il  est  fi  t de  Daniel,  Chevalier, 
Sgr.  de  la  Goyre,  et  de  Dame  Marie  de  Goulaine  (9  oct.  1691).’ 

Fran9oise  was  dau.  of  Gabriel  de  la  Primaudaye,  and  had  evidently  been  left 
in  France. 

The  family  de  Goulaine  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  in 
Brittany,  and  related  by  marriage  to  the  Royal  Houses  of  Brittany  and  France. 
The  fief  of  Goulaine  v/as  erected  into  a Marquisate  by  Louis  XIII,  in  October 
1621,  in  favour  of  Gabriel  de  Goulaine,  Seigneur  de  Loroux.  Many  of  its 
members  came  to  England  and  Ireland  at  the  Revocation. 

Armes  de  concession.  Mi-parti  France  et  Angleterre.  Devise,  ‘ a celle-ci, 
a celluy  la,  j’accorde  la  couronne.’ 

G.  Arms,  de  Masclary,  de  sable,  a 9 mascles  d’or  posees  en  orle. 

H.  The  family  of  Buor  de  la  Moriniere  appears  in  the  Prot.  registers  of  Suce, 
near  Nantes.  It  was  allied  in  marriage  with  that  of  Goulaine.  A family 
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of  the  same  name,  Buor  de  la  Lande,  also  was  seated  in  Brittany,  and  the 
two  were  related  : many  members  of  both  branches  came  to  England 
{Hug.  Pedigrees,  i,  20-22). 

Arms,  d’argent,  3 coquilles  de  gueules,  an  canton  d’azur. 

I.  The  family  of  La  Chevallerie  was  an  ancient  Breton  one,  a branch  of  which 
was  settled  at  Vitre.  Many  of  its  members  fled  to  England  and  Germany. 
Arms,  de  gueules  au  cheval  effare  d’argent. 

J.  The  family  of  Collot  d’Escury  was  seated  at  Landauran  near  Vitre  in 
Brittany.  Daniel  CoUot  d’Escury  and  his  father  Andre  settled  in  Dublin 
{Hug,  Pedigrees,  ii,  34). 

Arms,  d’azur,  au  chef  d’argent ; charge  d’une  molette  de  sable. 

K.  Marie  de  Hattes  died  a widow,  aged  43,  in  1665  at  Charenton  (Haag). 
Arms,  d’azur,  au  chevron  d’or  acc.  de  3 etoiles  de  meme. 

L.  Anne  Potin,  dau.  of  Jean  Potin,  Receveur  de  Tailles  at  Nemours,  and  of 
Anne  BouUier  (Haag). 

The  pedigree  is  taken  from  d’Hozier,  which  is  partly  incorrect  as  to  Protestant 
branches,  and  from  other  sources.  The  family  was  originally  from  Brittany, 
and  migrated  to  Anjou  and  Touraine.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  fief  of  La 
Primaudaye,  situated  near  the  seigneury  of  Pouvray,  which  belonged  to  the  des 
Rohan. 

A sketch  pedigree  on  a piece  of  paper  attached  to  the  pedigree  in  d’Hozier: 
‘ Mr.  de  la  Primaudaye,  huguenot,  Comte  de  Lion  en  beauce  eut.’ 

Here  follow  two  sons,  names  not  given. 

The  first  had  a daughter.  Mile,  de  la  Primaudaye, 

‘ vieille  fiUe,  femme  de  M.  de  St.  Michel,  qui  eut  la  confiscation  de  son 
cousin  Pierre  de  la  Primaudaye,  1702  ’ ; 

and  a son,  Pierre, 

‘ Comte  de  Lion  en  Beauce  1700,  Sr.  de  Campoix,  Amberon,  La  Barree, 
huguenot.  Ses  biens  confisques  1700.  La  confiscation  donnee  a M.  de 
St.  Michel,  Catolique,  et  parce  qu’il  fuit  en  Hollande.  Epousait  Henriette- 
Sophie  de  la  P.  sa  cousine  issue  de  germaine.’ 

The  second  son  above  had  (a)  a daughter  who  was  the  wife  of  M.  de  la 
Chevallerie,  of  the  Court  of  Hanover ; (6)  a son,  the  Baron  de  Sacetot,  whose 
son  was  Chamberlain  to  the  King  of  Prussia ; (c)  a son,  Sr.  de  la  Motte,  at  the 
Court  of  Prussia ; {d)  a daughter,  wife  of  General  Melville,  Grand  Bailli  of  Zell ; 
(e)  Marc,  whose  daughter  was  the  Comtesse  de  Schulenbergh ; (/)  La  Primaudaye, 
Sr.  de  la  Vallee,  who  left  two  daughters,  one  who  married  M.  de  Binchorst  {sic), 
captain  of  dragoons  in  England,  and  the  other  Henriette-Sophie  de  la 
Primaudaye,  who  married,  first,  her  cousin  Pierre,  Comte  de  Lion,  and,  secondly, 
Jacques  Moreau,  Sr.  de  Brazey,  qu’elle  fit  Comte  de  Brazey  en  Beauce  {sic) 
1690,  Huguenotte. 


The  family  of  La  Primaudaye  was  ‘ maintained  ’ in  1667  at  the  ‘ Recherche 
de  la  Noblesse,’  Touraine.  The  pedigree  of  the  English  branch  is  printed  in 
The  Genealogist  (1907).  They  claimed  64  quarterings. 
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€l)t  Jfamili)  of  (gmnrtaalli  ht  la  iWiUinT. 

By  Captain  G.  S.  CARY. 

Florent  Guinebauld  de  la  Milliere  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  of  his  family  to  settle  in  Ireland.  He  had  married  Marianne  de 
Proisy,  and  probably  came  over  in  one  of  the  regiments  that  followed 
William  Prince  of  Orange  when  he  became  King  of  England.  He 
was  son  of  Charles  Guinebauld  de  la  Milliere  by  Jeane  de  Loubes 
(January  26,  1638) ; who  was  son  of  Jacob  Guinebauld  de  la  Milliere 
bySusanne,  daughter  of  the  noble  Rene  Nicolleau,  Esquyer,  Sieur  de 
la  Tousche  (September  29,  1597)  ; who  was  son  of  Louis  Guinebauld 
de  la  Milliere  by  Charlotte  de  Malmouche  (February  5,  1557)  ; who 
was  son  of  Colas  Guinebauld  de  la  Milliere  by  Thomasine,  daughter  of 
Su  Maistre  Louis  Provost  (January  23,  1517)  ; who  was  son  of 
"“Martin  Guinebauld  de  la  Milliere  by  Mary  de  Lavaigne  ; who  was 
son  of  Guion  Guinebauld,  Signeur  de  la  Milliere  et  de  Grainnolliers 
(1457)  by  Jeanne  de  Peverelle. 

On  June  27,  1706,  Florent  de  la  Milliere  acted  as  godfather  to 
Jaques  Soignon,  at  the  French  Nonconformist  Church,  Dublin  ; 
on  March  4,  1711/2,  he  acted  as  godfather  to  his  granddaughter 
Marianne  Trapaud,  and  Marianne  de  la  Milliere  (who  signed  as 
‘ Marianne  de  Proisy  ’)  acted  as  godmother,  and  again,  October  6, 
1721,  Florent  acted  as  godfather  to  his  granddaughter  Marianne, 
daughter  of  Cyrus  de  la  Milliere,  both  these  latter  at  the  United 
French  Churches,  Dublin. 

On  July  14,  1728,  Florent  Guinebauld  de  la  Milliere,  Captain  of 
Cavalry,  of  the  Province  of  Poitou  in  France,  died  and  was  buried 
on  the  16th,  by  Dean  Ducasse,  Minister  of  the  United  French 
Churches. 

I have  not  been  able  to  find  when  Mrs.  (Proisy)  de  la  Milliere  died. 

Florent  and  Marianne  appear  to  have  had  the  following  children  : 

I.  Cyrus.  V.  Marianne. 

II.  Henry.  VI.  Charlotte. 

III.  Alexander.  VII.  Anne. 

IV.  Balthazar. 
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I.  Cyrus  Giiinebauld  de  Lamilliere  was  born  at  Nantes  in  France 
about  1686.  He  was  educated  by  Mr.  Laroche  of  Dublin,  and  on 
December  24, 1701,  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  a pensioner, 
aged  15  years,  was  scholar  1704  and  B.A.  1706.  He  was  natur- 
alised as  a British  subject  by  the  Act  of  December  7,  1708.  On 
August  31,  1720,  he  was  married  by  licence,  by  Mr.  Ducasse  at  the 
United  French  Churches,  Dublin,  to  Henriette  (Janure)  de  la  Bou- 
chetiere,  daughter  of  Charles  Janure,  Chevalier,  Seigneur  de  la 
Bouchetiere,  of  Upper  Poitou,  in  France,  a colonel  of  dragoons,  by 
Dame  Marianne  Falaiseau,  of  Paris  ; he  was  described  as  Captain 
then,  and  as  Captain  in  Colonel  Baries  Regiment  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  November  3,  1729,  he  being  buried  at  the 
United  French  Churches,  Dublin,  the  5th  of  that  month. 

Madame  Henriette  Lamillier,  daughter  of  Colonel  Bouchetiere, 
died  2nd  and  was  buried  4th  October  1775,  at  the  United  French 
Churches,  aged  82  years. 

Cyrus  and  Henriette  appear  to  have  had  two  sons  and  one 
daughter  : 

1.  John  Alexander  (of  whom  hereafter). 

2.  Charles  Cyrus,  born  May  15  and  baptised  June  5,  1729,  by 
Mr.  Fleury,  minister  of  the  United  French  Churches,  Dublin,  and 
had  for  godfather  Charles  Janure  de  la  Bouchetiere,  and  for  god- 
mother Madame  Charlotte  Giiinebauld  Porter,  the  child’s  father 
acting  as  proxy  for  the  godfather. 

3.  Marianne,  born  July  30  and  baptised  by  Mr.  Fleury  October  6, 
1721.  She  had  for  godfather  Florent  de  la  Milliere,  and  for  godmother 
Madame  de  la  Bouchetiere,  her  grandmother. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Lamilliere,  eldest  son  of  Cyrus  (baptised 
John  Alexander,  but  usually  referred  to  as  Alexander),  was  born  in 
Dublin,  August  20,  and  baptised  September  10, 1723,  by  Mr.  St.  Paul, 
minister  of  the  French  Church  of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin,  and  had  for 
godfathers  Alexander  Guinebauld  de  la  Milliere  and  John  Rossieres, 
and  for  godmother  Madame  Proisy  de  la  Milliere.  He  was  educated 
by  Dr.  Goodwin  and  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  July  9,  1740, 
aged  17  years;  took  B.A.  1745,  M.A.  1750,  LL.B.  and  LL.D.  1775. 
In  1755  he  preached  at  St.  Bride’s,  Dublin,  and  on  August  22  of  that 
year  he  was  appointed  Chaplain  to  General  Richbell’s  Regiment  of 
Foot,  so  he  must  have  been  ordained  before  that  date.  From  1774 
to  1782  he  was  Chancellor  of  Cork  and  Incumbent  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Cork,  having  been  appointed  August  13,  1774.  On  November  28, 
1782,  he  was  appointed  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  and  resided  on  White’s 
Quay,  Cork  ; he  held  the  vicarage  till  1796,  when  (June  1)  he  was 
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appointed  Archdeacon  of  Cork,  which  office  he  held  till  his  death, 
September  7,  1800,  on  the  11th  of  which  month  he  was  buried  in 
St.  Nicholas  Churchyard.  He  married  Frances  Dumas,  who  died 
3rd  and  was  buried  7th  February  1788,  at  the  United  French 
Churches,  Dublin,  aged  54  years. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  and  Frances  his  wife  had  the  following 
children  : 

1.  Robert,  baptised  July  23,  1762,  died  October  31  and  buried 
November  1,  1763,  at  the  United  French  Churches,  Dublin,  aged 
16  months. 

2.  Cyrus,  born  in  Dublin,  15th  and  baptised  16th  June  1765,  at  the 
United  French  Churches,  Dublin.  He  was  educated  by  Mr.  Bali,  and 
entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  on  July  5,  1780,  aged  15  years:  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  taken  a degree. 

3.  Alexander,  born  in  Cork,  July  9,  1767,  and  baptised  at  the 
United  French  Churches,  Dublin,  July  22, 1767.  He  was  educated  by 
Mr.  Sandiford,  and  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  a pensioner, 
July  1,  1784,  aged  17  years  ; took  B.A.  1789  ; was  ordained  priest 
for  the  curacy  of  St.  Nicholas,  Cork,  August  1,  1790,  and  was  buried 
at  St.  Nicholas,  November  23,  1797. 

4.  Henry,  baptised  April  1,  1769,  at  United  French  Churches, 
^Dublin,  and  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Nicholas,  Cork, 

October  2,  1779. 

5.  Isaac  John,  baptised  November  19,  1774,  at  United  French 
Churches,  Dublin.  This  is  probably  the  Ensign  Laniillier  of  the  16th 
Regiment  of  Foot,  son  to  the  Rev.  Doctor  Lamillier  of  Cork,  whose 
death  in  Jamaica  was  reported  in  Walker's  Hibernian  Magazine  of 
August  1793. 

6.  Henrietta  Margaret,  born  November  22  and  baptised  De- 
cember 18,  1759,  by  Dr.  Mann,  Archdeacon  of  Dublin.  She  had  for 
godfather  Mr.  Peter  Dumas,  and  for  godmothers  Mrs.  Henrietta  de 
Lamillier  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Cornelli.  She  was  buried  September  22, 
1761,  aged  1 year  and  10  months,  at  the  United  French  Churches, 
Dublin,  where  she  had  been  baptised. 

7.  Louisa  Frances,  baptised  April  28, 1761,  by  Dr.  Mann  and  the 
Rev.  Jaques  Pelletreau.  She  had  for  godfather  Colonel  Cyrus 
Trapaud,  and  for  godmothers  Mrs.  Louisa  Dejean  and  Mrs.  Frances 
Dumas,  who  was  probably  her  grandmother. 

8.  Henrietta,  born  6th  and  baptised  7th  January  1764,  and  died 
18th  and  buried  20th  March  1767,  aged  3 years,  at  the  United 
French  Churches,  Dublin. 

II.  Henry  Guinebauld  de  Lamillier,  son  of  Captain  Florent 
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Guinebauld  de  Lamillier,  born  in  Poitou  in  France  about  1687,  and 
naturalised  by  the  Act  of  May  19, 1713.  He  entered  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  as  a pensioner,  December  24, 1701,  having  been  educated  by 
Mr.  la  Roche  of  Dublin,  and  was  then  aged  14  years.  He  took  his 
B.A.  degree  in  1706.  On  September  18,  1706,  he  acted  as  godfather 
to  Marie  Trapaud  at  the  United  French  Churches,  Dublin.  On 
March  19,  1722/3,  at  the  same  church  he  was  married  by  licence  by 
Dr.  Ducasse  to  Suzanne  Esther  de  Rochebrune,  daughter  of  Colonel 
Paul  Brunet  de  Rochebrune,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Daniel 
Boubers,  Viscount  de  Benatres.  (Mrs.  Elizabeth  Boubers  de  Roche- 
brune died  January  15,  1756,  aged  88  years,  and  was  buried  at 
Portarlington.  Her  brother,  Daniel  Boubers,  Viscount  de  Benatres, 
said  to  have  been  originally  from  Picardy,  died  May  23,  1747,  and 
was  buried  at  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  Dublin,  and  his  wife,  the  noble 
Dame  Esther  de  Bernatre,  died  August  5,  1710,  and  was  also  buried 
at  St.  Patrick’s.  Colonel  Paul  Brunet  de  Rochbrune  had  served  in 
the  Dutch  Guards.)  Henry  is  described  in  his  will  as  Captain  in 
Lord  Cavendish’s  Regiment  of  F oot. 

Captain  Henry  Lamillier  died  February  11,  1738/9,  and  was 
buried  on  the  13th  at  the  United  French  Churches,  Dublin.  He  had 
by  his  wife  Suzan  Esther  (whose  prerogative  will  was  proved  in 
1740,  she  being  described  as  of  Dublin)  one  son  and  one  daughter — 
viz.  : 

1.  Daniel  Henry  de  la  Millier,  born  in  Dublin  3rd  and  baptised 
17th  February  1723/4,  by  Mr.  Ducasse  at  the  United  French  Churches. 
He  had  for  godfathers  Elorent  Guinebauld  de  la  Milliere  and  Daniel 
de  Bernatre,  and  for  godmother  Elizabeth  Boubers  de  Rochbrune. 

2.  Marianne  Henriette  de  La  Milliere,  born  8th  and  baptised 
24th  September  1727.  She  had  for  godfather  Colonel  de  Rochebrune, 
her  grandfather,  and  for  first  godmother  Madame  de  La  Milliere,  her 
grandmother,  and  for  second  godmother  Miss  Henriette  Brunet  de 
Rochbrune.  She  was  baptised  in  the  United  French  Churches, 
Dublin,  by  Dean  Ducasse.  She  married  William  Burrell  of  Port- 
arlington, who  married  secondly  Miss  Hamon,  a sister  of  Archdeacon 
Cary’s  second  wife  Deboragh,  and  daughter  of  Colonel  Isaac  Hamon, 
a Huguenot  officer.  Mrs.  Marianne  Henriette  Burrell  {nee  de  la 
Millier)  died  3rd  and  was  buried  5th  July  1752,  at  Portarlington 
French  Church.  Mrs.  Charlotte  Barrel  {nee  Hamon)  died  6th  and 
was  buried  8th  March  1756,  at  Portarlington. 

III.  Colonel  Alexander  de  la  Milliere,  mentioned  in  registers  of 
French  Nonconformist  Church,  Dublin,  as  brother  of  Captain  Cyrus 
de  la  Milliere  in  1728.  In  1716  he  acted  as  godfather  to  Alexander 
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Trapaud  at  the  United  French  Churches,  Dublin.  In  his  will, 
proved  in  1754,  he  is  described  as  of  Hague. 

IV.  Balthazar  de  la  Milliere  and  Henrietta  de  la  Milliere  acted  as 
godparents  to  Balthazar  Trapaud  in  1720/1,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  he  was  a son  of  Captain  Florent  Guinebauld  de  la  Milliere,  but 
there  is  no  actual  evidence  of  the  fact. 

V.  Marianne  Guinebauld  de  la  Milliere  married  May  14,  1711,  by 
licence  in  the  French  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Dublin,  to  Colonel  John 
Trapaud.  She  is  stated  to  have  been  a daughter  of  Captain  Florent 
Guinebauld  de  la  Milhere  and  Marianne  de  Proisy  his  wife.  They 
had  numerous  issue. 

VI.  Charlotte  Guinebauld  de  la  Milliere  was  probably  a daughter 
of  Florent,  although  there  is  no  direct  evidence  of  the  fact.  In  1699 
she  acted  as  a witness  at  a marriage  at  the  United  French  Churches, 
Dublin,  and  in  1712/3  she  acted  as  godmother  to  Charlotte  Trapaud. 
It  seems  probable  that  she  married  some  one  of  the  name  of  Porter, 
as  at  the  baptism  of  Cyrus  Guinebauld  de  la  Milliere  in  1729  Madame 
Charlotte  Guinebauld  Porter  was  godmother. 

VII.  Miss  Anne  Guinebauld  de  la  Milliere  died  on  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1726/7,  and  was  buried  by  Mr.  St.  Paul,  one  of  the  ministers 
of  the  United  French  Churches,  Dublin,  on  the  21st.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  she  was  a daughter  of  Florent,  but  from  the  date  it 
seems  probable. 

The  ancestry  of  Florent  Guinebauld  de  la  Milliere  was  supplied  to 
me  by  an  experienced  genealogist,  about  thirty  years  ago,  from 
notes  collected  by  him  in  Paris  ; the  remainder  of  the  pedigree  I have 
compiled  from  the  following  works,  viz.:  Publications  of  the  Huguenot 
Society  of  London  ; The  Alumni  Dublinensis  ; Index  to  the  Prerogative 
Wills  of  Ireland  ; WalkePs  Hibernian  Magazine  ; Brady’s  Clerical 
and  Parochial  Records  of  Cork,  Cloyne  and  Ross  ; Carrol’s  Succession 
of  Clergy  in  St.  Bride's,  Dublin  ; and  some  old  deeds,  etc.,  in  my 
possession. 

In  the  Parochial  Returns  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Dublin,  but  not  in  the 
Register  (Dublin  Parish  Register  Society),  occurs  the  following  entry  : 
‘Marriage.  1793  Aug.  31.  Peter  Lamillier  & Susanna  Boakes  ’ ; 
but  I have  not  been  able  to  identify  whose  son  this  Peter  was.  It 
seems  probable  that  he  was  a member  of  this  family. 
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2 ?3ortarlington  anb  Be??ren&ant^^ 

By  M.  AIRD  jolly. 

Since  the  subject  of  the  early  history  of  the  Portarlington  settlement 
has  been  fully  dealt  with  elsewhere  ^ I do  not  propose  to  make  further 
reference  to  it  here. 

As  is  well  known,  the  majority  of  the  original  settlers  in  the  town 
were  retired  French  officers  and  men  who  had  served  in  the  army 
under  William  III.  There  were,  however,  other  refugees,  who  had, 
apparently,  never  seen  military  service.  Among  these  was  Jacob 
Joly,  a master  weaver,  whose  name  first  appears  in  the  register  of 
the  French  Church  at  Portarlington  in  1695.  He  had  come  with  his 
wife  and  two  elder  children  from  the  French  province  of  Saintonge, 
where  the  family  of  Joly  was  a numerous  one.^ 

In  1692  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  encouragement  of  Protestant 
Refugees  in  Ireland  had  been  passed,  but  before  a settler  could  benefit 
therefrom  it  was  required  that  he  should  make  a declaration  against 
the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation.  This  declaration  was  signed 
by  Joly  in  1699  at  the  Spring  Assizes  held  at  Maryborough,  the 
county  town,  about  twelve  miles  to  the  south. 

At  the  sale  of  the  forfeited  estate  of  Sir  Patrick  Trant  in  1703, 
Jacob  Joly  was  shown  to  be  the  tenant  of  several  parcels  of  land  in 
the  suburbs  of  Portarlington,  for  which  he  paid  a total  rental  of  5s. 
per  annum.  The  lease  was  for  thirty-one  years,  dating  from  May  1, 
1677,  from,  which  we  may  conclude  that  he  took  over  the  unexpired 
period  from  a previous  tenant.  At  the  sale,  the  land  was  bought  by 
the  Corporation  of  the  borough.  In  1710  he  took  a house  and  acre 
of  land  (on  a lease  on  lives  renewable  for  ever)  from  Ephraim  Dawson, 
grandfather  of  the  1st  Earl  of  Portarlington.  This  house  was  situated 
in  the  portion  of  the  borough  across  the  river  Barrow  in  King’s  County, 

^ Ulster  Journal  of  Archaeology,  vols.  iii  and  iv  (Old  Series) ; Samuel  Smiles, 
IAj.J).,  The  Huguenots ; Hug.  Soc.  Proc.,  vol.iii  (1888),  Rev.  Canon  James  Floyd, 
LL.D. ; ibid.,  vol.  xiv  (1931),  T.  P.  Le  Fanu,  C.B.  ; Hug.  Soc.  Publications, 
vol.  xix  (1908),  T.  P.  Le  Fanu,  C.B.;  County  of  Kildare  Archaeological  Society, 
vol.  xi.  No.  4 (1933),  T.  P.  Le  Fanu,  C.B. 

2 Hug.  Pedigrees,  vol.  ii,  C.  E.  Lart. 
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and  known  as  Kilmalogue,  and  it  is  there,  in  all  likelihood,  that  the 
previously  mentioned  parcels  of  land  also  lay.  The  approximate 
site  of  the  house  is  marked  on  the  6"  Ordnance  Survey  map  by  the 
property  named  ‘ The  Maltings.’  Later  he  encountered  bad  fortune 
and  found  it  necessary  to  apply  to  the  church  to  help  him  with  his 
rent,  but  managed  to  retain  the  property,  which  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  family,  and  the  lease  was  renewed  in  1818  by  the 
Earl  of  Portarlington  to  Henry  Jolly,  Henry  Jolly  junior  and  Richard 
Jolly.  Jacob  Joly  was  still  living  in  1733,  for  in  that  year  he  stood 
godfather  to  his  grandson  David. 

Of  his  four  children,  the  births  of  only  the  two  youngest  are 
recorded  in  the  Portarlington  register,  the  other  two  having  been 
born,  apparently,  before  he  came  to  Ireland.  The  two  sons  married 
in  Portarlington  and  their  descendants  continued  in  the  town  until 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  elder  daughter,  Judich, 
also  married  there,  and  some  years  later  went  to  live  in  Dublin,  where 
her  second  child  was  born.  Her  first  husband  was  Pierre  de  Lessar, 
a Huguenot  refugee  from  Meaux,  son  of  Pierre  de  Lessar  and  his 
wife  Jeanne  Lefieu,  and  after  his  death  Judich  married  at  Dublin  in 
1717,  Pierre  Bernis,  by  whom  she  had  four  children.  The  name  of 
Judich  or  Judith  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  Joly  fa.mily  records.  Fraii9ois 
d’Aulnis,  Sieur  de  Bourouill,  de  Caillaud  et  de  Vigneaux  (nobility 
confirmed,  March  1644),^  married  for  his  second  wife  Judith  Joly, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  his  great-granddaughter,  Angelique 
Judith  Daulnis  de  la  Lande,  stood  godmother  to  Jacob  Joly’s  son 
David  at  his  baptism  in  1698.  The  families  had  long  been  neighbours 
in  France,  and  were  interconnected  by  marriage  ; further  evidence 
of  their  association  is  provided  in  the  Portarlington  register,  wherein 
at  the  baptism  in  1703  of  Pierre,  son  of  Angelique  Judith  and  her 
husband  Frangois  Daulnis  de  la  Lande  (who  was  also  her  cousin), 
Dlle  Magdelaine  Joly  du  Fie  is  mentioned  as  paternal  great-aunt  to 
the  child,  and  Dlle  Susanne  Joly  stood  godmother  by  proxy  to 
Louis,  another  son  of  Fran9ois  and  Angelique  de  la  Lande,  in  1704. 

Of  Jacob’s  other  children  little  more  is  recorded.  The  elder  son 
Jean  had  three  sons,  all  born  in  Portarlington,  of  whom  the  youngest, 
David,  died  there  in  1815  at  the  age  of  84.  Jacob’s  younger  son, 
David,  had  seven  children  whose  birth  is  recorded  in  the  French 
Church  register,  and  his  will  mentions  three  others  besides.  This 
document,  proved  in  1777,  the  year  of  his  death,  fortunately  escaped 
the  destruction  of  the  Public  Records  at  the  Four  Courts,  Dublin, 
in  1922. 

^ Pedigree  of  Daulnis,  Wagner  Collection,  French  Hospital  Library. 
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The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  will : 

‘In  the  Name  of  God  the  Father  Son  and  Holy  Ghost  Amen  I David 
Jolly  of  Kilmollog  in  the  King’s  County  Senr.  Cordwainer  being  of 
sound  mind  . . . give  and  bequeath  unto  my  eldest  son  Jacob  Jolly 
of  the  City  of  Dublin  the  sum  of  Nineteen  pounds  ster.  I give  and 
bequeath  unto  the  three  children  of  my  second  son  David  Jolly  now 
in  Drogheda  the  sum  of  nineteen  pounds  ster.  to  be  equally  divided 
among  them  or  their  Heirs.  ...  I give  and  bequeath  to  my  youngest 
son  Henry  Jolly  of  Dublin  the  sum  of  Nineteen  pounds  ster.  I give 
and  bequeath  unto  my  Daughter  Charlotte  of  London  the  sum  of 
nineteen  pounds  ster.  I give  and  bequeath  unto  my  Grand  Daughter 
Catherine  Norman  of  Blackrock  near  Dublin  who  is  daughter  of  my 
eldest  daur.  Frances  the  sum  of  fifteen  pounds  ster.  as  I understand 
she  wants  it  more  than  my  sd.  daur.  Frances  I give  and  bequeath 
to  the  three  children  of  my  daughter  Elizth.  now  in  London  the  sum 
of  nineteen  pounds  ster.  to  be  equally  divided  amongst  them  or 
their  heirs.  ...  I give  and  bequeath  to  my  Daughter  Ester  Ivory 
of  Dublin  the  sum  of  fifteen  pounds  ster.  . . . And  I do  hereby 
nominate  and  appoint  my  sd.  eldest  son  Jacob  Jolly  to  be  Exor.  of 
this  will  and  also  residuary  legatee.  ...  In  witness  I have  hereunto 
set  my  hand  and  seal  the  seventh  day  of  March  1777  DAVID  JOLLY 
(seal)  Signed  sealed  published  and  declared  by  the  sd.  Testator  as 
for  his  last  Will  and  Testament  in  the  presence  of  us  and  we  have 
witnessed  the  same  in  the  presence  of  each  other  James  Beauchand, 
Isaac  Cassel,  James  Dunne. 

‘ The  last  Will  & Testamt.  of  David  Jolly  late  of  Kilmollog 
in  the  Kings  County  Cordwainer  deed,  was  proved  in  common 
form  of  law  and  probate  thereof  granted  by  the  most  Rev. 
father  Richard  and  so  forth  to  Jacob  Jolly  the  sole  Exor.  he 
being  personally  sworn  and  so  forth  Dated  the  2nd.  day  of 
May  1777.’ 

The  son  Henry  therein  mentioned  may  have  been  one  of  those  to 
whom  the  lease  of  the  house  was  confirmed  in  1818.  A point  of 
interest  in  connexion  with  this  will  is  that  the  Testator  spells  the 
name  always  ‘ Jolly,’  although  earlier  records,  including  the  church 
registrations  of  his  own  birth  and  marriage,  show  it  as  ‘ Joly  ’ or 
occasionally  ‘ Joli.’  The  register  continued  the  French  form  of  the 
name  until  about  1816,  after  which,  with  the  loss  of  their  Huguenot 
character,  the  anglicised  form  appears  generally  to  have  been  adopted. 

In  1820  there  was  living  in  Portarlington,  Robert  Jolly,  an 
apothecary.  Unfortunately,  up  to  the  present  I have  been  unable 
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to  establish  his  relationship  to  those,  whose  descent  from  the  original 
founder  of  the  Portarlington  branch  can  be  traced.  (Any  informa- 
tion which  would  enable  the  connexion  to  be  established  would  be 
very  gratefully  received.)  Robert  Jolly  died  in  I8J8  or  1849  leaving 
at  least  two  sons,  one  of  whom,  Robert  Stratford  Jolly,  married  in 
1849  by  licence  at  St.  Peter’s,  Dublin,  Jane,  daughter  of  John 
Aldridge  of  Dublin.  The  other,  Benjamin,  who  qualified  in  the 
medical  profession  and  practised  at  Portarlington,  died  in  1865  at 
the  age  of  55.  He  had  married  at  Maryborough,  in  1837,  Martha, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Sweeney,  Lieutenant  in  the  28th  Regiment  of 
Foot,  and  by  her  had  nine  children,  five  sons  and  four  daughters. 
After  his  death,  his  widow  left  Portarlington  with  her  children,  thus 
after  a period  of  more  than  160  years  severing  a connexion  formed 
with  the  town  by  one  of  its  earliest  colonists. 

Much  of  the  foregoing  information,  especially  that  relating  to 
Jacob  Joly  himself,  I obtained  either  directly,  or  indirectly  through 
his  published  writings,  from  Mr.  T.  P.  Le  Fanu,  to  whom  I here  make 
grateful  acknowledgment. 
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Calbiu  (gjtrftibition. 

The  ‘ Bibliotheque  Nationale  ’ recently  organised  an  exhibition 
in  connexion  with  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  publication  of 
The  Institutions  of  the  Christian  Religion  by  John  Calvin. 

It  was  a noteworthy  collection  of  books  and  prints  con- 
nected wdth  the  Evangelical  Kevival,  commonly  called  the 
Keformation.  The  exhibits  came  from  many  quarters,  and 
were  conveniently  divided  into  sections — viz.  the  precursors 
of  the  French  Keformation,  the  life  of  Calvin,  portraits  of 
Calvin,  the  French  Reformation,  the  principal  Protestant 
families  in  France,  Early  French  Psalters,  and,  lastly,  a small 
section  devoted  to  portraits  and  w'orks  of  some  of  the  Huguenot 
savants  and  artists. 

Among  the  notable  exhibits  w^ere  copies  of  the  first  trans- 
lations into  French  of  the  New  Testament  in  1523  and  the 
Old  Testament  issued  in  successive  volumes  between  1528 
and  1582.  The  New  Testament  was  printed  partly  at  the 
cost  of  Queen  Louise,  mother  of  Frangois  I,  and  partly  at  the 
expense  of  her  daughter.  These  translations  w*ere  the  w^ork 
of  Jacques  Lefevre,  Professor  of  the  University  of  Paris,  but 
neither  the  distinction  of  the  translator,  nor  the  Royal  patrons, 
availed  to  protect  the  work,  of  wTiich  copies  w^ere  publicly 
burnt  by  order  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 

Copies  were  also  shown  of  the  next  translation,  which  was 
issued  by  Pierre  Robert  Olivetan  in  1535.  01i\^etan  was 
a cousin  of  Calvin. 

There  were  examples  of  the  several  editions  of  The 
Institutions  of  the  Christian  Religion,  including  the  original 
edition  issued  in  1536,  and  early  translations  into  English, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  Hungarian  and  Czech.  The  exhibition 
also  included  many  other  works  by  Calvin. 

Portraits  in  crayon,  or  engraved,  or  as  medals,  were  an 
interesting  feature,  but  perhaps  the  most  touching  exhibit 
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lent  by  the  Queen  of  Holland.  It  was  a ‘ Book  of  Hours  ’ 
which  belonged  successively  to  Louise  de  Montmorency, 
the  mother  of  Admiral  Coligny,  then  to  the  Admiral  himself, 
and  afterwards  to  his  widow^,  Jacqueline  d’Entremonts. 
The  three  owners  all  made  notes  in  the  book,  and  the  widow 
wrote  this  most  pathetic  notice  of  the  Admiral’s  murder  on 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Day  : ‘ On  24  of  August,  1572,  my  late 
lord  and  husband,  Gaspard  de  Chastillon,  Admiral  of  France, 
was  put  to  death,  together  wdth  many  members  of  the  noble 
families  and  people  of  France,  leaving  his  broken-hearted 
widow  to  mourn  him.’ 

Pasteur  J.  Pannier,  Conservateur  de  la  Bibliotheque  du 
Protest antisme  frangais,  attended  at  the  Exhibition  from  time 
to  time,  and  gave  explanations  of  The  most  important  exhibits. 
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^ott^  from  Jfranm 

(Translated  from  the  French  of  Prof.  Emil  G.  Leonard.) 

Grievously  stricken,  last  year,  by  the  loss  of  Prof.  J.  Vienot,  the 
little  group  of  historians  and  scholars  emanating  from  the  Reformed 
Churches  of  France  were  this  year  again  stunned  by  the  sudden 
death,  on  February  2,  of  Prof.  R.  Patry,  who  had  so  recently 
succeeded  M.  Vienot  both  as  President  of  the  Societe  de  I’Histoire  du 
Protestantisme  francais  and  in  the  Chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in 
the  Faculty  of  Theology  of  Paris.  Tributes  to  the  memory  of  M.  Patry 
have  been  paid  in  the  Bulletin  of  that  Society  (January-March  1935), 
and  in  the  journals  Christianisme  (February  14)  and  La  Normandie 
protestante  (March  1935).  The  disappearance  of  the  author  of  Regime 
de  la  liberte  des  cultes  dans  le  Calvados  de  1795  d 1802  (1921),  oi  La 
religion  de  VAllemagne  d' aujourd' hui  (1926),  and  of  Du  Plessis- 
Mornay  (1933),  so  soon  after  the  Academie  Fran9aise  had  awarded 
the  Prix  Therouanne  to  this  last  work,  deprived  the  world  of 
learning  in  general,  and  French  Protestantism  in  particular,  of  a 
scholar  most  worthy  to  represent  Huguenot  history  by  the  sobriety, 
one  might  almost  say  austerity,  of  his  style,  and  by  the  care  which 
he  lavished  upon  the  preparation  of  his  work  and  the  formation  of 
his  judgments  ; not  to  mention  qualities  as  professor  and  pastor 
which  the  students  of  the  faculty  and  the  church  of  Caen  are  not 
likely  to  forget.  At  a moment  when  some  historians  seem  inclined 
to  abandon  their  proper  task  in  the  effort  to  get  in  touch  with  a 
larger  public,  ill  prepared  to  hear  them,  whose  favour  may  sometimes 
be  dangerous,  the  loss  of  a savant  of  the  type  of  M.  Patry  is  doubly 
regrettable. 

Not  many  days  after  that  of  M.  Patry  came  the  death  of  M. 
Alfred  Galland,  whose  decease  should  be  recorded  here  as  that  of 
a notable  worker  in  our  Protestant  history.  A native  of  Normandy, 
he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  there  as  a professor.  M. 
Galland  had  given  in  his  Doctor’s  thesis  on  La  protestantisme  d Caen 
et  en  Basse  Normandie  de  VJ^dit  de  Nantes  d la  Revolution  (1898) 
VOL.  XV.— NO.  2.  2 a 
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an  excellent  example  of  a provincial  monograph  drawing  its  in- 
spiration from  a wide  range  of  sources.  {Bulletin,  January— March, 
and  La  Normandie  protestante,  March  1935.) 

We  must  also  mention,  among  the  three  very  regrettable  losses 
from  which  lovers  of  Huguenot  history  have  suffered,  the  death  of 
M.  le  Pasteur  Eynard  of  La  Rochelle,  founder  in  that  town  of  one 
of  the  Protestant  museums  which  have  resulted  from  the  example 
of  the  Musee  du  Desert  in  various  parts  of  France.  {Christianisme, 
1934,  p.  364.) 

The  history  of  the  Reformation  in  France  has  enjoyed  this  year 
greater  interest  than  usual,  owing  to  certain  commemorations 
connected  with  the  inception  of  the  religious  activities  of  Calvin. 
It  was  in  1534,  four  centuries  ago,  that  he,  escaping  from  Paris 
after  the  scandal  occasioned  by  the  publication  by  him  of  the  dis- 
course of  Cop,  became  a fugitive  in  the  West  of  France.  The 
Societe  de  PHistoire  du  Protestantisme  frau9ais  chose  Poitiers  for  the 
venue  of  its  Annual  General  Meeting  last  May.  M.  Abel  Lefranc, 
the  illustrious  Professor  of  the  College  de  France,  and  himself  de- 
scended from  a relative  of  the  Reformer,  spoke  on  this  occasion 
on  Calvin  and  French  eloquence.  M.  Dez  discoursed  on  Poitiers 
and  the  Protestants,  and  M.  Rocheblave  on  the  political  ideas  of 
Agrippa  d’Aubigne.  {Bulletin,  April- June,  and  Christianisme, 
June  14,  1934.)  M.  Pannier  there  announced  the  commemoration 
of  the  Quadricentenary  of  the  Institution  chretienne  of  Calvin. 

The  famous  treatise,  as  one  knows,  was  published  at  Basle  in 
March  1536,  and  Calvinistic  Protestantism  will  celebrate  the  date 
in  worthy  fashion  next  year.  It  was  the  quadricentenary  of  the 
composition  of  this  work  that  was  celebrated  in  Paris  in  March  last. 
An  exhibition  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  (dealt  with  more  fully 
on  another  page  of  this  issue),  of  which  a beautiful  catalogue  remains, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  public  to  our  valued  relics,  and  a 
concert  of  Huguenot  music,  directed  by  M.  Expert,  charmed  its 
hearers;  but  perhaps  the  greatest  feature  was  the  valuable  series 
of  lectures  given  at  the  time  under  the  auspices  of  the  Faculty  of 
Protestant  Theology  on  the  following  subjects  : Calvin  et  V Union 
des  ^glises  (E.  Choisy),  U influence  du  calvinisme  sur  la  Reforme 
hongroise  (E.  de  Kulifay),  La  theorie  et  la  pratique  des  quatres 
ministeres  de  Vfllglise  de  Strasbourg  au  temps  de  Calvin  (H.  Strohl), 
Le  calvinisme  et  V^tat  chretien  (Rutgers),  Le  calvinisme  et 
V experience  religieuse  (Maurice  Cadix),  Le  calvinisme  et  les  sciences 
de  la  nature  (Lecerf),  Le  calvinisme  et  I’art  (Wencelius),  Cal- 
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vinisme  et  poesie  au  XVP'^^^  siecle  (Schmidt),  La  doctrine  cal- 
viniste  des  sacrements  (J.  de  Saussure),  La  theologie  naturelle 
chez  Calvin  (P.  Maury).  In  addition  to  these,  M.  Hauser  dealt 
at  the  Sorbonne  with  the  vexed  question  of  Calvin  as  an  economist. 

Commemorations  of  this  description — and  indeed  it  is  one  of 
their  principal  utilities — -often  give  rise,  in  connexion  with  their 
temporary  publications,  to  works  of  a more  fundamental  nature. 
It  is  thus  that  several  good  books  on  Calvin  marked  the  quadri- 
centenary  of  his  birth  in  1909,  and  is  the  case  now  in  the  ex- 
cellent new  editions  of  Calvin’s  works  undertaken  by  the  Societe 
calviniste.  The  greater  part  of  the  Protestant  and  University 
public  has,  however,  more  need  perhaps  of  detailed  studies  of  the 
personality  and  work  of  the  Reformer.  A recent  number  of  the 
review  Foi  et  Vie  (April  1935)  supplies  this  want  by  publishing  a 
lecture  by  M.  Pannier  entitled  Calvin  etudiant  au  quartier  latin^ 
given  before  the  Association  of  Protestant  Students  in  Paris,  and 
articles  by  A.  M.  Schmidt  on  La  doctrine  de  la  science  et  la  theologie 
calviniste  au  XV F siecle,  by  Pierre  Maury  entitled  H’ow  precede 
la  connaissance  de  Dieu,  and  by  Auguste  Lecerf  on  Uapogee  et  la 
mort  de  Calvin. 

Many  of  these  articles  show,  it  is  true,  some  preoccupation  with 
the  theological  side  of  the  question,  and  point  to  the  perceptible  gain 
in  Calvinistic  leanings  apparent  in  certain  intellectual  Protestant 
quarters,  partly  under  the  authority  of  Barth.  (For  articles  on 
Barthism,  see  various  articles  in  Christianisme  and  Foi  et  Vie.) 

By  the  side  of  these  works  of  Protestant  origin,  let  us  call 
attention  to  a posthumous  article  by  the  late  Imbart  de  la  Tour 
in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  (September  1934).  Like  a former 
article  in  the  same  review  (March  15,  1934),  on  the  religion  of  the 
Humanists,  these  pages  are  fragments  of  vol.  iv  of  Origines  de 
la  Reforme,  of  which  the  death  of  this  famous  historian  delayed 
the  publication,  and  one  finds  in  them  all  the  qualities  of  honesty 
and  depth  of  learning  which  characterised  him  as  an  author.  We 
should  also  mention  a useful  publication  in  a series  of  students’ 
manuals  on  the  sixteenth  century  by  Henri  See  and  A.  Rebillon. 
Like  the  excellent  chapters  devoted  to  the  Reformation  of  MM. 
Henri  Hauser  and  Auguste  Renaudet,  in  two  volumes  of  another 
series  {Les  Dehuts  de  I’dge  moderne  and  La  Prepotiderance  espagnole, 
Paris,  Alcan),  and  like  the  authoritative  article  by  Lucien  Febure 
on  Les  origines  de  la  Reforme  frangaise  et  le  prohleme  des  causes 
generales  de  la  Reforme,  this  work  claims  for  the  evangelical  revolu- 
tion of  the  sixteenth  century  historical  material  which  Catholic 
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authorities  can  sometimes  give  better  than  many  Protestant  works 
too  much  occupied  with  finding  abuses  and  faults  in  the  Roman 
Church. 

Calvin  has  somewhat  eclipsed  in  France  some  of  the  other  great 
promoters  of  the  Reformation,  and  to  the  various  manifestations 
in  his  honour  that  we  have  mentioned  we  should  add  an  address 
by  M.  Pannier  (July  1,  1934)  on  ‘ Noyon  in  1534,’  and  a lecture  by 
Prof.  Plattard  of  Poitiers  given  at  Angouleme  (November  1934) 
on  the  role  of  Calvin  in  the  formation  of  French  eloquence,  and  last 
Whit-Monday  a lecture  by  M.  le  Pasteur  Brenez  to  the  Concen- 
tration protestante  of  Villefagna  (Charente)  on  Calvin  and  the 
Reformation.  The  Quadricentenary  of  the  Bible  of  Luther  has 
also  been  the  subject  of  several  articles,  such  as  those  in  Temoignage 
(May  29)  and  Christianisme  (November  3,  1934),  while  these  two 
journals  publish  interesting  reviews  of  recent  works  on  Luther, 
including  that  of  Booth  translated  by  Patry  and  that  of  a more 
superficial  nature  of  Funck  Brentano.  Zwingli  has  furnished  M. 
Cheradame  with  the  subject  of  an  article  in  Christianisme  (Feb- 
ruary 7,  1935).  On  October  28  last,  a plaque  in  honour  of  the  Lor- 
raine Reformer  Muscullus  (1497-1583)  was  inaugurated  at  Dieuze 
(Lorraine),  and  his  life  was  outlined  by  M.  J.  Adam,  Ecclesiastical 
Inspector,  and  by  M.  Pannier  {Bulletin,  October-Deceinber  1934). 
We  should  also  refer  here  to  the  lectures  recently  given  at  the 
College  de  France  by  M.  Stanislas  Kot  of  the  University  of  Cracow 
on  Socinianism  and  the  Polish  anti-Trinitarian  movement. 

Among  a few  notable  works  concerning  the  period  of  the  reli- 
gious wars  we  may  note  the  following  : A good  Doctor’s  thesis  of 
M.  Charles  Dartigne  on  Jeanne  d’Albret  et  le  Bearne,  which  makes 
us  hope  that  the  author  will  pass  from  the  mother  to  the  son,  Henri 
of  Navarre  ; a profound  study  of  Charles  Mercier  on  the  political 
theories  of  the  Calvinists  in  France  during  the  wars  of  religion 
{Bulletin,  April-June  and  July-September  1934)  ; an  article  by 
Henri  de  Breuil  on  Renee  de  France  {Christianisme,  February  21, 
1935) ; a lecture  by  M.  Patry  to  the  Societe  du  Musee  historique  de 
la  Reformation  at  Geneva  on  Du  Pies  sis- M or  nay  et  la  Tolerance ; 
and  lastly  a manifesto,  principally  of  a political  character,  made 
recently  at  the  Chateau  de  Sully  by  the  Association  of  Protestant 
Royalists,  which  has  taken  the  name  of  the  great  minister  of  Henri  IV. 

The  period  from  the  Edict  of  Nantes  to  the  Revocation  forms 
the  subject  of  the  second  volume  of  VHistoire  de  la  Reforme  frangaise 
commenced  by  M.  Vienot  and  completed  from  his  notes  by  M. 
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Patry  (see  articles  by  M.  Pannier  in  Christianisme,  November  15, 
1934,  and  by  M.  Rocheblave  in  Bulletin,  October-December  1934). 
A book  by  M.  J.  Meteyer  recalls  the  records  of  the  Protestant 
Academy  of  Saumur.  Two  studies  on  artists  connected  with 
Protestantism  should  be  noted  in  a work  by  Andree  Blum  on 
Abraham  Basse  et  la  Societe  frangaise  au  XV IP  siecle,  and  a note  by 
M.  Pannier  in  the  Bulletin  (July-September  1935).  Les  freres  Le 
Nain  ont-ils  ete  protestantes  ? takes  the  subject  up  again  in  Christian- 
isme (January  3,  1935)  under  the  title  Les  peintres  de  la  realite 
et  le  protestantisme.  We  would  also  note,  as  referring  to  the  same 
period,  an  article  in  Temoignage  (January  8,  1935)  on  the  pietist 
Philippe  Jean  Spener,  born  January  13,  1635,  at  Ribeauville,  and 
the  tercentenary  celebrated  not  far  from  there  on  September  20, 
1934,  of  the  entry  into  Selestat  (Alsace)  on  October  12,  1634,  of 
French  troops  under  the  command  of  Marshal  de  Chatillon,  Gaspard 
de  Coligny,  grandson  of  the  great  Admiral. 

The  assemblies  which  have  now  become  traditional  com- 
memorating the  Huguenot  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  have 
brought  together  again  this  year  their  vast  concourses  and  ful- 
filled their  special  mission.  Much  nearer  to  us  than  those  of  the 
Reformation,  and  awakening  in  many  Protestants  familiar  memories, 
they  have  a quite  special  influence  upon  us,  and  even  upon  some  who 
appear  to  be  detached  from  Protestant  traditions.  I have  been 
told  of  a Cevenol  who  adheres  to  extreme  political  views  which 
prevent  him  setting  foot  in  a Temple,  but  who  is  present  every 
year  at  the  Assembly  of  the  Musee  du  Desert  out  of  his  sincere 
attachment  to  the  memory  of  his  ancestors. 

The  annual  Whit-Monday  reunion  at  the  house  of  Marie  Durand 
at  Bouschet  de  Pranles  (Ardeche)  was  enriched  by  the  discourses  of 
MM.  Causse  and  Poulain  and  a lecture  by  M.  Ponsoye  on  various 
pastors  and  prophets  of  the  district,  and  in  this  connexion  attention 
may  be  drawn  to  an  interesting  article  by  M.  Aurenche  on  the  house 
of  Marie  Durand  {Bulletin,  October-December  1934).  The  reunion 
of  the  Musee  du  Desert,  held  September  2,  1934,  was  devoted  to  the 
refugees.  A discourse  by  M.  le  Pasteur  de  Saussure  of  Geneva,  and 
messages  from  various  refugee  churches,  made  audible  the  voices 
of  strangers  very  near  to  our  hearts.  Your  correspondent,  who  was 
happy  on  this  occasion  to  recall  the  wmrk  of  your  Society,  was 
occupied  during  the  afternoon  conference  in  showing,  by  means  of 
letters  of  refugees,  some  of  the  sufferings  experienced  by  fugitives, 
and  the  cruel  isolation  from  those  of  their  relatives  who  remained 
in  France  in  which  they  found  themselves.  Three  infants,  of  whom 
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two  were  grandchildren  of  the  founder  of  the  Musee  du  Desert, 
Edmond  Hugues,  were  baptised  at  the  service  in  the  morning. 

The  work  of  honouring  the  Church  of  the  Desert,  initiated  in 
the  Cevennes,  has  spread  to  many  other  parts  of  France.  In  the 
north,  on  September  16,  a little  monument  was  inaugurated  in  the 
district  known  as  ‘ La  boite  a cailloux,’  near  Hargicourt,  where 
assemblies  were  held  on  May  26  last  at  the  village  of  Boissieres 
in  La  Vaunage  (Gard)  in  commemoration  of  the  pastor  Jacques 
Roger,  restorer  of  churches  in  Dauphine.  Finally,  it  is  pleasant 
to  be  able  to  mention  here  once  more  the  names  of  two  of  the  best 
Protestant  historians  of  this  period — -M.  le  Pasteur  Bost,  in  connexion 
with  his  article  on  a Huguenot  inscription  recently  discovered  at 
the  Tour  de  Constance  {Christianisme,  January  3,  1935  : see  also  a 
note  in  the  same  journal,  January  31,  on  the  same  subject  by  M. 
Ponsoye),  and  M.  Gaston  Tournier  for  his  edition  of  memoires 
and  letters  of  Deux  compagnons  d'  inf  or  tune,  Jeremie  Dupuy,  de 
CarawMn,  et  Jean  Masarene,  de  Castres,  victimes  de  la  Revocation  de 
r^dit  de  Nantes  dans  le  Pays  Castrais  (1685-1688).  We  should 
note  also  that  M.  le  Pasteur  Andree  Monod  spoke  on  La  Fayette 
and  the  Protestants  at  a meeting  held,  as  we  have  said,  at  the 
Maison  de  Calvin  on  July  1,  1934. 

Among  the  numerous  commemorations  of  churches  and  other 
Protestant  institutions  which  have  been  celebrated  during  the  past 
year  may  be  mentioned,  in  the  Paris  district,  centenaries  at  Batignolles 
and  St.  Germain-en-Laye,  and  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Jouy-en-Josas  ; near  Orleans,  the  jubilee  of  the 
church  of  Gaubert  (Eure  and  Loire)  ; in  the  east,  centenaries  at 
Heiltz-le-Maurupt  near  Chalons-sur-Marne  and  Autechaux  (Doubs)  ; 
and  in  the  south,  at  Quissac  and  Valleraugue  (Gard)  and  La  Roque 
d’Antheron  in  Provence.  The  centenary  of  the  Girls’  Orphanage 
at  Montauban  and  the  jubilee  of  the  Mission  Populaire  at  Rouen 
may  also  be  mentioned. 

Protestantism  has  had  the  pleasure  recently  of  honouring  two 
historians  from  its  ranks.  A tribute  to  the  memory  of  Gabriel 
Monod  was  paid  by  M.  Hanotaux  at  the  Sorbonne  on  July  16,  1934, 
and  Guizot,  founder  in  1834  of  the  Societe  d’Histoire  de  France, 
of  which  the  centenary  was  celebrated  last  year  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Col.  de  Witt-Guizot,  grandson  of  the  great  minister,  whom 
the  Societe  de  I’Histoire  du  Protestantisme  franyais  have  elected 
as  their  new  President  {Christianisme,  May  3 and  June  21,  and 
Bulletin,  October-December  1934). 
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We  will  draw  attention  finally  to  certain  artistic  manifestations 
which,  together  with  those  already  cited,  go  to  show  that  French 
Protestantism,  even  in  domains  which  seem  remote  from  it,  can 
invoke  ancient  traditions  and  beautiful  examples.  An  exhibition, 
organised  at  the  Cercle  des  Etudiants  protestants  de  Paris  during 
April  and  May  of  this  year,  of  paintings  by  Frederic  Bazile  called 
the  attention  of  critics  to  an  artist  who  died  young  during  the  war 
of  1870,  and  in  whose  work  were  distinct  characteristics  of  ‘ Protes- 
tant art.’  AVhat  may  be  called  ‘ Protestant  music  ’ too  appears 
to  be  gaining  in  favour,  due  largely  to  the  Association  chorale 
protestante  and  its  director  M.  Georges  Schott,  choirmaster  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  the  Redemption,  which  has  given  performances 
of  the  Mass  of  Luther  (November  4,  1934)  and  of  two  Bach  Cantatas 
(April  7,  1935).  M.  Schott  has  also  contributed  several  articles  on 
Protestant  Musicians  to  Temoignage  and  Christianisme. 
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iMi^rellanra^ 

I._KEGISTEK  of  cadzand. 

We  note  with  pleasure  the  appreciative  welcome  given  by 
our  Dutch  confreres  to  the  Society’s  recent  Publication 
(No.  XXXVI),  the  Kegister  of  Cadzand,  edited  by  our  Honorary 
Fellow,  Dr.  J.  de  Hullu,  and  our  late  Fellow,  Mr.  William 
Minet. 

La  Commission  de  I’Histoire  et  de  la  Bibliotheque  des 
Eglises  Wallonnes  has  recognised  Miss  Susan  Minet’s  part  in 
finishing  her  father’s  task  and  has  named  her  a ‘ Membre 
Correspondant,’  an  honour  very  gratifying  to  our  Society. 

II.— THE  FEDERATION  OF  HUGUENOT  SOCIETIES 
IN  AMERICA. 

This  year’s  Annual  Congress  of  the  Federation  of  Huguenot  Societies 
in  America,  under  the  Presidency  of  Major  W.  I.  Lincoln  Adams, 
was  held  on  May  10  to  12  last,  at  Newark,  N.J.,  U.S.A.,  and  the 
Huguenot  Society  of  London  sent  the  following  telegram  during  the 
Congress  : ‘ Huguenot  Society  of  London  sends  hearty  greetings 
to  Federation  of  Huguenot  Societies  in  America.’  In  connexion 
with  the  Congress  a memorial  service  was  held  in  the  Eglise  du 
Saint  Esprit,  East  61st  Street,  New  York,  where  a Huguenot  con- 
gregation has  held  services  since  1628,  and  a tablet  was  dedicated 
to  Rev.  A.  V.  Wittmeyer,  Rector  of  that  church  for  almost  fifty 
years  and  founder  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  America.  Following 
the  service  there  was  a reception  and  an  exhibition  of  paintings  of 
the  New  Paltz  Huguenot  Houses,  built  prior  to  1710,  five  of  which 
are  still  standing.  On  May  19  the  Annual  Huguenot  Service  of 
Remembrance  was  held  in  the  National  Huguenot  Memorial  Church 
at  Huguenot  Park,  Staten  Island,  when  ‘ Pillars  of  Witness  ’ at  the 
four  corners  of  the  chancel  were  dedicated  in  memory  of  the 
Huguenot  Martyrs  of  the  time  of  persecution  in  France,  and  of  those 
who  were  dispersed  throughout  the  world. 
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III.— THE  SPEAKER’S  COACH. 

Many  must  have  admired  the  famous  coach  in  which  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  made  his  way  to  the  Silver  Jubilee  Service 
at  St,  Paul’s,  but  it  is  probably  not  very  generally  known  that  the 
design  of  this  magnificent  vehicle  is  attributed  to  a Huguenot.  In 
an  article  describing  the  coach,  in  the  Illustrated  London  News, 
Mr.  Frank  Davis  states  that  it  was  designed  by  one  Daniel  Marot, 
a French  Huguenot  refugee,  who  fled  to  Holland  and  there  worked 
as  an  architect  and  garden  designer  and  general  ‘ Office  of  Works  ’ 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  is  said  to  have  had  a hand  in  the  lay-out 
of  the  gardens  at  Hampton  Court,  but  apparently  there  is  no  proof 
of  his  having  been  in  England. 


IV.— ST.  MARTIN  ORGARS. 

The  following  extract  from  The  Times  of  March  10,  1825,  com- 
municated by  Mr.  W.  H.  Manchee,  will  be  of  interest  in  view 
of  the  recent  publication  of  this  Church’s  register.  Should 
perchance  any  Fellow  have  been  told  of  the  circumstance,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know  the  name  of  ‘ the  country  gentle- 
man,’ and  his  reason  for  wishing  to  buy  the  pulpit. 

‘ An  accident,  which  had  nearly  proved  serious,  happened  in  the  Old 
Chapel  for  French  Protestants,  in  Martins-lane,  in  the  city,  on  Friday  last. 
A country  gentleman,  accompanied  by  his  son,  went  into  the  chapel,  in 
which  the  pulpit,  seats,  etc.,  were  set  up  for  auction,  it  being  intended  to 
pull  down  the  old  building.  Just  as  one  of  the  lots  were  put  up,  the  stranger 
opened  his  mouth  to  bid,  but  was  prevented  by  the  fall  of  a large  flag-stone, 
upon  which  he  stood,  into  the  vault,  which  had  not  been  opened  for  many 
years.  The  old  gentleman’s  fall  was  about  15  or  16  feet  in  depth  ; and 
amidst  the  dust  and  bones  of  the  departed  he  fortunately  sustained  but  little 
injury.’ 
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(©uen>^. 

The  following  have  been  selected  from  inquiries  for  information 
regarding  Huguenot  families,  and  other  matters  of  interest  to 
Huguenots,  received  during  the  past  year.  Headers  who  can 
throw  light  on  the  questions  at  issue  are  invited  to  communicate 
with  the  Honorary  Secretary,  13  Phillimore  Gardens,  London, 
W.  8. 

Sautelle.  a correspondent  desires  to  trace  the  family  of 
Sautelle,  which  went  to  Ireland  from  France  (possibly  Alsace  or 
Lorraine)  about  1712  and  settled  in  Waterford,  one  member  of  which 
married  John  Roberts  and  became  the  ancestor  of  Lord  Roberts. 

Robinette.  Particulars  are  sought  of  a family  named  Robinette, 
which  is  believed  to  have  gone  from  France  to  Ireland,  with  a view 
to  deciding  whether  it  is  of  Huguenot  origin. 

Even.  Information  is  desired  as  to  the  family  of  Even  or  Even 
de  la  Tremblay  (believed  to  be  of  Huguenot  origin),  from  which 
Rev.  J.  Even,  rector  of  Carlton  near  Lowestoft  (died  1806),  was 
descended. 

Lintot.  Inquiry  is  being  made  regarding  the  family  of  Lmtot, 
possibly  from  Normandy,  which  is  said  to  have  left  France  on  the 
Revocation  and  to  have  settled  in  Southampton  and  in  Horsham. 

Tozer.  It  is  desired  to  establish  the  Huguenot  origin  of  the 
family  of  Tozer  deriving  from  Moreton  Hampstead,  Devon  ; the 
pedigree  beginning  1718. 

Dupree.  Investigation  is  being  made  into  the  branch  of  the 
family  of  Dupree  connected  with  the  Spitalfields  weaving  industry. 

Desbarres.  a correspondent  wishes  to  trace  the  ancestry  of 
one  Wallet  Desbarres,  Wolfe’s  aide-de-camp,  belonging  to  a family 
expelled  at  the  Revocation. 

Morell.  Information  is  sought  as  to  whether  a Quaker  family 
of  this  name  in  Manchester  during  the  last  century  was  of  Huguenot 
origin. 

Belin.  Details  would  be  welcome  of  the  earlier  history  of  the 
family  of  Belin  believed  to  have  settled  first  in  Wales  and  later  to 
have  come  to  London,  where  they  owned  property  near  Queen 
Victoria  Street. 

Flawn.  It  is  desired  to  confirm,  if  possible,  that  a family  of 
this  name  is  of  Huguenot  descent. 

Briant.  Inquiry  is  made  whether  a family  named  Briant  of 
Kennington  can  prove  Huguenot  descent. 
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Thallon.  It  is  desired  to  trace  the  descent  of  a family  named 
Thallon  from  refugees  believed  to  have  come  from  Amiens  and  to 
have  settled  in  Scotland, 

Robjent.  This  name  has  been  traced  back  in  Colchester, 
Maldon  and  Ulting  and  other  places  in  Essex  as  far  back  as  1558, 
and  it  is  desired  to  confirm  the  Huguenot  origin  of  the  name,  possibly 
in  the  form  Rohiant. 

Boin.  It  is  desired  to  establish  the  connexion  with  a family  in 
Germany  of  this  name,  branches  of  which  have  been  in  Silesia, 
Schleswig-Holstein  and  the  Pfalz,  with  a family  of  Huguenot  origin. 

Longes.  It  is  hoped  to  trace  the  ancestry  to  a Huguenot  origin 
of  Peter  Longues,  buried  in  1786  at  St.  Luke’s,  Old  Street,  and  Richard 
Longes,  son  of  Peter  and  Elizabeth  Longes,  born  1751,  died  1813, 
buried  at  Spitalfields. 

La  Fontaine.  An  endeavour  is  being  made  to  ascertain  the 
names  of  the  parents  and  grandparents  of  Claude  de  La  Fontaine  of 
Nancy,  known  as  ‘ le  Lorrain,  le  Seigneur  de  Bresse,’  who  was  impli- 
cated in  the  rising  of  1661  against  the  Roman  Catholics  of  that 
town. 

Planette.  Information  is  sought  as  to  whether  a Huguenot 
family  of  this  name,  a branch  of  which  is  now  in  Germany,  can  also 
be  traced  in  England. 

Peters.  There  is  a tradition  that  persons  of  this  name  at  one 
time  in  Bedfordshire  are  descended  from  a Huguenot  family  coming 
from  Normandy,  and  are  connected  with  another  branch  in  Cornwall 
which  dropped  the  final  s. 

Cleaton.  It  is  desired  to  confirm  that  a family  of  this  name  is 
of  Huguenot  origin. 

Chase.  Daniel  Chase  (born  1725,  died  1805),  for  many  years  a 
brewer  in  Tottenham,  is  believed  to  be  descended  from  a Huguenot 
family.  Confirmation  is  desired  of  this. 

Phillott.  It  is  desired  to  trace  the  ancestry  of  Joseph  Phillott 
(born  1660),  whose  son,  Joseph  (died  1729),  kept  the  Bear  Inn  at 
Bath. 

Gaulton.  Information  is  sought  as  to  the  Huguenot  origin 
of  John  Gaulton,  born  1666  ; married  Lydia  Ravenscroft,  1696,  at 
Chester. 

Bonfoy.  a correspondent  is  anxious  to  find  out  the  early 
history  of  the  family  of  Bonfoi  from  which  was  descended  Nicholas 
Bonfoy,  Serjeant  at  Arms  to  the  House  of  Commons  (died  1775), 
whose  father,  Sebastian  Bonfoy,  was  a feather-dresser  of  Huguenot 
origin  who  lived  in  Blackfriars. 

Colley.  It  is  desired  to  confirm  the  Huguenot  origin  of  a 
family  named  Colley. 
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Carre.  It  is  suggested  that  the  name  Squarey  is  an  anglicised 
form  of  Carre,  and  that  it  is  derived  from  a settler  of  that  name 
at  Teignmouth.  Several  of  the  family  of  Squarey  afterwards  became 
owners  of  ships  and  traded  between  Leghorn  and  Newfoundland. 

Royffe.  Particulars  are  sought  to  prove  the  Huguenot  origin 
of  a family  of  this  name. 

Goodship.  It  is  suggested  that  Goodship  may  be  a form  of 
some  French  name  of  Huguenot  origin.  Confirmation  is  desired  of 
this. 

Corelli.  Information  is  sought  about  Antonio  Corelli  or  Coralli 
of  Mentone,  who  married  Maria  Tissier  of  Nice,  and  left  France  at 
the  time  of  the  Revocation  and  settled  at  Lutterworth,  where  their 
grandson,  Thomas  Corral,  was  a well-known  clockmaker. 

Dencer.  It  is  desired  to  trace  the  descent  of  the  present  family 
of  Dencer  from  a family  of  that  name  believed  to  have  come  to 
England  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Servy-King.  Information  is  sought  as  to  a family  from  which 
that  of  Servy-King  is  descended,  originating  in  Poitiers  and  after- 
wards connected  with  Jersey,  London,  and  Amsterdam,  and  associ- 
ated with  a family  of  de  Lencastre  (or  Alencastro  or  Van  d'Alen,  etc.), 
which  came  from  Lisbon  to  Amsterdam  and  later  to  New  York, 
and  was  connected  also  with  Le  Vallais. 

Chenevix.  The  date  of  the  marriage  of  Daniel  Chenevix  with 
Mary  Roussel,  who  kept  a toy  shop  in  Suffolk  Street  and  sold  Straw- 
berry Hill  to  Horace  Walpole  in  1748,  is  desired.  Also  the  dates 
when  Mrs.  Chenevix  started  this  business  in  Suffolk  Street  and 
retired  from  it,  and  whether  Paul  Daniel  Chenevix  whose  bill-heads 
are  dated  1731-1753  is  the  same  person  as  her  husband.  Informa- 
tion as  to  the  Peter  Russell  who  succeeded  to  the  business  in  1759 
would  also  be  welcome. 


Will  any  Fellow  willing  or  able  to  assist  in  tracing  the 
portraits  (picture,  print,  etc.)  of  the  two  ministers  hereunder 
kindly  communicate  with  the  Rev.  R.  Hoffmann-de  Visme,  of 
the  Swiss  Church  of  London,  79  Ended  Street,  W.C.  2. 

Antoine  Jacques  Roustan,  from  Geneva,  born  1734,  died 
1808.  Minister  of  the  Swiss  Church  of  London  from  1764  to  1791. 
A personal  friend  of  J.  J.  Rousseau. 

Marc  Theo  Coutau  Abauzit,  from  Geneva  and  France,  born 
1761,  died  1834.  Minister  of  the  same  church,  1792-1803.  Chaplain 
of  the  French  Hospital,  1803-1820. 
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THE  HUGUENOT  SOCIETY  OF  LONUON 

Meetings  of  the  Session  1935-6. 


First  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  November  13,  1935, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Eussell.  E.  A.  Austen-Leigh,  Esq., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  held  on  May  8,  1935, 
were  read  and  confirmed. 

Monsieur  le  Colonel  F.  De  Witt-Guizot,  President  of  the 
Societe  de  I’Histoire  du  Protestantisme  frangais,  was  elected 
an  Honorary  Fellow  of  the  Society. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : Lt.-Col. 
Sir  Eichard  H.  Chenevix  Trench,  C.I.E.,  O.B.E.,  Ee\u  William 
Bernard  Atherton,  late  E.N.,  Mr.  Percy  0.  Bramble,  Mr.  A.  E.  D. 
Chamier,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Davis,  Mrs.  E.  F.  de  Buriatte,  Eev.  Oswald 
de  Blogue,  late  E.N.,  Mr.  E.  W.  B.  de  Guyon,  Mr.  H.  C. 
de  Lafontaine,  Director  of  the  French  Hospital,  Capt.  S.F.-W.M. 
del  Court,  Mr.  FitzGerald  Falkner,  Mr.  A.  J.  Goffey,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Grove,  A.E.I.B.A.,  Mr.  Hannes  Hannesson,  M.E.C.S.,  L.E.C.P., 
Miss  Josephine  Hunt,  Miss  Muriel  Florence  Jolliffe,  Miss  C.  E. 
Kirby,  Miss  Mary  Neave,  Mr.  P.  L.  Pielou,  Mr.  Sidney  Martin 
Southwell,  Mrs.  Lillie  Southwell,  Brig.-Gen.  Charles  Eussell 
Terrot,  D.S.O.,  Chev.  de  la  Leg.  d’Hon.,  Lt.-Col.  Julius  Erancis 
Chenevix  Trench  and  Mrs.  Violet  Frances  Wills. 

A paper  was  read  by  Sir  John  A.  E.  Marriott  on  ‘ The  Edict 
of  Nantes — -Masterpiece  or  Blunder  ? ’ 

Second  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  January  8,  1936, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Eussell.  E.  A.  Austen-Leigh,  Esq., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  November  13,  1935,  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : Lady 
(Hubert)  Murray,  Mr.  Charles  Travis  Clay,  F.S.A.,  Mr.  Louis 
Frederic  Pechin  and  Mrs.  H.  Nott. 
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A paper  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Mancliee  on  ‘ Some 
Huguenot  Smugglers.’ 

Third  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  March  11, 1936,  held  at 
the  Hotel  Kussell.  E.  A.  Austen-Leigh,  Esq.,  President, 
in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  January  8,  1936,  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

A resolution  was  passed,  on  the  motion  of  the  Chairman, 
that  the  following  address  be  sent  to  His  Majesty  the  King  : 

‘ To  the  King’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

‘ May  it  please  your  Majesty,  - 

‘ We,  your  Majesty’s  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects,  the  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  Council  and  Fellows  of  the  Huguenot  Society 
of  London,  descendants  of  French  Huguenot  Refugees  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  desire  humbly  to  approach  your  Majesty 
with  respectful  expression  of  our  heartfelt  sorrow  on  the  loss 
sustained  by  your  Majesty  and  all  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Family  on  the  death  of  our  revered  and  beloved  Sovereign  the 
late  King  George  V,  and  our  loyal  congratulations  on  your  own 
accession  to  the  Throne. 

‘ We  are  ever  mindful  of  the  Gracious  protection  afforded  to 
our  ancestors  by  your  Majesty’s  Predecessors  from  the  days 
of  King  Edward  VI  and  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of  ever  blessed 
memory,  and  we  humbly  tender  to  you  the  assurance  of  our 
continued  Loyal  devotion  to  your  Throne  and  Person. 

‘ We  pray  that  your  Majesty  may  long  be  spared  by  Almighty 
God  to  reign  over  a United  and  prosperous  Empire.’ 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : Mr. 
George  Thomas  Barnadier,  Mr.  Vivian  H.  C.  Bosanquet,  Rev. 
Frank  Dunnage  and  Mr.  Herbert  Francis  Wauthier. 

Messrs.  G.  H.  Capper  and  0.  F.  Parker  were  elected 
Honorary  Auditors. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Cowell  read  a paper  on  ‘ Erasmus’s  Personal 
and  Literary  Associations  with  England.’ 
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Fifty-second  Annual  General  Meeting,  Wednesday,  May  13, 
1936,  held  at  the  Hotel  Eussell.  R.  A.  Austen-Leigh, 
Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  on  March  11, 1936,  were  read 
and  confirmed. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : Mr. 
William  Annereau,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Champernowne  and  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Gregory. 

A Ballot  was  taken  for  the  Officers  and  Council  for  the 
ensuing  Session,  with  the  following  result  : 

President. — Richard  Arthur  Austen-Leigh,  Esq. 
Vice-Presidents. — George  Beaumont  Beeman,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  ; 
Arthur  Herve  Browning,  Esq.  ; Sir  William  Job  Collins, 
K.C.V.O.,  M.D.,  M.S.,  F.R.C.S.  ; Samuel  Augustine  Courtauld, 
Esq.  ; Miss  Susan  Minet. 

Treasurer. — -Capt.  Frank  Leslie  Paviere,  A.C.A. 

Hon.  Secretary. — Samuel  Romilly  Roget,  Esq. 

Council. — Thomas  Aubertin,  Esq.  ; Arthur  Campling,  Esq.  ; 
Sir  William  Richard  Codling,  C.B.,  C.V.O.,  C.B.E.  ; William 
Eugene  de  Faye,  Esq.  ; John  Henry  Ford,  Esq.  ; Charles 
Henry  Jeune,  Esq.  ; Charles  Edmund  Lart,  Esq.,  T.D.  ; W.  H. 
Manchee,  Esq.  ; Ernest  Carrington  Ouvry,Esq.,  M.B.E., F.S.A.  ; 
Owen  Fortrie  Parker,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  ; Miss  Enid  Maude  Roumieu  ; 
Orlando  Henry  Wagner,  Esq. 

The  Annual  Report,  given  below,  together  with  the 
Treasurer’s  Accounts  for  1935,  as  duly  audited  by  the  Honorary 
Auditors,  was  adopted. 

Report  of  the  Council  to  the  Fifty-second  Annual  General 
Meeting  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London. 

At  the  first  meeting  after  the  lamented  death  of  our  late 
sovereign,  instructions  were  given  for  a Loyal  Address  of 
sympathy  in  his  bereavement  and  congratulation  on  his 
accession  to  be  sent  to  His  Majesty  the  King,  in  the  name  of 
the  President,  Council  and  Fellows  of  the  Society.  This  has 
been  acknowledged  by  the  Home  Secretary  and  has  been 
placed  before  the  King. 
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The  increase  in  the  Fellowship  of  the  Society,  referred  to  in 
the  last  Keport,  has  continued  during  the  session  under  review, 
in  the  course  of  which  thirty-six  new  Fellows  have  been  elected. 
There  have  occurred,  however,  during  the  year  the  deaths  of 
five  Fellows,  seven  have  resigned,  and  the  Council  has  been 
obliged  to  strike  tw^o  names  off  the  Eoll  in  consequence  of 
continued  non-payment  of  subscriptions.  One  new  Honorary 
Fellow  has  been  elected,  but  there  has  been  no  change  in  the 
list  of  Subscribing  Libraries.  The  numbers,  therefore,  now 
stand  as  follows  : 283  Ordinary  Fellows,  15  Honorary  Fellows 
and  60  Subscribing  Libraries,  making  a total  of  358,  which  it 
is  hoped  will  be  raised  to  361  if  the  three  candidates  to  be 
proposed  at  the  meeting  to  which  this  report  is  presented  are 
elected. 

The  ordinary  meetings  and  the  dinners  of  Fellows  and  their 
guests,  which  precede  them,  have  continued  to  be  held  at  the 
Hotel  Bussell.  At  the  first  of  these,  at  which  there  was  a 
particularly  large  attendance,  Sir  John  Marriott  gave  an 
interesting  lecture  under  the  provisions  of  the  Browning  Fund, 
r-  entitled  ‘ The  Edict  of  Nantes — Masterpiece  or  Blunder  ? ’ 
and  the  other  papers  read  v/ere  ‘ Some  Huguenot  Smugglers,’ 
by  Mr.  W.  H.  Manchee,  and  ‘ Erasmus’s  Personal  and  Literary 
Associations  with  England,’  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Cowell,  the  last 
being  specially  appropriate  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  fourth 
centenary  of  the  death  of  Erasmus  falls  this  year. 

Since  the  last  Annual  Keport  was  written.  No.  2 of  Vol.  XV 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  has  been  issued,  and  among 
its  contents  was  a full  account  of  the  very  successful  dinner  at 
Grosvenor  House  and  the  Garden  Party  at  the  French  Hospital, 
held  on  July  17  and  18  last  to  celebrate  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Society,  the  arrangements  for  which 
were  set  out  in  last  year’s  report.  It  has  not  been  found 
possible  to  issue  a further  volume  of  the  Quarto  Series  of 
Publications  during  the  session,  but  volumes  are  in  active 
preparation  dealing  with  the  Actes  of  the  Threadneedle  Street 
Church  and  the  Kegister  of  the  Church  of  St.  Jean,  Spitalfields. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Le  Fanu  represented  the  Society  at  the  Service  of 
Commemoration  of  the  250th  Anniversary  of  the  Bevocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  at  Lisburn,  Northern  Ireland,  in  October 
last,  and  a special  message  of  greeting  was  sent  to  the  Federation 
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des  Eglises  Protestantes  de  France  and  the  Societe  de  I’Histoire 
du  Protestantisme  frangais  in  connexion  with  the  celebrations 
of  that  anniversary  in  Paris.  The  Society  was  also  represented 
by  the  President  and  others  at  the  special  service  in  London, 
at  the  French  Protestant  Church  in  Soho  Square,  to  com- 
memorate this  occasion.  The  President  will  also  represent  the 
Society  at  the  Anglo-American  Conference  of  Historians,  to  be 
held  in  July  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  of  Historical 
Kesearch  of  the  University  of  London.  The  Society  has  also 
been  invited  to  participate  in  the  celebrations  of  the  Quater- 
centenary  of  the  Eeformation  in  Geneva  in  June  next,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  the  President  will  be  able  to  represent  the  Society 
at  these  important  celebrations  also. 

The  Honorary  Treasurer’s  Accounts  for  the  year  1935,  duly 
audited  by  the  Honorary  Auditors,  Messrs.  G.  H.  Capper  and 
0.  F.  Parker,  are  appended  to  this  report.  The  income  of  the 
Society  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1935,  was  £478  7s.  Id., 
as  against  £421  9s.  4d.  for  the  year  1934,  and  £372  Os.  3d.  for 
the  year  1933.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  the  continued  improve- 
ment in  the  ordinary  income  of  the  Society  ; the  increase 
between  1933  and  1935  being  £106  6s.  lOd.  The  additional 
revenue  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  subscriptions  of  new 
Fellows.  The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  Society  for  the  year 
1935  amounted  to  £469  11s.  Id.,  the  excess  of  income  over 
ordinary  expenditure  for  the  year  was  therefore  £8  15s.  6d. 
An  amount  of  £255  2s.  6d.  was  transferred  from  the  Composition 
Fees  Account  in  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  50th  Anni- 
versary Celebrations.  The  sum  expended  in  this  connexion 
was  £227  15s.  2d.,  leaving  a balance  of  £27  7s.  4d.,  which  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Capital  Account.  The  book  value  of 
investments  at  December  31,  1935,  was  £2967  8s.  5d.  The 
market  value  at  the  same  date  was  £3030  15s.  Od. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  desires  to  place  on  record  its 
thanks  for  the  services  of  the  Honorary  Officers  in  the  interests 
of  the  Society  and  its  appreciation  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Assistant  Secretary  has  carried  out  his  duties,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  additional  work  occasioned  by  the  celebration  of 
the  50th  Anniversary  during  the  last  year. 

The  President  then  read  his  address,  given  below. 
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Cl)e  Comim^ston  for  tfte  Jfelief  of  ^9oor  ^Srositlptfji, 

1717-1730. 

Presidential  Address  delivered  at  the 
Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Society  on  May  13, 1936. 

By  R.  a.  AUSTEN-LEIGH. 

Those  of  you  who  have  studied' the  By-Laws  of  the  Society 
will  be  aware  that  No.  XIII,  dealing  with  the  Annual  Meeting, 
ends  with  these  emphatic  words,  ‘ The  President  shall  deliver 
his  Address.’  He  is  faced  therefore  with  the  annual  problem 
of  what  is  to  be  the  subject  of  his  Address.  Last  year,  our 
Jubilee  year,  it  was  fairly  easy  to  select  the  history  of  the 
Society.  This  year  there  has  been  nothing  so  obvious,  but 
with  the  confident  hope  that  something  was  sure  to  turn  up, 
I delayed  making  any  decision  until  ten  months  had  elapsed. 
And  I am  glad  to  say  that  my  somewhat  easy  optimism  has 
been  fully  justified — so  much  so  that  I had  in  the  end  some 
difficulty  in  deciding  whether  to  select  the  admirable  book  just 
published  by  Miss  Grace  Lee  on  the  Huguenot  Settlements  in 
Ireland  as  a peg  on  which  to  hang  my  remarks,  or  the  papers 
recently  discovered  at  the  offices  of  the  S.P.C.K.  dealing  with 
the  Commission  for  the  Belief  of  Poor  Proselytes.  And  I hope 
it  may  be  counted  to  me  for  righteousness  that  I chose  the 
latter,  which  involved  a certain  amount  of  research. 

First  of  all  with  regard  to  the  papers  at  the  S.P.C.K.  These 
are  as  follows  : 

1.  1717.  Copy  of  the  Commission;  list  of  commissioners, 

standing  orders,  one  volume. 

2.  1717-1729.  Four  volumes  of  accounts. 

3.  1717-1729.  Five  volumes  of  minutes  of  the  General 

Meetings  of  the  Commissioners. 
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4.  1717-1724.  Four  volumes  of  minutes  of  the  Committee 
(apparently  a smaller  body  meeting  weekly, 
whereas  the  general  meetings  of  the  Commis- 
sion were  monthly). 

The  subject  of  the  Commission  seems  to  have  been  hitherto 
unexplored,  save  for  a passing  reference  in  an  informative  note 
by  Dr.  Shaw  in  his  paper  on  ‘ The  English  Government  and  the 
relief  of  Protestant  Eefugees  ’ {Proceedings,  v,  358).  By  the 
help  of  this  note  I have  been  able  to  find  traces  of  the  Commis- 
sion both  at  the  Kecord  Office  and  at  the  British  Museum, 
whilst  the  existence — pointed  out  to  me  by  our  Fellow,  Miss 
Winifred  Turner — -of  a MS.  book  among  those  brought  to  light 
at  the  French  Hospital  in  1932,  has  enabled  me  to  round  off 
the  tale.  And  in  case  any  of  my  audience  make  the  objection 
that  the  story  of  the  relief  of  the  Proselytes  has  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  that  of  the  Huguenots,  I would  like  to  claim  this  : 
that  although  it  is  perfectly  true  that  evidence  to  the  effect 
that  a Proselyte  applicant  was  the  son  of  a French  Protestant 
refugee  was  an  actual  disqualification,  yet  the  origin,  the  history, 
and  the  winding-up  of  the  Commission  are  so  closely  involved 
with  the  Eoyal  Beneficence  or  Bounty  given  for  the  relief  of 
Huguenots,  that  I believe  you  will  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
that  I have  reached  myself,  that  the  subject  is  a very  fit  and 
proper  one  to  bring  before  our  Society. 

Let  me  first  refresh  your  minds  for  a moment  with  regard 
to  the  relief  of  the  French  refugees,  although  I feel  I ought  to 
apologise  for  doing  so,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  has  already 
been  the  subject  of  papers  in  our  Proceedings  by  such  learned 
authorities  as  Mr.  Beeman,  Dr.  Shaw  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Thomas. 
When  once  the  tide  of  French  refugees  had  set  in  strongly,  that 
is  to  say,  from  about  1680  onwards,  relief  for  the  necessitous 
condition  of  so  many  of  them  was  first  provided  by  the  occa- 
sional issue  of  Eoyal  Briefs,  requiring  collections  to  be  made  in 
each  parish  of  England  and  Wales.  Later  on  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary  generously  supplemented  this  by  granting  £100 
a week  from  the  Priv}^^  Purse,  until  affairs  were  placed  on  a mor  e 
regular  basis  in  1696  by  a Eoyal  Warrant,  ordering  the  sum  of 
£15,000  to  be  devoted  every  year  to  the  refugees.  This  grant 
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was  continued  through  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  although  there 
seems  to  have  been  some  interruption  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  of  her  reign,  and  it  was  renewed  when  George  I 
came  to  the  throne,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
paid  with  any  great  regularity.  At  any  rate  in  17*26  by  a 
warrant  of  the  new  King,  George  II,  the  arrears  then  due, 
amounting  to  £53,700,  were  cut  down  by  a stroke  of  the  pen  to 
£26,511,  and  the  normal  revenue  of  £15,000  to  £8,591.  I shall 
not  attempt  to  trace  the  eventual  and  gradual  decline  in  the 
sum  allowed  until  it  finally  ceased  in  1884. 

Nor  have  I time  to  deal  with  the  administration,  except  to 
say  that  subject  to  the  direction  either  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and 
one  or  two  others  or  of  an  English  Committee  of  about  eighteen 
gentlemen,  the  distribution  was  in  the  hands  of  a nominated 
Committee  of  French  ministers  and  gentlemen  to  the  number 
of  about  thirty.  Out  of  the  £15,000  allowed  £3,000  were  ear- 
marked for  the  relief  of  distressed  French  ministers,  and  the 
remainder  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  Committee,  who 
usually  divided  it  up  among  the  following  categories  : Persons 
of  Quality,  People  of  the  Middle  Condition,  People  of  the 
Meaner  Sort,  Orphans,  Pest-House,  Poor  of  Country  Churches, 
Doctors  and  Medicines,  Schools,  together  with  Extraordinary 
charges  and  expenses  of  Distribution. 

As  early,  however,  as  1698  we  find  an  entry  of  ‘ Ecclesias- 
tical Proselytes  for  charity  money.’  It  is  likely  that  these 
Proselytes,  even  those  of  them  who  were  French,  vvLo  were 
recent  converts  from  the  Eoman  faith  were  not  extremely 
popular  with  their  compatriots  who  with  their  ancestors  had 
been  Protestants  for  perhaps  more  than  150  years,  and  who 
cannot  particularly  have  relished  having  to  relieve  the  neces- 
sities of  more  recent  converts  out  of  money  originally  provided 
for  French  Protestant  refugees.  And  it  is  very  necessary  to 
distinguish  clearly  between  the  old  refugees  and  the  new  Prose- 
lytes. The  latter  were  of  various  nationalities,  and  although 
the  majority  of  them  were  doubtless  sincere  converts,  they  seem 
to  have  included  a considerable  proportion  of  black  sheep 
among  their  number,  that  is  to  say  of  men  who  had  abjured 
their  faith  in  the  hope  of  getting  financial  assistance.  At  any 
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rate,  a large  proportion  of  them  seem  to  have  relapsed  to  their 
previous  faith. 

Probably  the  English  nation  made  little  distinction  between 
the  two  classes,  and  considered  that  the  same  bounty  ought  to 
relieve  both.  Certainly  it  was  laid  down  under  Eegulation 
No.  8 which  governed  the  French  Committee  that  Ecclesiastical 
Proselytes  who  continued  their  ecclesiastical  state  should,  if 
they  needed  relief,  be  considered  to  rank  with  the  French 
Protestant  ministers  who  were  entitled  to  draw  on  the  amount 
of  £3,000. 

A further  objection  which  the  older  refugees  had  to  the 
Proselytes  was  that  where  a Proselyte  had  previously  been  in 
Koman  orders,  re-ordination  was  held  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  be  unnecessary.  There  was  also  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  the  Proselytes  had  joined  the  Church  of  England, 
whereas  many,  perhaps  the  large  majority,  of  the  French 
refugees  still  clung  to  the  nonconformist  position.  Moreover 
the  ecclesiastical  Proselytes  expected  to  be  appointed  to  offices 
in  the  conforming  French  churches. 

Thus  in  one  way  or  another,  whether  owing  to  the  suspicion 
of  their  character  and  motives,  to  their  depriving  the  Huguenots 
of  some  portion  of  the  Royal  Bounty,  or  to  the  objection  to 
their  Orders,  there  was  all  the  making  of  a quarrel,  and  it  may 
well  have  happened  that  the  Proselytes  received  rather  less 
than  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  French  Committee. 

At  any  rate,  soon  after  the  appointment  in  1716  of  Dr. 
William  Wake  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  some  of  the 
leading  Ecclesiastical  Proselytes  appear  to  have  formed  a 
deputation  to  him  begging  his  aid  against  the  French  refugees. 
They  asked  (1)  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Proselytes  should  be 
distinguished  from  the  great  body  of  the  Lay  Proselytes, 
(2)  that  they  should  be  restored  among  the  French  refugee 
ministers  in  their  Committee  or  (3)  that  at  least  they  should 
have  a separate  Committee. 

Our  next  information  comes  from  a minute  of  the  French 
Committee  dealing  with  the  Royal  Bounty,  which  runs  as 
follows  : 

‘ Mar.  11  1716/7.  Baron  de  la  Court,  Messrs,  de  Crespigny 
and  Pujolas  reported  to  the  Committee  that  last  Saturday,  the 
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Marquis  du  Quesne  and  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  having  begged  them 
to  meet  at  Mr.  Bonnet’s  told  them  that  they  were  instructed  to 
inform  them  that  My  Lord  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  meant 
to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  Proselytes,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose to  constitute  a Committee,  and  to  take  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, but  intended  to  take  from  the  Eoyal  Beneficence  the 
sum  of  £400  sterling  for  this  charity.  The  Committee  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Menard  together  with  the  three  commissioners  above 
mentioned,  and  desired  them  to  wait  upon  My  Lord  the  Arch- 
bishop to  assure  him  of  their  respect  and  submission.  ’ 

Thus  the  second  alternative  of  the  deputation  was  granted 
them  and  a warrant  was  issued  under  His  Majesty’s  royal  sign 
manual,  dated  April  2,  1717,  according  to  which  £15,000  was  to 
be  paid  for  the  relief  and  support  of  the  poor  French  Ministers 
and  Ecclesiastical  Converts  from  the  Church  of  Kome,  and  of 
other  French  Protestants  and  Lay  Proselytes — to  be  paid  as 
directed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Further,  it  was 
specified  that  £400  out  of  this  money,  viz.  £80  out  of  the  £3,000 
allotted  to  poor  French  Ministers,  and  £820  out  of  the  £12,000 
for  the  Laity,  should  be  appropriated  for  the  relief  of  such 
Proselytes  from  the  Church  of  Borne  as  needed  charity,  and, 
together  with  any  other  money  subscribed  for  them,  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  persons  approved  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  the  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Commission  further  laid  down  certain  Standing  Orders 
according  to  which  : 

(1)  The  Commissioners  were  to  meet  once  a month. 

(2)  None  of  them  were  to  deal  privately  with  applicants. 

(8)  No  proselyte  was  to  receive  any  benefit  unless  he  was 

already  in  England,  or  after  being  here  had  been 
forced  to  leave  the  country  for  want  of  subsistence, 
or  should  hereafter  come  directly  from  his  own 
country,  where  he  had  lived  while  belonging  to  the 
Eoman  Communion.  Thus  all  who  after  conversion 
had  in  the  first  place  settled  in  any  other  Protes- 
tant country  were  excluded. 

(4)  Owing  to  the  small  funds  available,  no  one  was  to 
receive  a larger  amount  than  usual  because  he  had 
a family  dependent  on  him,  unless  on  some  very 
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extraordinary  grounds.  Nor  should  any  Proselyte 
continue  to  receive  relief,  if  he  should  marry  with- 
out having  previously  received  the  consent  of  the 
Commissioners. 

(5)  No  Proselyte  was  to  be  helped  longer  than  till  he  was 

in  a position  to  provide  for  himself. 

(6)  Commissioners  could  co-opt  additional  persons. 

(7)  They  might  appoint  corresponding  members  abroad, 

who  would  assist  them  in  getting  information. 

(8)  They  might  make  further  rules,  and  five  was  to  be 

a quorum  at  their  meetings. 

The  Archbishop  and  the  Bishop  then  nominated  twenty-six 
commissioners — viz.  on  April  24,  1717.  They  included  five 
Bishops,  six  other  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  a Peer 
(Lord Perceval),  a baronet,  and  John  Chamberlayne,  while  among 
the  foreign  contingent  there  v/as  the  young  Marquis  du  Quesne, 
Monsieur  Bonnet,  the  King  of  Prussia’s  Eesident,  three  French 
Ministers,  and  Mr.  Degulhon,  who  was  a prominent  member  of 
the  French  Committee  which  distributed  the  King’s  Bounty. 

The  MS.  book  containing  the  Commission  includes  the 
names  of  some  sixty  additional  commissioners,  who  clearly  were 
co-opted  as  the  years  went  by. 

The  same  book  contains  thirty-eight  additional  Standing 
Orders  which  were  gradually  passed,  as  they  came  to  be  desir- 
able. I propose  to  mention  the  more  important  of  them, 
partly  to  show  how  such  a Committee  was  managed  200  years 
ago,  and  partly  because  I think  many  of  the  orders  will  sound 
not  altogether  unfamiliar  to  those  of  you  who  find  yourselves 
on  similar  charitable  committees  to-day. 

Thus  the  General  Meetings  of  the  Society  were  to  take  place 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  every  month,  unless  it  should  happen 
that  there  should  be  a meeting  of  the  Governors  of  Queen  Anne’s 
Bounty,  or  of  the  Directors  of  the  Lottery  on  that  day,  in  which 
case  they  should  meet  on  the  following  day.  This  seems  a 
curious  provision,  at  any  rate  in  so  far  as  the  mention  of  the 
Lottery  goes,  but  it  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  room  in  which 
they  met  (usually  at  the  Banqueting  House,  Whitehall)  was 
needed  for  the  other  meetings  : That  for  this  monthly  Meeting, 
a Committee  should  be  appointed  by  rotation  to  consist  of  seven 
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of  the  commissioners,  and  that  the  remainder  should  not  be 
summoned  but  be  free  to  attend  and  ‘ have  voices,’  i.e.  votes, 
if  they  pleased.  Three  to  be  a quorum.  A sub-committee  of 
three  or  more  commissioners  were  to  meet  on  the  last  Wednes- 
day of  each  month  at  9 a.m.  in  Whitehall  to  prepare  a report  of 
all  committee  meetings  to  be  laid  before  the  General  Com- 
mittee. There  was  to  be  a rotation  of  Chairmen  and  it  was  the 
Chairman’s  duty  to  see  that  the  debates  were  ‘ regular  and 
without  heat,’  and  that  no  member  should  interrupt  another. 
The  standing  orders  were  to  be  read  out  once  a quarter.  Prayers 
were  to  be  read  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  each  General  Meet- 
ing. There  were  to  be  two  audits  of  accounts  every  year. 
The  first  business  of  the  day  was  to  be  the  Consideration  of 
Petitions.  Minutes  were  to  be  read  at  the  end  of  each  meeting 
and  to  be  perused  and  signed  by  the  Chairman  before  being 
entered  into  the  Journals.  Two  copies  of  the  minutes  of  the 
General  Meetings  were  to  be  made  and  sent  to  the  Archbishop 
and  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  once  a quarter  the  Secretary 
was  to  attend  on  these  dignitaries  with  the  Books  of  the  Society 
in  order  to  acquaint  them  with  the  Proceedings.  All  m.embers 
of  the  Society  were  to  make  an  annual  contribution  towards 
the  support  of  the  poor  Proselytes.  New  commissioners  were 
to  be  proposed  at  two  several  meetings,  and  in  addition  enquiry 
was  to  be  made  as  to  their  character  before  they  were  balloted 
for.  They  were  not  to  be  apprised  of  their  being  proposed  until 
after  their  election.  No  order  for  payment  of  money  was  to  be 
accepted  by  the  Treasurer  unless  signed  by  the  Chairman  and 
Secretary. 

Next  as  to  the  Standing  Orders  relating  to  Petitioners.  All 
petitions  were  to  be  in  English  : no  Proselyte  could  apply  if  he 
had  been  in  England  before  the  Kepeal  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
and  only  those  who  had  actually  been  converted  from  the 
Popish  to  the  Protestant  religion  : all  applicants  were  to  draw 
up  a short  historical  account  of  their  conversion.  No  Prose- 
lyte was  to  be  helped  who  had  already  a pension  or  allowance 
of  £10  a year,  and  every  applicant  was  to  declare  ‘ ingenuously  ’ 
whenever  he  had  any  pension,  salary  or  allowance  at  all. 
Annual  pensions  were  not  to  be  given,  but  only  grants  ‘ pro  re 
nata.’  Priority  was  to  be  given  to  those  entirely  disabled  by 
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age  or  infirmity.  In  extraordinary  cases  an  allowance  might 
be  given  to  pay  debts  contracted  by  sickness  or  funeral  charges, 
but  no  other  debts  should  be  paid  after  the  death  of  a pensioner. 
No  recommendation  was  to  be  received  from  any  one  not  a 
subscriber.  If  any  pensioner  was  convicted  of  having  been  at 
Mass,  or  of  having  sued  the  Pope  for  a pardon,  he  was  to  be 
excluded  for  ever  from  any  help.  All  pensioners  were  to  be 
strictly  observant  of  their  morals,  and  to  go  to  Church  every 
Sunday,  and  to  leave  a note  of  their  lodgings,  so  that  enquiries 
could  be  made  of  their  behaviour.  No  Proselyte  was  to  receive 
any  relief  until  he  had  taken  the  Oaths  to  the  Government, 
which  were  to  be  administered  to  him  by  such  of  the  commis- 
sioners as  were  Justices  of  the  Peace.  Lastly,  there  was  a 
curious  order  that  any  Proselyte  in  orders  who  should  put  on 
the  Gown  without  the  leave  of  the  Ordinary,  and  without  first 
acquainting  the  commissioners,  should  be  excluded  from  any 
assistance. 

Unfortunately  we  do  not  possess  the  first  volume  of  the 
Minutes  of  the  General  Meetings.  We  know,  however,  that 
they  held  their  first  meeting  on  April  30,  1717,  when  they  pre- 
sumably proceeded  to  elect  an  honorary  Treasurer  and  Secretary 
who  was  clearly  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  in  addition  to  a paid  clerk. 
From  another  source,  not  unprejudiced,  we  learn  that  the 
Commission  was  considered  to  be  greatly  under  the  influence  of 
the  French  Committee  which  administered  the  Eoyal  Bounty. 
In  fact.  Dr.  Malard — of  whom  we  shall  hear  again— asserts  that 
the  Archbishop  ‘ mistrusting  not  enough  the  French  refugees  ’ 
left  to  them  the  choice  of  the  new  commissioners,  who  took  all 
the  advantage  of  this  that  they  could,  so  that  they  were  the 
gainers  by  getting  persons  on  their  own  list  transferred  to  the 
list  of  the  Proselytes’  and  pensioned  thereon.  Actually,  how- 
ever, seeing  that  the  £400  which  was  the  backbone  of  the  fund 
was  taken  away  from  the  French  refugees,  they  can  only  have 
been  the  gainers  if  they  could  get  the  advantage  of  the  outside 
subscriptions. 

In  the  absence  of  the  first  Minute-book  of  the  General 
Meeting,  we  must  fall  back  on  that  of  the  sub-committee 
and  from  it  we  learn  that  it  first  met  on  May  2,  1717,  when 
there  were  present  the  Marquis  du  Quesne,  Mr.  Chamberlayne, 
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Dr.  Silvester,  Mr.  de  Fonvive,  Mr.  Degulhon,  Mr.  de  St.  Denis, 
and  Mr.  La  Chapelle.  It  will  be  noticed  that  at  least  five  out 
of  the  seven  had  a French  name.  Of  the  Marquis  du  Quesne, 
who  took  the  chair,  I can  tell  you  little  except  that  he  was  a 
young  man,  and  commanded  a troop  of  horse-grenadiers. 
Mr.  Chamberlayne  (1666-1723)  w^as  an  active  man  of  affairs, 
a F.E.S.  and  at  different  times  Secretary  to  Queen  Anne’s 
Bounty,  to  the  S.P.C.K.  and  to  the  S.P.G.  After  receiving 
various  petitions  and  approving  of  several  Standing  Orders 
the  Meeting  adjourned  until  May  3,  ‘ at  9 of  the  clock  in  the 
morning.  ’ 

On  May  30  they  considered  their  first  petition,  that  of  Mr. 
Gavin,  apparently  a Spaniard  (despite  his  name),  who  attended 
and  represented  that  Lord  Carteret  had  promised  to  maintain 
him  for  a year,  and  that  he  then  hoped  to  set  up  a school  for 
Latin,  French  and  Spanish,  and  thus  maintain  himself  and 
family.  The  Committee  recommended  that  a sum  not  exceed- 
ing £15  should  be  allowed  him  on  the  condition  that  he  took 
the  first  opportunity  of  transporting  himself  and  his  wife  to 
Carolina. 

This  was  not  a very  happy  case  with  which  to  begin  these 
grants,  for  at  a later  period  we  read  that  Gavin  had  never  gone 
to  Carolina,  that  he  was  lurking  in  town,  and  moreover,  that 
he  had  found  means  to  get  into  the  service  of  Lord  Carteret. 

At  the  same  meeting  the  Committee  had  before  them  the 
petition  of  Dr.  Michel  Malard,  destined  to  prove  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  of  Proselytes.  On  this  occasion  his  petition  was 
refused  on  the  ground  that  it  was  reported  that  he  led  a scanda- 
lous life  with  the  wife  of  another  man  to  whom  he  pretended  to 
be  married.  Dr.  Malard  was  called  in  and  confessed  that  his 
so-called  wife  had  another  husband  who  was  living,  ‘ but  he 
can’t  prove  it,  and  she  forceth  him  to  maintain  her.’  The 
Committee  decided  to  give  him  nothing  till  they  were  better 
satisfied  with  regard  to  Dr.  Malard’s  character. 

Faced  with  a large  number  of  applicants  the  Committee 
took  a sensible  course  in  dividing  them  under  four  heads,  viz.  : 

(I)  Those  Proselytes  who  after  a strict  enquiry  were 
found  deserving  of  assistance  and  encouragement, 
and  whose  life  was  satisfactory. 
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(II)  Those  whose  character  appeared  doubtful  and  sus- 
picious. 

(III)  Those  who  notwithstanding  a satisfactory  character 

did  not  come  within  the  terms  of  the  Standing 
Orders. 

(IV)  Those  who  appeared  to  be  unworthy  of  partaking  of 

the  charity. 

To  take  a few  typical  instances  together  with  the  grants  allotted. 
Class  I. 

Joseph  Vachey,  a Piedmontese,  who  had  served  this  country 
for  several  years  as  a captain  of  a regiment  in  Spain,  well 
recommended  by  his  officers,  but  incapable  of  receiving  half-pay 
owing  to  not  being  naturalised — £6. 

John  de  Verger,  of  Toulouse,  a barber  and  periwig-maker, 
having  an  English  sickly  wife  and  several  children,  very  diligent 
but  unable  to  provide  for  so  large  a family — £2  lOs. 

Class  11. 

Liegeois,  Erench,  formerly  a Eriar,  who  had  produced 
certificates  (of  abjuration)  which  the  Committee  suspected  were 
counterfeit. 

Van  der  Stegen,  from  Flanders,  who  could  not  produce  a 
certificate  of  abjuration. 

Class  111. 

Lawrence  Bichard,  from  France,  by  trade  a distiller.  The 
Committee  had  heard  that  he  kept  a shop,  and  was  quite  able 
to  maintain  himself. 

Mispoulet,  from  Languedoc,  formerly  a soldier  in  Spain,  now 
a pensioner  at  Chelsea. 

Class  IV. 

Alvarado,  of  Saragossa,  now  in  Orders  : the  Committee  had 
heard  that  he  had  returned  to  Spain  and  while  there  professed 
himself  a Papist,  and  since  his  return  to  this  country  had  been 
sometimes  a Quaker  and  sometimes  a Protestant,  but  always 
of  ill  reputation. 
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Olieach,  from  France,  who  had  left  his  first  profession  and 
had  now  become  one  of  the  Prophets. 

In  June  1717,  the  Committee  having  heard  that  there  was 
a Bill  before  Parliament  for  appropriating  some  part  of  the 
estates  given  to  superstitious  uses,  approached  Mr.  Secretary 
Addison  through  Mr.  Chamberlayne  with  a view  to  getting  a 
clause  inserted  by  which  a portion  might  be  devoted  to  the 
Belief  of  Poor  Proselytes,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  anything 
resulted  from  this. 

On  August  9,  the  Committee  after  considering  a Libel  ^ 
lately  published  by  Dr.  Malard,  asked  him  to  attend  the  next 
Court,  which  he  failed  to  do.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Chamberlayne 
made  an  abstract  of  Dr.  Malard’s  libel,  viz.  : 

(1)  That  his  design  was  to  render  the  French  refugees  odious 
to  all  the  Englishmen  of  the  Established  Church  by  insinuating 
that  the  French  are  mostly  Presbyterians  or  encouragers  of  that 
sect,  and  that  they  hate  Malard  and  the  rest  of  the  Proselytes 
because  they  are  such  fast  friends  of  Episcopacy.  Which  is  a 
stale  and  usual  stratagem  of  Papists  to  divide  the  Protestants. 

(2)  That  he  charges  the  French  refugees  with — -what  is 
almost  a contradiction  in  terms — •being  favourers  of  Popery, 
spies  for  the  French  King,  vicious  and  corrupt  in  their  morals, 
etc. 

(3)  That  he  accuses  them  of  entering  into  a confederacy  of 
starving  him  and  other  Proselytes,  and  of  dividing  their  pensions 
among  themselves. 

On  its  being  reported  that  the  reason  why  Malard  did  not 
attend  the  General  Meeting  was  that  he  was  afraid  of  being 
arrested  for  debt,  he  was  told  that  the  next  meeting  would  be 
held  at  Youngman’s  Coffee  House,  which  being  in  the  verge  of 
the  Court  was  a privileged  place.  Instead  however  of  attending, 
Malard  got  Mr.  Degulhon,  who  perhaps  acted  as  paymaster, 
arrested  in  an  action  of  £30  for  having  deprived  him  of  that 
amount  of  pension.  The  Committee  took  steps  to  protect 

^ The  case  and  the  humble  petition  of  Michael  Malard,  never  a monk,  but 
pastor  of  the  church  of  Belleville  in  Beaujolais  in  France,  to  the  Honble  C^ee 
newly  established  for  the  relief  of  the  Proselytes,  1717. 
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Mr.  Degulhon,  and  in  the  end  the  charge  dropped  to  the 
ground. 

As  time  went  on  the  Committee  appointed  a divine  to 
examine  the  Proselytes  in  their  principles  and  religious  know- 
ledge ; an  apothecary  to  visit  and  administer  physics  to  such 
Proselytes  as  were  in  need  of  such  assistance  ; and  a teacher 
to  instruct  Proselytes  in  the  English  language. 

It  did  not  however  lose  sight  of  the  principles  of  economy 
for  a little  later  Mr.  Degulhon  was  asked  to  take  charge  of  the 
funerals  of  pensioned  Proselytes  on  the  ground  that  he  knew 
a method  of  doing  so  at  half  price. 

Meanwhile  the  first  anniversary  of  the  existence  of  the 
Commission  was  drawing  close,  and  the  General  Meeting  asked 
that  Mr.  Chamberlayne  and  two  others  should  draw  up  an 
abstract  of  their  Proceedings  from  the  beginning.  It  was  also 
decided  that  on  April  30,  1718,  all  the  Commissioners  in  Town 
should  be  invited  to  dine  at  the  Leg  Tavern,  in  Fleet  Street, 
and  to  pay  2s.  6d.  towards  the  expenses  of  the  dinner  to  the 
messenger  who  brought  them  the  notice  of  it.  The  Treasurer 
and  Secretary  were  asked  to  provide  a plain  entertainment  on 
the  occasion. 

On  May  8,  1718,  a petition  was  received  from  Margaret  de 
la  Val,  Countess  of  Gormanston,  widow  of  the  8th  Viscount, 
saying  that  she  had  renounced  the  errors  of  Home  in  1702,  as 
appeared  under  a certificate  of  the  present  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  and  had  held  a pension  of  £40  a year  from  her  late 
Majesty.  She  was  now  in  miserable  circumstances,  and  asked 
for  the  pension  to  be  renewed.  She  was  granted  4s.  a week. 
A little  later,  viz.  in  October  1719,  it  was  reported  that  she  no 
longer  needed  help. 

Out  of  1,000  copies  of  the  Abstract  that  were  to  be  printed 
500  were  to  be  presented  to  the  S.P.C.K. 

An  independent  notice  of  the  Commission  at  about  this  date, 
doubtless  taken  from  the  abstract,  is  to  be  found  in  Eobert 
Seymour’s  edition  of  Stow’s  Survey  of  London  and  Westminster, 
1735,  etc.,  vol.  ii,  p.  23,  where  under  the  heading  ‘ The  Eccle- 
siastical Government  of  London  ’ comes  an  account  of  ‘ a society 
for  the  maintenance  of  Converts  from  Popery  ’ describing  the 
setting  up  of  the  Commission.  We  are  told  from  it  that  the 
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number  of  petitioners  amounted  to  eighty  during  the  first 
month,  and  that  the  difficulty  was  to  separate  the  true  Prose- 
lytes from  the  cheats.  Then  follows  an  extract  from  the 
Treasurer’s  Accounts  showing  that  during  the  first  twelve 
months  there  had  been  paid  in  : 


£ s.  d. 

From  the  Government  . . . 400  0 0 

Annual  subscriptions  . . . 294  14  6 

Casual  benefits  . . . . 22  2 0 

£716  16  6 


and  money  laid  out  upon  the  Proselytes,  including  salaries  for 
Instructor,  Clerk,  Master  of  Language,  Apothecary  and  other 
necessary  expenses  had  amounted  to  £660  4s.  5d.,  leaving  a 
balance  of  £56  12s.  Id. 

During  that  time  100  Proselytes  had  been  assisted  or  other- 
wise provided  for,  of  which  number  40  were  Ecclesiastics  and 
60  Laymen,  and  out  of  these  7 had  been  bound  apprentices, 
and  29  provided  for  so  as  to  be  no  more  a burden  on  the  Society. 

Whether  the  sum  of  £400  has  actually  been  received  appears 
doubtful  as  there  is  a Treasury  Paper  (CCXXI,  3),  Eecord  Office, 
showing  that  in  May  1719  the  payment  of  the  Eoyal  Bounty 
of  £15,000  was  two  years  in  arrear. 

The  petition  for  the  payment  of  these  arrears  (Treasury, 
CCXXI,  3)  states  ‘ That  H.M.’s.  goodness  in  taking  under  his 
consideration  the  distressed  state  of  those  who  for  their  convic- 
tions of  the  danger  to  their  souls  in  remaining  in  the  communion 
of  the  Church  of  Eome  have  thrown  themselves  into  the  arms 
of  the  Church  of  England,  has  been  found  to  do  great  honour 
to  H.M.’s  Government  and  to  the  Church  and  Nation.  . . . 
Many  pious  persons  have  been  induced  to  contribute  liberally. 
After  separating  the  bad  or  pretended  Proselytes  from  those 
which  are  sincere,  there  have  been  found  of  the  latter  so  many 
real  objects  of  charity  that  both  the  public  and  private  sums 
fall  greatly  short  of  answering  the  ends  of  the  Commission, 
insomuch  that  we  have  been  forced  to  borrow  considerably  . . . 
and  upon  the  audit  find  ourselves  much  in  debt.’ 

Indeed  the  Committee  had  to  acknowledge  that  the  money 
at  their  command  was  completely  exhausted,  and  it  proceeded 
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to  borrow  sums  of  £50  and  £30  without  interest  from  Mr.  Tillard 
and  Lord  Perceval,  two  of  the  commissioners.  Further,  at 
about  this  date,  the  Committee  were  informed  that  the  Com- 
missioners for  the  Lottery  would  require  for  a considerable  time 
their  room,  and  so  they  were  forced  to  find  another  home  at 
St.  Paul’s  Chapter  House. 

An  attempt  at  greater  economy  on  the  part  of  the  Committee 
is  shown  by  enquiry  as  to  the  charge  which  would  be  made  for 
boarding  Proselytes  at  various  towns.  Prices  ranging  from 
£6  10s.  a year  at  Neath,  Glamorganshire,  to  £12  at  Lincoln  and 
Tiverton  were  obtained. 

A month  earlier,  viz.  in  April  1719,  the  Committee  had 
before  them  the  petition  of  John  Miers  born  in  Germany  and 
educated  in  the  Jewish  religion,  but  now  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and  admitted  into  Communion  with  the  Church 
of  England.  The  Committee,  how^ever,  had  to  refuse  him  any 
help  as  they  were  only  empowered  to  assist  converts  from  the 
Church  of  Kome. 

They  did,  however,  suggest  that  on  the  next  occasion  when 
the  Commission  was  renewed  the  charity  should  be  extended  to 
Proselytes  from  the  Jewish  or  any  other  religion — but  I do  not 
think  that  anything  came  of  this. 

Difficulties,  not  clearly  defined,  seem  to  have  arisen  in  1722, 
when  we  find  that  Lord  Perceval,  who  was  a very  active  com- 
missioner, was  reported  to  have  sent  a letter  offering  some 
reasons  for  putting  the  Commission  on  a better  basis.  It  was 
therefore  agreed  that  two  members  should  wait  upon  the  Arch- 
bishop and  ask  him  to  give  instructions  as  to  how  the  annual 
amount  of  £500  (to  which  the  £400  seems  to  have  grown,  in 
some  unexplained  way)  was  to  be  distributed,  whether  to  French 
people  only  or  to  those  of  other  nations  also.  To  this  His 
Grace  replied,  somewhat  astutely,  that  when  he  saw  what  plan 
the  Commission  had  agreed  upon,  as  likely  to  answer  the  good 
end  proposed,  he  would  freely  give  his  thoughts  to  it,  and  suggest 
anything  he  could  to  improve  it. 

Thrown  back  on  themselves  the  Comimittee  proceeded  to 
draw  up  revised  rules,  and  especially  to  adopt  a new  regulation 
by  which  examiners,  who  were  not  to  be  more  than  three  in 
number,  were  to  be  appointed  and  were  to  meet  weekly  to 
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examine  into  the  cases  of  Proselytes  receiving  or  applying 
for  assistance.  These  examiners,  who  were  to  attend  every 
meeting  of  the  Committee,  were  to  receive  a sum  not  exceeding 
£30  a year,  and  no  examiner  was  to  be  a commissioner  or 
vice  versa. 

Though  there  is  a gap  here  in  the  records,  it  would  appear 
that  the  above  suggestions  were  confirmed  and  carried. 

In  November  1723  the  Commission  underwent  a serious 
loss  on  the  death  of  John  Chamberlayne,  who  had  been  its  active 
mouthpiece  and  in  all  probability  its  Treasurer  from  the  begin- 
ning. Mr.  Degulhon  must  have  acted  as  temporary  Treasurer 
until  Mr.  Newman  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Chamberlayne. 
A new  collector  of  subscriptions  was  also  chosen,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  he  was  to  receive  4d.  for  every  guinea  he 
brought  in. 

Signs  of  a new  Commission,  and  a mention  for  the  first  time 
of  ‘ Grand  Commissioners  ’ occur  during  the  summer  of  1724, 
and  evidently  considerable  changes  were  made,  though  many 
of  the  details  are  missing. 

Thus  it  was  laid  down  that  in  future  not  more  than  fifty 
Proselytes  should  be  assisted.  These  were  to  be  grouped  in 
four  classes  : 


The  first  class  consisting  of  5 were  to  receive  £20  p.a. 

£100 

,,  second  ,, 

10  ,,  ,, 

,,  £15  p.a. 

£150 

„ third  ,, 

1 ^ 

„ £10  p.a. 

£150 

„ fourth  ,, 

„ 20  „ „ 

„ £5  p.a. 

£100 

£500 

and  a distribution  was  to  be  made  as  often  as  the  money  was 
received  from  the  Government.  In  view  of  these  more  stereo- 
typed arrangements,  it  was  considered  that  the  business  of  the 
Society  would  be  so  much  reduced,  that  three  or  four  meetings 
per  annum  would  suffice.  Apart  from  the  £500  to  be  divided 
among  the  fifty  individuals  all  charges  on  the  Commission  were 
to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  voluntary  subscriptions. 

The  Government  does  not  appear  to  have  paid  its  grant  very 
regularly,  so  that  at  the  end  of  1724  we  find  Mr.  Blagney,  who 
was  a member  of  the  French  Committee,  invited  to  attend  the 
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meetings  of  the  Committee  to  confer  upon  the  best  method  of 
soliciting  the  payment  of  the  money  due. 

The  course  of  the  Commission  seems  now  to  have  gone  on 
without  any  great  crisis  until  we  come  to  the  year  1728,  when 
without  any  warning  we  read  that  in  February  in  view  of  the 
difficulties  attending  the  execution  of  the  Commission,  there 
was  a proposal  that  a draft  of  these  difficulties  be  prepared  and 
given  as  a reason  for  resigning  the  Trust  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Bishop  of  London  and 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Kaymond  (it  may  be  that  these  four  were 
the  ‘ Grand  Commissioners  ’). 

Eventually,  however,  that  is  to  say,  in  May  1728,  we  read 
that  a new  Commission  had  been  signed  by  the  four  above- 
named  gentlemen  empowering  the  commissioners  therein 
mentioned  to  distribute  the  charity  towards  the  relief  of  poor 
Proselytes. 

It  may  be  that  the  difficulties  alluded  to  had  to  do  with  the 
reduction  in  1727  of  the  total  amount  of  the  Eoyal  Bounty  from 
£15,000  a year  to  £8,591. 

There  is  but  little  more  to  extract  from  the  Minutes  (which 
come  to  a sudden  end  in  September  1729)  except  that  a return 
was  made  to  the  Banqueting  House  at  Whitehall  in  May  1728 
and  the  venue  of  the  annual  dinner  was  changed  in  1729  to  the 
Eose  Tavern  in  Cursitor  Alley  (at  2 p.m.).  And  early  in  1729 
the  Committee  were  busily  engaged  in  drawing  up  a short 
account  of  the  state  of  the  Commission  for  the  year  1728,  and 
a copy  of  this  may  be  found  in  the  British  Museum  (i.  35.8133). 
It  is  entitled  ‘ A report  for  the  year  of  our  Lord  1728  of  the 
Management  of  the  Commission  for  distributing  the  Eoyal 
Bounty  and  other  charitable  contributions  towards  the  relief  of 
poor  converts  from  the  Church  of  Eome.’  This  adds  little  to 
what  has  been  narrated  above  except  that  it  mentions  that  the 
very  ill  or  sick  pensioners  might  send  for  their  pensions  either 
weekly  or  monthly,  and  states  that  the  money  contributed  not 
by  the  State,  but  by  charitable  individuals  was  given  to  other 
poor  converts,  who  could  not  be  admitted  to  the  establishment 
owing  to  lack  of  vacancies.  Various  instances  of  the  converts 
assisted  are  given,  and  the  report  ends  by  stating  that  this  is 
‘ the  general  view  of  the  management  of  the  Commission  in 
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1728  which  is  offered  to  the  perusal  of  its  several  worthy  con- 
tributors.’ 

The  reason  for  the  abrupt  termination  of  the  Minutes  is  to 
be  found  not  in  the  S.P.C.K.  archives  but  in  a MS.  volume 
discovered  at  the  French  Hospital  among  the  papers  dealing 
with  the  Koyal  Bounty  which  were  brought  to  light  from  out 
of  its  cellars  in  1932.  This  particular  volume  deals  solely  with 
the  Proselytes.  At  the  beginning  of  it  is  a copy  of  a warrant, 
dated  Feb.  20,  1729/30  ‘ for  altering  the  manner  of  distributing 
the  Koyal  Bounty  among  the  French  Protestants.’  It  records 
that  whereas  this  fund  was  originally  granted  for  the  relief 
partly  of  poor  French  Ministers  and  partly  of  poor  French 
Protestants  in  general,  the  distribution  had  at  the  request  of 
certain  individuals  been  extended  so  as  to  include  converts 
from  the  Roman  church  ; and  therefore  out  of  the  annual 
bounty,  given  under  warrant  of  Dec.  11,  1727,  of  £8,591,  the 
sum  of  £1,718  4s.  was  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  Ministers 
and  converts  in  Holy  Orders.  It  now  appeared,  however,  that 
the  appropriating  of  part  to  converts  ‘ hath  been  attended  with 
^ great  inconveniences  and  difficulties,  inasmuch  as  the  fame  of 
a fund  here  for  that  purpose  brings  over  far  greater  numbers 
than  can  in  any  degree  be  relieved  by  it,  and  it  hath  appeared 
in  fact  that  many  of  those  who  have  come  over  instead  of  bearing 
a proper  character  to  entitle  them  to  the  said  Royal  Bounty 
have  proved  to  be  idle  worthless  and  immoral  people.’  There- 
fore the  warrant  enacted  that  from  Christmas  1729  the  distri- 
bution should  be  on  the  same  lines  as  it  used  to  be  before  any 
part  was  authorised  to  be  applied  to  converts. 

There  follows  a list  of  the  Proselytes  on  the  existing  pay- 
roll, 46  or  47  in  all,  with  the  amount  that  each  was  receiving. 
They  are  set  out  in  the  four  classes  fixed  since  1724,  but  the 
reduction  of  the  Royal  Bounty  has  caused  a scaling  down  of  the 
pensions.  Thus  the  £20,  £15,  £10,  and  £5  pensions  had  been 
reduced  to  £11,  £8  5s.,  £5  10s.  and  £2  15s.  A mysterious 
Mr.  Gautier  de  Champigny  at  the  end  of  the  list  received  no 
less  than  £36  a year. 

A note  follows  the  list  and  states  that  the  present  establish- 
ment for  the  Proselytes  shall  be  continued  exactly,  unless  any 
of  them  are  capable  of  gaining  their  living,  or  no  longer  need 
help.  Any  money  becoming  free  by  a vacancy  through  death 
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or  otherwise,  shall  be  returned  to  the  French  refugees.  Future 
Proselytes  must  make  application  to  the  French  chapels  (as  they 
used  to  do  before  1717)  which  will  receive  their  abjuration  if 
they  find  them  worthy.  There  is  a saving  clause  added  that  no 
present  Proselyte  shall  have  his  pension  reduced  without  the 
consent  of  either  the  Archbishop  or  the  Bishop  of  London. 

The  rest  of  the  volume  contains  the  lists  of  payments  made 
twice  a year  to  the  gradually  diminishing  pensioners  and  of  the 
receipts.  A few  new  names  were  added,  mostly  the  widows  of 
defunct  pensioners  and  on  one  occasion  ‘ a person  recommended 
by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  for  this  time  only.’  Occasion- 
ally a small  sum  figures  among  the  outgoings  for  the  funeral  of 
a pensioner.  Finally  there  remains  only  one  name,  viz.  Sarah 
Palmieri,  widow  of  Jeremy  Palmieri,  who  had  been  granted 
a pension  in  1724.  As  a matter  of  fact,  Jeremy  (or  Jerome) 
Palmieri  must  have  been  somewhat  lucky  in  receiving  a pension 
to  judge  by  some  notes  that  Miss  Turner  has  found  in  the 
archives  of  the  Soho  French  Protestant  Church.  Thus,  in  1723, 
we  find  a reference  to  Jeremy  Palmieri,  who  is  called  a false 
proselyte.  Nevertheless  he  was  granted  £3  155.  provided  that 
he  learned  the  trade  of  plush-making,  but  after  working  only 
ten  days  he  announced  that  he  did  not  wish  to  learn  a trade 
but  would  go  back  to  Borne  and  be  reconciled  with  the  Capucines 
in  whose  monastery  he  had  formerly  been.  He  was  bidden  to 
appear  before  the  Committee  and  appeared  in  a new  ‘ justau- 
corps  ’ of  the  possession  of  which  he  could  give  no  satisfactory 
explanation.  The  Committee  accordingly  ordered  him  to  be 
arrested  on  the  ground  of  taking  money  under  false  pretences. 
When  the  case  came  on,  however,  the  magistrate  discharged 
him,  and  there  seems  to  have  been  an  idea  that  he  had  been 
harshly  treated,  which  perhaps  was  the  reason  for  his  receiving 
various  small  grants  of  money  during  the  early  part  of  1724 
until  he  was  regularly  placed  on  the  list  of  those  receiving  £10 
per  annum  in  August  of  that  year.  The  widow’s  name  appears 
for  the  last  time  in  1772. 

Thus  through  the  discoveries  of  1932  and  1936  we  are  able 
to  give  a fairly  complete  account  of  this  fund.  A few  words 
may  be  added  with  regard  to  the  Accounts. 

The  volumes  containing  the  Accounts  are  complete,  i.e.  from 
June  1717  to  the  beginning  of  1730.  They  show  how  very 
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irregularly  the  Government  paid  its  allowance,  if  we  may  assume 
that  the  French  Committee  passed  on  its  share  promptly  to  the 
Commission.  We  have  already  seen  the  financial  results  of  the 
first  year  as  given  by  Seymour  in  his  edition  of  Stow’s  Survey. 
It  is  not  very  easy  to  reconcile  this  with  the  figures  shown  in 
the  book  of  Accounts,  where  the  revenue  for  the  first  six  months 
is  shown  as  £327  I65.  with  an  expenditure  of  £327  16s.  Id.  and 
a consequent  deficit  of  Id.  From  Dec.  25,  1717,  to  June  1718, 
the  receipts  were  £445  16s.  6d.  and  the  expenses  £403  6s.  10^^., 
showing  a balance  of  £42  9s.  Sd. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  when  the  £400  provided  from  the  Eoyal 
Bounty  became  £500.  In  1718  it  seems  certain  that  £400  was 
the  amount  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  1721  when  seven 
quarters  allowance  was  paid  up  by  the  Government  it  amounted, 
subject  to  a deduction  by  the  Exchequer  of  6d.  in  the  pound,  to 
£853  2s.  Qd.  from  which  it  can  be  reckoned  that  the  allowance 
was  then  £500  a year.  The  smaller  portion  of  this,  representing 
the  money  for  the  Ecclesiastics,  was  always  furnished  by  Mr. 
Degulhon,  the  treasurer  of  the  French  Committee,  and  the 
^larger  portion  by  Mr.  Dufour  or  Mr.  Pujolas. 

In  1728  however  Mr.  Pujolas  pays  for  half  a year  the 
thirtieth  part  of  £3,350  9s.  9d.,  instead  of  the  thirtieth  part  of 
£6,000  making  £111  13s.  Sd.,  while  Mr.  Degulhon  pays  the 
fourth  part  of  the  same,  viz.  £27  18s.  5<7.,  making  a total  of 
£139  13s.  Id.  (sic)  instead  of  £250  as  formerly. 

The  amount  of  individual  subscriptions  did  not  as  a rule 
exceed  the  sum  of  £100,  and  the  subscribers  included  such 
distinguished  persons  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
various  Bishops,  H.E.H.  Princess  Anne,  the  Duchess  of  Kendal, 
the  Duke  of  Kent,  Lord  Carteret  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

I should  like  to  have  dealt  in  further  detail  with  the  nefarious 
conduct  of  Michel  Malard,  that  arch-enemy  of  the  Commission, 
but  time  forbids,  and  possibly  another  occasion  may  be  found 
for  doing  so.  Accordingly  I close  my  paper  here  and  at  the 
same  time  should  like  to  tender  my  sincere  thanks  to  Canon 
G.  L.  Gosling  and  Dr.  Lowther  Clarke,  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  and  to  Miss  Burkitt, 
their  archivist,  for  giving  me  permission  and  assistance  in  my 
search  through  the  records  of  the  Commission. 
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€i)t  (gUirt  of  Ranted— ilfladterpiere  or  23IimUer  ? 

By  Sir  J.  A.  R.  MARRIOTT. 

[Note. — The  following  pages  must  be  read  not  as  a contribution  to  a 
specialised  periodical,  of  which  they  would  be  quite  unworthy,  but  as  the 
transcription  of  notes  of  an  after-dinner  address.  They  are  in  spoken  not  in 
literary  form  and  were  intended  not  to  be  read  but  to  be  heard.  In  order 
that  this  may  be  the  better  apprehended,  I have  retained  in  transcription  the 
roughnesses  of  the  original. — J.  A.  R.  M.] 

Mr.  Austen-Leigh,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

You  must  allow  me  in  a single  sentence  to  say  how  sincerely 
I appreciate  the  honour  you  have  done  me  in  asking  me  to  be 
your  guest  and  lecturer  to-night. 

But  in  the  honour  you’ve  done  me  there  lurks  a danger. 
Perhaps  in  all  honours  danger  lurks.  The  danger  in  this  case 
is  that  you  may  imagine  that  I am  a specialist  on  the  subject 
on  which  I am  invited  to  address  you.  Let  me  assure  you 
that  I’m  nothing  of  the  kind.  Of  course,  I have  a bowing 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  France  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  : but  it  is  only  a bowing  acquaintance  : 
my  intimate  friendships  have  been  formed  (as  I hope  many  of 
you  know)  with  a later  period. 

So  don’t  imagine,  please,  that  I speak  as  an  expert.  Of 
course,  as  a student  of  politics  or  history  (it’s  all  the  same 
thing)  I am  deeply  interested  in  the  problem  presented  by  the 
position  of  the  Protestants  in  France,  by  the  policy  pursued 
towards  them  by  Henry  IV,  by  Eichelieu,  by  Mdme.  de 
Maintenon,  and  by  Louis  XIV.  But  though  I’m  deeply  in- 
terested, I speak,  from  the  expert’s  standpoint,  as  a fool ! 

Even  so  I don’t  want  to  be  misunderstood.  You  may 
agree  with  what  I have  to  say,  or  you  may  (more  probably) 
disagree  : about  that  I’m  not  much  concerned  : but  I am 
deeply  concerned  that  you  should  not  misunderstand  me. 
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In  order  to  avoid  that  danger  let  me  be  for  two  minutes 
egoistic.  I speak,  please  understand,  as  a convinced  Protestant : 
as  a member  of  the  Church  of  England — reformed,  com- 
prehensive, Catholic  and  Protestant. 

But,  though  a Protestant,  I am  not  a Presbyterian.  That, 
however,  does  not  exclude  me  from  the  list  of  ardent  admirers 
of  John  Calvin.  Who,  indeed,  can  exaggerate  the  debt  that 
the  world  owes  to  John  Calvin  ? And  in  particular  that 
considerable  portion  of  the  world  which  has  been  occupied  and 
civilised  by  men  of  British  (especially  of  North  British)  blood. 
In  this  connexion  I would  only  refer  you  to  Eroude’s  noble 
essay  on  The  Influence  of  Calvinism  on  the  Scottish  Character. 
This,  however,  is  parenthetical.  Let  me  get  back  with  all 
speed  to  the  high  road. 

A last  word  about  my  own  position,  my  own  approach  to 
this  and  like  questions.  I’m  not  only  a Protestant,  I’m  a 
politician : and,  as  a politician,  I try  to  understand  the  atti- 
tude of  other  politicians — notably  of  the  politicians  I named 
just  now,  Henry  IV,  Eichelieu  and  Louis  XIV. 

Now  I observe,  with  great  interest,  that  you’ve  lately  been 
celebrating  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
Eevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  There  isn’t,  I suppose,  a 
schoolboy  in  England  who  doesn’t  know,  or  imagine  he  knows, 
all  about  that ! Times  without  number  he  has  been  taught 
about  the  effects,  economic  and  commercial,  of  the  persecution 
of  the  Protestants  in  France,  the  persecution  which  so  cruel, 
so  foolish,  so  indefensible  in  itself,  brought  untold  benefits  to 
Holland,  to  Brandenburg,  to  Hanover,  to  South  Africa,  to 
Ulster,  most  of  all  to  England.  All  this  is  the  commonplace 
of  the  schoolboy  essayist.  What  reams  of  foolscap  have  been 
covered  by  the  most  immature  of  schoolboys  on  the  effects  of 
the  Eevocation,  who  can  tell  ? If  only  your  President  was  a 
paper-maker  instead  of  a printer,  how  he  would  have  rejoiced 
over  the  Eevocation  of  the  Edict.  Perhaps  even  as  a printer 
he  has  not  done  so  badly  out  of  it.  But  this  is  impertinent. 

Back  to  the  Eevocation.  Everybody  knows  all  about 
that! 

Yes  : but  how  many  of  those  who  talk  and  write  so  glibly 
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about  the  Kevocation  have  ever  even  glanced  at  the  Edict 
which  was  revoked  ? 

The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  issued  in  April  1598.  It  contained 
92  general  articles  (signed  April  13,  1598)  and  56  particular 
articles  (signed  May  2,  1598). 

The  Edict  opens  with  an  acknowledgment  that  God  was 
adored  and  worshipped  by  all  the  people  of  France,  if  not 
under  the  same  forms,  with  the  same  intention,  and  ‘ with 
such  order  that  it  may  cause  no  trouble  or  tumult.’  (I  am  not 
going  to  repeat  all  the  92,  still  less  the  whole  148  articles.) 

(i)  The  Protestants  throughout  the  whole  of  France  were  to 
enjoy  liberty  of  conscience  ; 

(ii)  But,  mark  you,  conscience  is  one  thing  : the  right  to 
public  worship  is  another.  The  Protestants  were  to  have  the 
right  of  public  worship  in  certain  specified  towns  in  each 
province  and  within  five  leagues  of  Paris  itself.  The  nobles 
were  permitted  to  hold  Protestant  services  in  their  own  castles, 
said  to  number  35,000  ; the  greater  nobles  without  limitation 
of  numbers,  the  lesser  nobles  for  not  more  than  thirty  persons  ; 

(iii)  The  Protestant  churches  were  to  have  a state  endow- 
ment reckoned  as  the  equivalent  of  £20,000  a year  ; 

(iv)  The  Protestants  were  to  enjoy  complete  equality  of 
civil  rights,  to  be  eligible  for  all  public  offices,  to  inherit 
property,  to  carry  on  trade  and  commerce,  and  to  have  equal 
educational  opportunities  in  universities,  colleges  and  schools  ; 

(v)  In  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  the  Great  Central  Law  Court 
of  France,  and  in  all  the  Provincial  Parliaments,  a Special 
Court  was  set  up  (le  chambre  de  I’edit)  to  deal  with  all  disputes 
arising  out  of  the  Edict.  The  Chamber  in  Paris  was  to  consist 
of  ten  Catholics  and  six  Protestants  : in  the  Provincial  Courts 
the  two  Creeds  were  to  have  equal  representation. 

(vi)  The  Protestants  were  to  have  the  right  of  assembly — 
ecclesiastical  and  political ; and 

(vii)  They  were  to  be  allowed  to  occupy  for  eight  years 
100  fortified  towns,  and  the  King  was  to  pay  for  their  garrisons. 

Thus  ‘ were  the  people  of  France  to  be  united,  and  the  State 
restored  to  its  former  splendour.’  Only  with  great  difficulty, 
however,  did  Henry  IV  get  the  Edict  registered  by  the  Parlia- 
ments. The  Parliament  of  Paris  registered  it  on  February  25, 
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1599,  but  before  doing  so  reduced  the  Protestant  representation 
on  the  Special  Court  from  six  to  one.  The  Provincial  Parlia- 
ments proved  equally  obstructive,  and  it  was  not  until  1609 
that  the  last  of  them,  the  Parliament  of  Rouen,  actually 
registered  the  Royal  Edict. 

The  Edict  of  Nantes  brought  to  an  end  a period  of  great 
suffering,  humiliation  and  exhaustion  for  France.  For  thirty 
years  (1562-93),  you  may  say  for  over  fifty  (1535  to  the 
Fete  of  Paris)  the  wars  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants 
had  raged  in  the  bosom  of  France,  and  when,  in  1594,  Henry  of 
Navarre  v/as  crowned  King  of  France,  there  was  at  last  a hope 
that  the  Religious  Wars  would  cease.  Just  one  word  about 
that  great  statesman  but  sinful  man.  Henry  IV,  I needn’t 
remind  you,  was  born  and  brought  up  a Protestant  : but 
rehgious  opinions — ’to  say  the  least — sat  lightly  upon  him,  and 
after  the  victory  at  Ivry  (March  14,  1590)  had  opened  to  him 
the  prospect  of  the  throne  of  France,  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
changing  his  creed.  ‘ Paris,  after  all,  is  worth  a Mass,  in  spite 
of  the  advice  and  the  prayers  of  my  faithful  Huguenots.’ 
His  faithful  Huguenots  were  deeply  pained  and  scandalised. 
‘ It  is,’  wrote  Beza,  ‘ with  anguish  and  grief  that  I think  of  the 
fall  of  this  Prince  in  whom  so  many  hopes  were  centred.’ 

Was  it  a fall  for  the  Prince  ? Shall  I offend  you  by  even 
asking  that  question  ? I must  risk  it — for  it  is  really  the 
question  I came  here  to  answer  : I must  risk  it  and  repeat  it. 
Was  Beza  right  ? Was  it  a fall  or  disaster  for  Henry  IV, 
was  it  a disaster  for  the  Huguenots  themselves,  was  it  a 
disaster  for  France  at  large  that  Henry  IV  was  ready  to  purchase 
Paris  with  a Mass  ? 

Put  the  case  thus.  Suppose  he  had  not : suppose  that 
Henry  of  Navarre  who,  though  born  and  bred  a Protestant,  was, 
I suppose,  as  much  an  adiaphorist  as  Queen  Elizabeth  herself, 
who  was  as  detached  as  that  great  Queen  from  any  particular 
form  of  worship  or  creed, — suppose  that  Henry  IV  had  refused. 

You  might  well  have  had  another  half  century  of  civil  war 
in  France  ; France  might  have  been  as  completely  ruined  and 
devastated  as  was  Germany  by  the  Thirty  Years  War  : France, 
instead  of  rising  to  the  height  of  her  greatness  and  splendour 
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and  ascendancy  in  the  seventeenth  century,  might  have  been 
reduced  to  the  level  of  a Spain,  or  even  a Germany  : all  this 
might,  I think,  must  have  happened.  And  something  else  might 
have  happened  : I don’t  say  it  icould,  I don’t  know,  but  if 
Henry  IV  had  not  paid  the  price  of  abjuration,  it  might  well 
have  meant  the  extermination  of  what  the  great  majority  of 
Frenchmen  regarded  as  the  pestilent  and  pernicious  Protestant 
heresy. 

Now  assume  the  opposite  : Suppose  that  as  a result  of 
renewed  religious  wars  Protestantism  had  managed  to  survive 
in  France,  it  would  have  meant  the  indefinite  postponement  of 
the  realisation  and  achievement  of  national  unity  in  France, 
with  infinite  loss,  as  I think,  to  world  civilisation  and  the 
culture  of  man. 

But  I’m  getting  too  deeply  involved  in  the  fascinating  ‘ ifs  ’ 
of  history  : in  the  might-have-been’s. 

Let  me  get  back  with  all  reasonable  speed  to  the  solid  facts. 
What  did  happen  ? 

What  did  happen  was  the  ascendancy — the  too  brief 
ascendancy  of  a party  with  which  I have  perhaps  more 
sympathy  than  you  have — -Les  Politiques. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  religious  persecutions  in  France, 
of  the  massacres  of  Protestants — the  massacre  of  the  Vaudois, 
the  massacre  at  Vassy,  above  all  of  the  St.  Bartholomew — the 
result  of  these  recurrent  horrors  was  to  raise  in  the  minds  of  more 
thoughtful  men  questions  as  to  the  ultimate  basis  of  political 
authority.  From  the  question,  ‘ What  right  has  a ruler  to 
dictate  the  religion  of  his  subjects  ? ’ it  was  an  easy  step  to  the 
broader  and  deeper  question,  ‘ By  what  right  do  rulers  rule  ? ’ 
Languet’s  Vindiciae  Gallicae  was  only  one  of  many  works 
which  showed  how  the  leaven  of  revolutionary  thought  was 
working. 

France,  meanwhile,  was  in  a terrible  condition.  The 
Catholic  Leaguers  could  hold  Paris  only  by  the  help  of  Philip  II 
of  Spain,  who  had  designs  on  the  French  Crown.  The  troops 
of  King  Henry  IV  were  largely  recruited  from  the  Protestants 
of  England,  Holland  and  Germany.  What  could  save  the 
unhappy  country  ? France  was  Catholic  to  the  core.  No 
Protestant  could  hope  to  be  King  of  more  than  a small  minority 
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of  Frenchmen.  Henry,  on  whom,  as  Fve  already  said, 
religious  opinions  sat  lightly,  decided  that  at  any  cost  France 
must  be  rescued  from  its  pitiable  plight.  Accordingly,  on 
July  25,  1593,  he  was  received  into  the  Catholic  Church  ; in 
February  1594  he  was  crowned  at  Chartres  ; in  March  he 
entered  Paris,  but  it  was  not  until  1598  that  peace  was  at  last 
concluded — -it  was  a peace  of  utter  exhaustion — by  the  treaty 
of  Yervins. 

The  year  which  witnessed  the  restoration  of  peace  to  Europe 
was  memorable  also  for  the  achievement  of  ecclesiastical  peace 
in  France.  In  1598  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  issued.  So  we 
get  back  by  a rather  roundabout  route  to  the  Edict  itself.  Did 
the  Edict  represent  sound  policy  ? Was  it  a masterpiece  of 
statesmanship,  or  the  mere  makeshift  of  political  expediency  ? 
That  is  the  question  I am  here  to  propound  for  your 
consideration  ! 

One  or  two  things  are  not  to  be  gainsaid.  Every  philo- 
sophical historian  regards  the  Edict  as  an  historical  event  of 
the  first  importance.  Buckle  describes  it  as  ‘ unquestionably 
^ the  most  important  event  that  had  yet  occurred  in  the  history 
of  French  civilisation.’  ‘ It  marks,’  says  Sismondi,  ‘ the  end  of 
the  ancient  world,  the  commencement  of  the  new  world.’ 
Saint  Simon  writes  : ‘ On  doit  regarder  I’edit  de  Nantes  comme 
un  chef  d’oeuvre  de  politique  et  grand  sens.’  Voltaire  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter.  ‘ L’edit  de  Nantes,’  he  writes,  ‘ n’etait  pas 
une  loi  de  tolerance  distinee  a maintenir  tons  les  membres  de 
I’etat  dans  le  droit  de  professer  librement  la  croyance  et  le  culte 
qu’ils  ont  adoptes  . . . n’etait  qu’un  traite  de  paix  entre  les 
sectateurs  des  deux  religions  et  par  consequent  il  ne  pouvait 
subsister  qu’aussi  longtemps  que  les  forces  des  deux  partis  se 
contre-balanceraient . ’ 

Finally  let  me  quote  the  admirable  judgment  only  just 
pronounced  by  a great  historian  of  our  own  time.  ‘ The  famous 
document  known  as  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was,’  writes  Mr.  H.  A.  L. 
Fisher,  ‘ no  royal  act  of  grace,  still  less  a philosophic  declaration 
of  tolerance,  but  a treaty  only  reached  after  arduous  and 
protracted  negotiations  and  accepted  with  reluctance  as  a 
necessity  imposed  by  disagreeable,  ineluctable  facts.  It  was,’ 
he  continues,  ‘ the  first  public  recognition  of  the  fact  that  more 
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than  one  religions  communion  can  be  maintained  in  the  same 
polity.  Long  before  religious  toleration  was  recognised  in 
England  or  Germany,  it  was,  in  virtue  of  this  famous  instrument, 
made  part  of  the  constitutional  law  of  France.  The  strong  arm 
of  the  Huguenot  had  extracted  from  his  Catholic  adversary 
concessions  which  no  Koman  would  have  conceded  to  argument.’ 

Let  us  then  see  what  the  Edict  actually  achieved.  It 
certainly  secured  for  France  a breathing  space — perhaps 
twenty-five  years — of  domestic  tranquillity,  but  it  did  not 
eliminate  the  seeds  of  religious  strife  or  end  the  conflict  between 
the  Huguenots  and  the  Crown.  The  Edict  did  not  involve  a 
‘ general  legalisation  of  toleration,’  and  if  (as  some  assert)  it 
was  Henry’s  intention  to  kill  Huguenotism  by  kindness,  the 
Edict  was  undeniably  a failure.  Personally,  I do  not  for  a 
moment  think  that  that  was  his  object  ; it  was  rather,  in  the 
interests  of  the  Crown  and  of  the  royal  autocracy,  to  balance 
the  two  great  ecclesiastical  parties,  to  prevent  the  ascendancy 
of  either.  Henry  definitely,  therefore,  encouraged  what  was 
numerically,  at  any  rate,  the  weaker  party : he  made 

many  grants  towards  t^e  support  of  the  Protestant  ministers 
and  the  repair  of  Protestant  churches ; he  banished  the 
Jesuits  (they  soon  returned  !),  and  he  kept  in  constant 
attendance  two  representatives  of  the  Reformed  Church,  whose 
business  it  was  to  inform  him  of  any  infraction  of  the  Edict. 
Henry  IV  was  assassinated  in  1610. 

From  the  policy  of  Henry  IV  towards  the  Huguenots  I pass 
abruptly  to  that  of  Cardinal  Richelieu.  Richelieu  became  the 
Chief  Minister  of  Louis  XIII  in  1624,  and  from  that  time  until 
his  death  in  1642  he  was  the  real  ruler  of  France. 

He  was,  beyond  all  question,  one  of  the  greatest  rulers 
France  ever  had.  His  supreme  object  was  to  complete  the 
unification  of  France.  That,  he  believed,  could  be  achieved 
only  by  exalting  the  power  of  the  Crown.  But  the  Royal 
power  and,  therefore,  the  unity  of  France,  was  menaced  by 
the  great  nobles  and  by  the  Huguenots. 

Richelieu  was  convinced  that  the  position  secured  to  the 
Huguenots  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  not  merely  opposed  to 
the  best  interests  of  France,  but  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Huguenots  themselves.  Allied  with  an  aristocracy  always 
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seeking  opportunities  for  independence,  flattered  and  caressed 
by  the  external  enemies  of  France,  the  Huguenots  aimed  at 
setting  up  in  the  bosom  of  France  a federated  Eepublic — 
virtually  independent  of  the  Crown.  In  1620  a Huguenot 
Convention  at  Kochelle  had  promulgated  a Constitution  for  the 
‘ Eepublic  of  the  Eeformed  Churches  of  France  and  Bearn.’ 

These  pretensions  to  share  with  the  Crown  the  Government 
of  France,  Eichelieu  was  determined  to  abate.  The  Huguenots 
gave  him  the  opportunity.  In  1625  the}^  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt — -a  revolt  not  finally  crushed  until  the  capitulation 
(1628)  of  La  Eochelle.  After  that  Eichelieu  could  dictate 
terms.  The  Huguenots  were  deprived  of  all  the  political  and 
ecclesiastical  organisation  which  they  had  secured  under  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  : they  were  deprived  of  their  garrisoned  towns 
and  their  right  of  synodical  meeting  ; but  they  still  retained 
liberty  of  worship,  and  freedom  of  conscience  v-as  respected. 
Heretics  Eichelieu  v^as  willing  to  tolerate  : rebels  must  be 
crushed. 

Very  different  was  the  policy  of  Louis  XIV. 

After  the  fall  of  La  Eochelle,  the  Huguenots  diminished  in 
numbers ; many  of  their  aristocratic  leaders  reverted  to 
Catholicism,  but  middle-class  Protestants  prospered  greatly,  and 
contributed  not  a little  to  the  increasing  wealth  and  to  the 
commercial  ascendancy  enjoyed  by  France  under  the  rule  of 
Colbert. 

But  in  1683  Colbert  died,  and  in  the  same  year  Louis  XIV 
married  Madame  de  Maintenon.  Louis  passed  entirely  under 
the  influence  of  this  gentle-mannered  but  inflexibly  determined 
fanatic.  Eichelieu  had  made  France  one  politically  ; Colbert 
had  made  it  one  economically.  Louis  and  his  wife  were 
resolved  to  establish  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  unity.  Sismondi 
observes  that  religion  as  inculcated  on  Louis  XIV  by  his  con- 
fessors was  reduced  to  two  precepts  : ‘ Abstain  from  adultery  ; 
exterminate  heresy.’  A cynical  commentator  observes  that 
‘ if  the  King  fell  short  in  the  first  of  these  duties,  he  wrought 
works  of  supererogation  in  the  second.’  But  down  to  1683  he 
went  comparatively  gently  to  work.  Many  of  the  privileges 
still  enjoyed  under  the  Edict  of  Nantes  were  quietly  withdrawn  ; 
the  ‘ Bank  of  Conversions  ’ wrought  miracles ; and  every 
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inducement  was  held  out  to  the  Protestants  to  renounce  ttieir 
faith.  Many  succumbed  to  the  temptation. 

Then  came  the  period  of  undisguised  persecution,  1683-85, 
culminating  in  the  Kevocation  of  1685. 

For  the  brutal  proscription  of  the  Protestants  there  was  no 
excuse.  It  was  as  gratuitous  as  it  was  suicidal.  Eichelieu  had 
drawn  the  political  claws  of  the  Huguenots.  They  had  become 
a harmless  religious  sect,  hard-working  citizens,  contributing 
immensely  to  the  prosperity  of  France,  as  they  subsequently 
contributed  to  the  prosperity  of  the  countries  to  which,  by  the 
criminal  folly  of  Louis  XIV,  they  were  driven. 

I hasten,  if  not  to  a conclusion,  to  a close.  How  shall  we 
answer  the  question  I proposed  to  you  ? Was  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  a masterpiece  or  was  it  a blunder  ? If  the  Edict  had 
inaugurated  an  era  of  toleration  it  would  indeed  have  been 
a monument  of  statesmanship.  It  did  not.  Henry  IV  was 
not  so  much  tolerant  as  indifferent,  or  rather  he  was  a politician 
bent  on  securing,  if  possible,  the  political  unification  of  France. 

I beg  you  to  remember  that  the  political  unification  of 
France  had  been  barely  achieved  when  the  wars  of  religion 
broke  out  : the  only  chance,  if  that  unity  was  not  to  be  im- 
paired, nay  arrested,  was  to  secure  an  equilibrium  between 
the  creeds. 

Equilibrium  was  secured  by  the  treaty  of  Nantes.  It  was 
not  an  ideal  solution.  Far  from  it.  Suppose  that  Queen 
Elizabeth  had  concluded  a treaty,  or,  if  you  like,  had  con- 
ceded an  Edict  giving  the  English  Catholics  possession  of 
Portsmouth  and  a hundred  other  towns.  Suppose  that  the 
Catholics  in  Portsmouth  had  invoked  the  assistance  of  Spain 
against  Lord  Burleigh,  or,  later,  against  Strafford,  the  nearest 
English  counterpart  I can  suggest  to  Eichelieu. 

I say  the  nearest  counterpart  : but,  of  course,  there  was  no 
counterpart  ; to  get  a counterpart  you’ve  got  to  go  back  to 
Henry  II — in  other  words,  we  were  in  respect  of  national  unity 
many  centuiies  ahead  of  France. 

I have  great  sympathy  with  Eichelieu.  You  may  say  that 
the  persecutions  of  Louis  XIV  proved  that  the  Huguenots  were 
right  in  clinging  to  the  fortified  towns,  their  only  safeguards 
against  extermination. 
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I admit  the  great  force  of  that  argument : but,  nevertheless, 
I suggest  for  your  consideration  whether  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
did  not  go  too  far  : whether  it  did  not  tempt  the  Protestants 
to  assert  claims  inconsistent  with  the  political  unity  of  France. 
After  all,  Kichelieu  made  no  attack  upon  the  Huguenots 
until  they  had  provoked  him  to  a contest  by  promulgating 
the  Fundamental  Law  of  the  Eepublic  of  the  Eeformed 
Churches.  What,  think  you,  would  have  been  the  attitude  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  if  she  had  been  faced  by  a Declaration  of  the 
Fundamental  Law  of  the  Federated  Eepublic  of  the  English 
Catholics  in  close  alliance  with  the  Howards  and  other  great 
Catholic  nobles  ? A Catholic  Eepublic  established  on  the  soil 
of  Protestant  England  ! 

I loathe  and  detest  persecution---the  persecution  of 
Protestants  by  Louis  XIV  : the  far  milder  persecution  of 
Eoman  Catholics  at  the  hands  of  Elizabeth.  But  the  days  of 
toleration  were  not  yet  ! Cujus  regio  ejus  religio.  That  was 
the  basis  of  religious  peace  in  Germany.  But  it  meant  the 
postponement  for  two  hundred  years  of  the  stage  in  national 
development  which  had  been  attained  in  England  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  by  France  thanks  to  Eichelieu  in  the 
seventeenth  century. 

To  achieve  it  Eichelieu  was  compelled  to  attack  and  to 
extinguish  not  the  religious  liberties,  but  the  political  inde- 
pendence conceded  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes  to  the  Protestants 
of  France. 

It  is  for  Frenchmen,  not  for  an  Englishman,  to  say  whether 
the  price  demanded  was  worth  the  result  achieved. 

On  one  point,  however,  we  may  all  agree,  and  may  therefore 
conclude  on  a note  of  harmony. 

We  shall  all,  I suppose,  agree  that  the  bigotry  of  Maintenon 
and  the  folly  of  Louis  XIV  immeasurably  enriched,  not  only 
commercially  but  intellectually,  socially  and  morally,  the 
neighbours  and  competitors  of  France. 

That  first  : and,  secondly,  that  the  results  of  persecutions 
were  disastrous  to  France  herself. 

A volume  would  not  exhaust  this  topic  : but  having  only 
two  minutes  more  I content  myself  with  a bare  summary. 

Financially,  the  loss  to  France  was  enormous.  She  is  said 
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to  have  lost  20,000,000  livres  in  specie  : and  the  bank  rate  in 
Amsterdam  (a  significant  symptom  in  view  of  the  emigration) 
fell  from  per  cent,  to  2 per  cent. 

The  hopeless  bankruptcy  of  France  in  the  eighteenth 
century — one  of  the  immediate  and  most  potent  causes  of  the 
Kevolution — was  due  to  many  causes,  but  among  them  the 
persecution  of  the  Huguenots  loomed  large. 

Militarily  : France  lost  12,000  of  her  best  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  among  them  some  of  her  best  naval  and  military 
officers.  Any  chance  she  had  of  permanently  challenging 
England’s  supremacy  at  sea  was  thereby  lost. 

Socially : France  lost  that  middle  class  which  might  well 
have  averted  the  outbreak  of  the  Eevolution  in  1789. 

Imperially : She  lost  all  chance  of  establishing,  or  rather 
of  maintaining,  a great  overseas  empire.  Ecclesiastical  unity 
at  home  was  achieved  at  the  price  of  world  dominion. 

If,  then,  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  a questionable  masterpiece, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  its  revocation  was  a blunder  and  a 
crime,  from  the  effects  of  which  France  has  not,  to  this  day, 
completely  recovered. 
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^oine  ?i)uguenot  ^imigglrrd. 

Jinpfad)mfnt  of  2.onUon  ^ilk  iHfrrftant<5, 
1698. 

By  W.  H.  MANCHEE. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  imagine  the  condition  of  the  silk 
trade  during  the  period  immediately  following  the  Eevocation. 
Of  one  thing  we  are  certain,  that  the  trade  of  France  was 
wrecked  for  a time  by  the  flight  of  the  Huguenot  workmen, 
and  those  remaining  had  an  uphill  fight  to  maintain  the  trade 
left.  Here,  in  England,  the  refugees  would  have  been  some 
little  time  before  settling  down  to  a steady  output,  for  the 
flight  of  James  II  and  the  accession  of  William  III,  followed 
by  the  war  between  England  and  France,  must  have  been  a 
''  very  serious  handicap  to  our  trade  generally,  and  certainly  to 
the  silk  trade  in  particular.  So  far  as  the  latter  trade  was 
concerned,  among  the  various  countries  giving  shelter  to 
refugees,  it  is  probable  that  England  was  the  greatest  gainer, 
for  the  French  weavers  brought  into  this  country  the  very 
latest  methods  of  silk  manufacture,  and  for  a time  that  trade 
in  England  must  have  been  supreme.  There  was,  however, 
one  branch  of  the  manufacture  which  remained  in  France,  that 
of  alamodes  and  lustrings,  the  secret  of  which  was  jealously 
guarded  by  the  Lyons  weavers,  so  much  so  that  Stephen 
Seignoret,  a Lyons  merchant,  later  one  of  the  refugees,  who 
had  sent  over  a dresser  to  England  to  repair  some  goods 
damaged  in  transit,  was  imprisoned  until  the  dresser’s  return. 
The  refugee  weavers  over  here  were,  therefore,  in  the  unhappy 
position  of  being  unable  to  supply  these  particular  kinds  of 
silk,  and  it  was  left  for  the  London  mercers  to  find  the  means 
of  procuring  and  satisfying  the  popular  demand  for  what  was 
then  an  enemy  manufacture.  How  this  was  done  will  appear 
later  on. 

Despite  the  excellence  of  the  work  produced  by  the  refugee 
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weavers,  it  must  have  been  some  little  time  before  they  found 
a market  for  their  wares,  for  necessarily  in  those  earlier  days 
they  would  have  been  dependent  on  the  English  mercer,  who 
in  the  placing  of  orders  would  very  naturally,  where  possible, 
have  favoured  his  own  countrymen.  Eelations  we  know  were 
strained,  the  English,  among  whom  could  be  counted  the 
Canterbury  weavers,  being  very  jealous  of  the  newly  arrived 
workmen.  Taking  advantage  of  these  conditions,  two  mer- 
chants of  Old  Jewry,  John  Goudet  and  his  partner  David 
Barrau,  conceived  the  idea  of  employing  the  refugee  weavers, 
taking  their  goods  for  sale  on  the  open  market,  and  under 
cloak  of  this,  carrying  on  a secret  trade  with  the  merchants  at 
Lyons,  the  smuggled  goods  from  France  being  sold  as  if  made 
by  the  refugee  workers  in  England. 

The  extent  of  smuggling  at  this  period  can  be  judged  to 
some  degree  by  the  convictions  obtained.  The  latter  were 
difficult  to  secure,  generally  owing  to  the  elusive  character  of 
the  smugglers,  yet  fourteen  are  recorded  betvreen  1690  and 
1697,  Barrau  figuring  once,  and  Goudet  twice  on  the  list. 

On  his  first  conviction  Goudet  appears  to  have  consulted 
Mr.  Thomas  Firmin  and  Mr.  Hilary  Eeneu  about  some  remission 
of  the  fine,  and  w^as  advised  by  the  latter  to  compound  for 
£850,  a half  promise  being  given  at  the  time  that  the  remission 
of  the  King’s  share  ^ would  be  secured,  a promise  Eeneu 
probably  took  care  did  not  materialise. 

Thomas  Eirmin,  a prominent  London  citizen,  took  a very 
active  part  from  the  year  1680  in  the  relief  of  the  Huguenots 
— among  other  things  founding,  in  1687,  a linen  factory  at 
Ipswdch  for  the  benefit  of  the  refugees  and  providing  them  with 
a church  there — and  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  appointed 
to  deal  with  the  relief  funds  raised  later,  but,  except  for  this 
particular  incident,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  concerned 
further  with  Goudet.^ 

^ Fines  went  part  to  the  informer  and  part  to  the  Crown. 

2 Thomas  Firmin,  the  mercer  of  3 King’s  Court,  Lombard  Street,  is  generally 
remembered  as  the  originator  of  parish  workhouses.  Apart  from  his  bene- 
factions to  Ipswich,  his  native  town,  he  co-operated  with  others  in  1674  in 
opening  a linen  factory  at  Little  Britain,  employing  1600  to  1700  persons,  and 
some  years  later  a woollen  manufactory  in  Artillery  Lane.  He  was  a Governor 
of  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  and  as  Governor  of  Christ’s  Hospital  he  was  instru- 
mental in  the  building  of  the  schools  at  Hertford.  He  died  in  1697  and  was 
buried  at  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  and  at  Morden  Park  his  friend. 
Sir  Robert  Clayton,  erected  a monument  to  his  memory. 
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Hilary  Kenen  evidently  was  consulted  by  Mr.  Firmin  as 
one  of  the  leading  Huguenot  mercers  of  the  day.  *A  prominent 
man  in  Huguenot  circles  he  must  have  been,  for,  coming  over 
here  from  Bordeaux  in  1685  and  bringing  his  wealth  with  him, 
he  used  the  means  it  gave  to  champion  the  cause  of  the  refugees. 
At  his  own  expense  he  translated  and  published  two  editions 
of  Claude’s  Plaintes  des  Protestans.  The  publication  of  the  first 
edition,  in  1686,  created  a great  stir,  and  on  Barillon’s  complaint, 
as  Macaulay  tells  us,  James  II  ‘ in  full  council  declared  it  as  his 
pleasure  that  Claude’s  libel  should  be  burned  by  the  hangman 
before  the  Royal  Exchange.’  To  Judge  Jeffreys’s  protests,  as 
to  the  wisdom  of  doing  so,  he  replied  : 

‘ My  resolution  is  taken.  It  has  become  the  fashion  to  treat 
Kings  disrespectfully,  and  they  must  stand  by  each  other.  One 
King  should  always  take  another’s  part,  and  I have  particular 
reasons  for  showmg  this  respect  to  the  King  of  France.’ 

In  accordance  with  this  order  both  the  English  and  French 
editions  were  burnt  at  the  Royal  Exchange  on  May  8,  1686. 
Under  date  May  5,  Evelyn  comments  : 

‘ so  mighty  a power  and  ascendant  here  had  the  French  Ambassador, 
who  was  doubtless  in  great  indignation  at  the  pious  and  truly 
generous  charity  of  all  the  Nation  for  the  reliefe  of  those  miserable 
sufferers  who  came  over  for  shelter.’ 

The  recent  collection,  despite  King  James’s  efforts,  had  been 
one  of  the  largest  ever  known. 

The  second  edition,  published  in  1707,  was  practically 
bought  up  and  destroyed  by  the  Papists.  The  following  year 
a third  edition  was  brought  out  by  William  Redmayne,  the 
printer’s  letter,  or  preface,  revealing  the  authorship  of  the  work. 
In  this  preface  Reneu  mentions  the  fate  of  his  second  edition, 
stating  that  as  a result 

‘ the  very  children  of  the  refugees  themselves,  who  either  came  here 
very  young,  or  else  who  are  born  here,  do  not  know  the  cause  of  the 
exile  and  transmigration  of  their  fathers  and  mothers.’ 

He  also  takes  up  the  allegations,  then  current  among  English- 
men, as  to  the  refugees  being  of  the  lowest  rank  and  intelligence, 
by  citing  that  the  refugees  had  belonged  to  the  ducal  class 
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downwards,  and  declaring  that  money  was  necessary  for  their 
escape,  at  least  £20,000  having  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
shipowners  for  passage  money  alone. 

From  this  we  can  gather  the  character  of  the  man  who 
stands  out  as  the  principal  in  the  struggle  of  the  Eoyal  Lustring 
Company  to  maintain  its  monopoly  of  the  English  market  in 
the  silk  trade. 

The  history  of  the  Company’s  formation  is  not  without 
interest.  Smiles  mentions  that 

‘ a common  workman  named  Mongeorge  brought  them  [the  London 
Weavers]  the  secret,  recently  discovered,  of  giving  lustre  to  silk 
taffety  ; and  thenceforward  Spitalfields  enjoyed  a large  share  of  the 
trade  for  which  Lyons  had  been  so  famous.’  ^ 

Among  the  witnesses  at  the  trial  in  the  House  of  Lords  is 
one  of  the  same  name,  who  stated  that  he  came  over  here 
about  a year  and  a half  before  the  Eevolution — ^say  June 
1687 — =with  his  father,  who  was  a dresser  of  silk.  Seven 
months  later — say  February  1688 — -they  were  sent  for  by 
Barillon,  the  French  Ambassador  here  at  that  period,  and 
offered  good  employment  in  France.  Evidently  they  were  in 
some  sort  of  trouble,  which  gave  rise  to  this  offer,  for  £75  was 
given  them  to  clear  up  debts  owing  here,  and  another  £75  by 
draft  on  Eouen.  Armed  with  a letter  of  introduction  to 
Louvois,  they  set  out  for  Paris  and  spent  a Tveary  four  months 
seeking  audience  of  the  Minister.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they 
obtained  it,  only  to  be  told  that  they  had  been  paid  their 
money,  and  he  could  do  nothing  more  for  them.  Disheartened 
and  failing  to  obtain  employment,  they  set  out  for  England, 
the  father  being  captured  and  imprisoned,  the  son  finally 
reaching  this  country  disguised  as  an  Italian  in  the  autumn  of 
1688. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  it  is  significant  that  on  November  23, 
1688,  a patent  for  the  making  of  alamodes  and  lustrings  was 
granted  to  Peter  de  Cloux,  Paul  Cloudesley  and  William 
Sherrard.  The  so-called  Eevolution  followed  and  Peter  de 
Cloux,  who  was  a Papist,  fled  the  country.  Although  work 
had  been  started  with  two  looms,  the  development  of  the  patent 

^ Smiles,  Huguenots  in  England  and  Ireland  (ed.  1876),  p.  289. 
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was  shelved  for  four  years,  when  the  manufacture  was  taken 
up  by  Mr.  Louis  Gervais,  Hilary  Reneu’s  name  being  associated 
with  Paul  Cloudesley,  Peter  Le  Keux  and  138  others,  in  1692, 
in  a further  patent  for  the  same  manufacture,  a company  being 
formed  to  work  the  process. 

Historians  are  not  always  strictly  accurate,  for  Dr.  Gardner 
states  : 

‘ The  manufacture  of  lustrings  and  alamodes,  then  articles  in 
general  use,  which  previously  to  the  settlement  of  the  French 
Refugees  in  Spitalfields  had  been  imported  from  France,  was  in  the 
year  1692  brought  to  a state  of  considerable  perfection  ; the  persons 
engaged  therein  were  this  year  incorporated  by  Charter  under  the 
name  of  “the  royal  lustring  company  ” and  obtained  from  parlia- 
ment an  act,  prohibiting  the  importation  of  'foreign  lustrings  and 
alamodes  ’ ^ 

• — omitting  any  reference  to  Mongeorge  and  his  disclosure  of 
the  secret  held  by  the  Lyons  weavers,  or  of  the  patent  issued. 

Smiles  in  his  reference  proceeds  : 

‘ To  ])rotect  tlie  English  manufacturer  the  import  duties  on  French 
"silks  was  at  first  trebled.  In  1692,  five  years  after  the  Revocation, 
the  manufacturers  of  lustrings  and  alamode  silks  were  incorporated 
by  charter  under  the  name  of  The  Royal  Lustring  Company  ; 
shortly  after  which  they  obtained  from  Parliament  an  Act  entirely 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  of  like  sorts.  Strange 
to  say,  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  claimed  this  degree  of 
protection  was  that  the  manufacture  of  these  articles  in  England 
had  now  reached  a greater  degree  of  perfection  than  was  attained 
by  foreigners — a reason  which  ought  to  have  rendered  them  inde- 
pendent of  all  legislative  interest  in  their  favour.’  ^ 

It  depends  on  which  way  the  wind  blows  ! At  that  moment 
the  Company  was  applying  for  its  charter  ; later,  when  it  w^as 
complaining  of  the  loss  of  trade  from  the  smuggling  of  French 
silks,  the  evidence  of  Peter  Lauze,  one  of  Reneu’s  employees, 
who  had  lived  in  Lyons  over  thirty  years  and  dealt  in  lustrings, 
went  to  show  that  in  1698  there  were  in  that  city  2500  master 
weavers  and  4000  looms  used  in  making  alamodes,  each  loom 

1 Lardner,  Silk  Manufacture,  p.  60. 

^ Smiles,  Huguenots  in  England  and  Ireland  (ed.  1876),  p.  270. 
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making  ten  to  twelve  pieces — roughly  8000-9000  yards — -a  year, 
and  that  when  the  trade  was  unrestricted,  seven  or  eight  firms 
in  this  country  had  taken  goods  to  the  value  of  100,000  crowns, 
or  £25,000,  yearly. 

A curious  addition  to  this  evidence,  considering  his  position 
and  connexion  with  the  Company,  was  that  lustrings  were 
only  made  in  Lyons,  a contradiction  to  the  claim  made  by  the 
Company  to  the  manufacture  of  these  very  goods. 

The  Company  formed  by  Louis  Gervais  and  the  others  in 
1692  had  a capital  of  £60,000,  divided  into  2400  shares  of  £25 
each,  issued  at  a premium  of  £5.  Goudet’s  application  for 
shares  was  declined.  One  reason  for  this  would  have  been 
that,  to  avoid  any  protest  by  the  trade  workmen  against  the 
granting  of  its  charter,  Keneu,  as  the  prime  mover,  had 
informed  the  weavers  working  for  Goudet  and  his  colleagues 
that  they  were  smugglers,  and  for  every  piece  of  goods  sold  for 
the  weavers  these  men  had  sold  one  hundred  of  foreign  make, 
and  what  was  more  important,  he  offered  the  weavers  employ- 
ment with  the  Company  at  a higher  wage  per  piece  than  they 
were  paid,  thus  depriving  Goudet  and  his  friends  of  all  their 
English  supplies  and  of  any  apparent  reason  for  continuing 
business. 

It  is  not  easy  to  excuse  the  ruthless  methods  adopted  by 
Hilary  Eeneu  towards  Goudet  and  his  associates,  except  for 
an  honest  disapproval  of  their  mode  of  business  and  the  feeling 
that  such  men  were  bringing  dishonour  on  the  reputation  of 
the  Huguenot  colony  in  London.  Goudet  and  his  confederates, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  just  out  to  make  money,  and  while,  in 
the  establishment  of  the  Company,  the  information  conveyed 
to  the  journeymen  weavers  was  doubtless  correct,  the  offer  of 
employment  at  higher  wages,  apart  from  business  enterprise, 
may  possibly  have  been  from  a wish  to  better  their  condition, 
although,  according  to  Goudet,  the  men  were  discharged  after 
the  Company  had  trained  its  own  apprentices  to  take  these 
men’s  places.  The  former  is  borne  out  rather  by  Mr.  Keneu’s 
connexion  with  the  House  of  Charity  in  Spitalfields,  mention 
of  which  is  made  in  the  legacy  given  to  Eeneu  by  M.  de  Gastigny, 
the  founder  of  ‘ La  Providence  ’ (the  French  Hostel  at  Victoria 
Park),  and  of  which,  but  for  his  death  prior  to  its  foundation 
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in  1718,  Reneu  would  undoubtedly  have  been  an  original 
director,  his  brother  Peter  taking  his  place. 

It  was  possibly  due  to  Hilary  Eeneu  that  the  Company 
started  work  at  Ipswich,  where  the  manufactures  founded  there 
for  the  refugees  had  got  into  a bad  state.  According  to  the 
Company’s  list  the  looms  in  use  at  Ipswich  amounted  to 
ninety-eight,  so  that  Eeneu’s  timely  assistance  must  have 
been  of  great  value  to  this  particular  little  colony. 

As  for  Goudet,  deprived  of  his  workmen,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  should  continue  smuggling,  ultimate^ 
gathering  around  him  other  smugglers  into  a league  against  the 
Company.  The  Combine,  which  was  assisted  by  a split  in  the 
Company’s  ranks,  finally  numbered  thirty-eight  in  all,^  ten  of 
whom  were  convicted  smugglers,  so  that,  so  far  as  brains  went, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  formation  of  the  Combine  left  nothing 
to  be  desired.  Included  in  it  were  Stephen  Seignoret  and  his 
partner,  Eene  Badouin,  of  Lombard  Street,  men  of  high 
standing  in  the  silk  and  wool  trade,  and  coupled  with  them  was 
another  man  of  position,  Nicholas  Santhini,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  join  in  their  financial  operations  in  the  past. 
Seignoret  was  convicted  of  smuggling  in  1694  by  a somewhat 
singular  chance.  Parliament  that  year  ordered  all  taffetas 
and  lustrings  to  be  sealed  by  the  Customs,  and  1300  pieces  of 
taffetas  were  discovered  at  Seignoret ’s  house  on  which  no 
duty  had  been  paid.  Por  this  he  was  prosecuted  and  fined, 
the  conviction  probably  throwing  him  into  the  arms  of  Goudet 
and  Barrau.  Seignoret ’s  attorney,  John  Pearce,  followed  his 
client,  and  with  the  addition  of  another  mercer,  Peter  Dihearce, 
we  have  the  seven  principal  men  in  the  combine. 

Ample  means  were  not  lacking,  and,  by  consolidating  the 

^ The  men  concerned  in  this  counter  move  were  John  Goudet  * and  his 
partners,  David  Barrau  * and  Peter  Longue ville,*  Stephen  Seignoret,*  Rene 
Badouin,  Nicholas  Santhini,  Peter  Dihearce,  and  an  English  attorney  who 
had  acted  for  Seignoret,  John  Pearce ; the  lesser  or  occasional  helpers  being 
John  Dumaistre,*  Francis  Grubert,*  Theodore  Haultain,  Bontandon,  Thomas 
Hatton,  Peter  Barilleau,  Peter  Gorey,  Anthony  Didier,  Diana  Mason,  Joseph 
Buckle,  Edward  Singleton,  John  Courbozier,  William  Wragg,  Arthur  Goodwin, 
Ferdinand  Ravaud,  Gaspar  Bedfort,  Bartholomew  Middy,*  John  Gairault, 
Peter  Debilly,  John  Auriol,*  Isaac  Auriol,*  Peter  Montbrun,  Mrs.  Parthon, 
John  Deseme,*  Peter  du  Livier,  John  Pander,  Henry  Collins,  Smith,  Phillips, 
John  Guygier,  Mrs.  Poole,  William  Wade,  Roger  Beart,  Matthew  Slantding, 
Francis  Neave,  Thomas  Dewy,  Mandre,  Fowsey.  [*  Convicted  smugglers.] 
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arrangements  previously  carried  on  individually,  the  Combine 
was  very  soon  in  a position  to  effect  w^holesale  the  smuggling 
of  silks  into  England,  with  an  export  of  wool  to  France,  making 
a handsome  profit  from  each. 

A silk  mercer  at  Eotterdam,  named  Delamotte,  was 
appointed  as  principal  agent.  Connexions  between  London 
and  the  Lyons  merchants  were  maintained  by  a relative  of 
Seignoret,  Ferdinand  Ravaud,  who  travelled  to  and  fro 
arranging  for  consignments.  Boats  were  hired  and  passes 
obtained  from  the  French  authorities  for  the  captains.  Cargoes 
were  sent  to  Holland,  where  Delamotte  changed  the  seals  on 
the  silks  from  French  to  Dutch,  and  consigned  them  as  such 
to  England,  the  cargoes  being  landed  at  places  arranged,  and 
conveyed  by  agents  to  London,  these  latter  agents  in  turn 
seeing  to  the  export  of  the  wool  from  England  to  France. 
It  seems  an  impudent  thing  to  have  done,  but  Wivenhoe  in 
Essex,  close  to  the  Company’s  factory  at  Ipswich,  was  one  of 
the  landing-places  selected,  though  otherwise  the  coast  of  Kent 
and  Sussex  was  chosen,  probably  as  more  convenient  for  the 
purpose.  Great  care  was  needed,  and  for  correspondence 
purposes  a code  was  used,  all  concerned  using  aliases  by  which 
they  were  known.  A banker  in  London,  named  Thomas 
Lambert,^  was  appointed  to  receive  and  distribute  the  moneys, 
and  in  fact  nothing  was  left  undone  to  organise  the  Combine 
on  a proper  business  footing. 

Of  this  the  Company  soon  became  aware  through  loss  of 
trade,  and  Reneu,  as  its  managing  director,  must  have  guessed 
the  source  of  the  trouble,  though  unable  to  place  the  actual 
offenders. 

His  activities,  however,  in  capturing  the  smuggled  goods 
were  sufficient  to  arouse  the  hostilities  of  the  Lyons  merchants, 
and  deliberate  plans  were  made  for  his  abduction.  In  March 
1698  the  ‘ designs,’  to  use  the  legal  phrase,  of  Diana  Mason, 
William  Wragg  and  Mr.  Courbozier,  were  the  subject  of  an 
investigation  by  the  Commons,  and  there  we  have  the  evidence 
of  Gabriel  Tahourdin,  a London  mercer,  that  in  June  1694  he 
was  offered  by  Mr.  Hoffman,  a Lyons  merchant,  some  alamodes 
then  in  Calais  and  Holland,  which  he  refused  to  buy.  On  this 
1 The  Fleece,  now  74  Lombard  Street  (Lloyds  Bank). 
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Hoffman,  whose  position  was  desperate,  let  loose  his  spleen 
against  the  Company,  whose  patent  he  had  been  told  in  London 
could  be  broken  for  100,000  crowns,  which  his  city  would 
willingly  provide,  and  particularly  in  regard  to  Eeneu,  whom 
he  considered  the  Company’s  chief  man,  that  means  would  be 
found  to  get  him  to  France.  This  was  supplemented  by  the 
testimony  of  Captain  Joseph  Sanders,  whose  boat,  hired  by 
the  Combine,  had  been  seized  and  condemned,  and  to  whom 
the  promise  of  Pearce  and  Courbozier  to  refund  him  for  his  loss 
had  not  been  fulfilled.  Sanders  details  the  various  offers  made 
to  him,  both  here  and  abroad,  in  one  case  that  of  the  profit  of 
three  voyages  if  carried  out.  The  idea  was  to  lure  Eeneu  with 
a tale  of  smuggled  goods  being  landed  from  a boat  down  the 
Thames,  and  to  get  him  on  to  a wherry  to  convey  him  to  the 
spot.  Once  aboard,  he  was  to  he  taken  to  a smack  awaiting 
the  conspirators  and,  assuming  wind  and  tide  were  favourable, 
to  land  him  at  Calais,  and  if  not  to  dump  him  on  the  Goodwin 
Sands.  So  as  to  make  sure  that  his  brother  Peter  was  not 
taken  in  error,  Hilary  Eeneu  was  duly  identified  in  Cheapside 
by  two  of  the  conspirators  in  England,  and  the  plan  only  failed 
owing  to  Sanders’s  defection.  On  April  20,  1698,  a resolution 
by  the  House  of  Commons  : 

‘ That  Mr.  Hilary  Eeneu,  for  the  great  Service  done  this  Kingdom, 
in  promoting  the  manufacture  of  Alamodes  and  Lustrings  and 
discovering  the  fraudulent  Importations  thereof,  and  Exportation  of 
Wool,  deserves  the  Countenance  and  Protection  of  the  Government  ’ 

seems  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  it  considered  Eeneu  even  then 
in  danger  of  abduction,  though  how  far  this  resolution  helped 
to  protect  him  is  a question. 

The  interception  of  a letter,  signed  ‘ G.  & B.,’  dated 
January  31,  1695/6,  addressed  to  Nicholas  Baudran,  a banker 
at  Paris,  enclosing  the  French  passport  for  an  English  mariner 
and  his  ship,  with  a draft  for  £456  10s.  and  instructions  for 
its  renewal,  gave  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  smugglers  were 
concerned,  and  the  letter  was  sent  to  the  Company,  as  chiefly 
concerned.  Eeneu’s  ability  is  shown  by  the  way  he  dealt  with 
the  matter.  One  of  his  employees,  Daniel  Badouin,  had  served 
de  la  Motte  for  two  years  from  1690  as  inspector,  and  during 
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that  period  had  managed  to  learn  many  details  as  to  the  smug- 
gling trade  carried  on  between  French  merchants  and  many  of 
those  now  in  the  Combine.  From  him  Eeneu  learnt  that  great 
quantities  of  silks  had  been  sent  to  Wapping,  whereupon  he 
promptly  sent  a parcel  of  two  or  three  pieces  there  for  sale,  and 
in  this  way  ascertained  the  name  of  one  agent.  The  next  step 
was  to  pose  as  a purchaser  on  a large  scale  and  to  arrange  for  the 
goods  to  be  delivered  at  places  named,  to  be  shown  on  produc- 
tion of  a talty.  On  hearing  that  some  parcels  were  awaiting  his 
inspection,  Kape,  his  manager,  was  sent  with  another  employee, 
named  George  Fido,  to  ‘ discover  ’ the  silks.  To  Fido’s  query 
why  he  did  not  at  once  seize  the  goods,  Piape  gave  a tale  of 
‘ a Factor  belonging  to  Lyons,  not  being  able  to  get  his  Master 
to  increase  his  Wages,  was  resolved  to  betray  him,  and  that  if 
he  should  seize  that  small  Parcel  he  should  lose  a better  Prize.’ 
In  all  three  visits  were  made,  on  November  5,  9 and  20,  Piape 
averring  to  Fido  that  these  silks  all  belonged  to  the  same  man. 
Fido  noticed  that  Eeneu  handed  a tally  to  Eape  on  each 
occasion,  but  was  quite  unaware  what  it  meant,  and,  when  later 
Eeneu  asked  him  to  sv>^ear  to  having  seen  the  silks,  he  did  so 
before  Sir  Eobert  Clayton.  The  sworn  information  was  duly 
passed  on  to  the  Custom  House,  and  resulted  in  the  seizure  of 
forty  pieces  of  smuggled  silks. 

This  was  doubtless  a preliminary  to  the  discovery  of  the 
firm  ‘ G.  & B.,’  but  actual  proof  as  to  its  being  Goudet  & Barrau 
was  not  forthcoming  until  early  in  1697,  when  a warrant  was 
issued  on  April  23  for  the  arrest  of  Goudet  and  the  impounding 
of  his  books  and  papers.  Even  then  three  months  passed 
before  the  warrant  was  executed,  and  then  only  after  taking 
the  Attorney-General’s  opinion.  This  law  officer  advised  that 
the  warrant  should  be  served  by  a discreet  messenger  and  that 
he  personally  should  examine  Goudet  if  necessary,  but  that 
bail  could  not  be  refused,  ‘ as  the  proofs  were  no  stronger.’  On 
this  Goudet  was  arrested,  bail  being  granted  on  June  18,  his 
books  being  retained  for  inspection.  The  latter  furnished 
evidence  of  importance.  Goudet,  to  keep  matters  strictly 
private,  had  written  up  his  letter-book  personally,  and  the 
letter  intercepted,  signed  ‘ G.  & B.,’  was  found  to  be  in  a 
similar  handwriting.  In  addition  to  this,  Goudet,  in  writing 
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a letter  of  protest  to  the  Crown  Office,  stupidly  made  use  of 
an  envelope  similar  to  the  one  in  which  the  former  letter  had 
been  sent,  thus  finally  removing  any  doubt  of  his  guilt.  On 
July  13  a warrant  was  issued  against  Eavaud,  the  intermediary 
between  Lyons  and  London,  but  he  had  already  left  the 
country.  After  summoning  Peter  Longueville  to  explain  his 
connexion  with  the  firm,  the  law  officer  decided  that  both  he 
and  Barrau  were  Goudet’s  partners  and  should  be  prosecuted, 
warrants  in  their  cases  being  issued  on  November  4.  The  inves- 
tigation of  the  firm’s  books  was  necessarily  an  intricate  matter 
and  at  one  period,  to  Goudet’s  indignation,  there  was  a request 
made  that  the  Company  should  be  called  in  to  assist.  This, 
however,  was  vetoed,  and  the  suggestion  made  that,  if  necessary; 
the  Treasury  could  help.  The  inspection  of  Lambert’s  books,  a 
corollary  to  those  of  Goudet’s,  'involved  Seignoret  with  his 
partners,  his  attorney  Pearce,  and  another  mercer,  John 
Dihearce.  Eeports  of  the  investigation  were  furnished  periodi- 
cally to  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  it  is  of  these  that  Macaulay  writes  : 

‘ The  Commons  had,  soon  after  they  met,  appointed  a Committee 
to  enquire  into  the  state  of  trade,  and  had  referred  to  this  Committee 
several  petitions  from  merchants  and  manufacturers  who  complained 
that  they  were  in  danger  of  being  undersold  and  who  asked  for 
additional  protection. 

‘ A highly  curious  report  on  the  importation  of  silks  and  the 
exportation  of  wool  was  soon  presented  to  the  House.  It  was  in 
that  age  believed  by  all  but  a very  few  speculative  men  that  the 
sound  commercial  policy  was  to  keep  out  of  the  country  the  delicate 
and  brilliantly  tinted  textures  of  southern  looms,  and  to  keep  in 
the  country  the  raw  material  on  which  most  of  our  looms  were 
employed.  It  was  now  fully  proved  that,  during  eight  years  of  war, 
the  textures  which  it  was  thought  desirable  to  keep  out  had  been 
constantly  coming  in,  and  the  material  which  it  was  thought 
-desirable  to  keep  in  had  been  constantly  going  out.  This  interchange, 
an  interchange,  as  it  was  imagined,  pernicious  to  England,  had  been 
chiefly  managed  by  an  association  of  Huguenot  refugees,  residing 
in  London.  Whole  fleets  of  boats  with  illicit  cargoes  had  been 
passing  between  Kent  and  Picardy.  The  loading  and  unloading 
had  taken  place  sometimes  in  Romsey  Marsh,  sometimes  on  the 
beach  under  the  cliffs  between  Dover  and  Folkestone.  All  the 
inhabitants  of  the  south-eastern  coast  were  in  the  plot.  It  was  a 
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common  saying  that,  if  a gallows  were  set  up  every  quarter  of  a 
mile  along  the  coast,  the  trade  would  still  go  on  briskly.  It  had 
been  discovered,  some  years  before,  that  the  vessels  and  the  hiding 
places  which  were  necessary  to  the  business  of  the  smuggler  had 
frequently  afforded  accommodation  to  the  traitor.  The  report 
contained  fresh  evidence  upon  this  point.  It  was  proved  that  one 
of  the  contrabandists  had  provided  the  vessel  in  which  the  ruffian 
O’Brien  had  carried  Scum  Goodman  over  to  France.’  ^ 

Incidentally  the  last  offence  was  that  of  the  Englishman 
Pearce,  and  did  not  concern  the  Huguenot  smugglers. 

The  Commons  Journal  of  1698  is  full  of  complaints  from  the 
various  trades  and  guilds,  including  the  Eoyal  Lustring  Co. 
The  latter,  on  February  18,  lodged  a petition  stating  : 

‘ That  Two  years  since  they  had  Two  Hundred  Looms  at  Work 
in  London  and  Ipswich  by  means  whereof  many  Hundreds  of  Poor 
were  employed  ; but  lately  the  French  Smugglers  have  fraudulently 
imported  great  Quantities  of  French  Alamodes  and  Lustrings,  as 
appears  by  a copy  of  a French  pass  annexed  to  the  Petition.’ 

The  Company  seem  to  have  had  good  cause  of  complaint, 
for,  in  proof  of  its  former  trade.  Major  Le  Keux,  the  Deputy 
Governor,  furnished  a list  of  678  looms  at  work  in  1695/6, 
which  rather  seems  to  discredit  the  statement  in  its  petition. 
The  only  explanation  seems  to  be  that  the  list  was  of  an  earlier 
date  still,  possibly  the  first  year  or  so  of  the  Company’s  exist- 
ence. The  list  was  prepared  from  the  Company’s  books  and 
sworn  to  by  James  Dargent,  one  of  its  employees,  and  yet 
again  the  evidence  of  Daniel  Eape,  the  manager  of  the  Company, 
following  that  of  the  Deputy  Governor,  reduced  the  figure  to 
merely  forty  or  fifty  looms  at  work  in  April  1698.  The  main 
idea  was  no  doubt  to  show  the  depredations  of  the  smugglers 
on  the  English  manufactures,  but  it  does  look  like  exaggeration 
on  the  part  of  the  Company’s  officials  in  trying  to  prove  their 
point.  At  any  rate  the  Company  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
House  of  Commons  that  their  case  was  of  serious  importance 
to  the  State,  for,  as  Macaulay  continues  : 

‘ Not  content  with  prospective  legislation  the  Commons  unani- 
mously determined  to  treat  the  offences  which  the  Committee  had 
brought  to  light  as  high  crimes  against  the  State,  and  to  employ 

^ Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.  (ed.  1880),  p.  657. 
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against  a few  cunning  mercers  in  Nicholas  Lane  and  Old  Jewry  all 
the  gorgeous  and  cumbrous  machinery  which  ought  to  be  reserved 
for  the  delinquencies  of  great  Ministers  and  Judges.  It  was  resolved, 
without  a division,  that  several  Frenchmen  and  one  Englishman, 
who  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  the  contraband  trade,  should  be 
impeached.’  ^ 

The  Articles  of  Impeachment,  dated  May  16,  1698,  included 
the  mercers  John  Goudet,  David  Barrau,  Peter  Longueville, 
Stephen  Seignoret,  Eene  Badouin,  Nicholas  Santhini  and  John 
Dihearce,  with  the  attorney  John  Pearce.  They  were  charged, 
inter  alia,  during  the  period  betw^een  August  24,  1689,  and 
September  10,  1697,  wdth  associating,  combining  and  con- 
federating with  others  in  trading  with  France,  the  conveyance 
from  justice  of  divers  criminals  out  of  England,  and  the 
counterfeiting  of  the  Custom  House  seal.  To  their  number 
were  added  later  John  Dumaistre  and  John  Auriol,  warrants 
in  their  case  being  issued  on  May  20,  1698 — Auriol  evading 
justice  by  promptly  leaving  for  Holland. 

Pending  the  hearing  of  the  trial,  the  prisoners  were  released 
on  bail,  and  the  names  of  the  sureties  offered  are  of  interest. 
Goudet  and  Barrau  offered  : 


Thomas  Garraway 
David  Malet  . 
Peter  Faget 
John  Baptist  Peters 
William  Murray 
Edward  Harris 
David  Bosanquet 


Esqre. 

Merchant. 

Draper. 

. Attorney. 
Merchant. 
Packer. 
Merchant. 


Peter  Faget  being  accepted  for  Goudet,  and  David  Malet  with 
John  Cox,  clothier,  being  accepted  for  Barrau. 

In  the  case  of  Seignoret,  Badouin  and  Santhini,  the  following 
were  put  forward  : 


Robert  Lancashire 
William  Sheppard 
John  Hullo 
Peter  Gray 
Issac  Bernard  . 
Noah  Houssaye 


Mercer. 

Goldsmith. 

Pewterer. 

Packer. 

Haberdasher. 

Merchant. 


^ Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.  (ed.  1880),  pp.  657,  658. 
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These  being  accepted,  two  for  each,  in  the  order  named. 
For  Dihearce  there  were  offered  : 


Thomas  Payne 
William  Pate  . 
Claudius  Denize 
John  James  David 
Edward  Harris 


Goldsmith. 

Draper. 

Gentleman. 

Mercer. 

Packer. 


The  two  first  standing  as  bondsmen. 

Peter  Longueville  seems  to  have  disassociated  himself 
entirely  from  Goudet  and  Barrau,  for  not  only  were  separate 
counsel  briefed  by  him.  Sir  Bartholomew^  Shore  and  Mr.  (later 
Sir  Edward)  Northey,  for  which  the  Lords’  consent  was  obtained 
on  June  7,  but  his  sureties  also  are  offered  separately.  These 


were  : 


David  Prole  ....  Merchant. 

Nicholas  Tourton  . . . ,, 

Samuel  Guigier  ...  ,, 

John  Cox  ....  Clothwmrker. 

Harry  Barnaby  . . . Packer. 

The  two  first  being  accepted,  John  Cox  apparently  being 
willing  to  assist  by  standing  for  Barrau. 

On  June  27  John  Dumaistre  gave  his  recognisances,  which 
were  guaranteed  by  : 


Edward  Lambert 
Gabriel  Tahourdin  and 
John  Palmer. 

The  names  of  the  various  sureties  show,  to  a certain  extent, 
the  standing  of  the  accused,  and  that  the  fight  between  Eeneu 
and  the  Combine  was,  so  to  speak,  one  between  giants  of  the 
trade.^ 


The  following  day,  June  28,  the  accused,  excluding  Longue- 
ville and  Dumaistre,  appeared  at  the  Bar  and  on  bended  knees 
withdrew^  their  pleas  and  answers  to  the  impeachment  ; 
Dumaistre  following  the  same  course  on  the  30th.  On  July  2 
judgment  was  pronounced,  the  guilty  parties  being  fined  and 
committed  to  Newgate  until  the  fines  were  paid  ; Pearce,  in 
addition,  being  given  a term  of  imprisonment  for  his  assistance 


1 See  the  Bankers’  list,  given  later. 
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in  the  transport  of  the  political  offenders  abroad.  Continuing 
Macaulay’s  version  : 

‘ At  one  time  it  was  thought  the  trials  would  last  till  the  partridge 
shooting  began.  But  the  defendants,  having  little  hope  of  acquittal, 
and  not  wishing  that  the  Peers  should  come  to  the  business  of  fixing 
the  punishment  in  the  temper  which  was  likely  to  be  the  effect  of 
an  August  passed  in  London,  very  wisely  declined  to  give  their 
lordships  unnecessary  trouble,  and  pleaded  guilty.  The  sentences 
were  consequently  lenient.  The  French  offenders  were  merely 
fined  ; and  the  fines  probably  did  not  amount  to  a fifth  part  of  the 
sums  which  they  had  realised  by  unlawful  traffic.’  ^ 

As  a matter  of  fact  the  fines  appear  to  have  been  based  on 
the  prisoners’  ability  to  pay.  This  was  ascertained  by  official 
enquiries,  supplemented  by  information  furnished  by  Eeneu, 
upon  whose  estimate,  curiously  enough,  the  Lords  seem  to  have 
based  the  fines.  Seignoret,  credited  with  being  worth  £80,000 
to  £100,000  officially,  and  by  Eeneu  at  £50,000,  was  fined 
£10,000,  or  one-fifth  of  Eeneu’s  figure  ; Eene  Badouin,  his 
partner,  in  the  same  way  £3000,  and  Santhini  £1500.  Goudet, 
^ on  the  other  hand,  was  fined  on  the  basis  of  one-quarter  of  his 
personal  wealth,  as  also  Barrau,  his  partner — or  to  put  it  into 
figures,  25  per  cent,  as  against  the  wealthier  men’s  fines  of 
20  per  cent. 

Seignoret  and  his  partner,  Badouin,  could  well  afford  the 
fines  imposed,  and,  repenting  of  their  sins,  became  respected 
members  of  society.  They  both  shared  in  the  foundation 
of  La  Providence,  Seignoret  dying  in  1719  and  leaving  £600 
to  the  Hospital.  The  death  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Got,  is 
recorded  in  the  Historical  Register  of  June  1734,  as  ‘ a French 
lady,  reckoned  worth  upwards  of  £30,000,’  her  will  actually 
disposing  of  £50,000.  Seignoret’s  sister,  Suzanne,  married 
Marc  Anthoine  Eavaud,  one  of  whose  sons  married  Suzanne, 
daughter  of  Major-General  La  Melonniere. 

Eene  Badouin  married  shortly  after  the  trial,  and  died  in 
1728  ; he  was  buried  in  St.  Mary,  Aldermanbury,  where  a stone 
records  his  many  virtues. 

Probably  of  the  whole  Combine  Goudet  suffered  the  most, 
for  the  fine,  coupled  with  the  loss  of  business  during  the  trial, 

^ Macaulay,  Hist.  Eng.  (ed.  1880),  p.  658. 
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must  have  impoverished  him,  though  apparently  he  was  not 
ruined.  The  Eegister  of  St.  Martin  Orgars  gives  him  as  a 
merchant  in  Cannon  Street  in  1713,  and  he  also  figures  as 
‘ Ancien  ’ of  that  church,  so  evidently  he  was  helped  through 
his  difficulties,  more  than  probably  by  Seignoret  and  his  other 
colleagues. 

Macaulay  comments  : 

‘ The  penalty  for  importing  French  silks  was  made  more  severe. 
An  Act  was  passed  which  gave  to  a joint  stock  Company  an  absolute 
monopoly  of  lustrings  for  a term  of  fourteen  years.  The  fruit  of 
these  wise  counsels  was  such  as  might  have  been  foreseen.  French 
silks  were  still  imported  ; and  long  before  the  term  of  fourteen  years 
had  expired  the  funds  of  the  Lustring  Company  had  been  spent,  its 
offices  had  been  shut  up,  and  its  very  name  had  been  forgotten  at 
Jonathans  and  Carraways.’  ^ 

Here  the  historian  makes  a slip,  for  in  1711  Eeneu  appeared 
again  with  a congratulatory  address  by  the  Company  on  the 
escape  of  the  minister  Harley  from  assassination  and  the 
exposure  of  the  Papist  designs  on  the  Crown,  though  the  lists 
he  gives  of  the  Company’s  shareholders  and  workmen  are  once 
again  those  for  the  year  1695.  As  a fact,  the  charter  of  the 
Company  was  renewed  in  1711,  and  it  was  based  on  this  that 
the  shares  rose  in  the  South  Sea  Bubble  of  1720  from  £5  2s.  6d. 
to  £105.  The  latter,  however,  proved  its  undoing,  for  the 
Company’s  charter  was  shortly  after  cancelled  by  order  of  the 
Lords  Justices,  resulting  on  the  enquiry  which  followed  the 
general  ruin  caused  by  the  speculation  at  that  time. 

To  close,  the  fines,  £19,000  in  all,  were  voted  by  Parliament 
to  the  building  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  then  about  to  be 
inaugurated,  on  which  the  historian  makes  the  comment, 
equally  applicable  to-day,  that  : 

*'  few  of  those  who  now  gaze  on  the  noblest  of  European  Hospitals 
are  aware  that  it  is  a memorial  of  the  virtues  of  the  good  Queen 
Mary,  of  the  love  and  sorrow  of  William,  and  of  the  great  victory  of 
La  Hogue.’ 

And  we  might  add  that  fewer  still  have  ever  heard  of  this 
Huguenot  connexion  with  the  building  we  all  so  much  admire 
to-day. 


1 Op.  cit.,  p.  657. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


List  of  the  Names  of  the  Chief  Weavers  employed  by  the 
Royal  Lustring  Company,  and  the  Number  of  Looms 
UNDER  them  in  THE  YeAR  1698. 


James  Augier  . •4 

Edward  Andrews  . 2 

Edward  Abbott  . 2 

Stephen  Adcock  . 4 

Claude  Bellott  . 4 

Giles  Bordyer.  . 2 

John  Besson  . . 1 | 


Benjamin  Boouth  . 2 

Paul  Balliot  . . 1 

Abraham  Coquett  . 1 

John  Beesley  . 2 

James  Borain.  . 3 

Peter  Brune  . . 2 

John  Brand  . . 6 

Daniel  Baudovin  . 18 
Nicholas  Browne  . 5 

John  Betscomb  . 3 

John  Baterman  . 2 

Francis  Boirult  . 4 

Thomas  Burbidge  . 2 

Wm.  Bolton  . . 1 

r-  Paul  Barber  . . 1 

Richard  Bavett  . 2 

John  Beeton  . . 2 

John  Bard  . . 1 

John  Blewsee.  . 3 

Daniel  Benoit  . 1 

Nicolas  Coutelle  . 16 
Alexander  Cubbet  . 1 

John  Coroner  . .12 

John  Cornwell  . 4 

George  Langbrige  . 3 

Peter  Ludigois  . 3 

John  Lamon  . . 1 

Peter  Lemoine  . 1 

Robert  Andrews  . 1 

Jacob  Auboy  . 3 

Thomas  Andrews  . 1 

Daniel  Leduck  . 1 

Peter  Leginer.  . 1 

Robert  Melton  . 6 

Lewis  Malpison  . 3 

Richd.  Mainard  . 2 

Tout  Saint  Malherbe  1 
Francis  Martin  . 2 

John  Monford  . 2 

Stephen  Melot  . 2 

Noe  Marishall  . 2 

Mark  Morau  . , 3 

Isaac  Martin  . . 6 


Peter  Martin  . . 2 

Peter  Macon  . . 2 

Thomas  Maison  . 3 

John  Marishall  . 2 

Richard  Marwell  . 2 

Charles  Margatts  . 1 

Richard  Nicholson  . 8 

Edward  Ouldis  . 1 

Edward  Creeck  . 3 

James  Cossar  . 2 

Jasper  Clark  . . 3 

William  Cockall  . 1 

Lewis  Carrs  . 2 

Isaac  Chabanas  . 3 

George  Culvert  . 2 

John  Cabanel  . 12 
Thomas  Chandler  . 1 

Roger  Climson  . 3 

Charles  Chaufoyr  . 17 
Samuel  Clarck  . 16 
Simon  Cuvelier  . 2 

Isaac  Coullette  . 1 

Ant.  Clair  bout  . 1 

John  Chapelier  . 2 

Michael  Couveile  . 2 

Nicolas  Cary  . . 1 

John  Carpentier  . 3 

William  Cateler  . 1 

Isaac  Delfosse  . ( ) 
Francis  Deane  ^ . 6 

James  Dargent  . 17 
Henry  Deion  . . 4 

Samuel  Ducrowy  . 1 

Ant.  Delastre  . 1 

Nicolas  Descodin  . 2 

John  Doulbiere  . 1 

Baptist  Dupre  . 1 

Lewis  Davehel  . 1 

John  Debey  . . 1 

. . . ipian  Dalbyac.  9 
Peter  Deframaux  . 1 

John  Duboos  . 8 

Simon  Oliver  . . 2 

John  Peney  . . 4 

Daniel  Persons  . 5 

John  Peter  . . 6 

Mich.  Povein  . . 1 

John  Picard  . . 2 

William  Price.  . 3 

Isaac  Pein  . . 1 


Henry  Pett  . . 5 

Peter  Pinoll  . . 1 

William  Pro  bey  . 6 

Roger  Pinter  . . 3 

Thomas  Panteling  . 2 

David  Pouget  . 3 

Francis  Paty  . .4 

James  Gigner  . 2 

Daniel  Rape  . .17 

Andrew  Rutland  . 4 

George  Rombley  . 2 

Isaac  Roger  . . 2 

Samuel  Reed  . . 2 

Urbin  Robinson  . 1 

Nicolas  Ranson  . 2 

Simon  Roberts  . 1 

John  Dyer  . . 1 

John  Dugong  . 2 

James  Dubourg  . 2 

Peter  Donson . . 1 

John  Daly  . . 3 

John  Desplancke  . 9 

Edward  Dalbyking  . 3 

Paul  Dieulefiet  . 4 

John  Dansy  . . 1 

James  Dupre  . 2 

Frederick  Denis  . 1 

John  Delacomb  . 2 

Peter  Desman  . 2 

Robert  Exelby  . 2 

James  Ellum  . . 1 

George  Fido  . . 2 

James  Foveault  . 1 

Abraham  Faussier  . 3 

John  Fumelo  . 4 

Antony  Fabre  . 3 

John  Fromsteelt  . 1 

Charles  Fromager  . 1 

Peter  Gatout  . . 1 

Peter  Gautier  . 6 

Daniel  Giles  . . 2 

Elias  Grefeulhe  . 1 

Charles  Genings  . 4 

Thomas  Jenkins  . 2 

William  Greenwood  1 
Garet  Gareson  . 3 

Ralphael  Guilbert  . 1 

Samuel  Goulder  . 2 

Daniel  Goujon  . 1 

Leonard  Grinonau  . 6 
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Janies  Sauterel  . 3 

James  Souffe  . . 7 

Moses  Smith  . . 1 

Adam  Segrave  . 2 

Ezekial  Slater  . 3 

William  Somes  . 2 

Hugh  Shelton  . 3 

Nicolas  Smart  . 2 

William  Hook  . 2 

Thomas  Sanders  . 2 

Ant.  Sayoye  . . 2 

George  Sarell  . 3 

Thomas  Hurley  . 2 

Edward  Shelton  . 1 

John  Scarlate.  . 2 

Thomas  Swinburt  . 1 

Francis  Testu . . 18 

James  Trench  . 4 

Peter  Trench  . . 2 

Stephen  Touchar  . 2 

John  Trentingnan  . 6 

Paul  Troubet  . 1 

John  Trelman  . 1 

Charles  Touchar  . 2 

Stephen  Girod  . 2 

John  Halaran  . 1 

Henslet  Head.  . 3 

Ephr.  Howard  . 2 

Peter  Hauduroy  . 1 

Isaac  Husse  . . 2 

Jonas  Hanrott  . 2 

William  Hensly  . 3 

Richard  Harwood  . 1 

James  Harrison  . 1 

Thomas  Hutt  . 1 

Joseph  Hicks  . 1 

Jacob  Hap  . . 3 

Martin  Hays  . . 3 

Thomas  Jeffries  . 1 

Samuel  Julian  . 1 

William  Kandall  . 2 

Peter  Keys  . . 1 

Matthew  Leprovot  . 2 


Peter  Lelozier  . 2 

Stephen  Laforest  . 1 

Peter  Lagrand  . 1 

Nicholas  Lefebure  . 3 

Thomas  Lecanu  . 2 

John  Lott  . . 2 

Elias  Lewis  . . 1 

Isaiah  Lorrell  . 1 

William  Lemay  . 6 

Peter  Lesauvage  . 1 

Henry  Levessely  . 1 

James  Letelier  . 2 

William  Leniger  . 5 

John  Lovet  . . 1 

James  Ledoux  . 2 

Joseph  Vacher  . 2 

Peter  Udal  . . 1 

Peter  Valentine  . 1 

Jacob  Vivier  . . 2 

James  Venatier  . 4 

John  Vernier  . . 1 

Abraham  Velle  . 1 

Barent  Vandersael  . 1 

Claude  Vitoult  . 1 

William  Wicks  . 6 

Daniel  Williams  . 1 

Henry  Williams  . 2 

Thomas  Witherell  . 4 

Thomas  Waley  . 2 

Henry  Wigham  . 1 

Thomas  White  . 2 

John  White  . . 19 

William  Wilmott  . 6 

Richard  Ware  . 1 

Edward  Ward  . 1 


William  Weitherede  2 

In  London  . 670 

Paul  Alavoine  . 1 

Peter  Olovine  . 2 

Isaac  Allain  . . 2 

Nicholas  Arche ville . 1 

In  all,  768.1 


James  Bourdon  . 3 

Isaac  Bouchet  . 4 

Michael  Bernard  . 1 

Michael  Brunau  . 2 

Isaac  Lebrement  . 3 

Peter  Catany  . 5 

Abraham  Cherigny  . 2 

John  Capon  . . 3 

Samuel  Cartigny  . 1 

Nicholas  Cholett  . 1 

Gabriel  Catany  . 1 

John  Dufort  . . 4 

John  Faverau  . 5 

Daniel  Guiraud  . 3 

Abraham  Guiraud  . 2 

Lewis  Gumin . . 1 

Noel  Hauzell  . . 2 

James  Hazell  . . 5 

Andr.  Honeker  . 2 

James  Longas  . 5 

John  Lamille  . . 3 

James  Linet  . . 3 

Mark  Mulero  . . 3 

Francis  Maurin  . 1 

David  Olanier  . 2 

Lewis  Pelet  . . 4 

Peter  Picat  . . 2 

James  Plantier  . 3 

William  Poupee  . 1 

Lewis  Pourier  . 2 

Peter  Pillet  . . 1 

John  Quenes  . . 4 

Alexander  Resegine  1 
Joseph  Sauvage  . 2 

John  Scott  . . 3 

Peter  Tartin  . . 1 

Abraham  Verndron  2 

In  Ipswich  . 98 


Paul  Lacaux, 
Inspector  for  the  Com- 
pany at  Ipswich. 


Each  loom  makes  subsist  seven  or  eight, ^ one  with  another,  as  it  was 
formerly  observed. 

At  that  rate  768  looms  can  subsist  six  thousand  persons  and  upwards. 


The  list  is  dated  1698  as  appearing  in  the  House  of  Commons 
Journal,^  but  is  stated  by  Major  Le  Keux  to  be  that  of  1695/6. 

1 Looms  in  use,  not  weavers.  The  totals  given  are  as  they  appear  in  the 
list. 

2 See  particulars  by  Company,  given  further  on. 

3 Vol.  xii,  pp.  224,  22.5. 
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It  probably  represents  the  first  amalgamation  of  Goudet’s  weavers 
in  the  Company  in  1692.  Its  formation  is  curiously  scrappy  : indeed 
it  can  be  imagined  as  so  many  separate  lists,  pinned  together 
temporarily,  and  then  copied  out  as  complete,  without  any  attempt 
to  merge  the  lists  into  a properly  arranged  whole.  For  reference 
purposes  this  has  been  done  in  the  list  now  given  at  the  end.  The 
spelling  in  some  cases  creates  some  doubt,  certainly  in  the  second 
name  of  the  Ipswich  list,  obviously  Alavoine  but  given  as  Olovine. 
A reference  to  the  Weavers’  Company  lists  will  be  found  interest- 
ing, and  productive  of  curious  results.  Blewsee,  for  example, 
is  found  as  Bluzee,  and  whether  either  is  correct  is  a matter  for  the 
student,  who  will  probably  find  in  its  phonetical  spelling  another 
family  altogether.  Dufort  with  its  silent  ‘ t’  in  English  easily 
transposes  into  Dufour,  so  that,  quite  apart  from  translation  of 
French  names  into  English  equivalents,  these  lists  are  full  of  interest 
in  any  research  work. 

It  may  be  also  of  interest  to  add  that,  according  to  the  evidence 
given  in  support  of  the  Company’s  petition,  twelve  persons  found 
employment  through  each  loom  in  use.  These  are  given  as  ; 

Dyer,  loom-rnaker,  harness-maker,  reed-maker,  winder,  warper,  quill- 
boy,  dresser,  weaver,  under- weaver,  enterer,  undertaker. 


A statement  which  seems  exaggerated,  for,  of  these  twelve,  the  reader 
will  probably  allocate  three  only  to  each  loom,  the  remainder  being 
trade  suppliers. 

The  addresses  of  consignees  of  smuggled  goods  disclosed  in  the 
proceedings  will  be  useful  to  record.^  They  are  : 


Mrs.  Adams  and  Barilleau 
John  Deseyne 
Dulivier  and  Dihearce  . 
Middy 

Messrs.  Auriolls 
Fancier 

Gorey  .... 
Du  Maitre 

Montbrun  and  Debilly  . 

Gondett 

Grubert 


Adams  Court,  Broad  Street. 
Basinghall  Street. 

Nicholas  Lane. 

Basinghall  Street. 

Alderman  bury  Churchyard. 
Bucklersbury. 

Great  Queen  Street,  Guildhall. 
Lawrence  Lane. 

Bush  Lane. 

Old  Jewry. 

Sweething  Lane. 


The  accounts  kept  by  Thomas  Lambert,  the  banker,  revealed 
the  following  as  partners  in  the  Combine,  though  all  may  not  have 
been  so  at  the  time  of  the  proceedings,  for  Francis  Grubert  gave 
evidence  that  in  1694  he  had  paid  Thomas  Lambert  twenty  guineas 


The  spelling  is  as  given  in  the  Commons  Journal. 
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and  on  relinquishing  trade  was  repaid  his  money  on  Barraud’s 
order. 


Francis  Grubert. 

John  Du  Matre. 

John  Gowdet. 
Bartholemew  Middy. 
Peter  Longue ville. 
David  Barrau. 
William  Grover. 

Abel  Burroughs. 
Dickson. 

Chas.  Sherman. 

John  Warden. 
Thomas  Dewy. 

John  and  Jas.  Porter. 


Egerton. 

Issac  Rickecy. 

Robert  Norman. 

John  and  Isaac  Auriol. 
Thomas  Evans. 

Francis  Holmes. 

Peter  Barailleau. 
Joseph  Saunders. 

Peter  Gorey. 

Stephen  Seignoret. 
James  Tully. 

John  Muscaret. 

Thos.  Grible. 


Lawr.  Noakes. 
Wm.  Garlande. 
Hy.  Tapsfield. 
Richd.  Parker. 
John  de  Seyne. 
John  Harrison. 
John  Frankwell. 
Peter  Collier. 
Mary  Oliver. 
Thomas  Crouch. 
Joseph  Buckley. 
Edwd.  Singleton. 
1 Edwd.  Hasewell. 


Of  these,  Peter  Barailleau  appears  to  have  been  the  distributing 
agent,  for  439  packets  in  1692  and  141  in  1693  were  consigned  to 
him,  the  value  being  £69,600.  Between  1692  and  1694  other 
consignments  direct  by  Saunders  were  : 


John  Rigden 

(his 

Francis  Grubert 

7 

Hatton  . 

. 3 

partner) 

. 43 

Theodore  Haultain  . 

2 

Barailleau 

. 3 

Seignoret  & Co. 

. 11 

Dihearce 

5 

Gorey  . 

. 10 

John  Dumastre 

. 9 

Beautandon  . 

8 

The  evidence  given  is  full  of  interest,  but  space  does  not  allow 
of  giving  even  a precis ; one  fact  stands  out,  that,  despite  the 
Company’s  effort  to  rope  in  all  the  weavers,  Goudet  stated  that  in 
April  1697  he  had  400  looms  at  work,  and  made  better  stuff  than  the 
Company.  This  was  probably  correct,  for  on  December  25,  1697, 
an  application  was  made  by  Goudet  and  Barrau,  coupled  with 
Francis  Pousset  and  Andrew  Brieux,  for  a fourteen  years’  patent 
for  the  manufacture  of  silk  crape  and  white  silk  crape,  which 
they  claimed  ‘ to  be  in  such  perfection  as  to  be  no  difference 
between  them  and  the  manufacture  at  Bologne.’^  A list  of 
his  weavers  is  not  furnished ; otherwise  it  may  have  been  a 
confirmation  of  his  statement  that  the  Company  had  discharged 
the  weavers  induced  to  take  employment  as  soon  as  the  Company’s 
apprentices  had  qualified.  Rivalry  and  competition  in  trade  still 
continue  to  lead  to  expensive  litigation  ; but  this  impeachment 
by  the  House  of  Lords  will  continue  as  something  unique  in  the 
annals  of  trade  and  commerce. 


1 State  Papers  Domestic,  Dec.  25,  1697. 
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List  of  Weavers  of  the  Royal  Lustring  Company  in  1695/6. 

(Alphabetically  arranged.) 


Ipswich  weavers  marked  * ; otherwise  London. 
Figures  given  represent  number  of  looms  in  use. 


Abbott,  Edward  . 

2 

] Chandler,  Thomas 

1 

1 Dupre,  James 

2 

Adcock,  Stephen  . 

4 

1 Chapelier,  John 

2 

Dyer,  John  . 

1 

*Alavoine,  Paul 

1 

Chaufoyr,  Charles  . 

17 

*Allain,  Isaac  . 

2 

1 *Cherigny,  Abraham 

2 

Ellum,  James 

1 

Andrews,  Edward 

2 

*Cholett,  Nicholas  . 

1 

Exelby,  Robert 

o 

Andrews,  Robert  . 

1 

Clairbout,  Ant. 

1 

Andrews,  Thomas 

1 

Clarck,  Samuel 

16 

Fabre,  Anthony  . 

3 

*Archeville,  Nicholas 

1 

Clark,  Jasper 

3 

Faussier,  Abraham 

3 

Auboy,  Jacob 

3 

Climson,  Roger 

3 

*Faverau,  John 

5 

Augier,  James 

4 

Cockall,  William  . 

1 

Fido,  George 

2 

Coquett,  Abraham 

1 

Foveault,  James  . 

1 

Cornwell,  John 

4 

Fromager,  Charles. 

1 

Balliot,  Paul 

1 

Coroner,  John 

12 

Fromsteelt,  John  . 

1 

Barber,  Paul 

1 

Cossar,  James 

2 

Fumelo,  John 

4 

Bard,  John  . 

1 

Coullette,  Isaac 

1 

Baterman,  John  . 

3 

Coutelle,  Nicholas 

16 

Gareson,  Garet  . 

3 

Baudovin,  Daniel  . 

18 

Couvelle,  Michael  . 

2 

Gatout,  Peter 

1 

Bavett,  Richard  . 

2 

Cowner,  John 

12 

Gautier,  Peter 

6 

Beesley,  John 

2 

Creeck,  Edward 

3 

Genings,  Charles  . 

4 

Beeton,  John 

2 

Cubbet,  Alexander 

1 

Gigner,  James 

2 

Bellott,  Claude 

4 

Culvert,  George 

2 

Giles,  Daniel 

2 

Benoit,  Daniel 

1 

Cuvelier,  Simon 

2 

Girod,  Stephen 

2 

*Bernard,  Michael  . 

1 

Goujon,  Daniel 

1 

- Besson,  John 

1 

Goulder,  Samuel  . 

3 

Betscomb,  John  . 

3 

Dalbyac,  ...ipian^ 

9 

Greenwood,  William 

1 

Blewsee,  John 

3 

Dalbyking,  Edward 

3 

Grefeulhe,  Elias 

1 

Boirult,  Francis 

4 

Daly,  John  . 

3 

Grinonau,  Leonard 

6 

Bolton,  W’^illiam 

1 

Dansy,  John 

1 

Guilbert,  Ralphael 

1 

Boouth,  Benjamin 

2 

Dargent,  James 

17 

*Guiraud,  Abraham 

2 

Borain,  James 

3 

Davehal,  Lewis 

1 

*Guiraud,  Daniel  . 

3 

Bordyer,  Giles 

2 

Deane,  Francis 

6 

*Gumin,  Lewis 

1 

*Bouchet,  Isaac 

4 

Debey,  John 

1 

*Bourdon,  James  . 

3 

Deframaux,  Peter. 

1 

Halaran,  John 

1 

Brand,  John. 

6 

Delacomb,  John  . 

2 

Hanrott,  Jonas 

2 

Browne,  Nicholas  . 

5 

Delastre,  Ant. 

1 

Hap,  Jacob  . 

3 

*Brunau,  Michael  . 

2 

Delfosse,  Isaac 

{ ) 

Harrison,  James  . 

1 

Brune,  Peter 

2 

Delon,  Henry 

4 

Harwood,  Richard 

1 

Burbidge,  Thomas 

2 

Denis,  Frederick  . 

1 

Hauduroy,  Peter  . 

1 

Descodin,  Nicolas  . 

2 

*Hauzell,  Noel 

2 

Desman,  Peter 

2 

Hays,  Martin 

3 

Cabanel,  John 

12 

Desplancke,  John  . 

9 

*Hazell,  James 

5 

*Capon,  John . 

3 

Dieulefiet,  Paul 

4 

Head,  Henslet 

3 

Carpentier,  John  . 

3 

Donson,  Peter 

1 

Hensly,  William  . 

3 

Carrs,  Lewis  . 

2 

Doulbiere,  John 

1 

Hicks,  Joseph 

1 

*Cartigny,  Samuel  . 

1 

Duboos,  John 

8 

*Honeker,  Andr. 

2 

Cary,  Nicholas 

1 

Dubourg,  James  . 

2 

Hook,  William 

2 

*Catany,  Gabriel 

1 

Ducrowy,  Samuel  . 

1 

Howard,  Ephraim. 

2 

^Catany,  Peter 

5 1 

*Dufort,  John 

4 

Hurley,  Thomas  . 

2 

Cateler,  William  . 

1 

Dugong,  John 

2 

Husse,  Isaac. 

2 

Chabanas,  Isaac 

3 ] 

Dupre,  Baptist 

1 

Hutt,  Thomas 

1 

^ Sipion  orTiprian,vf(Ze  the  Weavers’  Company  list  (Hug.  Soc.  Publ.  xxxiii). 
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Jeffries,  Thomas.  1 
Jenkins,  Thomas  . 2 

Julian,  Samuel  . 1 

Kandall,  William  2 
Keys,  Peter  . . 1 

*Lacaijx,  Paul  (In- 
spector at  Ipswich) 


Laforest,  Stephen  . 1 

Lagrand,  Peter  . 1 

*Lamille,  John  . 3 

Lamon,  John  . 1 

Langbrige,  George . 3 

*Lebrement,  Isaac  . 3 

Lecanu,  Thomas  . 2 

Ledoux,  James  . 2 

Leduck,  Daniel  . 1 

Lefebure,  Nicholas  3 
Leginer,  Peter  . I 
Lelozier,  Peter  . 2 

Lemay,  William  . 6 

Lemoine,  Peter  . 1 

Leniger,  William  5 
Leprovot,  Matthew  2 
Lesauvage,  Peter  . I 
Letelier,  James  . 2 

Levessely,  Henry  . 1 

Lewis,  Elias  . 1 

*Linet,  James  . 3 

*Longas,  James  . 5 

Lorrell,  Isaiah  . 1 

Lott,  John  . . 2 

Lovet,  John  . 1 

Ludigois,  Peter  . 3 

Macon,  Peter  . 2 

Mainard,  Richd.  . 2 

Maison,  Thomas  . 3 

Malherbe,  Tout  Saint  1 
Malpison,  Lewis  . 3 

Margatts,  Charles  . 1 

Marishall,  John  . 2 

Marishall,  Noe  . 2 

Martin,  Francis  . 2 

Martin,  Isaac  . 6 

Martin,  Peter  . 2 

Marwell,  Richard  . 2 

*Maurin,  Francis  . 1 


Melot,  Stephen  . 2 

Melton,  Robert  . 6 

Monford,  John  . 2 

Morau,  Mark  . 3 

*Mulero,  Mark  . 3 


Nicholson,  Richard  8 

*Olanier,  David  . 2 

Oliver,  Simon  . 2 

*01ovine,  Peter  . 2 

Ouldis,  Edward  . 1 

Panteling,  Thomas  2 


Paty,  Francis  . 4 

Pein,  Isaac  . . 1 

*Pelet,  Lewis  . . 4 

Peney,  John  . 4 

Persons,  Daniel  . 5 

Peter,  John  . . 6 

Pett,  Henry  . 5 

Picard,  John  . 2 

Picat,  Peter  . 2 

*Pillet,  Peter  . 1 

Pinoll,  Peter.  . 1 

Pinter,  Roger  . 3 

*Plantier,  James  . 3 

Pouget,  David  . 3 

*Poupee,  William  . 1 

*Pourier,  Lewis  . 2 

Povein,  Mich.  . 1 

Price,  William  . 3 

Probey,  William  . 6 

*Quenes,  John  4 


Ranson,  Nicolas  . 2 

Rape,  Daniel  (Lon- 
don manager)  . 17 
Reed,  Samuel  . 2 

*Resegine,  Alexandt  r 1 
Roberts,  Simon  . 1 

Robinson,  Urbin  . 1 

Roger,  Isaac.  . 2 

Rombley,  George  . 2 

Rutland,  Andrew  . 4 

Sanders,  Thomas.  2 
Sarell,  George  . 3 


Sauterel,  James  . 3 

*Sauvage,  Joseph  . 2 

Sayo\'e,  Ant.  . 2 

Scarlate,  John  . 2 

*Scott,  John  . 3 

Segrave,  Adam  . 2 

Shelton,  Edward  . 1 

Shelton,  Hugh  . 3 

Slater,  Ezekial  . 3 

Smart,  Nicolas  . 2 

Smith,  Moses  . 1 

Somes,  William  . 2 

Souffe,  James  . 7 

Swinburt,  Thomas  1 

*Tartin,  Peter  . 1 

Testu,  Francis  . 18 
Touchar,  Charles  . 2 

Touchar,  Stephen  . 2 

Trelman,  John  . 1 

Trench,  James  . 4 

Trench,  Peter  . 2 

Trentingnan,  John  6 
Troubet,  Paul  . 6 

Udall,  Peter  . 1 

Vacher,  Joseph  , 2 

Valentine,  Peter  . 1 

Vandersael,  Barent  1 
Velle,  Abraham  . 1 
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^Sersional  anlr  Xittrarp  a^^onationsi  iDitb 
0nglanti^ 

By  henry  J.  COWELL, 

OrnciER  DE  lTnstruction  Publique  de  France. 

For  a considerable  time  past  I have  been  studying  the  relations 
between  English  and  Continental  Protestants — more  particu- 
larly in  the  reigns  of  Edward  and  Mary  Tudor.  Already  four 
papers  from  my  pen  have  appeared  in  our  Proceedings,  and,  as 
indicated  on  p.  73  in  No.  1 of  Vol.  XV,  I am  still  engaged  in 
pursuing  these  researches  to  a conclusion.  By  way  of  interlude, 
however,  it  has  given  me  much  pleasure  to  prepare,  in  view  of 
the  400th  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Erasmus,  which  falls 
in  July  of  this  year,  the  present  paper  on  ‘ the  Prince  of 
- Humanists,’  giving  particular  attention  to  his  personal  and 
literary  associations  with  England. 

The  career  of  Erasmus  may  be  briefly  summarised.  He  was 
born  at  Kotterdam,  probably  in  the  year  1467.  He  was  the 
illegitimate  son  of  one  Gerard  and  of  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  a 
physician.  He  attended  school  at  Gouda  and  at  Deventer,  and 
on  the  death  of  his  mother,  followed  soon  by  that  of  his  father, 
he  and  a brother  were  sent  by  their  trustees  to  a school  of  the 
Brothers  of  the  Common  Life  at  Bois-le-Duc.  The  plague  drove 
him  back  to  Gouda,  where  his  guardians  tried  by  every  means 
to  persuade  the  brothers  to  become  monks.  By  way  of  com- 
promise, Erasmus  agreed  to  enter  Sion  College,  near  Delft, 
an  institution  of  the  Augustinian  order,  on  condition  that  he 
should  be  free  to  leave  if  he  saw  fit.  For  six  years  he  lived  as 
a monk,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  this  personal  experience  of 
the  ways  of  the  monks’  living  and  thinking  which  burned  into 
his  soul  and  coloured  all  his  subsequent  life  and  teaching. 

At  length  the  Bishop  of  Carnbrai  engaged  him  as  his  private 
secretary  and  undertook  to  provide  him  with  means  to  prosecute 
his  studies.  Erasmus  took  priest’s  orders  and  went  to  Paris, 
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where  he  mainly  resided  until  1498,  gaining  his  livelihood  by 
instructing  private  pupils. 

One  of  these  pupils,  William  Blount,  Lord  Mountjoy, 
invited  him  to  visit  England,  and  this  was  the  first  of  a number 
of  visits  to  this  country.  For  some  years  after  this  he  lived 
chiefly  in  Paris.  In  1506  he  journeyed  to  Italy,  visiting 
Bologna,  Florence,  Padua,  Venice  and  Eome.  In  1514  and 
1515  he  was  in  Basel,  and  from  1517  to  1521  he  lived  in  Louvain. 
By  this  time  he  had  very  clearly  shown,  by  his  literary  labours, 
the  crying  need  for  reform  in  the  Church.  When  the  Lutheran 
revolt  broke  out,  Erasmus  found  himself  in  a most  embarrassing 
position.  Those  who  stood  by  the  old  order  accused  him  of 
being  the  author  of  the  new  troubles,  while  the  followers  of 
Luther  attacked  him  sharply  for  what  they  declared  to  be  his 
inconsistency  in  refusing  to  follow  up  his  beliefs  to  their  proper 
outcome.  From  the  date  of  Luther’s  final  breach  with  Eome, 
Erasmus’s  life  was  really  one  long  controversy.  In  1521  he 
left  Louvain  for  Basel,  and  in  this  city,  save  for  a stay  in 
Freiburg  from  1529  to  1535,  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  To 
the  very  last  his  literary  labours  were  incessant  and  almost 
incredible.  Notwithstanding  the  violent  controversies  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  Erasmus,  during  his  closing  years,  enjoyed 
fame  and  consideration  beyond  that  of  any  man  of  letters  before 
his  day  or  since. 

All  his  days  he  had  to  fight  ill-health.  From  a comparatively 
early  age  he  had  been  afflicted  with  stone,  and  as  he  grew  older 
his  sufferings  increased.  His  frail  little  body  w^as  often  tortured 
with  agony.  For  his  malady  the  surgeons  of  his  day  could  do 
little.  But  after  each  bout  he  rose  up  unflinchingly  and 
returned  to  his  work,  and  he  died  at  last  in  harness  on  July  12, 
1536,  retaining  to  the  end  his  gaiety  of  spirit  and  geniality  of 
humour. 

In  an  Appendix  to  this  paper,  I set  forth  some  of  the 
varying  estimates  of  the  character,  life  and  work  of  this  man, 
who  was  not  only  a dominating  figure  in  the  sixteenth  century 
but  has  kept  a place  all  his  own  in  the  minds  of  men  for  the 
four  centuries  which  have  now  elapsed  since  his  death.  Accord- 
ing to  Hallam,  Erasmus  ‘ diffuses  a lustre  over  his  age  which 
no  other  name  among  the  learned  supplies  ; no  one,  perhaps, 
was  altogether  his  equal  in  extent  of  learning.’  His  literary 
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activity  ^Yas  wonderful  alike  in  its  range  and  in  its  productive- 
ness ; his  views  were  broad  and  sane  ; and  his  verve  and 
vivacity  and  versatility  were  delightful.  He  rescued  theology 
from  the  pedantries  of  the  schoolmen  and  exposed  the  abuses 
of  the  Church,  and  if  he  had  not  the  energy  to  head  a revolution 
he  had  at  least  in  an  eminent  degree  the  courage  of  the  enquirer 
and  the  diligence  and  application  of  the  scholar. 

In  Vol.  II  of  the  Cambridge  Modern  History,  Principal  A.  M. 
Fairbairn  writes  : 

‘ Erasmus  was  a humanist,  that  is,  his  main  interest  was 
literature,  but  the  literature  which  mainly  interested  him  was 
religious.  Religion  he  loved  for  the  sake  of  letters  rather  than 
letters  for  the  sake  of  religion.  He  had  a quick  eye,  a sharp  pen, 
a fine  humour.  His  letters  are  like  a crowded  stage  on  which  his 
times  live  for  ever.  His  pictures -of  our  gracious  and  spacious 
England,  loved  because  it  is  so  kind  to  the  stranger — the  seclusion 
and  erudition  of  Oxford,  the  repose  and  learned  activity  of  Cambridge, 
the  regal  Henry,  the  magnificent  Wolsey,  the  devout  Colet,  the 
genial  More,  the  statesmanlike  yet  thoughtful  Warham — are  of  a 
sort  which  pleases  the  reader  and  which  he  loves  to  read.  Yet  if  we 
^ would  know  Erasmus,  he  must  be  studied  in  his  more  serious  works 
as  well  as  in  his  letters.  There  we  shall  find  the  clergy  of  all  grades 
from  the  friar  and  the  parish  priest  to  the  Pope,  the  superstitions  and 
ceremonies,  the  pilgrimages  and  fastings,  the  worship  of  relics  and 
of  saints,  pilloried  and  satirised,  and  killed — at  least,  as  far  as  ridicule 
can  kill.’ 

Erasmus’s  associations  with  England  were  many,  and  those 
associations  were  important  alike  for  himself  and  for  the 
country  with  which  he  was  so  closely  linked.  There  was  a time 
when  it  seemed  likely  that  he  would  settle  in  England  for  good 
and  all,  but  although  this  was  not  to  be,  he  was  in  association 
with  our  country  for  close  upon  forty  years — -that  is  from  1497 
to  his  death  in  1536.  Most  of  his  earliest  and  best  works  owed 
their  origin  to  the  suggestions  and  advice  of  some  of  the 
greatest  men  in  England. 

In  the  Cambridge  History  of  English  Literature,  Vol.  Ill, 
Dr.  T.  M.  Lindsay  says  : 

‘ Erasmus  belongs  as  much  to  the  history  of  the  classical 
renaissance  in  our  land  as  does  Linacre,  Colet  or  More.  England 
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received  him  when  his  fortunes  were  at  a low  ebb.  He  was  33  years 
of  age.  He  had  produced  little  or  nothing.  He  was  almost 
unknown,  and  he  had  no  sure  prospects  in  life.  In  England  he 
found  friends  who  gladly  gave  him  hospitable  welcome,  whose 
cultured  leisure  enabled  them  to  appreciate  his  learning,  his  humour, 
his  untiring  capacity  for  work,  and  his  ceaseless  activity  of  mind. 
No  wonder  the  fortune-tossed  wanderer  was  delighted  in  the  men 
and  women,  the  manners,  the  scholarship,  even  in  the  climate,  of 
his  new  home — in  everything  English,  in  fact,  save  the  beer  and  the 
draughty  rooms.  John  Colet,  William  Grocyn,  Thomas  Linacre  and 
Thomas  More  influenced  his  life  as  none  of  his  innumerable 
acquaintances  was  able  to  do.  His  intercourse  with  Colet  gave  a 
bent  to  his  whole  life.  Colet  was  a great  personality  and  the 
central  flgure  in  the  group  of  English  humanists  who  figure  in  the 
correspondence  of  Erasmus.  He  was  perhaps  the  only  man  who 
exercised  a commanding  and  abiding  influence  on  the  brilliant 
Dutch  humanist.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  his  first  visit 
to  England  was  the  turning-point  in  the  career  of  Erasmus.  He 
met  men  who,  so  far  as  the  humanities  were  concerned,  were  riper 
scholars  than  himself  and  who  at  the  same  time  were  animated  by 
lofty  Christian  aspirations.  From  them  Erasmus  learned  to  be  a 
Christian  humanist  with  a real  desire  to  see  a reformation  in  life 
and  morals  in  the  Church  and  in  Society,  and  a perception  of  the 
way  in  which  the  classical  renaissance  might  be  made  serviceable 
to  that  end.’ 

Erasmus  would  appear  to  have  made  at  least  six  visits  to 
England,  the  first  lasting  from  June  1497  to  December  1499  ; 
the  second  from  the  autumn  of  1505  to  August  1506  ; the  third 
from  October  1509  to  July  1514  ; the  fourth  in  May  1515  ; the 
fifth  in  the  summer  of  1516  ; the  sixth  a brief  visit  in  April 
1517.  He  sometimes  wished  that  England  were  joined  to  the 
continent  by  a bridge,  for  he  hated  ‘ the  wild  waves  and  the 
still  wilder  sailors.’ 

The  first  trip  was  made  in  the  company  of  Lord  Mountjoy, 
whom  Erasmus  had  been  tutoring  in  Paris.  A stay  was  made 
at  Bedwell,  in  Hertfordshire,  the  seat  of  Lady  Mountjoy’s 
father.  With  his  reception  here  Erasmus  was  delighted.  He 
speaks  with  astonishment  of  the  conversations  which  he  heard 
at  the  tables  of  leading  laymen,  in  contrast  with  the  ribaldry 
of  the  naonastic  refectories.  In  December  1497  he  was  in 
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London.  Lord  Mount  joy  had  introduced  him  to  Thomas  More, 
then  a lad  of  twenty  ; to  John  Colet,  afterwards  the  famous 
Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  who  was  born  in  the  same  year  as  Erasmus  ; 
and  to  Grocyn,  who  was  teaching  the  rudiments  of  Greek  at 
Oxford.  The  young  stranger  had  been  kindly  received,  and 
was  charmed  with  everybody  and  everything.^  He  found  the 
country  beautiful,  the  climate  delightful,  and  the  society  most 
delightful  of  all.  He  writes  : 

‘ The  air  is  soft  and  delicious.  The  men  are  sensible  and 
intelligent ; many  of  them  are  even  learned.  When  Colet  speaks, 
I might  be  listening  to  Plato.  Grocyn  is  a mine  of  knowledge,  and 
Nature  never  formed  a sweeter  and  happier  disposition  than  that 
of  Thomas  More.’ 

Anthony  Wood,  in  his  History  of  Oxford  University,  writes  : 

‘ About  this  time  [1498]  Erasmus  came  into  England.  For  the 
great  esteem  he  had  for  Dr.  John  Colet  and  Thomas  Linacre,  both 
of  this  university,  he  camie  to  Oxford.  Some  had  him  in  great 
esteem  ; others  [there  were]  that  shunned  and  despised  him.  His 
endeavours  being  wholly  bent  to  reform  the  Greek  language,  or, 
rather,  make  it  familiar,  some  would  by  no  means  hearken  to  him. 
At  length,  divers,  having  conquered  it,  endeavoured  to  propagate 
it  in  others,  which,  being  perceived  by  several,  sought  by  all  means 
they  could  to  make  it  ridiculous,  not  only  in  their  common  discourses 
and  writing  but  also  preaching  from  the  pulpit  as  being  devilish  and 
damnable.’ 

When  Erasmus  arrived  at  Oxford,  he  was  a stranger  alike 
to  the  country  and  to  the  language.  He  was  of  poor  physique, 
but  with  an  active  and  restless  mind.  Already  a scholar  as 
well  as  a student,  he  came  to  Oxford  not  to  teach  but  to  learn — 
in  particular,  to  add  a knowledge  of  Greek  to  his  Latin  lore. 

^ Erasmus’s  gift  of  humour  is  illustrated  in  a gay  letter  written  by  him 
to  his  friend  Faustus  Anderlinus  at  Paris  : ‘ To  mention  but  one  thing  out  of 
a number,  the  English  girls  are  the  kindest  and  most  fascinating  creatures 
in  the  world.  They  have  a custom  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  praise 
too  much.  When  you  go  anywhere  on  a visit,  the  girls  all  kiss  you.  They 
kiss  you  when  you  arrive  ; they  kiss  you  when  you  go  away  ; and  they  kiss 
you  again  when  you  return.  If  your  friends  call  on  you,  they  kiss  you,  and 
when  they  take  their  leave,  kisses  again  go  round.  In  short,  turn  where  you 
will,  there  are  kisses — kisses  everywhere.  And  if  you  were  once  to  taste 
them,  and  find  how  delicate  and  fragrant  they  are,  you  would  certainly  desire 
to  be  a sojourner  in  England  not  for  ten  years  only,  like  Solon,  but  till  death.’ 
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Eichard  Charnock,  Prior  of  the  College  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,^ 
a place  set  apart  for  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine, 
did  all  that  was  in  his  power  to  give  him  and  to  gain  for  him 
a warm  welcome  at  the  university,  and  he  soon  wrote  to 
John  Colet  that  the  new  arrival  was  a by  no  means  ordinary 
man.  Thereupon  Colet  wrote  to  Erasmus,  according  him  a 
hearty  welcome  to  England  and  to  Oxford.  To  this  Erasmus 
replied,  gladly  accepting  Colet’s  offer  of  friendship,  and  from 
that  time  onward  until  ColeCs  death  the  two  men  were  the  very 
best  of  friends.  The  letters  of  Erasmus,  written  during  his 
first  months  spent  at  Oxford,  indicate  the  dehght  with  which 
he — foreigner  as  he  was — found  himself  received  into  the  midst 
of  a warm-hearted  group  of  friends.  To  Lord  Mountjoy  he 
wrote  : ‘ I cannot  tell  you  how  delighted  I am  with  your 
England.’ 

The  greater  part  of  1499  seems  to  have  been  spent  at  Oxford. 
When  Erasmus  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  the  Continent, 
Colet  wrote  to  his  friend  urging  him  to  remain  at  Oxford.  He 
himself  was  seeking  to  expound  the  New  Testament  : why 
should  not  Erasmus  take  up  some  book  of  the  Old  Testament, 
say  Genesis  or  Isaiah,  and  expound  it  as  Colet  had  done  with 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  ? Or  Erasmus  might  lecture  on  some 
secular  branch  of  study  : anything  was  better  than  that  he 
should  leave  Oxford  altogether. 

Erasmus  considered  this  letter,  but  did  not  see  his  way  to 
accede  to  his  friend’s  suggestion.  He  was  ready  to  acknowledge 
himself  a disciple  of  Colet,  but  he  must  digest  wEat  he  had 
learned  and  make  it  thoroughly  his  own  before  he  could  publicly 
teach  it.  Maybe  one  day  he  might  be  able  to  join  Colet  in  his 
work  at  Oxford,  but  he  felt  that  that  time  had  not  yet 
come. 

To  Eobert  Eisher,  in  December  1499,  Erasmus  wrote  : 

‘ You  ask  how  I like  England.  Believe  me  when  I answer  that 
I never  liked  anything  so  much  before.  I find  the  climate  both 
pleasant  and  wholesome.  And  I have  met  with  so  much  kindness, 
and  so  much  learning — not  hackneyed  and  trivial,  but  recondite, 

^ Ere  wen  Hall  now  stands  upon  the  site  of  Charnock’s  College.  The 
gateway  of  the  old  house  where  Erasmus  lodged  with  Charnock  and  traces 
of  the  cloister  are  still  to  be  seen. 
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exact,  ancient,  Latin  and  Greek,  that  now  I do  not  so  much  hanker 
after  Italy  except  for  the  sake  of  seeing  it.’ 

Leaving  Oxford  early  in  January  1500  he  went  to  stay  with 
Lord  Mountjoy  at  the  latter’s  country  house  at  Greenwich. 
Here  he  met  Thomas  More,  through  whose  good  offices  he  was 
taken  to  Eltham  Palace  and  presented  to  all  the  children  of 
Henry  VII,  save  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  away. 
‘ In  the  midst  of  the  group,’  says  Erasmus,  ‘ stood  Prince  Henry, 
then  nine  years  old,  and  having  already  something  royal  in  his 
demeanour.’  On  January  27  he  left  for  Dover  to  take  the  boat 
for  Boulogne. 

The  second  visit  of  Erasmus  to  England  was  in  1505-6. 
It  would  seem  that  he  took  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
Cambridge  for  the  first  time,  and  that  he  was  made  B.D.  of 
that  university.  The  most  important  friendship  he  formed  at 
this  time  was  that  with  William  Warham,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  Lord  Chancellor,  to  whom  he  was  introduced 
by  Grocyn.  Warham  proved  to  be  one  of  Erasmus’s  kindest 
and  most  liberal  patrons  ; to  him,  Erasmus  dedicated  his  Latin 
translation  of  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides. 

Most  likely,  about  the  same  time,  Erasmus  made  the 
friendship  of  another  staunch  helper,  John  Fisher,  Bishop  of 
Eochester.  In  this  year  1506,  he  was  often  at  More’s  house  in 
Bucklersbury  : here  they  studied  together  their  favourite 

authors  or  amused  themselves  with  making  epigrams  on  bad 
kings  and  hypocritical  monks.  In  the  early  summer  of  1506  he 
left  England  once  more.  On  reaching  Paris,  he  wrote  to  Colet 
(June  19,  1506)  : 

‘ This  I can  truly  say,  that  there  is  no  entire  country  where 
I have  found  so  many  sincere,  learned,  kind  and  distinguished 
friends,  adorned  with  every  virtue,  as  in  the  single  city  of  London. 
It  is  impossible  that  the  loss  of  such  friends  should  not  grieve  me  ; 
but  I indulge  the  hope  of  re-visiting  them  speedily,  never  again  to 
leave  them  until  death  shall  part  us.’ 

As  will  be  seen  from  this,  Erasmus  really  had  it  in  his  mind, 
at  this  time,  provided  circumstances  were  favourable  and 
conditions  acceptable,  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  this 
country.  In  the  meantime  he  made  his  way  to  Eome,  and 
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while  there,  as  the  guest  of  Cardinal  Kaphael,  he  received  two 
important  letters  which  once  more  changed  the  course  of  his 
life.  One  was  from  his  friend  Mount  joy  to  announce  the 
accession  of  Henry  VIII  and  the  desire  of  the  new  King  to 
attach  Erasmus  to  his  own  Court.  The  other  was  from  Henry 
himself,  w^ho  wrote  thus  under  his  own  hand  : 

‘ Our  acquaintance  began  when  I was  a boy.  The  regard  which 
I then  learned  to  feel  for  you  has  been  increased  by  the  honourable 
mention  which  you  have  made  of  me  in  your  writings  and  by  the 
use  to  which  you  have  applied  your  talents  in  the  advancement  of 
Christian  truth.  . . . Come  to  England  and  assure  yourself  of  a 
hearty  welcome.  I recollect  that  you  once  said  that  when  you 
were  tired  of  wandering  you  would  make  this  country  the  home  of 
your  old  age.  I beseech  you,  by  all  that  is  holy  and  good,  carry 
out  this  purpose  of  yours.  We  shall  regard  your  presence  among 
us  as  the  most  precious  possession  that  we  have.  Nowhere  in  the 
world  will  you  find  safer  shelter  from  anxiety  or  persecution  ; and 
you  and  we  together,  with  our  joint  counsels  and  resources,  will  build 
again  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  ...  We  shall  ask  nothing  of  you  save 
to  make  our  realm  your  home.  You  shall  do  as  you  like  ; your 
time  shall  be  your  own.  Everything  shall  be  provided  for  you 
which  will  ensure  your  comfort  or  assist  your  studies.  Therefore, 
my  dear  Erasmus,  come  to  us.’ 

Thereupon  Erasmus  arrived  in  England  in  the  late  summer 
of  1509  and  lodged  for  a time  with  Thomas  More  in  the  latter’s 
house  in  Bucklersbury.  One  of  the  most  influential  of  his 
friends  on  the  occasion  of  this  visit  was  the  Bishop  of  Eochester, 
who  at  this  time  was  President  of  Queens’  College,  Cambridge, 
and  Chancellor  of  the  University.  The  Bishop  furnished  him 
with  money  and  had  him  to  live  (from  August  1511)  at  Queens’ 
College,  where  the  rooms  he  occupied  are  still  pointed  out. 

In  his  History  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Thomas  Fuller 
says  : 

‘ A study  on  the  top  of  the  south-west  tower  in  the  old  court  in 
Queens’  College  still  retains  his  name.  He  often  complained  of  the 
college  ale  as  raw,  small,  and  windy.  He  was  Professor  of  Greek, 
and  the  main  of  his  studies  were  most  resident  on  humanity.’ 

Erasmus  gave  public  lectures  on  the  Greek  tongue,  taking 
Chrysoloras  as  his  text-book.  But  in  this  he  seems  to  have 
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been  ahead  of  his  time,  for  Anthony  Wood,  in  his  History  of 
Oxford  University,  says  : 

‘ From  Oxford  Erasmus  went  to  Cambridge,  where  at  first  he 
found  the  scholars  far  worse  than  at  Oxford.  He  read  there  the 
Greek  Grammar  of  Chrysoloras,  but  very  few  would  bestow  the 
pains  to  be  his  audience.  Certain  it  is  that  for  above  30  years  about 
this  time  the  Cantabrigiensis  would  by  no  means  be  drawn  to 
admire  or  follow  Erasmus.  No  one  thing  was  so  unwillingly  read 
and  more  opposed  by  that  gang  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  who 
endeavoured  that  ignorance  might  take  place,  than  that  admirable 
light  to  the  clearing  of  error  and  mistake,  the  Greek  text  of  the 
New  Testament  first  published  in  print  by  the  said  Erasmus.  It 
was  appointed  under  a great  mulct  in  a certain  college  in  Cambridge 
that  no  Fellow  thereof  should  be  so  vile  and  impious  as  to  bring  it 
within  the  gates,  having  been  written  against  by  several,  especially 
by  Dr.  Henry  Standish,  a mendicant  friar,  afterward  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph.’ 

Erasmus  had  quarters  at  Queens’  College  until  1514.  At 
the  instance  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  he  was 
appointed,  in  1511,  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity. 
(For  a time,  also,  he  was  Public  Orator  of  the  University.)  This 
professorship  brought  him  £13  a year,  with  board  and  lodging. 
He  worked  away  at  the  preparation  of  an  edition  of  the  works 
of  Jerome,  and  engaged  in  diligent  study  of  the  Greek  Testament. 

Archbishop  Warham,  like  Henry  VIII,  desired  Erasmus  to 
spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  England,  and  accordingly,  on 
March  22, 1512,  appointed  him  rector  of  the  parish  of  Aldington, 
in  Kent,  about  sixty  miles  from  London.  The  stipend  was 
£33  6s.  Sd.  a year,  a very  large  sum  for  those  days.  The  income 
from  this  benefice  was  very  welcome,  but  the  duties  attendant 
on  the  position  of  parish  priest  were  not  so  acceptable,  so  with 
due  regard  to  the  canonical  law  governing  such  cases  he 
proceeded  at  once  to  secure  substitutes  to  perform  his  functions 
in  the  parish,  while  he  himself  continued  his  literary  and 
professorial  work  at  London  and  Cambridge.  About  three 
months  afterwards  he  resigned  the  position  with  the  permission 
of  the  Archbishop,  who  covenanted  with  him  and  his  successor 
in  the  parish  (John  Thornton)  that  in  consideration  of  such 
resignation  Erasmus  should  be  permitted  to  draw  by  way  of 
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pension  £20  ^ from  the  said  living  annually,  half  to  be  paid  at 
Michaelmas  and  half  at  Lady  Day. 

The  original  document  of  authorisation  given  by  Warham 
to  his  friend  is  preserved  in  the  University  of  Basel.  The 
Archbishop  refers  to 

‘ the  innumerable  virtues  of  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  a man  of  the 
most  consummate  achievement  in  Latin  and  Greek,  who  like  a 
bright  star  illuminates  our  times  by  his  learning  and  eloquence  .... 
When  we  conferred  on  him  a benefice  carrying  with  it  the  care  of 
souls,  namely,  the  church  at  Aldington  in  our  diocese  of  Canterbury, 
although  in  theology  as  in  every  kind  of  science  he  is  most  learned, 
yet  because  he  was  unable  to  propound  the  Word  of  God  in  English 
to  his  parishioners  or  to  converse  with  them  in  their  own  vernacular 
speech,  of  which  he  is  ignorant,  though  at  the  same  time  most 
eloquent  in  Greek  and  Latin  : he  therefore,  desiring  to  resign  the 
said  church,  has  petitioned  us  to  provide  for  him  an  annual  pension 
from  the  same.  By  granting  this  petition  _we  consider  that  we 
shall  better  safeguard  the  safety  of  souls,  and  he  will  be  the  better 
able  to  devote  himself  to  his  literary  work  to  which  he  is  entirely 
dedicated.  His  singular  love  for  England  has  also  moved  us,  since 
he  is  a man  who,  spurning  Italy,  France  and  Germany,  has  preferred 
to  take  himself  hither  so  that  at  the  same  time  he  might  end  his 
days  here  with  his  friends  and  that  they  might  derive  pleasure  from 
the  company  of  so  learned  a man,’ 

Apparently  this  pension  of  £20  charged  on  the  revenues  of 
Aldington  parish  was  regularly  paid  to  Erasmus  so  long  as  he 
lived  : if  this  be  so,  then,  although  there  is  no  positive  evidence 
that  Erasmus  personally  visited  the  parish  of  which  he  had 
been  appointed  rector,  and  upon  which  his  pension  was  charged, 
he  was  in  indirect  association  with  the  county  of  Kent  from 
March  1512  until  his  death  in  July  1536. 

From  Cambridge,  in  January  1513,  Erasmus  wrote  to 
Warham  : 

‘ Your  Erasmus  has  to  face  a dangerous  conflict  with  the  stone. 
He  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  doctors  and  apothecaries — in  other 
words,  of  butchers  and  harpies  ! The  pain  is  now  settled  in  the 
loins.  I suspect  that  I owe  this  sickness  to  the  beer  which  I have 
drunk  for  some  time  for  want  of  wine.’  ^ 

^ Say  £200  in  present-day  values. 

2 It  is  said  that  the  bursar  of  Queens’  preserves  the  corkscrew  used  by 
Erasmus  to  uncork  his  bottles  of  wine. 
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Warham  replied  : 

‘ What  business  have  you  with  stones  ? Spend  what  money  is 
needed  to  have  those  stones  carried  away.  To  make  this  more 
easy  for  you,  I have  paid  to  the  son  of  a goldsmith  of  London 
30  angels.  Use  this  golden  physic  Avhich  has  some  good  qualities 
in  it.  Take  care  and  get  well.’ 

Volume  III  of  the  Cambridge  History  of  Modern  Literature 
makes  a statement  of  great  interest  and  importance  when  it 
says  that  ‘ The  English  Eeformation  began  at  Cambridge  and 
the  Cambridge  movement  began  with  Erasmus,  although  he 
was  not  its  sole  author.’ 

During  the  autumn  of  1513  Erasmus  made  up  his  mind  to 
leave  Cambridge.  He  had  come  to  England  after  Henry 
VIII’s  accession,  at  the  King’s  personal  invitation,  with  the 
full  intention  of  remaining  there  for  the  rest  of  his  hfe.  Indeed, 
he  had  been  appointed  by  Archbishop  Warham  to  an  English 
rectory  on  this  understanding.  But  beyond  this  nothing  had 
materialised.  The  drudgery  of  teaching  Greek  was  not  con- 
genial. Cambridge  does  not  seem  to  have  been  conscious  how 
, great  a man  she  was  entertaining.  In  the  winter  of  1513-14 
he  left  Cambridge  for  good.  In  February  1514  he  was  in 
London,  and  in  July  he  crossed  the  Channel  once  more  to 
journey  (by  way  of  Calais,  Ghent,  Louvain,  Mainz,  Strasbourg 
and  Selestat)  to  Basel,  in  order  that  his  edition  of  the  letters  of 
Jerome  and  his  Greek  New  Testament  might  be  printed  at  the 
press  of  Froeben. 

He  was  not  allowed  to  leave  England  without  an  effort  in 
the  highest  quarters  to  detain  him.  When  he  waited  on  the 
King  to  take  leave,  Henry  offered  him  a house,  with  a pension 
of  600  florins,  if  he  would  stay.  Wolsey  also  was  gracious  and 
warm.  But  he  left  the  country  meaning  never  to  return  again. 
Nevertheless,  not  so  long  afterwards,  he  looked  back  upon 
England  with  passionate  regret.  He  wrote  from  Louvain  : 

‘ 0 spleodid  England,  home  and  citadel  of  virtue  and  learning  ! 
No  land  in  all  the  world  is  like  England.  In  no  country  would 
I love  better  to  spend  my  days.’  ^ 

^ Years  afterwards  (in  May  1527)  he  tells  Nicholas  Gann,  one  of  his  disciples 
who  was  paying  England  a visit : ‘ Be  specially  careful  to  find  no  fault  with 
English  things  or  customs.  They  are  proud  of  their  country,  as  well  they 
may  be.’ 
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After  a brief  fourth  visit  to  England  in  May  1515,  Erasmus 
travelled  to  London  yet  once  again  in  the  summer  of  1516 — • 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  assistance  in  a matter  of 
some  importance  to  him.  Ten  years  earlier  he  had  received 
from  Pope  Julius  a dispensation  to  hold  certain  benefices,  not- 
withstanding his  illegitimate  birth.  He  had  need  now,  however, 
of  a new  dispensation  and  also  of  absolution.  Crossing  the 
Channel  in  July  1516  he  once  more  was  the  guest  of  More  in 
London. 

An  appeal  was  made  to  Leo  X who,  in  January  1517, 
condoned  Erasmus’s  transgressions  of  ecclesiastical  law,  released 
him  from  the  obligation  to  wear  the  dress  of  his  order,  allowed 
him  to  live  in  the  world,  and  authorised  him  to  hold  Church 
benefices  in  spite  of  any  disqualification  arising  from  illegitimacy 
of  birth.  In  March  1517  Erasmus  received  news  that  the 
dispensation  had  arrived  in  London  and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  go  to  London  to  confess  and  receive 
absolution.  He  arrived  in  London  early  in  April  and  in 
Ammonius’s  house  of  St.  Stephen’s  Chapel  at  Westminster,  on 
the  9th  of  the  month,  the  ceremony  of  absolution  took  place. 

A year  later  he  wrote  from  Louvain  to  Eichard  Pace  : 

‘ Your  King’s  Court  in  Britain  is  brilliant  indeed,  the  seat  and 
citadel  of  the  best  studies  and  of  the  highest  characters.  I congratu- 
late you  upon  having  such  a Sovereign  and  I congratulate  the 
Prince  himself  whose  reign  is  made  illustrious  by  so  many  lights  of 
genius  ; and  on  both  accounts  I congratulate  your  England,  a 
fortunate  country  in  many  ways  besides,  but  so  excelling  in  these 
respects  that  no  region  in  the  world  can  be  compared  with  it.’ 

^ 

If  we  turn  from  the  personal  associations  of  Erasmus  with 
England  to  his  literary  associations,  we  find  these  equally 
interesting  and  remarkable.  Erasmus  worked  directly  and 
continuously  for  the  press.  This  enabled  him  to  exercise  an 
immediate  influence  on  the  reading  public  of  Europe  such  as 
had  emanated  from  none  before  him.  Much  of  his  work, 
written  directly  for  the  press,  is  fundamentally  journahsm. 
The  link  between  Erasmus  and  book  printing  was  his  in- 
comparable Latinity.  The  art  of  printing  undoubtedly 
furthered  the  use  of  Latin.  In  those  days  publications  in 
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Latin  promised  success  and  a large  sale  for  a publisher  and 
established  his  reputation,  for  they  were  broadcast  all  over  the 
world.  The  leading  publishers  were  themselves  scholars  filled 
with  enthusiasm  for  humanism.  The  great  printing  offices 
were,  indeed,  the  foci  of  intellectual  intercourse.  The  fact  that 
England  had  lagged  behind,  thus  far,  in  the  evolution  of  the 
art  of  printing,  doubtless  contributed  not  a little  to  prevent 
Erasmus  from  settling  here. 

One  of  the  first  books  which  made  the  learning  of  Erasmus 
generally  famous  throughout  Europe  was  his  collection  of 
Adages,  which  he  published  for  the  first  time  in  an  imperfect 
form  at  Paris  in  1500.  In  dedicating  the  completed  work, 
printed  in  1508,  to  his  pupil  and  patron.  Lord  Mountjoy,  he 
said,  ‘You  have  been  the  one  Maecenas  of  my  studies.’  A new 
edition  of  the  Adages,  published  in-the  year  of  Erasmus’s  death, 
was  dedicated  to  Charles,  Lord  Mountjoy  (the  latter’s  father 
having  died  in  November  1534).  Eive  years  earlier  (in  March 
1531)  Erasmus  had  dedicated  his  new  edition  of  Livy  to 
Mountjoy’s  son  and  heir,  Charles. 

The  wittiest  and  perhaps  the  most  effective  of  all  Erasmus’s 
^ writings.  Encomium  Morice  or  Praise  of  Folly,  was  the  outcome 
of  conversations  which  Erasmus  had  with  Sir  Thomas  More 
just  after  reaching  England  on  his  third  visit  to  this  country. 
This  was  composed  at  More’s  instigation,  first  sketched  at 
Chelsea,  then  talked  over  at  Eochester,  and  finally  cast  into 
form  on  a ride  from  Calais  to  Brussels.  (According  to  another 
authority,  he  composed  the  w^ork  in  More’s  house  in  Bucklers- 
bury.)  It  was  brought  out  simultaneously  with  Erasmus’s 
Greek  and  Latin  New  Testament.  The  object  of  the  work 
was  clearly  to  turn  the  whole  existing  scheme  of  theology  into 
ridicule.  Divines,  friars,  monks,  princes,  courtiers,  all  have 
their  turn.  The  splendour  and  worldliness  of  popes,  cardinals, 
and  bishops  are  mocked  at  and  contrasted  with  the  simplicity 
of  the  Galilean  fishermen. 

Through  the  printing  press  (seven  editions  were  called  for 
within  a few  months)  the  Encomium  Morice  flew  all  over 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  England,  and  wherever  it  went 
it  left  clergy  and  monks  the  objects  of  universal  laughter. 
The  wit  was  not  coarse  or  obscure,  but  delicate  and  deadly. 
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The  clergy  clamoured  for  sword  and  faggot  for  the  daring 
author,  but  it  w^as  not  heresy  to  denounce  profligacy  or  gross 
superstitions.  Bishops  fulminated.  Universities — Oxford  and 
Cambridge  among  them — -forbad  students  to  read  Erasmus’s 
writings  or  booksellers  to  sell  them. 

‘ In  England  [says  Froude]  where  Erasmus  was  personally 
known,  the  outcry  was  loudest — -especially  at  the  universities. 
Erasmus  had  been  at  Oxford  and  had  been  at  Cambridge.  It  was 
assumed  that  he  had  left  poison  behind  him.  Oxford  divided  itself 
into  two  bodies,  calling  themselves  Greeks  and  Trojans,  the  Trojans 
enormously  preponderating.  . . . The  monks  said  that  Erasmus 
laid  the  egg  and  Luther  hatched  it.  “ Yes,”  said  Erasmus,  “ but 
the  egg  I laid  was  a hen  and  Luther  hatched  a gamecock  ! ” ’ 

The  Encomium  was  first  printed  in  Paris,  with  dedicatory 
epistle  to  More,  in  June  1511  ; it  was  reprinted  two  months 
later  at  Strasbourg.  In  all,  forty  editions  were  called  for  during 
the  author’s  lifetime.  John  Milton  found  Praise  of  Folly  the 
talk  of  Cambridge  a century  after  the  author’s  death. 

The  Greek  Testament  of  Erasmus  (Greek  text  with  Latin 
translation),  printed  at  Basel  at  the  instance  of  Froeben  in 
1516,  dedicated  to  Pope  Leo  X,  was  strictly  the  work  of  his 
residence  in  England.  In  the  collation  and  examination  of 
manuscripts  required  for  the  task,  he  had  the  assistance  of 
Englishmen ; Englishmen  supplied  the  funds,  and  English 
friends  and  patrons  lent  him  that  support  and  encouragement 
without  which  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  Erasmus  would  ever 
have  completed  the  work.  This  New  Testament  has  been 
described  as  ‘ the  foundation  of  the  Eeformation  in  England.’ 

By  it  the  authority  of  the  Church  was  displaced,  and  the 
suflflciency  of  all  men  individually  to  read  and  interpret  for 
themselves  was  asserted.  The  work  found  readers  not  merely 
in  convents  and  among  bishops  but  with  friars  and  monks  and 
other  religious  cyrders.  It  was  talked  over  in  the  common  rooms 
of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ; criticised  in  the  refectory  of  the 
friars  or  the  nuns’  parlours  ; preached  at  from  the  pulpit 
and  the  lecture-room ; the  topic  of  conversation  at  Court ; 
declaimed  against  before  lord  mayors  and  corporations. 

‘ The  effect  ’ of  the  issue  of  that  book,  Froude  states,  ‘ was 
a spiritual  earthquake.’  It  has  been  said  that  the  volume 
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‘ contributed  more  to  the  liberation  of  the  human  mind  from 
the  thraldom  of  the  mediaeval  clergy  than  all  the  uproar  and 
rage  of  Luther’s  many  pamphlets.’  At  that  time  the  Christian 
religion  as  taught  and  practised  in  Western  Europe  consisted 
of  the  Mass  and  the  confessional,  of  elaborate  ceremonials, 
rituals,  processions,  pilgrimages,  prayers  to  the  Virgin  and  the 
saints,  with  dispensations  and  indulgences  for  law^s  broken  or 
duties  left  undone. 

Copies  of  the  Scriptures  w^ere  very  scarce,  and  those  that 
there  were  were  shut  up  in  monastery  libraries  and  studied 
only  by  professional  theologians  ; moreover,  to  the  text  were 
attached  conventional  interpretations  which  corrupted  or 
distorted  its  meaning.  Erasmus  gave  the  book  to  the  whole 
world  to  read  for  itself — the  original  Greek  of  the  Epistles  and 
Gospels,  with  a new  Latin  translation — and  in  this  way  the 
living  facts  of  Christianity,  the  persons  of  Christ  and  of  the 
apostles,  their  history,  their  lives,  their  teaching,  were  revealed 
to  an  astonished  world,  ‘ For  the  first  time,  the  laity  were 
able  to  see,  side  by  side,  the  Christianity  wdiich  converted  the 
world,  and  the  Christianity  of  the  Church  with  a Borgia 
^ Pope,  cardinal  princes,  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  a mythology 
of  lies.’ 

Not  only  so,  but  to  the  text  and  the  translation  Erasmus 
attached  outspoken  and  pungent  comments  appropriate  to  the 
time,  and  perhaps  no  commentary  ever  issued  made  such  a stir. 
Each  Gospel,  each  Epistle,  had  its  preface  ; while  notes  w^ere 
attached  to  special  passages.  These  notes  increased  in  point 
and  number  as  edition  followed  edition,  and  were  accompanied 
with  paraphrases  to  bring  out  the  meanings  with  livelier 
intensity. 

The  translation  was  made  while  he  was  dwelling  in  the 
house  of  his  friend  Dean  Colet.  With  the  help  of  two  old 
Latin  manuscripts  from  the  Cathedral  library,  in  about  a year 
he  translated  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament  save  Acts  and 
Eevelation,  but  as  to  the  Greek  manuscripts  which  he  used 
there  is  no  trace.  In  June  1506  he  started  for  Italy,  leaving 
his  translation  in  the  hands  of  Peter  Meghen,  Colet ’s  amanuensis, 
who  leisurely  copied  out,  on  a magnificent  scale,  Erasmus’  work, 
taking  three  years  over  the  task.  There  are  three  volumes  in 
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all,  one  of  which  is  now  at  Cambridge  while  the  other  two  are 
in  the  British  Museum. 

Why  Erasmus  began  with  a new  translation  there  is  nothing 
to  show.  His  next  step  was  to  examine  the  Greek  text.  This 
he  did  while  at  Cambridge  in  1512-13,  employing  four  manu- 
scripts. In  the  summer  of  1514  he  set  out  for  Basel  to  make 
acquaintance  with  the  printer  Froeben  and  to  arrange  for 
publication.  A beginning  was  made  with  the  printing  in 
August  1515  and  by  the  following  year  it  was  complete.  So 
the  first  printed  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  was  given  to  the 
world.  There  were  four  subsequent  editions,  issued  respectively 
in  1519, 1522, 1527, 1535,  the  notes  in  each  case  being  amplified 
until  they  formed  quite  a large  volume  by  themselves. 

‘ Never  [declares  Froude]  was  volume  more  passionately  devoured. 
A hundred  thousand  copies  were  soon  sold  in  France  alone.  The 
clergy  shrieked  from  pulpit  and  platform,  and  the  louder  they  cried 
the  more  clearly  Europe  perceived  the  justice  of  their  chastisement. 
The  words  of  the  Bible  have  been  so  long  familiar  to  us  that  we  can 
hardly  realise  what  the  effect  must  have  been  when  the  Gospel 
was  brought  out  fresh  and  visible  before  the  astonished  eyes  of 
mankind.’ 

From  a corrected  second  edition  issued  in  1519,  Luther,  in 
the  Wartburg  near  Eisenach,  made  his  German  translation  of 
the  New  Testament ; both  this  second  and  a third  edition 
(1522)  were  used  by  Tindale  in  the  preparation  of  his  English 
translation.  Francis  Dryander’s  Spanish  version  (1543)  was 
likewise  based  upon  the  work  of  Erasmus. 

John  Strype  speaks  of  a direct  association  between  Erasmus 
and  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire  and  Ormond — Anne  Boleyn’s  father, 
who  was 

‘ accounted  one  of  the  learnedst  noblemen  in  the  land  and  endued 
with  a mind  inclined  to  philosophy.  He  was  also  much  addicted 
to  the  study  and  love  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  was  a patron  of 
learning  and  learned  men.  He  was  well  affected  to  the  great 
Erasmus,  and  a true  valuer  of  his  studies.  Upon  his  desire,  Erasmus 
wrote  three  tracts  : one,  Enarrations  upon  Psalm  xxii ; another, 
an  Explication  of  the  Apostles’  Creed  ; and  the  third,  Directions 
how  to  prepare  for  death.’ 
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Erasmus  dedicated  to  Henry  VIII  a discourse  from  the 
Greek  of  Plutarch,  How  to  Distinguish  a Friend  from  a Flatterer, 
and,  later,  a Paraphrase  upon  the  Gospel  of  John. 

At  the  desire  of  Bishop  Fisher  of  Eochester,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Erasmus  drew  up  the 
epitaph  inscribed  on  the  tomb  of  Margaret,  Countess  of 
Kichmond  and  Derby,  in  Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  For  this  he  received  20  shillings.  Further, 
Erasmus  furnished  some  Latin  prayers  for  the  use  of  the  pupils 
of  St.  Paul’s  School,  established  by  Colet,  and  wrote  for  the 
school  a Latin  phrase-book,  Copia  Verhorum  et  Rerum. 

In  the  year  1538  (two  years  after  Erasmus’s  death)  there 
was  published  ‘ The  Newe  Testament  in  Englishe,  and  Latyn 
according  to  the  translacion  of  Doctour  Erasmus  of  Eoterodam. 
Prynted  in  Eleet-strete  by  Eobert  Eedman.’ 

In  this  connexion  we  may  recall  that  William  Tindale 
translated  into  FnglishFrSiSmus's Enchiridion Militis  Christiane,^ 
and  that  the  first  English  New  Testament  (based  on  the  Greek 
text),  printed  at  Cologne  in  1525  by  Tindale,  showed  strongly 
the  influence  of  Erasmus  and  of  Luther.  The  familiar  words 
of  Tindale,  ‘ If  God  spare  my  life,  ere  many  years  I will  cause 
a boy  that  driveth  the  plough  to  know  more  of  the  Scriptures 
than  thou  dost,’  may  well  have  been  suggested  by  a striking 
passage  in  the  Exhortation  prefixed  by  Erasmus  to  the  first 
edition  of  his  Greek-Latin  New  Testament.  This  work,  begun 
in  October  1506,  but  not  issued  until  February  1516,  was  in 
such  demand  that  in  twenty  years  there  were  three  revisions 
and  sixty-nine  reprints. 

The  notes  attached  to  the  translation  were  familiar,  chatty, 
and  full  of  anecdote  and  wit.  There  is  no  doubt  or  obscurity 
as  to  Erasmus’s  views  in  relation  to  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures.  In  this  first  edition,  he  says  : 

‘ I vehemently  dissent  from  those  who  would  not  have  private 
persons  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  nor  have  them  translated  into  the 
vulgar  tongues,  as  though  either  Christ  taught  such  difficult  doctrines 

^ The  Enchiridion  was  written,  Erasmus  told  Colet,  to  teach  the  art  of 
piety  as  opposed  to  a faith  of  formularies  and  rules.  It  was  translated  into 
English  in  1518,  Czech  1519,  German  1524,  Spanish  1527.  Before  1545 
seventy-five  editions  had  been  published. 
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that  they  can  only  be  understood  by  a few  theologians,  or  the  safety 
of  the  Christian  religion  lay  in  ignorance  of  it.  I would  that  all 
private  women  should  read  the  Gospels  and  Paul’s  Epistles.  And 
I wish  that  they  were  translated  into  all  languages  so  that  they  may 
be  read  and  known  not  only  by  Scotch  and  Irish  but  also  by  Turks 
and  Saracenes.  I would  that  the  husbandman  at  the  plough  should 
sing  something  from  hence,  that  the  weaver  at  his  loom  should  sing 
something  from  hence,  that  the  traveller  might  beguile  the  weariness 
of  his  journey  by  narrations  of  this  kind.’ 

In  the  preface  to  the  third  edition,  dated  Basel,  January 
1522,  Erasmus  expanded  this  passage,  giving  expression  to  his 
wish  that  all  might  come  to  Christ  and  drink  of  the  Gospels. 
He  says  : 

‘ Some  think  it  an  offence  to  have  the  sacred  books  turned  into 
English  or  French,  but  the  evangelists  turned  into  Greek  what  Christ 
spoke  in  Syriac.’ 

He  goes  on  to  express  the  wish  that  they  could  be  translated 
into  all  languages — French,  English,  German,  Hindustani — as 
it  is  ridiculous  that  laymen  and  women  should,  like  parrots, 
repeat  their  Psalms  and  Paternosters  in  Latin  which  they  do 
not  comprehend.  He  adds  : 

‘ I think  it  a great  triumph  and  glory  to  the  Cross  if  it  is  celebrated 
by  the  tongue  of  all  men  ; if  the  farmer  at  the  plough  sings  some  of 
the  Psalms  and  the  weaver  sitting  at  the  shuttle  often  refreshes 
himself  with  something  from  the  Gospel.  Let  the  pilot  at  the  rudder 
hum  over  a sacred  tune,  and  the  matron  sitting  with  gossip  or  friend 
at  the  colander  recite  something  from  it.’ 

In  1547,  Edward  VI  having  succeeded  to  the  throne,  thert. 
was  printed  another  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  English 
and  Latin.  This  was  ‘ Imprynted  at  the  synge  of  the  George,’ 
in  ‘ the  yere  of  Our  Lord  1547  and  the  fyrste  yere  of  the 
Kynge’s  most  gracyous  reygne.’  The  English  was  the  transla- 
tion appearing  in  ‘ the  Great  Bible,’  and  the  Latin  was  that  of 
Erasmus  which  was  first  published  by  him  with  the  original 
Greek  in  1516. 

After  having  completed  his  New  Testament,  Erasmus,  at 
Colet’s  suggestion,  began  to  think  of  further  work  in  the  same 
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field.  He  had  encouraged  men  to  read  the  Bible  : now  it 
seemed  a good  thing  to  offer  them  a commentary.  So  he  began 
his  famous  Latin  Paraphrases.  First,  Komans,  then  the  rest 
of  the  Epistles,  then  the  Gospels  in  the  order  of  Matthew,  John, 
Luke,  Mark  ; then  the  Acts.  Kevelation  he  did  not  venture 
upon.  Matthew  was  inscribed  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V, 
Mark  to  Francis  I of  France,  Luke  to  Henry  VIII  of  England, 
John  to  Ferdinand  of  Austria.  These  Paraphrases  were 
apparently  begun  in  1517  and  seem  to  have  been  completed 
and  first  printed  in  1523.  A revision  was  published  in  Basel, 
first  in  1535  and  afterwards  in  1538. 

The  success  of  the  Paraphrases  was  immense.  By  1530 
they  had  been  wholly  translated  into  German.  In  1543  there 
was  a complete  translation  in  French.  In  the  same  year 
Queen  Catherine  Parr  projected  a complete  translation  into 
English.  A number  of  scholars  were  set  to  work — -Miles 
Coverdale,  Thomas  Key,  Edmund  Allen,  Francis  Mallet, 
Nicholas  Udall. 

When  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  were  finished  by  those 
whom  the  Queen  had  nominated,  they  were  printed  with  the 
title  : ‘ The  First  Tome  or  Volume  of  the  Paraphrases  of 
Erasmus  upon  the  Newe  Testament.  Emprented  at  London 
in  Fletestrete  at  the  signe  of  the  Sunne  by  Edward  Whitchurch.’ 

The  definite  aim  of  the  translating  and  printing  of  this  book 
in  England,  John  Strype  says,  was  ‘ the  helping  of  the  ignorant 
multitude  towards  some  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
of  their  duty  towards  God  and  their  neighbours.’  The  work 
was  dedicated  to  Edward  VI.  In  ‘ A Preface  to  the  ientill 
Christian  reader,’  Udall  avers  that  Erasmus’s  Paraphrase  of 
the  Gospels  is  ‘ a treasure,  and  in  a manner  a full  librarie  of  all 
good  divinitie  books.’ 

The  King,  on  July  31,  1547,  ordered  a royal  visitation,  and 
injunctions  were  given  by  him  whereby  ‘ the  parsons,  vicars 
and  curates  were  required  to  provide,  within  three  moneths  next 
after  this  visitation,  one  book  of  the  whole  Bible  of  the  largest 
volumn  in  English  ’ and  ‘ within  one  twelve  monethe  next  after 
the  said  visitation  the  Paraphrasis  of  Erasmus  upon  the  Gospels, 
also  in  English,  and  the  same  set  up  in  some  convenient  place 
within  the  said  church  where  their  parishioners  may  most 
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commodiously  resort  unto  and  read  the  same.’  By  the  same 
injunctions  it  was  likewise  ordered  that  every  parson,  vicar, 
curate,  chauntrey  priest,  and  stipendiary  under  the  degree  of 
B.D.  should  have  of  his  own  the  New  Testament  both  in  Latin 
and  English,  with  the  Paraphrase  of  Erasmus  upon  it.  (Under 
Elizabeth,  these  injunctions,  with  slight  modifications,  were 
renewed.) 

In  August  1549  was  printed  in  English  ‘ The  Second  Tome 
or  Volume  of  the  Paraphrases  of  Erasmus  upon  the  New 
Testament,  conteyning  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  other  the 
Apostles : whereunto  is  added  a Paraphrase  upon  the 

Kevelation  of  St.  John.’  This  was  dedicated  to  King  Edward 
by  Miles  Coverdale. 

In  the  copy  of  the  Metsys  portrait  at  Hampton  Court, 
Erasmus  is  depicted  as  writing  the  first  words  of  the  Paraphrase 
on  Eomans.  In  the  Holbein  portrait  at  the  Louvre,  he  is 
writing  the  opening  words  of  his  Paraphrase  on  Mark.  Con- 
cerning the  last -mentioned.  Dr.  Marcus  Dods  says  ‘ It  is  one  of 
the  great  faces  of  the  world.’ 

On  one  occasion  Erasmus  wrote  to  Henry  VIII : 

‘ I am  not  a native  of  England  and  yet,  when  I consider  how 
many  years  I have  lived  in  that  country,  and  how  many  excellent 
and  sincere  friends  I owe  to  it,  I have  as  hearty  a love  and  esteem 
for  it  as  if  I had  drawn  my  first  breath  in  it.’ 

In  July  1524  Erasmus  sent  to  Archbishop  Warham  a copy, 
wet  from  the  press,  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Jerome.  Warham,  in  addition  to  sending  Erasmus  a gift 
of  money,  had  sent  his  friend  a horse.  In  a characteristic 
letter,  Erasmus  says  : 

‘ I have  received  your  horse,  who  is  not  very  handsome  but  a 
good  creature,  for  he  is  free  from  all  the  mortal  sins  save  gluttony 
and  laziness  ; moreover,  he  is  endued  with  the  qualities  of  a holy 
father  confessor,  being  prudent,  modest,  humble,  chaste,  peaceable, 
and  one  who  neither  bites  nor  kicks.  I fancy  that,  by  the  knavery 
or  mistake  of  your  domestics,  I have  not  the  horse  intended  for  me  ; 
and  yet  I am  equally  obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  intention.’ 

Warham,  to  the  pension  of  £20  charged  on  the  Aldington 
living,  added  a further  £20  from  his  own  private  purse.  This 
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meant  that,  from  England  alone,  Erasmus  had  an  annual 
income  equal  to  some  £400  a year  at  the  present  day. 

Katharine  of  Aragon,  like  her  husband,  was  greatly  interested 
in  Erasmus  and  his  works.  On  July  15,  1526,  Erasmus  dedi- 
cated to  the  Queen  a book  entitled  On  the  Institution  of 
Christian  Marriage,  a subject  with  which,  during  the  remainder 
of  her  life,  she  had  but  too  much  reason  to  occupy  her  thoughts. 

On  September  18,  1527,  Henry  wrote  to  Erasmus  in  the 
most  flattering  terms  from  Archbishop  Warham’s  house  at 
Otford.  In  1528  Henry  wrote  once  more  saying  that  he  (the 
King)  w^as  determined  to  promote  true  religion  in  his  kingdom 
and  bring  it  back  to  the  primitive  standard  so  that  the  Word 
of  God  might  be  the  test  of  it.  He  begged  Erasmus  to  leave 
Italy  and  Germany  and  to  hasten  to  England,  where  he  could 
assure  him  of  a very  kind  reception.  Henry  added  that 
Erasmus’s  many  friends  and  patrons  in  England  joined  the 
King  in  asking  Erasmus  to  come. 

Through  Sir  Thomas  More,  Erasmus  replied  acknowledging 
the  King’s  kind  invitation,  but  his  (Erasmus’s)  feeling  was  that 
it  would  become  him  more  now  to  find  out  a place  for  his  burial, 
where  he  might  be  at  rest,  since  he  despaired  of  any  such  thing 
while  he  was  alive. 

It  is  of  interest  to  speculate  what  might  have  happened  in 
relation  to  Erasmus  and  to  England  if  he  had  made  England 
his  residence  from  1517  to  1536.  During  those  years  he 
actually  lived  at  Basel  and  at  Freiburg.  He  may  have  felt 
that  to  make  his  home  within  the  Empire,  of  which  he  was 
a Councillor,  was  safer  than  in  France  or  in  Italy. 

In  England  his  health  was  not  so  good,  but  he  had  many 
friends  in  high  position  and,  as  has  been  stated,  drew  substantial 
revenues,  which  would  assuredly  have  been  increased  had  he 
stayed.  He  would  have  been  entangled  rather  more  closely 
with  the  King’s  divorce  proceedings,  which  separated  Henry 
from  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  ; but  he  was  supple  enough 
and  clever  enough  to  evade  serious  difficulty.  He  would  have 
shared  with  Wolsey  and  with  Cromwell  the  guidance  of  the 
suppression  of  the  monasteries.  The  vast  wealth  thus  set  free 
would  have  done  far  more  for  education,  both  at  the  universities 
and  at  grammar  schools  in  the  counties — -perhaps  even  English 
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schools  generally.  The  actual  education  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  humanised.  The  stores  of  manuscripts  which  were 
wantonly  destroyed  would  have  been  treasured,  at  the  uni- 
versities, and  the  intellectual  breach  with. the  past  would  have 
been  avoided. 

While  his  New  Testament  did  directly  inspire  Tindale  and 
Coverdale,  Erasmus’s  influence  in  England  would  have  let 
Tindale  do  his  work  at  home,  and  the  Bible  movement  would 
not  have  been  damaged  by  Lutheran  associations,  so  that  an 
English  Bible,  permitted  by  the  State,  fostered  for  official  use, 
might  have  come  about  fifteen  years  earlier,  without  that 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Bishops  which  actually  beset  it  right 
down  to  the  ‘ Bishops’  Bible.’  The  Eeformation  might  have 
been  accelerated,  and  deprived  of  much  of  the  opposition  which 
it  called  forth.  ‘ Erasmus,’  says  Dr.  W.  E.  Inge,  ‘ desired  a 
Eeformation  but  not  the  Eeformation  which  actually  occurred.’ 

At  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  suggest,  very  briefly,  how 
the  influence  of  Erasmus  has  persisted  in  England.  Firstly, 
since  Eeformation  times  there  has  always  been  in  the  Church 
of  England  a party  which  has  found  its  final  authority  where 
Erasmus  found  it — ^not  in  an  infallible  Church  or  an  infallible 
Bible  but  in  the  sense  of  Scripture  as  determined  by  sound 
learning.  Thus  the  candidate  for  priest’s  orders  promises  not 
only  to  be  diligent  in  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  but  also 
‘ in  such  studies  as  help  to  the  knowledge  of  the  same.’  Here 
we  may  trace  the  influence  of  Erasmus’s  conviction  that  sound 
learning  is  the  ally  of  true  religion  and  the  best  solvent  of 
ignorance  and  superstition. 

Secondly,  English  theological  scholarship  is  remarkable  for 
the  work  of  outstanding  ability  it  has  done  in  the  textual 
criticism  of  the  New  Testament ; and  in  this  work  Cambridge 
scholars  have  taken  the  lead.  Is  it  fanciful  to  trace  the 
influence  of  Erasmus  here  ? The  revised  text  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament  by  Westcott  and  Hort  is  a monumental  work 
in  the  true  Erasmian  succession. 

Thirdly,  Erasmus’s  intense  dislike  of  extremist  and  partisan 
views  seems  to  be  reflected  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  which  embraces  sections  whose  theological 
views  differ  very  considerably.  This  is  a source  of  pride  to 
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many  Anglicans,  who  claim  also  that  their  Church  is  a via  media 
between  extremes.  All  this  accords  with  Erasmus’s  own 
tolerance  and  with  his  ruling  idea  that  what  was  needed  was 
a general  house-cleaning  but  not  a complete  break  with  the 
Mother  Church. 

It  has  been  affirmed  that 

‘ No  man  of  letters  has  ever  attained  to  anything  approaching 
the  influence  wielded  by  Erasmus  during  his  own  century.  He 
rescued  theology  from  the  pedantries  of  the  schoolmen  ; he  did 
more  than  any  other  single  person  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  new 
studies  of  the  revival  of  learning  ; he  exposed  the  abuses  of  the 
Church,  and  protested  against  the  thoughtless  tyranny  of  rulers 
over  their  peoples.  Constitutionally  he  was  opposed  to  all  extremes. 
He  hated  the  violent  and  the  extravagant.  “ My  poetry,”  he  said, 
“ would  rather  hug  the  shore  than  cleave  the  high  seas.”  ’ 

Erasmus  was  one  whose  mind  was  keenly  observant  and 
unceasingly  active.  Neither  physically  nor  mentally  was  he 
cast  in  the  heroic  mould.  For  many  years  of  his  life  he  was 
a prey  to  disease  and  suffering,  and  so  little  qualified  to  play 
a great  part  on  the  field  of  action.  He  could  not,  like  Luther, 
have  stood  alone  against  the  united  power  of  Church  and 
State.  He  was,  besides,  broad  and  liberal ; he  saw  too  much 
good  in  things  the  most  evil,  too  much  evil  in  the  best  things, 
to  be  sternly  consistent  or  absolutely  unyielding.  He  was  well 
endowed  with  humour  but  was  preserved  from  the  dangers  of 
the  satirist  by  his  faith  in  humanity  and  his  sincere  piety.  He 
declared  that  ‘ To  be  a Christian  lies  not  in  being  baptised  or 
canonised,  or  in  attending  Mass  ; it  lies  in  laying  hold  on  Christ 
in  one’s  inmost  heart  and  in  showing  forth  His  spirit  in  one’s 
life.’  What  he  cared  for  was  practical  Christianity — peace, 
goodwill,  justice,  righteousness,  charity.  He  was  drawn  to  the 
Gospels  rather  than  to  the  Epistles.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  his  career  he  remained  true  to  the  great  purpose  of  his 
life,  which  was  to  fight  the  battle  of  sound  learning  and  plain 
common-sense  against  the  powers  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Binns,  in  Erasmus  the  Reformer,  avers  : 

‘ Erasmus  was  a man  of  letters  in  the  primary  and  not  the 
conventional  sense.  In  the  first  place,  he  carried  on  an  immense 
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correspondence  with  all  kinds  of  people,  from  Emperors  and  Popes 
down  to  simple  monks  and  subordinate  officials.  Secondly,  his 
books  came  forth  in  a constant  stream  : satires,  commentaries, 
editions  of  the  classics  or  of  the  Fathers,  devotional  and  polemical 
treatises,  it  mattered  not  what,  people  bought  them,  and  Erasmus 
probably  held  the  public  ear  in  a way  which  has  never  been  exceeded 
even  by  writers  of  the  present  age. 

‘ [If  we]  turn  to  Erasmus’s  positive  contribution  [we  find  that 
his]  whole  method  was  based  on  a single  main  principle  : go  back  to 
your  original  authorities.  He  demanded  that  theology  and  religion 
alike  should  be  founded  on  what  was  contained  in  the  Scriptures 
themselves  so  far  as  their  exact  meaning  could  be  discovered.  And 
he  postulated  a return  to  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  respectively  instead  of  to  the  Latin  of  the 
Vulgate,  a version  which  was  unreliable  in  itself  and  objectionable 
because  connected  in  men’s  minds  with  obsolete  and  traditional 
interpretations. 

‘ The  whole  of  Erasmus’  later  life  was  one  constant  struggle 
against  unscrupulous  and  venomous  antagonists.  His  mediating 
position  laid  him  open  to  the  assaults  of  either  side.  To  the  extreme 
Catholics  he  was  a traitor  and  a heretic  ; to  the  Reformers  a false 
prophet,  a very  Balaam*  speaking  words  of  truth  but  taking  the  hire 
of  unrighteousness.’ 

According  to  Sir  Richard  Jebb  : 

‘ It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  author’s  works  were  ever  so 
frequently  reprinted  within  his  lifetime  as  were  those  of  Erasmus. 
And  wherever  his  books  went,  they  carried  with  them  the  influence 
of  his  spirit — his  love  of  good  literature,  his  loyalty  to  reason,  his 
quiet  common-sense,  his  hatred  of  war,  his  versatile  wit,  his  desire 
to  make  it  felt  that  a good  life  is  not  an  affair  of  formal  observance 
but  must  begin  in  the  heart.’ 

In  a paper  on  ‘ The  Triumph  of  Erasmus  in  Modern 
Protestantism,’  appearing  in  the  Hihhert  Journal  (1905), 
Professor  Henry  Goodwin  Smith  states  : 

‘ Erasmus  abhorred  partisanship.  He  saw  truth  on  both  sides 
of  every  actual  issue.  His  favourite  mode  of  presenting  his  thoughts 
was  the  dialogue,  in  which  it  might  be  uncertain  which  of  the 
contestants  spoke  for  Erasmus.  With  all  his  levity  and  his  classical 
culture,  Erasmus  was  a man  of  deep  Christian  sentiment.  The 
charge  of  timidity  so  often  brought  against  him  must  be  modified 
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as  we  read  his  frequent  and  often  courageous  pleas  for  toleration 
of  opinion.  “ I am  a lover  of  liberty,”  he  said  ; “I  will  not  and 
cannot  serve  a party.”  He  steadfastly  declined  every  alluring  offer 
to  wear  the  livery  of  Rome  ; he  refused  the  bishop’s  mitre  and  the 
cardinal’s  hat.’ 

Erasmus  sold  his  library  on  June  20,  1525,  to  John  a Lasco 
for  300  crowns,  on  the  handsome  terms  that,  though  receiving 
half  the  purchase  money  at  once,  the  seller  was  to  be  allowed 
to  retain  his  books  until  his  death.  Eventually  the  volumes 
passed  to  the  University  of  Munich. 

Erasmus  had  a marvellous  memory.  He  was  himself  a kind 
of  living  library,  for  he  could  recall  without  turning  to  the 
author  any  passage  of  which  he  wished  to  make  use  for  argu- 
ment or  illustration.  He  wrote  with  great  rapidity,  and  had 
not  the  patience  to  subject  his  writings  to  careful  revision.  He 
threw  all  his  first  thoughts  upon  the  paper  like  diamonds  rough 
from  the  mine.  In  the  printing-house  he  would  race  with  the 
compositors  to  see  whether  he  could  not  turn  out  copy  faster 
than  they  could  set  up  the  type. 

His  last  years  at  Basel  and  Freiburg  were  greatly  productive, 
" though  his  poor  body  suffered  more  and  more,  the  stone 
keeping  him  face  to  face  with  death  for  months  at  a time. 
Enormous  editions  of  the  Fathers  issued  from  the  press,  the 
text  corrected  and  annotated  by  Erasmus  and  prefaced  with 
brilliant  essays  of  exposition. 

He  met  his  death  from  an  attack  of  dysentery.  He  knew 
himself  to  be  dying  on  June  6,  1536,  although  the  end  did  not 
come  until  the  night  of  July  11-12.  His  last  words  were  : 
‘ 0 Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  have  mercy  upon  me ! ’ ‘I  will  sing 
the  mercy  and  judgment  of  the  Lord.’  These  were  repeated 
over  and  over  again  until  with  his  last  breath  the  dying  man 
said,  in  the  Dutch  of  his  childhood,  ‘ Liever  Got  ’ (‘  Dear  God  ’). 

At  his  death,  multitudes  flocked  from  all  parts  to  see  his 
remains.  The  senators  of  Basel  and  the  whole  university 
accompanied  the  body  to  its  resting-place  in  the  cathedral 
church  under  a monument  of  Parian  marble.  His  passing  was 
lamented  by  the  republic  of  letters,  and  the  best  brains  of  the 
day  wrote  funeral  elegies  upon  it. 

For  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  he  was  consistently 
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protected,  defended,  consulted,  by  Popes,  until  Paul  III  offered 
him  a cardinal’s  hat  and  desired  that  he  would  settle  at 
Home. 

By  the  irony  of  fate,  his  body  was  laid  to  rest  not  with 
the  rites  of  the  Church  of  Home  but  with  Protestant  prayers 
in  a cathedral  held  by  the  adherents  of  the  new  faith.  His 
adherence  to  the  old  religion  did  not  suffice  to  ensure  his 
reputation  as  a faithful  member  of  the  ancient  Church.  After 
his  works  had  been  burned  and  banned  in  various  countries, 
and  after  he  had  been  branded  at  the  Council  of  Trent  as  a 
Pelagian  and  an  impious  heretic,  his  writings  were  officially 
prohibited  by  the  Church.  In  1559  Pope  Paul  IV  not  only 
put  Erasmus  in  the  first  class  of  forbidden  authors  made  up  of 
those  all  of  whose  works  were  condemned,  but  added  after  his 
name  : ‘ All  his  commentaries,  notes,  criticisms,  colloquies, 
epistles,  translations,  books  and  writings.’  And  yet  Erasmus 
still  lives  in  and  inspires  the  minds  of  men  wise  enough  and 
broad  enough  to  learn  from  him. 

Professor  J.  A.  Faulkner,  in  Erasmus  the  Scholar,  writes  : 

‘ No  scholar  the  world  has  ever  known  is  so  sure  of  immortality. 
More  and  more  with  every  passing  year,  his  ashes  rule  us  from  their 
urn.  More  and  more  the  Erasmian  spirit  is  coming  to  its  own. 
For  better  or  for  worse,  modern  Christendom  is  penetrated  through 
and  through  with  the  Erasmian  spirit.’ 

Dr.  Ephraim  Emerton,  of  Harvard  University,  suggests 
that  ‘ It  is  as  idle  as  it  is  unjust  to  ask  that  Erasmus  should  be 
both  Erasmus  and  Luther  at  once.’  And  he  writes  a significant 
sentence  which  may  be  applied,  in  part  at  least,  not  only  to 
Erasmus  but  to  many  another  whose  name  is  inscribed  on  the 
scroll  of  fame.  Dr.  Emerton  says  : ‘ If  Erasmus  could  have 
lived  up  to  himself,  he  would  have  been  the  greatest  of  men.’ 

Erasmus  was  one  who  combined  the  steady  devotion  of  the 
student  with  the  grace  and  fluency  of  the  man  of  letters  and 
that  capacity  for  friendship  which  marks  the  true  humanist. 
His  wit  was  ready  and  sparkling  ; his  argumentative  resources 
copious  and  refined  ; his  Latin  easy  and  eloquent.  In  the 
history  of  European  letters  he  takes  the  threefold  position  of 
a satirist,  a writer  of  devotional  manuals,  and  a pioneer  of 
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linguistic  and  Biblical  research.  He  had  his  full  share  of 
failings,  being  sensitive,  vain,  quick  to  take  offence,  and 
capable  of  stooping  to  the  flattery  of  the  great.  His  life  was 
a perpetual  struggle  with  ill-health,  and  yet  he  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  intellectual  forces  of  his  own  or  any  other 
age. 

Appendix. 

A Dutch  biographer  points  out  that  ‘ Erasmus  had  never  passed  through 
those  depths  of  self-reprobation  and  that  consciousness  of  sin  which  Luther  had 
traversed  with  toil ; he  saw  no  devil  to  fight  with,  and  tears  were  not  familiar 
to  him.  Erasmus’s  transition  from  interest  in  hterary  matters  to  interest  in 
religious  matters  is  not  in  the  nature  of  a process  of  conversion.  There  is 
no  Tarsus  in  his  hfe.  The  transition  takes  place  gradually  and  is  never 
complete.’ 

Edmund  W.  Bok  considers  that  ‘ Erasmus  always  remained  the  great 
human  ; he  was  the  very  soul  of  humanism  ; he  was  liked  by  all  and  popular 
in  all  lands  where  he  travelled  or  hved.  He  was  quick  at  satire,  but  yet,  in 
the  main,  of  gentle  humour.  He  won  with  his  sallies  of  humour  rather  than 
with  his  shafts  of  satire.  Gradually  men  caught  from  him  a new  glimpse 
of  the  hberty  of  the  mind  and  an  awakened  desire  for  better  things.  He 
became  the  most  sought  after  man  of  his  day ; kings  and  universities  alike 
implored  his  presence,  until  at  the  last  he  had  stamped  himself  upon  his  age 
as  the  greatest  spiritual  authority  of  his  time.  He  contributed  more  than 
any  figure  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  change  the  materialism  of  Europe  to  a 
spirit  of  idealism.’ 

Professor  George  Burton  Adams  thinks  that  ‘ By  no  means  the  least  of 
the  great  services  of  Erasmus  to  civilisation  had  been  to  hold  up  before  aU 
the  world  so  conspicuous  an  example  of  the  scholar  following,  as  his  inalienable 
right,  the  truth  as  he  found  it,  wherever  it  appeared  to  lead  him,  and  honest 
in  his  public  utterances  as  to  the  result  of  his  studies.’ 

Professor  Preserved  Smith  says  : ‘ His  tastes  were  fastidious  and  shrinking, 
as  if  he  had  been  descended  from  a long  line  of  maiden  aunts.  Purely  intellec- 
tual, he  could  not  be  a partisan — not  because  of  timidity  but  because  he  saw 
the  good  and  the  bad  of  all  sides.  He  could  hardly  write  anything  without  some 
hedging.  He,  almost  alone  in  his  age,  knew  that  truth  had  many  facets,  that 
no  rule  can  be  without  exceptions,  and  that  no  position  is  unassailable.  . . . 
As  the  broadest  scholar  and  as  the  most  polished  wit  of  his  generation,  Erasmus 
is  sure  of  a lasting  place  in  the  history  of  literature  and  of  learning.’ 

Dr.  Henry  Charles  Lea  believes  that  ‘ Erasmus,  when  rightly  considered, 
is  one  of  the  most  heroic  figures  of  an  age  of  heroes.  Nowhere  else  can  we 
find  an  instance  so  marked  of  the  power  of  pure  intellect.  His  gift  of  ridicule 
was  the  most  dreaded  weapon  in  Europe,  and  he  used  it  mercilessly  upon  the 
most  profitable  abuses  of  the  Church.’ 

In  an  article  in  the  Hibbert  Journal  (1918)  on  ‘ Erasmus  at  Louvain,’ 
Professor  Foster  Watson  says  : ‘ Erasmus  attempted  to  break  down  the 
fetish-distinction  between  sacred  and  secular.  He  did  not  so  much  destroy 
distinctions  by  a process  of  levelling  down  as  levelling  up.  In  a careful  and 
open-minded  study  of  his  life  and  writings,  the  real  Erasmus  emerges  not  a 
mere  iconoclast  (a  great  iconoclast  he  certainly  is)  but  also  as  a great  con- 
structive genius.  Erasmus  is  not  to  be  judged  by  posterity  from  the  theological 
standpoint : his  was  the  supreme  passion  for  the  transfiguring  power  of 

humanism,  a passion  which  made  him  the  teacher  of  teachers  and  the  leader 
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not  of  the  crowds  but  of  the  leaders.  He  was  the  philosopher-prince  of  his 
time  in  education.’ 

Dr.  P.  S.  Allen  asks,  ‘ Why  are  people  so  interested  in  Erasmus  ? ’ He 
goes  on  to  say  : ‘ Serious  purpose  he  had,  to  serve  God  with  all  his  strength, 
in  spite  of  the  frail  body  which  hampered  him  from  the  first.  Wit,  brilliance, 
charm,  quick  thought  and  ready  tongue,  and  that  open  confidence  which 
disarms — all  these  were  his  ; and  he  smiled  his  way  into  men’s  hearts  long 
before  they  realised  his  wonderful  pov/ers.  . . . The  secret  of  the  remarkable 
ascendancy  which  Erasmus  held  over  his  world,  and  after  four  centuries  holds 
in  some  measure  still,  may  be  found  in  the  combination  of  brilliant  intellectual 
gifts  with  absolute  sincerity  and  enduring  purpose.  As  a thinker,  he  was 
not  perhaps  profound  ; he  had  lived  too  much  with  his  books.  His  strength 
lay  rather  in  the  power  to  grasp  important  truths  and  to  present  them  with 
cogency  in  spontaneous,  irresistible  eloquence.  Moreover,  he  had  a keen 
sense  of  humour,  and  a wit  which  in  its  moments  of  plainest  speaking  never 
failed  of  delicacy.  . . . Erasmus  has  many  sides,  and  whatever  subject  he 
touches  he  illuminates.  His  intensely  human  temperament  kept  him  from 
the  pedestal  of  Bernard  ; his  wide  sympathies  from  the  stern  convictions  of 
Zwingli  or  Calvin  ; his  sense  of  humour  preserved  him  from  domineering  with 
Luther ; his  delicacy  from  rollicking  in  the  mud  with  Rabelais  ; his  sincerity 
saved  him  from  the  withering  bitterness  of  Voltaire.  Above  all,  he  could  not 
be  dull.  ...  A man  who  had  been  his  confessor  wrote  of  him  : “ There  was 
nothing  in  his  life  which  was  not  worthy  of  Christ.”  ’ 
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Cbe  i}U5uenot  of  tin  ivmg. 

By  C.  H.  JEUNE. 

As  subjects  of  the  British  Crown  we  offer  our  devoted  loyalty 
to  King  Edward  VIII  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  his 
fathers.  For  us,  as  Fellows  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London, 
there  is  a peculiar  reason  why  the  King  should  hold  a firm 
place  in  our  loyal  regard.  It  is  as  the  descendant  of  the  great 
champion  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  William  the  Silent  and 
his  third  wife,  the  Huguenot  Charlotte  de  Bourbon,  that  His 
Majesty  may,  with  all  deference,  be  counted  as  one  of  ourselves. 

William  was  born  in  1533  at  the  castle  of  Dillenburg  in 
Nassau.  While  still  a boy  he  inherited  from  a cousin  possessions 
in  Flanders,  Brabant,  Holland  and  Luxemburg,  as  well  as  the 
^ independent  principality  of  Orange  in  the  South  of  France. 
He  was  sent  to  Brussels  at  the  age  of  eleven  to  be  brought  up 
as  a Catholic  at  the  Court  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y. 

Unlike  the  present  time  the  Keformation  period  was  an 
age  when  Youth  had  its  chance.  Some  of  the  chief  actors  in 
that  tragic  chapter  of  European  history  seem  to  our  notion 
to  have  been  absurdly  young.  Henry,  Duke  of  Guise,  was 
twenty-one  when  he  played  the  leading  role  in  the  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew ; Don  John  of  Austria  gained  the  naval 
victory  of  Lepanto  at  twenty-four  ; Wolsey  took  his  B.A. 
degree  from  Magdalen,  Oxford,  at  fifteen.  It  is  therefore  not 
altogether  surprising  to  learn  that  William,  Prince  of  Orange, 
from  the  age  of  about  fifteen  became  in  some  ways  the  confidant 
in  affairs  of  state  of  his  friend  and  patron  Charles  V,  the  first 
ruler  of  whom  it  was  said,  que  le  soleil  ne  se  couchait  par  son 
empire.  At  eighteen  the  Prince  married  Anne  of  Egmont,  the 
richest  heiress  in  the  Netherlands.  Before  he  was  twenty-one 
he  was  appointed,  in  the  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
General-in-Chief  of  the  Imperial  Army  on  the  French  frontier. 
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At  the  assembly  of  princes,  nobles  and  citizens  in  October 
1555,  when  Charles  V formally  abdicated  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Netherlands,  the  Emperor  stood  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
palace  in  Brussels  leaning  on  the  shoulder  of  the  young  Prince 
of  Orange  ; it  was  he  who  was  chosen  as  the  ambassador  to 
carry  the  Imperial  Crown  to  Charles’s  brother  Ferdinand  at 
Augsburg. 

In  reading  the  account  of  his  life  it  is  of  exceptional  interest 
to  trace  the  development  of  his  character  from  that  of  a rich 
and  lavish  young  courtier  to  that  of  the  great  Protestant  leader. 
His  mental  qualities  were  of  the  highest  order.  Originally  of 
a nervous  or  highly  strung  disposition,  by  force  of  will  power 
he  became  courageous.  As  the  founder  of  Dutch  independence 
few  men  in  history  can  have  undertaken  a greater  task  than 
he  did.  It  is  a mistake  to  picture  him  as  dour  or  silent,  though 
on  one  important  occasion,  while  still  a Catholic,  Guillaume  le 
Taciturne  knew  how  to  hold  his  tongue.  As  a statesman  he 
was  the  most  eloquent  speaker  of  his  time.  It  was  said  : 
‘ Quand  Guillaume  de  Nassau  parloit,  sa  conversation  etoit 
seduisante,  son  silence  meme  etoit  eloquent  ; on  pouvoit  lui 
appliquer  le  proverbe  italien  : Tacendo  parla,  parlando  incanta.  ’ 

It  is  recorded  that  he  was  tall  and  handsome,  of  a southern 
cast  of  features  rather  than  of  a teutonic  type;  his  forehead 
was  lofty  and  spacious  ; his  hair  dark  brown ; his  eyes  full, 
brown,  well-opened  and  expressive  of  deep  reflection.  In 
private  life  he  was  a boon  companion.  Above  all,  he  was 
tolerant  in  an  intolerant  age. 

His  youthful  union  with  the  rich  Anne  of  Egmont  had  been 
a manage  de  convenance,  but  as  has  happened  in  other  like 
instances,  the  union  became  a genuinely  happy  one.  In  1558 
Anne  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  leaving  a son  Philip  William, 
and  a daughter. 

William’s  second  marriage  in  1561  to  Anna,  daughter  of 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  proved  to  be  an  unfortunate  one.  She 
became  intemperate,  quarrelsome,  eccentric  ; worse  than  all, 
she  caused  grave  scandal  by  intimacy  with  a man  from  Ant- 
werp named  Eubens — the  father  of  the  famous  painter.  Her 
insolence,  not  only  in  private  but  in  public,  towards  her 
husband  became  intolerable.  ‘ I could  not  do  otherwise  than 
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bear  it  with  sadness  and  patience,’  said  the  Prince,  ‘ hoping 
that  T;\ith  age  would  come  improvement.’  The  sixteenth 
century  was  a cruel  age  vith  its  torture  chambers,  its  autos-da-fe, 
its  disembowellings  and  so  on.  But  we  are  inclined  to  agree 
with  a recent  ruling  of  the  State  Supreme  Court  in  Florida, 
U.S.A.  : ‘ There  is  probably  no  greater  cruelty  which  may  be 
inflicted  on  a man  than  a contentious,  unreasonable  and 
nagging  woman.’ 

In  those  days  no  mercy  w^as  shown  to  an  unfaithful  or  a 
scolding  wife.  If  she  were  mentally  unhinged  and  not  re- 
sponsible for  her  actions,  so  much  the  worse  for  her.  Anna  of 
Saxony  was  taken  back  by  her  relations  to  Germany.  She  was 
imprisoned  by  them  at  the  palace  of  the  Electors  of  Saxony 
in  a room  with  window^s  w^alled-up.  To  make  her  punishment 
less  tolerable,  each  day  she  was  campelled  to  listen  to  a sermon 
preached  through  a small  grating  let  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  door. 

The  dissolution  of  the  marriage  was  confirmed  by  a 
Protestant  ecclesiastical  court  and  the  pronouncement  is  known 
as  the  ‘ Acte  de  cinq  Ministres  du  St.  Evangile.’  It  made  a 
^ formal  declaration  that  the  Prince  was  free  to  marry  again. 

Second  only  to  William  the  Silent  no  one  took  so  great  a 
part  in  the  liberation  of  the  Netherlands  as  Philip  Marnix  de 
Sainte  Aldegonde,  famous  alike  as  a WTiter  and  as  a statesman. 

At  the  end  of  1574  William  wanted  to  go  to  Heidelberg  for 
a very  special  purpose,  but  w^as  prevented  from  leaving  Holland 
owing  to  affairs  of  state.  Instead  he  had  to  send  a letter.  But 
this  was  no  ordinary  government  dispatch  to  go  through  the 
usual  channels.  Sainte  Aldegonde  was  his  most  trusted  friend, 
so  he  sent  him.  It  w^as  a delicate  mission,  for  the  letter 
contained  an  offer  of  marriage  to  a French  refugee  princess 
living  at  Heidelberg  under  the  care  of  the  Elector  and  Electress. 
Of  this  lady,  De  Thou  {Hist.  Universelle),  wrote  : ‘ C’estoit  une 
princesse  d’une  grande  beaute  et  de  beaucoup  d’esprit.’  Her 
name  was  Charlotte  de  Bourbon.  What  was  her  parentage, 
and  what  had  been  her  career  up  to  1575,  when  she  accepted 
the  hand  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  ? 

The  Bourbons  were  descended  from  Eobert  of  Clermont, 
the  sixth  son  of  St.  Louis  (1215-1270)  ; thus  they  were  distantly 
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related  on  the  male  side  to  the  reigning  Kings  of  France.  In 
the  sixteenth  centur}^  the  family  divided  into  two  branches. 
The  senior  was  represented  by  three  brothers  : (1)  Antoine 
de  Bourbon  (1518-1562),  Huguenot  King  of  Navarre,  husband 
of  Jeanne  d’Albret  and  father  of  Henry  of  Navarre  (1553-1610)  ; 
(2)  Charles,  Cardinal  de  Bourbon  (1520-1590)  ; and  (3)  Louis  I 
de  Bourbon  (1530-1569),  Prince  of  Conde,  leader  of  the 
Huguenot  army.  The  members  of  the  junior  branch  were 
Charles  de  Bourbon,  Prince  de  la  Eoche-sur-Yon  (died  1565) 
and  Louis  II  de  Bourbon  (1513-1582),  Duke  of  Montpensier. 

The  last-named  Louis,  Duke  of  Montpensier,  unlike  some 
of  his  relations,  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  reformed  religion. 
He  married,  in  1538,  Jacqueline  de  Long-Vic,  daughter  of 
Jean  de  Long-Vic,  Sieur  de  Givry,  by  his  wife  Jeanne  d’Orleans. 
The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Montpensier  had  one  son,  Francois, 
Prince  Dauphin  of  Auvergne,  and  five  daughters.  As  typical 
French  parents  they  did  not  neglect  to  see  that  their  daughters 
were  well  provided  for.  Brilliant  marriages  were  arranged  for 
the  two  elder  : (1)  Fran^oise,  on  February  16,  1558,  to  Henri 
Eobert  de  la  Marck,  Duke  of  Bouillon  and  Prince  of  Sedan  ; and 
(2)  Anne,  on  September  16,  1561,  to  Francis  de  Cleves,  Duke  of 
Nevers  (1539-1562).  The  three  younger  daughters  were  sent 
to  the  Cloister ; the  third,  Jeanne,  becoming  Abbess  of  Sainte 
Croix  de  Poitiers,  and  the  fifth  and  youngest,  Louise,  Abbess 
of  Faremoutiers.  Charlotte  was  the  fourth  daughter  and  was 
born  in  1546  or  1547.  At  a very  early  age  she  was  sent  to  the 
Abbey  of  Notre  Dame  at  Jouarre,  where  her  aunt,  Louise  de 
Long-Vic,  was  abbess.  Jouarre  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
as  a family  living,  for  the  Abbess  Louise  had  promised  to  hold 
the  office  only  until  Charlotte  was  old  enough  to  succeed  her. 
This  Benedictine  Abbey  in  the  Brie  country  was  founded  in 
the  seventh  century  and  flourished  for  more  than  eleven 
hundred  years  until  it  was  destroyed  at  the  French  Eevolution. 
It  was  famous  for  its  antiquity,  its  wealth  and  its  schools. 

During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the  convents 
of  France  held  a great  place  in  the  social  and  economic  life  of 
the  country.  Not  only  were  they  religious  houses,  hospitals, 
schools  and  industrial  concerns,  but  they  served  a useful 
purpose  as  a dumping-ground  for  the  superfluous  woman  who 
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was  as  much  in  evidence  in  that  age  of  continuous  warfare  as 
she  is  to-day.  It  is  estimated  that  at  one  time  smallpox  alone 
was  responsible  for  the  presence  of  about  two  hundred  thousand 
disfigured,  and  therefore  unmarriageable,  spinsters  in  convents. 
Socially,  the  great  religious  houses  were  beyond  reproach  as 
seminaries  for  young  ladies.  Girls  were  sent  by  calculating 
parents  to  the  more  fashionable  convents  so  as  to  meet  the 
right  people  and  be  able  in  after-life  to  boast  that  they  had 
been  there. 

Charlotte  de  Bourbon’s  experience  was  that  she  had  been 
taken  almost  from  the  cradle  to  the  convent.  During  her 
childhood  she  had  been  trained  for  the  great  office  that  was  to 
be  thrust  upon  her.  When  she  was  about  tw’elve  or  thirteen 
her  aunt  the  Abbess  Louise  de  Long-Vic  died  and  the  rich 
family  living  was  vacant.  Despite  her  entreaties  and  passive 
resistance,  an  order  from  her  father  and  mother  was  received 
at  Jouarre  that  she  was  to  prepare  herself  to  take  the  veil  and 
be  instituted  an  abbess.  The  day  fixed  was  March  17,  1559. 
The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  Abbey  Church  and  her  cousin, 
Jeanne  Chabot,  Abbess  of  Le  Paraclet,  gave  her  the  veil, 
r When  making  her  profession,  to  the  consternation  of  everyone, 
Charlotte  cried  out  in  tears  that  what  she  did  was  against  her 
own  will  and  was  done  from  fear  of  disobeying  her  parents. 
Afterwards  la  jpauvre  enfant,  as  the  sympathetic  nuns  called 
their  abbess,  was  taken  seriously  ill. 

As  Charlotte  was  under  the  canonical  age  to  make  her 
profession,  and  as  the  service  was  irregular  in  other  ways,  six 
years  later  statements  of  protest  were  drawn  up  and  signed 
by  Charlotte,  the  officiating  priest,  the  prioress  and  nuns  of 
the  abbey. 

The  Duchess  of  Montpensier  must  have  reproached  herself 
for  the  part  she  had  taken  in  the  harsh  treatment  of  her 
daughter,  but  perhaps  she  consoled  herself  with  the  thought 
that  she  was  acting  for  the  good  of  her  family.  At  heart  a 
Huguenot,  the  Duchess  kept  her  religious  convictions  very 
much  to  herself,  probably  for  fear  of  offending  her  husband’s 
susceptibilities.  She  was  a close  personal  friend  of  Catherine  de 
Medicis,  who  knew  of  her  attachment  to  the  Keformed  Keligion. 
Jeanne  d’Albret,  Queen  of  Navarre,  Madame  de  Coligny  and 
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other  great  ladies  of  the  Huguenot  party,  were  also  among  her 
personal  friends.  She  was  in  this  way  able  to  act  as  a peace- 
maker between  the  opposing  factions.  The  Duchess  lived  only 
for  two  and  a half  years  after  her  daughter’s  enforced  pro- 
fession. During  her  last  moments  on  earth  she  was  attended 
by  a Protestant  minister,  Jean  Malot.  So  Jacqueline  de 
Boukbon,  nee  de  Long-Vic,  Duchess  of  Montpensier,  who  was 
an  ancestress  of  the  British  Boyal  Family,  died  a Huguenot. 

For  thirteen  years  as  Lady  Abbess  of  Jouarre,  her  daughter, 
Charlotte  de  Bourbon,  discharged  her  abbatial  functions.  She 
watched  over  the  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  the  community 
and  managed  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  Abbey  with  prudence 
and  integrity.  It  was  a busy  life  but  hardly  a secluded  one. 
As  time  went  on  she  became  more  and  more  attached  to  the 
principles  of  the  Eeformed  Keligion.  Her  eldest  sister  and  her 
husband,  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  were  Huguenots.  They  and 
other  Protestants  visited  the  Abbess  or  corresponded  with  her. 
Her  other  married  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Nevers,  w^as  of  the 
same  persuasion.  In  this  way  she  was  kept  in  touch  with  the 
new  ideas  that  were  causing  such  a turmoil  in  Western  Europe. 

Her  father  having  taken  to  himself  a second  wife  in  the 
person  of  the  nineteen-years-old  Catherine  of  Lorraine,  sister 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  Charlotte  held  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  filial  or  moral  obligation  for  her  to  consult  his  wdshes  or  to 
remain  at  the  Abbey.  The  Duchess  of  Bouillon  and  the  Queen 
of  Navarre  were  taken  into  her  confidence  and  supported  her 
resolve  to  leave. 

The  escape  was  planned  six  months  before  it  took  place. 
The  Duchess  of  Bouillon  and  her  husband  were  ready  to  receive 
her  at  Sedan,  which  had  not  then  been  annexed  by  France. 
Protestantism  had  become  well  established  there,  crowds  of 
French  refugees  having  found  asylum  in  the  town  and  the 
surrounding  territory.  But  it  was  thought  she  would  be  safer 
across  the  Ehine  at  Heidelberg.  The  Elector  Palatine, 
Frederic  III,  and  his  wife  were  asked  by  the  Queen  of  Navarre 
to  give  her  a home  for  the  time  being.  The  Queen  hoped  that 
later  on  the  Duke  of  Montpensier  would  allow  his  daughter  to 
five  permanently  with  her  at  Bearn. 

It  was  on  a winter’s  day  in  February  1572  that  the  Abbess, 
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accompanied  by  two  nuns — Jehanne  Mousson  and  Jehanne 
Vassetz — left  Jouarre  for  ever.  No  heed  was  taken  of  her 
departure,  for  everyone  was  led  to  believe  that  she  was  about 
to  pay  a visit  to  her  friend  and  cousin,  Madeleine  de  Long-Vic, 
who  had  become  Abbess  of  Le  Paraclet.  The  three  ladies  had 
the  protection  on  their  journey  of  two  Huguenots,  Fran9ois 
d’Averly,  Seigneur  de  Minay,  and  his  brother,  both  of  whom 
had  been  commissioned  by  the  Queen  of  Navarre  as  a 
bodyguard. 

At  Heidelberg  she  was  welcomed  with  affection  by  the 
Elector,  Frederic  III,  and  the  Electress.  On  arrival  the 
refugee  princess  found  herself  in  a state  bordering  on  destitution. 
At  first  she  resolved  not  to  put  her  kind  guardians  to  much 
expense,  but  they  convinced  her  that  the  best  means  to  prove 
her  gratitude  was  to  allow  them  to  treat  her  as  their  own 
daughter. 

The  Elector  hastened  to  inform  the  King  of  France,  the 
Queen  Mother,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and  the  Duke  of  Mont- 
pensier,  of  the  arrival  of  Charlotte  de  Bourbon  at  Heidelberg, 
and  of  the  reception  that  he  and  the  Electress  had  believed  it 
their  duty  to  give  her. 

Meanwhile,  Charlotte’s  sister,  the  Abbess  of  Faremoutiers, 
had  been  to  Jouarre  and  had  sent  news  to  the  Duke  of  the 
flight  but  had  been  unable  to  give  him  any  notion  of  the 
whereabouts  of  the  fugitive.  The  Duke  gave  orders  that  his 
daughter  must  be  found  at  all  costs,  whether  she  were  in  France 
or  outside  the  kingdom  ; she  must  be  brought  back  alive  or 
dead  so  that  she  and  those  who  counselled  her  might  receive 
such  punishment  that  the  memory  of  it  would  be  recorded  in 
history  and  last  for  ever. 

The  letter  from  Frederic  HI  somewhat  mollified  the  Duke, 
but  he  was  still  angry  and  unrelenting.  Envoys  came  to 
Heidelberg  and  demanded  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France 
that  Charlotte  de  Bourbon  should  be  sent  back  to  her  father. 
Frederic  replied  firmly  that  he  could  allow  her  to  leave 
Heidelberg  only  on  condition  that  she  should  have  her  personal 
liberty  and  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion.  To  this  the  envoys 
could  not  agree.  There  was  always  fear  that  she  might  be 
kidnapped.  Fortunately  she  had  the  devotion  of  the  faithful 
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Huguenot  watch-dog,  Francois  d’Averly,  Seigneur  de  Minay, 
who  had  helped  to  bring  her  safely  away  from  Jouarre.  He  was 
greatly  esteemed  by  the  Elector  and  watched  over  his  charge 
so  long  as  she  remained  at  Heidelberg. 

The  death  of  Jeanne  d’Albret,  Queen  of  Navarre,  who  had 
done  so  much  to  influence  her  life,  came  as  a blow.  This  was 
followed  by  news  of  the  Massacre  on  St.  Bartholomew’s  Day, 
1572.  With  the  Elector  and  his  wife  she  worked  incessantly 
for  the  relief  of  her  Huguenot  compatriots  who,  having  escaped 
the  massacre,  came  pouring  into  the  Khine  Palatinate. 

If  Frederic  III  (1515-1576),  Count  Palatine  of  the  Khine 
and  Elector  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  ever  deserved  the 
name  of  ‘ The  Pious,’  as  he  was  called  by  the  Calvinists,  it  was 
because  of  the  generous  efforts  he  made  in  favour  of  the 
Huguenots  and  the  welcome  he  gave  to  refugees  from  France. 
He  was  born  at  Simmern  on  February  14,  1515,  and  succeeded 
a kinsman  as  Elector  Palatine  of  the  Khine  in  1559.  He 
married  firstly  on  June  12,  1537,  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of 
Casimir,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg- Anspach.  By  her  he  is  an 
ancestor  of  the  British  Koyal  Family.  It  was  through  her 
influence  that  he  accepted  the  reformed  doctrines,  at  first  as 
a Lutheran  but  afterwards  as  a Calvinist.  In  1563  the  Heidel- 
berg Catechism  was  published  throughout  the  Palatinate.  With 
the  establishment  of  Calvinism  in  place  of  the  Lutheran  faith, 
all  ornaments  were  removed  from  the  churches.  A darker  side 
of  the  picture  is  that  both  Catholics  and  Lutherans  alike  were 
persecuted  under  his  rule.  He  aided  the  Huguenots  in  France 
and  the  liberators  in  the  Netherlands  with  men  and  money. 
Rhineland  troops  under  the  leadership  of  his  son,  John  Casimir 
(1543-1592),  were  sent  to  France  and  gave  a good  account  of 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Huguenots.  Another  son, 
Christopher,  was  killed  in  1574,  fighting  for  the  Dutch. 

The  Electress  who  welcomed  Charlotte  de  Bourbon  was 
Frederic’s  second  wife.  She  was  Emilie  de  Meurs,  widow  of 
Henry  de  Brederode  and  daughter  of  Humbert  III,  Comte  de 
Meurs. 

Heidelberg,  the  capital  of  the  Khine  Palatinate,  was  then 
a delightful  place.  It  is  still  a delightful  place.  But  the 
Renaissance  Castle,  now  a magnificent  ruin,  was  then  in  the 
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glory  of  its  youth,  with  some  later  additions  yet  to  be  built. 
The  Uniyersity,  founded  in  1386,  was  the  chief  intellectual 
stronghold  of  the  Eeformation  in  Germany. 

It  is  recorded  that  Charlotte  de  Bourbon  often  said  of  her 
life  at  the  Castle  of  Heidelberg  that  God  had  caused  her  to 
meet  in  her  exile  a second  father  and  mother,  and  a home  far 
happier  than  she  had  eyer  knowm  before. 

During  the  year  1572  William  the  Silent  was  at  Dillenburg, 
his  birthplace  in  Nassau.  His  object  in  going  into  Germany 
was  to  raise  an  army,  at  the  head  of  which  he  marched  to 
relieye  his  brother,  Louis  of  Nassau,  then  struggling  against 
superior  Spanish  forces.  Wishing  to  consult  with  the  Elector 
concerning  the  expedition,  he  went  to  Heidelberg.  Probably 
it  was  then  that  he  first  set  eyes  on  Charlotte  de  Bourbon. 

Opposition  to  the  marriage  -arose  among  the  princes  of 
Germany,  including  William’s  own  brother,  John  of  Nassau. 
The  Elector  Palatine  of  the  Khine,  in  loco  parentis,  gaye  his 
consent — reluctantly  it  is  said.  The  contract  of  marriage  was 
signed  on  his  behalf  by  the  Huguenot  Pran9ois  d’Ayerly. 
A conyention  of  theologians  and  bishops  of  France,  summoned 
by  the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  confirmed  the  opinion  that  the 
conyentual  yows  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  had  been  conformable 
neither  to  the  laws  of  France  nor  to  the  canons  of  the  Council 
of  Trent. 

William  was  chained  to  his  military  and  state  duties  in 
Holland,  so  once  more  Sainte-Aldegonde  went  to  Heidelberg 
in  his  place.  This  time,  instead  of  an  answer  to  a letter,  he 
brought  back  the  lady  herself.  They  trayelled  oyerland  to 
North  Germany  and  embarked  at  Emden.  From  there  they 
came  by  sea  to  Brill  in  South  Holland,  escorted  by  warships 
which  the  Prince  had  sent  to  protect  them.  Three  years 
before  this  the  seaport  of  Brill  had  been  taken  from  the 
Spaniards  by  the  Beggars  of  the  Sea  under  William  de  la 
Marck. 

The  arriyal  of  the  Princess  Charlotte  de  Bourbon  was 
acclaimed  by  the  people  with  enthusiasm.  The  towns  and  the 
Estates  of  Holland,  haying  decided  to  giye  her  a wedding 
present  of  the  yalue  of  £6000,  asked  the  Prince  whether 
she  would  like  it  in  cash  or  in  the  form  of  precious  stones. 
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The  Prince  desired  that  the  gift  should  be  in  money  so  that  she 
could  use  it  in  any  way  she  pleased. 

The  wedding  took  place  at  Brill  on  June  12,  1575.  The 
officiating  minister  was  Jean  Taffin,  who  had  been  preacher  to 
the  Huguenot  colony  at  Heidelberg.  From  the  time  of  the 
marriage  he  became  private  chaplain  to  the  Prince  and  Princess. 

After  the  wedding  they  went  to  Dordrecht,  where,  as  at 
Brill,  they  had  a great  reception  from  the  people — ^feasting  and 
merry-making  everywhere.  In  the  general  jollification  one 
puritan  touch  is  recorded  : ‘ on  s’abstint  de  danser.’  A special 
song  was  written  for  the  occasion  and  sung  to  the  tune  of 
‘ William  of  Nassau,’  the  martial  air  with  which  Herr  Hitler 
celebrated  the  remilitarisation  of  the  Ehineland  only  a short 
time  ago. 

The  Duke  of  Montpensier  did  not  join  in  the  congratulations 
that  were  sent  to  William  the  Silent  and  Charlotte  de  Bourbon. 
It  was  some  years  afterwards  when  he  publicly  announced  his 
approval  of  the  marriage.  But  his  daughters  and  his  son, 
Francois,  wrote  expressing  their  good  wishes.  The  letters  may 
still  be  read.  One  in  particular  is  of  interest.  It  is  wHtten  on 
August  21,  1575,  at  Jouarre,  by  Louise  de  Bourbon,  who  had 
succeeded  her  sister  as  Abbess  there. 

From  the  Memoyre  des  Nativities  des  Mesdamoijselles  de 
Nassau  may  be  learned  that  on  Saturday  the  last  day  of  March 
in  the  year  1576,  between  the  hours  of  seven  and  eight  in  the 
morning,  in  the  town  of  Delft  in  Holland,  the  Princess  of  Orange 
gave  birth  to  her  first  daughter  who  was  baptized  on  April  29 
au  temple  du  cloistre  and  named  Louise  Julienne  by  the 
Countess  of  Culemberg  as  proxy  for  the  Duke  of  Montpensier, 
by  Madame  de  Asperen  for  the  Countess  of  Nassau,  mother  of 
the  Prince,  and  by  Monsieur  de  Sainte  Aldegonde,  for  the  Count 
of  Hohenlohe,  sponsors  of  the  baptism.  The  baby  took  the 
name  of  Louise  after  her  maternal  grandfather,  Louis,  Duke  of 
Montpensier,  and  Julienne  after  her  grandmother  Juliana  of 
Stolberg,  the  mother  of  William  the  Silent. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  godmother  to  the  second  daughter, 
born  at  Dordrecht  in  1577.  It  is  noted  in  the  Memoyre  that  at 
the  christening  of  the  young  Elizabeth,  on  May  30,  1577,  she 
was  named  by  ‘ Monsieur  de  Sidney,  grand  escuyer  de  la  royne 
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d’Angleterre  au  nom  de  Monsieur  le  comte  de  Leicester.’  The 
other  sponsors  were  the  Estates  of  Holland  and  Zeeland.  In 
a letter  of  thanks  the  Princess  of  Orange  assured  Good  Queen 
Bess  that  the  number  of  the  Queen’s  faithful  servants  had 
grown  by  the  birth  of  a second  daughter  which  God  in  his 
goodness  had  given  her.  The  Queen  in  her  answer  expressed 
the  hope  that  God  after  having  given  her  two  daughters  would 
crown  her  happiness  by  giving  her  some  sons.  Little  Elizabeth, 
when  she  grew  up,  became  the  second  wife  of  Henry  de  la  Tour, 
Prince  of  Sedan.  She  was  the  mother  of  Marshal  Turenne 
(1611-1675). 

The  third  daughter,  born  on  Thursday,  July  31,  1578,  at 
Antwerp,  was  named  Catharina  Belgia : Catharina,  after  her 
godmother,  the  Countess  of  Schwarzbourg,  sister  of  William  the 
Silent,  and  Belgia,  because  the  Estates  of  the  United  Provinces 
of  the  Netherlands,  in  their  corporate  capacity,  acted  as 
godfather  and  gave  her  the  name. 

It  seems  odd  that  a public  authority  or  other  corporate  body, 
which  proverbially  has  no  soul,  should  be  a godparent. 

Catharina  Belgia  married  Philip  Louis,  Count  von  Hanau. 

On  Tuesday,  August  18,  1579,  a fourth  daughter  was  born 
at  Antwerp.  She  was  named  Flandrine  by  her  godfathers,  the 
Deputies  of  Flanders.  It  was  said  : ‘ Messieurs  les  estats  de 
Flandres,  en  signe  d’une  affection  publique,  luy  donnerent  le 
nom  de  Flandrine,  afin  que  ceux  qui  Toyraient  nommer 
entendissent  qu’elle  estoit  les  amours  et  les  delices  de  la 
Flandre.’ 

When  little  Flandrine  was  baptized  au  temple  du  Chasteau 
at  Antwerp,  it  was  far  from  the  thoughts  of  the  Huguenot 
Princess  of  Orange  that  the  child  would  grow  up  to  be  Abbess 
of  the  Koyal  Convent  of  Sainte  Croix  de  Poitiers.  Nor  had 
Madeleine  de  Long- Vic,  Abbess  of  Le  Paraclet,  when  she  asked 
her  cousin  to  send  one  of  her  baby  daughters  on  a visit  to  the 
Abbey,  any  intention  of  bringing  the  child  up  as  a Roman 
Catholic.  On  the  contrary,  she  herself  and  some  of  her  nuns 
were  more  in  sympathy  with  the  reformed  religion.  Flandrine 
was  still  at  the  Abbey  when  she  lost  her  mother,  and  others 
had  the  moulding  of  her  religious  convictions. 

Le  Paraclet,  near  Nogent-sur-Seine,  was  founded  by 
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Abelard  and  was  the  convent  of  which  Heloise  was  Abbess. 
Protestantism  seems  to  have  gained  a footing  there  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  for  Jeanne  Chabot,  the  Abbess  who  officiated 
at  Jouarre  when  Charlotte  took  the  veil,  was  a Huguenot. 
She  remained  Abbess  of  Le  Paraclet  until  her  death,  and 
although  she  kept  up  the  Catholic  services  she  took  no  part  in 
them.  She  was  a daughter  of  Philippe  de  Chabot,  Admiral  of 
France,  by  his  wife  Fran^oise  de  Long- Vic,  the  elder  sister  of 
the  Duchess  of  Montpensier.  It  would  be  an  interesting  line  of 
research  to  find  out  how  far  the  Deformed  doctrines  were  held 
elsewhere  within  the  convents  and  monasteries  of  France. 

A fifth  daughter  was  born  at  Antwerp  on  September  17, 
1580.  She  was  named  Brabantine  by  the  Estates  of  Brabant, 
who  were  sponsors  at  her  baptism.  Charlotte-Brabantine,  as 
she  was  afterwards  called,  married  Claude  de  la  Tremouille, 
Duke  of  Thouars.  Her  daughter  was  the  wife  of  James  Stanley, 
Earl  of  Derby,  who  was  executed  as  a royalist  at  Bolton  in 
1651.  His  widowed  Countess,  the  Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  then  undertook  the 
defence  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  was  compelled  through  treachery 
to  surrender  the  island  to  the  Parliamentary  forces.  Through 
her  the  Duke  of  Atholl  can  trace  his  descent  from  William  the 
Silent  and  Charlotte  de  Bourbon. 

The  sixth  and  last  daughter  of  Charlotte  de  Bourbon  was 
born  at  Antwerp  on  December  9, 1581.  She  was  named  Amelie, 
or  Emilie,  after  the  widowed  Electress  Palatine.  The  Electress 
(by  proxy)  and  the  Magistracy  of  Antwerp  were  the  principal 
godparents.  To  distinguish  her  from  her  half-sister,  William’s 
daughter  Emilie  by  Anna  of  Saxony,  she  was  known  as  Emilia 
Secunda.  She  married  Frederic  Casimir,  Count  Palatine,  at 
Landsberg. 

All  this  time  the  struggle  in  and  around  the  Netherlands 
continued.  In  1580  Philip  II  published  a ban  against  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  He  was  denounced  as  an  enemy  of  the 
human  race.  The  edict  went  on  to  say  : 

‘ And  if  any  one  of  our  subjects  or  any  stranger  should  be  sufficiently 
generous  of  heart  to  rid  us  of  this  pest,  delivering  him  to  us,  alive 
or  dead,  or  taking  his  life,  we  will  cause  to  be  furnished  to  him 
immediately  after  the  deed  shall  have  been  done  the  sum  of 
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twenty-five  thousand  crowns  in  gold.  If  he  have  committed  any 
crime,  however  heinous,  we  promise  to  pardon  him  ; and  if  he  be 
not  already  noble,  we  will  ennoble  him  for  his  valour.’ 

The  great  captain,  therefore,  not  only  had  to  face  the 
dangers  of  open  warfare,  but  his  footsteps  were  dogged  by  the 
assassin.  An  attempt  to  murder  him  at  Antwerp  on  Sunday, 
March  18,  1582,  nearly  succeeded.  Festivities  were  to  have 
been  held  that  evening  as  it  was  the  birthday  of  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  who  had  been  offered  the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands 
and  who  was  staying  in  Antwerp. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  dined  at  his  own  house  near  the 
citadel.  He  had  several  guests.  Among  them  the  Count 
Hohenlohe,  Count  Laval,  two  distinguished  Frenchmen,  his 
son  Maurice,  then  aged  fifteen,  and  two  nephews.  On  rising 
from  the  table  the  Prince  led  the  way  from  the  dining-room 
and  stopped  in  the  ante-chamber  to  show  his  guests  a piece  of 
tapestry.  A sinister-looking  young  Spaniard  advanced  from 
among  the  servants  and  handed  the  Prince  a paper.  While 
the  Prince  was  looking  at  it  the  stranger  drew  out  a pistol  and 
fired  point  blank.  The  ball  entered  the  neck  under  the  right 
^ear,  passed  through  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and  came  out  of  the 
left  jaw,  bringing  with  it  two  teeth.  As  soon  as  the  Prince 
realised  what  had  happened  he  said  : ‘ Do  not  kill  him — • 
I forgive  him  my  death.’  But  before  the  words  could  be 
uttered  two  of  his  guests  had  run  the  young  man  through  with 
their  rapiers.  The  Prince  was  carried  to  bed,  and  was  not 
allowed  to  speak  on  account  of  the  bleeding,  so  he  wrote  down 
anything  he  wanted  to  say.  There  was  angry  excitement  in 
the  streets  and  alleys  of  Antwerp.  The  people  suspected  their 
French  visitors  of  treachery.  Lion  Petit,  captain  of  the  city 
guard,  pushed  his  way  into  the  Prince’s  bedroom,  as  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  assure  the  crowd  that  the  Prince  was  still 
alive.  The  Prince  wrote  a few  words  telling  Captain  Petit 
to  urge  the  people  to  make  no  tumult.  It  was  feared  the  crowd 
would  get  out  of  hand  and  attack  all  foreigners.  Sainte 
Aldegonde  arrived  on  the  scene  and  confidence  was  restored. 

It  appeared  that  one  d’Anastro,  a Spanish  merchant,  being 
in  financial  difficulties,  had  made  a contract  with  Philip  II  of 
Spain  to  kill  William  the  Silent  within  a specified  time.  The 
contract  was  actually  signed  by  the  King.  D’Anastro  was  to 
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receive  80,000  ducats  and  a knighthood.  The  contract  was 
sub-let  to  Juan  Juareguy,  who  was  one  of  d’Anastro’s  servants, 
for  2877  crowns.  Needless  to  say  d’Anastro  could  not  be  found. 
He  had  taken  care  to  cross  the  Spanish  lines  near  Dunkirk. 
Two  of  his  accomplices  were  executed. 

For  eighteen  days  the  condition  of  the  Prince  was  serious. 
His  wife  and  sister  were  constantly  at  the  bedside.  The  Duke 
of  Anjou  visited  him  each  day.  Hopes  of  recovery  were 
growing  stronger  when  on  April  5 there  was  a relapse.  The 
bleeding  started  again.  A bandage  could  not  be  fastened 
tightly  enough  to  stop  the  flow  without  suffocating  him.  All 
seemed  over  and  the  Prince  bade  his  children  ‘ Good  night  for 
ever,’  According  to  one  account,  the  doctors  adopted  a simple 
but  ingenious  expedient.  Relays  of  friends  and  attendants, 
relieving  each  other  day  and  night,  prevented  the  flow  of  blood 
by  keeping  the  opening  of  the  wound  firmly  compressed  with 
their  thumbs.  At  last  the  wound  healed  and  by  the  end  of 
April  the  Prince  was  convalescent.  Perhaps  never  in  all  its 
long  history  has  Antwerp  Cathedral  been  more  thronged  than 
at  the  thanksgiving  service  held  on  May  2,  1582,  for  the 
recovery  of  ‘ Father  William  ’ as  the  people  loved  to  call 
him. 

Three  days  after,  on  May  5,  his  wife,  Charlotte  de  Bourbon, 
passed  away  from  an  attack  of  pleurisy  brought  on,  it  is  said, 
by  exhaustion  and  anxiety  for  her  husband. 

Little  Louise-Julienne,  who  was  then  six  years  old, 
received  a letter  from  her  grandfather,  the  Duke  of  Montpensier : 

‘ Ma  petite-fille,  je  plains  beaucoup  vous  et  vos  petites  soeurs, 
pour  la  perte  que  vous  avez  faicte  en  feu  ma  fille,  vostre  bonne  mere, 
que  j’eusse  bien  desire  qu’il  eut  pleu  a Dieu  vous  conserver  plus 
longement,  pour  acbever  de  vous  rendre  bien  saiges  et  bonne  filles, 
comme  j’ay  entendu  elle  avoit  bien  commence,  en  vous  principale- 
ment,  qui  pouvez  croire  que,  si  vous  suivez  les  vertus  et  bonnes 
moeurs  dont  elle  estoit  douee,  obeissant  bien  a vostre  pere,  je  ne 
vous  oublieray  jamais,  ny  vos  soeurs  pareillement,  et  supplie  Nostre 
Seigneur,  ma  petite  fille,  de  vous  en  faire  a toutes  la  grace  et  de  vous 
conserver  en  la  sienne. 

De  Champigny,  ce  16'"  jour  de  juing  1582 
‘ Vostre  bien  bon  grand  pere 
‘ Loys  de  Bourbon.’ 
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On  April  12,  1583,  William  married  for  the  fourth  time. 
His  bride  was  Louise,  daughter  of  the  great  Admiral  de  Coligny 
and  widow  of  the  Seigneur  de  Teligny.  She  had  suffered  much 
in  the  Huguenot  cause.  Both  her  father  and  her  husband  had 
been  killed  at  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  ; she  herself 
had  been  in  danger  of  her  life,  but  had  escaped  to  Switzerland. 

After  the  attack  at  Antwerp  several  other  attempts  were 
made  to  murder  William  the  Silent.  In  the  summer  of  1584 
he  was  living  at  his  house  in  the  peaceful  little  town  of  Delft, 
with  its  placid  canals  and  its  rows  of  well-groomed  limes  and 
poplars.  On  Tuesday,  July  10,  1584,  the  Prince  and  his 
family  dined  at  half-past  twelve.  The  only  guest  was  the 
Burgomaster  of  Leeuwarden.  They  rose  from  the  table  at 
about  two  and  the  Prince  walked  leisurely  out  of  the  dining-room 
and  began  to  go  up  some  wooden  stairs  outside.  As  he  did  so 
a man  sprang  from  an  arch  in  the  wall  and  fired  a pistol  point 
blank  at  his  heart.  Three  balls  entered  his  body,  one  going 
right  through.  The  Prince  exclaimed,  ‘ Mon  Dieu,  ayez  pitie 
de  mon  ame  ! Mon  Dieu,  ayez  pitie  de  ce  pauvre  peuple ! ’ 
He  was  laid  on  the  sofa  in  the  dining-room  where  in  a few 
^minutes  he  died  in  the  arms  of  his  sister,  Catherine  of  Schwarts- 
burg,  and  of  his  wife,  Louise  de  Coligny.  The  murderer  was 
Balthazar  Gerard,  v/ho  had  been  biding  his  time  for  some 
years.  He  had  delivered  a letter  early  on  the  previous  Sunday 
morning,  and  as  the  Prince  was  still  in  bed  had  been  asked  up 
to  the  bedroom.  Later  that  day  he  had  begged  some  money 
from  the  Prince  to  buy  shoes.  Instead  of  shoes  he  bought  two 
pistols  or  small  carbines.  After  excruciating  tortures  by  the 
infuriated  Dutch  people  he  was  put  to  death.  His  family  in 
Franche-Comte  were  ennobled  for  his  services  by  Philip  II  of 
Spain. 

Of  William  the  Silent,  J.  L.  Motley,  in  The  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Rejpuhlic,  wrote  : 

‘ In  the  darkest  hours  of  his  country’s  trial,  he  affected  a serenity 
which  he  was  far  from  feeling,  so  that  his  apparent  gaiety  at 
momentous  epochs  was  even  censured  by  dullards,  who  could  not 
comprehend  its  philosophy,  nor  applaud  the  flippancy  of  William 
the  Silent. 

‘ He  went  through  life  bearing  the  load  of  a people’s  sorrows 
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upon  his  shoulders  with  a smiling  face.  Their  name  was  the  last 
word  upon  his  lips,  save  the  simple  affirmative,  with  which  the 
soldier  who  had  been  battling  for  the  right  all  his  lifetime,  commended 
his  soul  in  dying  “ to  his  great  captain,  Christ.”  The  people  were 
grateful  and  affectionate,  for  they  trusted  the  character  of  their 
‘'Father  William,”  and  not  all  the  clouds  which  calumny  could 
collect  ever  dimmed  to  their  eyes  the  radiance  of  that  lofty  mind 
to  which  they  were  accustomed,  in  their  darkest  calamities,  to  look 
for  light.  As  long  as  he  lived,  he  was  the  guiding  star  of  a brave 
nation,  and  when  he  died  the  little  children  cried  in  the  streets.’ 

At  his  death  William  the  Silent  was  fifty-one  years  of  age. 
In  his  youth  he  was  one  of  the  richest  princes  of  Europe.  No 
personal  expense  was  spared  to  free  the  Netherlands  from  the 
Spaniard.  All  his  estates  were  mortgaged  and  he  left  less  than 
100  guilders  in  ready  money.  Besides  the  six  daughters  by 
Charlotte  de  Bourbon,  there  were  six  children  by  his  other 
wives — 'three  sons  and  three  daughters.  Philip  William  (died 
1618),  his  eldest  son  by  Anne  of  Egmont,  was  kidnapped  from 
the  university  of  Louvain  early  in  1568  and  had  been  a captive 
in  Spain  for  seventeen  years.  Maurice  (died  1625),  the  son  by 
Anna  of  Saxony,  although  not  yet  eighteen,  immediately  took 
up  the  task  laid  down  by  his  father  and  was  elected  Stadholder 
of  the  provinces  of  Holland  and  Zeeland.  He  became  one  of 
the  greatest  generals  of  the  period.  Frederic  Henry  (died 
1647),  the  only  child  by  Louise  de  Coligny,  was  a baby  six 
months  old.  He  became  Stadholder  of  the  Dutch  Eepublic  in 
the  greatest  days  of  its  history  and  was  grandfather  of  our 
William  III  as  well  as  ancestor  of  the  Queen  of  Holland. 

Louise  Julienne  (1576-1644),  the  eldest  daughter  of 
William  and  Charlotte  de  Bourbon,  married  Frederic  IV 
(1574-1610),  Count  Palatine  of  the  Ehine  and  Elector,  or  the 
Palsgrave,  as  he  was  called  in  England.  The  wedding  took 
place  at  Dillenburg,  from  the  castle  of  her  uncle,  John  of  Nassau. 
The  young  elector  was  the  son  of  the  Palsgrave  Ludwig 
(1539-1583),  and  grandson  of  Frederic  III,  the  Palsgrave, 
who  had  sheltered  the  bride’s  mother.  After  the  wedding  they 
w^ent  to  live  at  the  castle  of  Heidelberg,  additions  to  which 
were  made  in  their  time.  Frederic  IV  restored  Calvinism,  which 
had  been  displaced  by  Lutheranism  during  his  father’s  reign  at 
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Heidelberg.  The  unfortunate  people  of  the  Palatinate  had  had 
to  change  their  religion  five  or  six  times  in  fifty  years.  During 
the  reign  of  Frederic  IV  and  Louise  Julienne  the  Ehineland 
became  very  prosperous  and  more  settled  than  it  had  been  for 
many  years.  But  in  1596  there  was  an  outbreak  of  plague 
which  caused  the  Court  to  remove  to  Amberg.  There,  on 
August  16,  1596,  a prince  was  born. 

With  this  prince,  who  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  September 
1610  succeeded  to  the  Palatinate  as  Frederic  V (1596-1632), 
the  glory  of  Heidelberg  was  to  depart.  He  was  only  sixteen 
when  he  arrived  in  England  in  October  1612  to  marry 
Elizabeth  Stuart  (1596-1662),  the  daughter  of  James  I. 
In  this  country  a cordial  welcome  w^as  given  to  him,  not  only 
as  a handsome  and  intelligent  young  prince,  but  as  the 
nephew  of  the  famous  Stadholder' Maurice  of  Nassau  and  the 
grandson  of  William  the  Silent.  The  wedding  took  place  on 
February  14,  1613. 

His  downfall  was  caused  in  this  way  : In  1619  the  Estates 
of  Bohemia  were  in  revolt  against  Ferdinand  of  Austria  who, 
on  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Matthias,  had  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  that  country.  As  head  of  the  German  Protestant 
Union  Frederic  was  offered  the  crown,  which  he  accepted.  It 
was  an  event  with  far-reaching  consequences,  for  what  might 
have  been  a conflict  of  only  local  importance  became  the  great 
Thirty  Years’  War  (1618-1648),  which  has  had  repercussions 
ever  since.  Two  days  after  the  choice  of  Frederic  as  King  of 
Bohemia,  Ferdinand  was  elected  Emperor  at  Frankfort, 
Frederic  being  the  only  Elector  who  did  not  vote  for  him. 
Frederic  and  Elizabeth  arrived  in  Prague  on  October  31,  1619. 
He  was  crowned  in  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Vitus  on  November  4, 
1619.  Three  days  later  his  wife  was  also  crowned,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Protestant  Consistory  offlciating  on  both 
occasions.  Frederic  as  a strong  Calvinist  seems  to  have 
antagonised  the  Bohemians  by  insisting  on  the  removal  of 
crucifixes  and  other  ornaments  from  the  churches  and  curtailing 
the  ritual  to  which  the  people  were  accustomed.  Soon  after 
the  coronation  there  was  an  outcry  when  the  King  caused  ail 
altars  and  pictures  to  be  removed  from  St.  Vitus,  the  West- 
minster Abbey  of  Bohemia.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
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Elizabeth  shared  her  husband’s  religious  convictions.  In  the 
days  of  her  exile  she  had  the  services  of  a Church  of  England 
chaplain,  although  her  children  were  brought  up  on  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism.  Any  offence  she  gave  was  more  likely 
due  to  her  levity  and  to  her  use  of  the  French  language.  On 
December  26,  1619,  she  had  her  fourth  baby,  a boy,  who  was 
presented  with  a cradle  of  ivory  and  gold.  The  sponsors  at 
his  christening  were  the  King  of  Hungary  and  the  Estates  of 
Bohemia  and  Silesia.  During  the  summer  war  broke  out  again, 
and  on  November  8,  1620,  Frederic’s  army,  led  by  Christian  of 
Anhalt,  was  routed  by  the  Imperial  forces,  under  Tilly,  at  the 
White  Mountain  near  Prague.  Some  hours  after  the  Queen 
and  her  baby  were  sent  away  for  safety.  Frederic  soon 
followed,  and  so  ended  his  brief  reign  in  Bohemia.  The  Ehine 
Palatinate  was  overrun  by  the  Spaniards  and  Bavarians,  and 
in  1623  his  electorate  was  given  to  Maximilian  of  Bavaria. 

Frederic  joined  his  wife  at  the  Brandenburg  Castle  of 
Ktistrin,  where  another  son  was  born.  Thence  to  Berlin  where 
the  Dowager  Electress,  Louise  Julienne,  came  later  as  a fugitive 
from  the  Khineland.  When  Frederic  and  his  wife  eventually 
reached  Holland,  they  were  welcomed  by  their  uncle,  Maurice 
Prince  of  Orange. 

Frederic  V died  in  1632  and  the  Queen  continued  to  live 
at  Khenen,  near  Arnhem.  John  Evelyn  describes  the  house  in 
his  diary  : ‘ a neate  palace  or  country  house  built  after  the 
Italian  manner  as  I remember.’  In  her  declining  years  she 
came  to  London  and  lived  in  a mansion  with  beautiful  gardens 
in  Drury  Lane. 

Of  the  large  family  of  the  Winter  King  and  Queen,  as  they 
were  called,  owing  to  their  having  melted  away  like  snow,  the 
best  known  to  English  people  is  the  baby  born  at  Prague. 
Prince  Rupert  is  remembered  not  only  as  a cavalry  leader,  a 
buccaneer  or  an  English  admiral,  but  as  a scientist,  an  engraver 
and  the  founder  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company.  He  lived  in 
Spring  Gardens,  near  Charing  Cross,  worked  in  his  laboratory, 
attended  meetings  in  the  City,  and  played  tennis  at  Whitehall. 

Among  other  children  of  the  exiled  King  and  Queen  were 
Maurice,  who  fought  in  the  English  Civil  War  and  was  drowned 
in  an  expedition  to  the  West  Indies  in  1654  ; Elizabeth,  who 
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having  been  brought  up  by  her  grandmother  the  Dowager 
Electress  Louise  Julienne,  was  a great  scholar  and  became 
Abbess  of  the  Lutheran  convent  at  Herford  in  Westphalia  ; 
Louise  Hollandine,  who  ran  away  from  home  to  be  a nun  when  she 
was  about  thirty-six  and  became  Abbess  of  a French  convent  ; 
Edward,  born  in  1624,  who  also  went  over  to  Eome  and  who 
married  Anne  de  Gonzague.  The  eldest  son,  Frederic  Henry, 
was  drowned  near  Haarlem  when  fifteen  years  old. 

After  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia, 

1648,  the  devastated  Bhine  Palatinate  was  restored  and 
Charles  Louis,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Frederic  V and 
Elizabeth,  received  the  electoral  dignity.  The  youngest 
daughter  of  the  family,  Sophia  (1630-1714),  born  at  The  Hague, 
October  14,  1630,  lived  with  her  brother  at  Heidelberg  from 

1649.  In  1658  she  married  Ernest  Augustus,  Duke  of  Hanover, 
who  became  Elector  of  Hanover  in  1692.  She  was  the  princess 
who  was  named  in  the  Act  of  Settlement  passed  by  the  English 
Parliament  in  1700/1,  as  the  first  in  succession  to  the  throne 
after  the  death  of  William  HI  and  Queen  Anne  without  heirs. 
The  Act  reads  : 

‘ That  the  most  excellent  Princess  Sophia,  Electress  and  Dutchess 
Dowager  of  Hannover,  daughter  of  the  most  excellent  Princess 
Elizabeth,  late  Queen  of  Bohemia,  daughter  of  our  late  Sovereign 
Lord  King  James  the  First,  of  happy  memory,  be  and  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  next  in  succession  in  the  Protestant  line  to  the 
Imperiall  Crown  and  Dignity  of  the  said  realms  of  England,  France 
and  Ireland,  with  the  Dominions  and  Territories  thereunto  belonging, 
after  his  Majesty  [William  III]  and  the  Princess  Ann  of  Denmark, 
[Queen  Anne]  and  in  default  of  issue  of  the  said  Princess  Ann  and 
of  his  Majesty  respectively.’ 

The  Princess  Sophia  died  on  June  8,  1714,  aged  eighty-four- 
Two  months  later,  on  August  1,  1714,  Queen  Anne  died  and 
Sophia’s  eldest  son,  George  Louis,  was  proclaimed  King  as 
George  I.  Thus  the  great-great-grandson  of  William  the  Silent 
and  Charlotte  de  Bourbon  ascended  the  throne  of  this  country. 

Another  Huguenot  strain  in  the  Koyal  Family  comes  through 
Sophia  Dorothea  of  Zell,  the  mother  of  George  II.  She  was  the 
granddaughter  of  Alexandre  Desmier,  Seigneur  d’Olbreuze,  a 
Protestant  nobleman  from  Poitou. 
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Jfrrnr!)  antr  Slrmd, 

By  C.  E.  LART. 

The  erroneous  ideas  regarding  the  implications  of  noblesse  in 
France  during  the  Old  Eegime  have  led  to  deplorable  and 
fantastic  consequences,  comparable  to  those  emanating  from 
the  egregious  ‘ Eoll  of  Battle  Abbey.’  We  read  from  time  to 
time  in  the  daily  press  of  gatherings  of  old  men  and  women, 
young  men  and  maidens,  who  ought  to  know  better,  at  the 
historic  spot  where  their  ancestors,  clad  in  shining  armour, 
disdaining  the  use  of  boat  and  companion  ladder,  and  with 
carefree  contempt  of  rust,  leaped  into  the  surf.  If  statistics 
can  be  relied  upon,  according  to  geometrical — or  is  it  arith- 
metical— progression,  we  can  all  of  us,  from  the  chimney 
sweep  to  the  King,  claim  descent  from  that  noble  band. 

Where  one  scaling  ladder  fails,  there  are  others  by  which 
the  aspirant  to  noble  descent  can  storm  the  fortress,  and  that 
of  Huguenot  ancestry  is  perhaps  more  favoured.  It  has  not 
so  many  rungs  to  be  climbed,  and  if  any  are  missing,  they  can 
be  missed  with  equal  facility. 

Aunt  Julia  displays  an  astonishing  agility  in  surmounting 
an  almost  rungless  ladder,  and  deposits  herself  and  Saratoga 
trunk  on  the  doorstep  of  the  Count,  and  is  received  by  him  and 
his  family  with  embraces  and  tears. 

In  reading  French  wills  at  Somerset  House,  one  always 
finds  the  word  ‘ seigneur  ’ translated  ‘ lord,’  a misleading 
analogy,  for  the  seigneur  in  question  was  not  a lord  in  the 
English  sense — a lord  of  Parliament — but  a ‘ lord  of  the  manor.  ’ 

The  rank  of  ‘ ecuyer  ’ — esquire — was  the  one  and  only  basis 
of  noblesse  up  to  the  year  1789.  All  other  titles  of  rank  are 
incidental  to  it,  and  denote  those,  who  being  ‘ ecuyer  ’ by 
descent,  or  letters  patent,  are  lords  of  a sufficient  number  of 
manors  to  constitute  a ‘ baronnie,’  consisting  of  at  least  three 
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manors,  or  a sufficiently  large  parish — a ‘ comte  ’ or  a 
‘ marquisat,’  the  latter  a late  title.  The  seigneur  in  question 
had  jurisdiction  over  his  feudal  domain,  and  up  to  the  year 
1612  was  responsible  for  the  levies  required  for  the  wars,  and 
for  the  legal  machinery  in  the  baronial  courts,  i.e.  ‘ plaids.’ 

These  were  the  services  required  of  him  in  exchange  for  the 
relief  from  paying  taxes  : he  paid  the  ‘ cens  ’ or  quit-rent  to 
the  King,  and  the  ‘ impot  du  sang  ’ — the  blood  tax,  which 
rendered  him  liable  to  the  call  of  ‘ ban,’  and  the  Eeserve — 
‘ arriere-ban.’  His  other  liability  was  the  ‘ plaids,’  i.e.  his 
service  on  the  bench  as  justice  of  the  peace,  or  judge  : in  the 
case  of  ‘ Justice  Haute-Moyenne-et-Bas,’  with  the  power  of 
life  and  death. 

The  ‘ Eecherches  de  la  Noblesse,’  or  the  Visitations  to  enquire 
into  cases  of  usurpation  of  the  rank  of  ‘ ecuyer,’  which  became 
more  and  more  frequent  as  time  went  on,  and  reached  their 
highest  point  under  Louis  XIV,  and  to  prevent  the  loss  of 
money  arising  from  persons  claiming  noblesse  and  so  escaping 
taxation,  show  one  and  all  that  the  claimant  had  to  produce 
three  deeds — a contract  of  marriage  or  some  official  document 
in  which  he  or  his  forbears  were  described  as  ‘ ecuyer  ’ and 
‘ chevallier,’  and  three  similar  ones  for  each  of  three  foregoing 
generations.  His  status  as  ‘ seigneur  baron,’  etc.,  is  merely 
mentioned  incidentally,  and  he  himself  produced  the  arms 
born  by  his  family. 

The  claim  is  either  upheld  by  the  court,  or  refused.  The 
statement  by  the  local  tax  official  that  he  or  his  father  or  grand- 
father had  paid  taxes  led  to  the  claim  being  turned  down,  and 
he  was  ‘ condamne,’  and  heavily  fined. 

A specimen  of  a claim  is  sufficient,  as  there  is  very  little 
variation,  except  in  form. 

‘ Messire  Henri  de  Chivre,  seigneur  Marquis  de  la  Barre,  demeurant 
en  son  Chasteau  de  La  Barre,  paroisse  de  Bierne,  Eslection  et 
seneschaussee  de  Chasteau-gontier,  comparant  le  18  aout  1667,  tant 
pour  luy  que  pour  Messire  Gedeon  de  Chivre,  seigneur  de  Melian, 
demeurant  a Soeurdres,  Eslection  et  seneschaussee  d’Angers,  son 
oncle,  par  Maitre  Eene  Trochon,  advocat  audit  Chasteau  Gontier, 
le  quel  a dit  que  les  dits  sieurs  Marquis  de  La  Barre  et  de  Melian 
entendent  maintenir  la  qualite  d’escuyer  et  de  chevallier  et  qu’ils 
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portent  pour  armes  : d’argent,  an  lion  de  sable  arine,  lampasse  et 
couronne  d’or,  et  a signe.  R.  Trochon.’ 

The  statement  of  the  commissioner  then  follows  to  the 
effect  that  the  above  persons  have  proved  their  claim  to 
noblesse  since  the  year  1524,  in  the  person  of  their  ‘ quartayeul,’ 
and  that  they  bear  the  said  arms. 

The  claim  is  signed  by  Trochon  as  their  legal  representative  : 
most  claims  are  put  forward  and  signed  by  the  claimant 
himself. 

The  Recherche  is  that  for  Touraine.  There  is  a curious 
error,  probably  on  the  part  of  Trochon,  who  calls  Gedeon  de  la 
Barre  ‘ oncle  ’ of  Henri,  whereas  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
calls  him  his  younger  brother,  which  he  was. 

An  instance  to  the  contrary  is  afforded  by  the  following  : 

‘ Isaac  Theart,  sieur  de  La  Burliere,  demeurant  a Angers, 
comparant  le  22  Dec  1667,  a dit  qu’il  n’a  jamais  pris,  ny  entendu 
prendre  la  qnalite  d’Escuyer,  et  le  renonce.  Et  a signe,  I.  Theard.’ 

There  is  some  misunderstanding  as  to  the  relative  value 
. and  meaning  of  ‘ seigneur  ’ and  ‘ sieur,  ’ which  is  clearly 
denoted  in  all  French  deeds,  parish  registers,  etc.  The  three 
titles  of  ‘ seigneur,’  ‘ sieur  ’ and  ‘ sire,’  originally  were  the  same 
and  equivalent  to  ‘ noble  homme,’  but  in  process  of  time,  as 
is  so  often  the  case,  their  meaning  changed. 

Wherever,  however,  in  official  documents,  the  word  ‘ sieur  ’ 
is  used,  it  is  invariably  qualified  by  the  addition  of  ‘ ecuyer  ’ 
or  ‘ chevallier,’  when  it  means  ‘ seigneur  ’ — wdiere  this  is  not 
done,  it  denotes  a non-noble  person  who  holds  a ‘ fief  ’ or 
property  under  a lord  of  the  manor,  to  whom  he  would  pay 
his  manorial  dues,  such  as  a,  certain  number  of  pullets,  eggs, 
heriots,  etc. 

Owing  to  the  custom  of  adhering  to  older  forms  by  the 
Church  and  Lavr,  the  word  ‘ sieur  ’ is  generally  used,  especially 
in  the  Recherches,  but  it  is  always  accompanied  by  ‘ ecuyer’ 
or  ‘ chevallier,’  if  it  is  a seigneur  who  is  spoken  of. 

The  title  ‘ noble  homme  ’ changed  its  meaning  entirely  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  is  found  in  registers. 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  to  denote  a person  of  some  position. 
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above  the  state  of  a peasant,  who  is  often  entered  as  ‘ honorable 
homme  ’ or  ‘ honneste  femme.’ 

So  far  as  there  is  any  analogy  at  all,  the  French  system  is 
more  allied  to  the  Scottish  than  the  English.  The  ‘ sieur  ’ 
being  ‘ tenant  in  ’ and  ‘ seigneur,  the  ‘ laird  of.’  And  in 
France,  too,  he  often  signed  by  the  name  of  the  fief  he  occupied, 
without  his  surname,  i.e.  ‘ de  la  Champagne,’  etc. 

Since  it  was  the  fief  or  ‘ terre  ’ which  was  ‘ noble  ’ and  was 
erected  into  a baronnie,  comte,  etc.,  it  followed  that  the 
superior  titles  depended  on  the  fief,  or  fiefs,  and  were  not 
personal  ones,  or  hereditary,  except  in  so  far  as  the  son  in- 
herited the  property,  though  in  most  parts  of  France  the  eldest 
son  of  a marquis  was  called  by  the  courtesy  title  of  marquis. 

In  the  case  of  refugee  families,  the  territorial  title  was  used 
by  the  refugee,  and  also  by  his  son,  because  there  was  always 
the  hope,  so  often  expressed  in  wills,  of  the  return  to  France. 
When  this  hope  died  out,  the  retention  of  the  title  dropped, 
since  it  depended  on  the  territorial  jurisdiction  which  no  longer 
existed  for  them,  and  which  had  passed  into  other  hands  ; and 
the  retention  of  it  to-day  is  an  anomaly. 

In  the  same  way  a marquisat,  comte,  etc.,  might  lapse  by 
the  sale  or  alienation  of  the  fiefs  which  composed  it,  and  which 
supported  the  title,  but  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  original  owner, 
even  if  he  alienated  the  greater  part,  still  retained  the  title  if 
he  retained  the  chateau  or  manor  house,  with  the  chatellenie, 
since  the  house  contained  the  court-room — he  also,  even  though 
he  might  be  a co-seigneur,  kept  the  ‘ honours,’  i.e.  the  ‘ litre  ’ 
or  family  tomb  : the  ‘ bancs  et  droits  d’encensernent  ’ in  the 
church,  together  with  the  ‘ droit  d’aubaine,’  ‘ lods  et  ventes,’ 
prescriptions  and  rights  of  patron. 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  custom  began  to  arise  of 
assuming  the  title  of  Baron,  Comte,  etc.,  before  the  family  name, 
and  St.  Simon  in  his  Memoirs  ridicules  it,  because  the  title 
belonged  to  the  fief,  and  not  to  the  family.  In  the  same  way 
it  became  customary  among  the  new  noblesse  to  assume  the 
particle  ‘ de  ’ before  their  name,  which  St.  Simon  and  other 
writers  jest  at,  for  the  same  reason,  since  a person  not  owning 
a noble  fief  could  not  use  the  nobiliary  particle  ; and  if  he  did 
own  one  the  particle  belonged  to  the  fief. 
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This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  families  of  the  older 
noblesse,  whose  original  name  had  dropped  out  of  memory, 
such  as  D’Abzac,  La  Eochefoucault,  and  others,  and  who  had 
for  generations  been  known  by  the  name  of  their  ‘ terre.’ 

The  rank  of  the  ‘ ecuyer  ’ or  noble  goes  back  to  the  early 
days  of  conquest,  when  the  conquering  race  allocated  to  them- 
selves the  land  of  the  conquered.  ‘ Thus  originated  the  two 
orders — the  noble  and  the  roturier — the  latter  paid  the  taxes 
and  the  former  paid  the  ‘ blood  tax  ’ and  assumed  responsibility 
for  the  defence  and  civil  administration. 

Not  quite  all  land,  however,  was  ‘noble.’  There  were  a 
certain  number  of  fiefs  which  were  ‘ non-noble,’  i.e.  paid  taxes  ; 
they  were  the  ‘ alleux  ’ or  freeholds,  and  appear  to  have  been 
survivals  of  freehold  tenure  by  such  of  the  original  owners  as 
had  survived  as  freemen,  either  by  special  treaty,  or  for  some 
reason  such  as  marriage  of  a native  chieftain  with  one  of  the 
conquering  race,  or  vice  versa. 

The  wars  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
and  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  caused  great 
gaps  in  the  ranks  of  the  nobles,  and  consequently  sapped  the 
strength  of  the  feudal  system.  Some  way  of  filling  the  ranks 
of  the  nobility  therefore  had  to  be  found. 

The  King  created  new  nobles  by  creating  more  ‘ ecuyers  ’ — 
generally  by  letters  patent ; succeeding  kings  opened  up  new 
avenues  to  the  possession  of  the  rank  of  ‘ ecuyer.’  By  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  nine  different  ways  of 
becoming  ‘ noble,’  and  the  more  the  non-noble  person  was 
taxed,  the  better  investment  noblesse  became,  and  the  more  so 
that  the  ‘ impot  du  sang  ’ had  become  less  of  a burden  since 
the  old  feudal  levies  had  been  abolished  by  Louis  XIII,  and 
the  militia  system  introduced,  while  the  law  was  administered 
almost  entirely  by  the  Intendant  of  the  Province,  leaving  little 
but  petty  business  to  be  transacted  in  manorial  courts. 

The  first  category  of  the  noblesse  was  ‘ noblesse  d’extraction  ’ 
or  of  race,  where  the  origin  of  a family  goes  back  so  far  that  it 
is  lost  in  the  night  of  Time,  and  all  trace  of  ‘ anoblissement  ’ 
is  lost. 

The  second  was  ‘ noblesse  maternelle,’  where  the  mother 
only  was  of  noble  extraction,  but  this  was  local,  chiefly  confined 
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to  Champagne,  and  there  only  at  an  early  period.  It  was 
confined  to  (a)  blood-royal ; (b)  feudal  dignity  ; (c)  letters 
patent ; (d)  and  by  local  custom,  as  in  Champagne. 

The  third  was  by  ‘ chevallerie,’  complete  and  hereditary, 
by  the  investiture  of  a ‘ fief  de  chevallerie  ’ by  the  Sovereign. 
If  on  the  field  of  battle,  a ‘ chevallier  banneret.’ 

Fourthly,  ‘ par  fiefs  ’ by  the  enfeodation  of  a noble  fief. 

Fifthly,  by  letters  patent,  registered  in  the  Cour  des 
Comptes. 

Sixthly,  ‘ noblesse  d’office,’  called  also  ‘ noblesse  de  robe  ’ — 
the  law.  ‘ Finance,’  dependent  on  a ‘ charge  ’ or  position  in 
the  financial  service.  ‘ De  Cloche,’  those  who  held  a position 
in  municipal  affairs,  entitling  the  holder,  such  as  a mayor,  to 
‘ noblesse.’  We  have  in  England  a somewhat  similar  custom, 
in  that  a justice  of  the  peace  is  called  ‘ esquire.’ 

These  three  classes,  ‘ de  Kobe,’  ‘Finance’  and  ‘ Le  Cloche,’ 
were  subdivided  into  three  classes  : (a)  that  vdiich  bestowed 
actual  and  immediate  nobility  and  transmissible  to  posterity  ; 
(b)  that  which  gave  personal  nobility  only,  transmissible  to 
posterity — after  a certain  time  ; (c)  a tierce  joy,  i.e.  in  the  third 
generation. 

Seventhly,  ‘ noblesse  militaire,’  introduced  or  recognised  by 
Henry  IV  in  1600,  by  which  noblesse  was  acquired  by  those  who 
‘ living  nobly  ’ in  accordance  with  their  social  status  were  of 
a father  and  grandfather  who  had  made  a profession  of  arms 
and  served  twenty  years  as  capitaine,  lieutenant  or  enseigne. 
Louis  XV  demanded  three  degrees  instead  of  two,  and  thirty 
years  of  service  and  the  Cross  of  St.  Louis. 

The  acquisition  of  the  rank  of  ‘ ecuyer,’  however,  did  not 
necessarily  raise  its  possessor  to  an  equality  with  the  older 
families.  Unbroken  descent  from  the  year  1400  was  required 
for  the  honours  of  court,  i.e.  presentation  at  court : hunting 
with  the  king  and  riding  in  the  king’s  carriages  (monter  dans  les 
carrosses  du  Boy).  The  same  was  obligatory  for  a commission 
in  the  Maison  du  Eoy,  or  the  King’s  Lifeguards.  A descent 
from  the  year  1500  for  a page  in  the  royal  stables  ; four  genera- 
tions of  noblesse  for  a commission  in  the  Marine  Kegiment ; 
three  generations  for  the  colonial  troops  : four  for  admission 
to  the  royal  schools  ; one  hundred  and  forty  years  for  St.  Cyr. 
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Admission  to  the  Orders  of  Knighthood  was  severely 
restricted.  The  Order  of  St.  Lazare  required  nine  degrees  of 
nobility  on  the  father’s  side.  The  Order  of  Malta  required 
eight  quarters  on  the  father’s  side,  and  eight  on  the  mother’s. 

The  easiest  way  of  acquiring  noblesse,  was  the  sixth, 
mentioned  above  ; either  by  purchasing  a ‘ charge,’  such  as 
that  of  ‘ Conseiller  du  Koy  ’ or  ‘ Procureur  du  Roy.’  ‘ Charges  ’ 
like  overseer  of  the  ‘ grenier  du  sel,’  the  salt  taxing  olficial, 
wRich  were  equivalent  to  our  Civil  Service,  and  could  be  farmed 
out — and  latest  of  all  ‘ Medicin  du  Roy.’  This  term  was  not 
equivalent  to  ‘ court  physician,’  but  more  analogous  to  our 
medical  officer  of  health  : ‘ du  Roy  ’ merely  meaning  a post 
under  government. 

In  the  same  way  ‘ Conseiller  du  Roy  ’ did  not  mean  privy 
councillor,  but  a lawyer  who  held  a state  post  in  the  local 
parlement. 

The  body  of  lawyers  who  formed  the  courts  for  all  ordinary 
pleas,  not  only  in  Paris,  but  in  all  cities  in  France,  was  called 
the  ‘ Parlement,’  It  did  not  go  on  circuit,  and  included 
barristers  as  well  as  judges.  The  Higher  Court  or  Court  of 
" Appeal — to-day  the  ‘ Cour  de  Cassation  ’ — was  called  the 
‘ Cour  des  Conseils  du  Roy.’  It  was  a bench  like  any  other, 
but  an  order  of  lawyers  pleaded  at  the  Bar,  strictly  limited  in 
number  and  highly  privileged.  It  dealt  chiefly  with  disputed 
inheritances,  like  our  Chancery  Court,  and  after  1728  the 
membership  of  it  was  purchaseable  and  hereditary. 

There  was^  as  in  England,  a division  between  Common  Law 
and  Equity,  and  the  ‘ conseiller  ’ required  not  only  a complete 
knowledge  of  both,  but  also  of  local  and  provincial  custom. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  the  ‘ noblesse  de 
Robe,  Finance  et  La  Cloche  ’ was  a ‘ noblesse  graduelle  ’ and 
the  first  generation — the  ‘ anobli  ’ — did  not  at  once  attain  the 
full  rank  of  ‘ ecuyer.’ 

The  ‘ Procureur  du  Roy  ’ was  the  official  whose  duty  it  was 
to  ‘ present  ’ the  cases  and  the  accused  to  the  local  criminal 
court.  Local,  because  there  were  no  assizes  in  France,  and  like 
the  conseiller,  a thorough  knowledge  of  provincial  usage.  Royal 
Law,  and  the  complicated  local  and  customary  system  of  the 
Old  Regime  was  obligatory. 
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It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  nobility  in  old  France  was 
the  possession  of  the  rank  and  status  of  the  ‘ ecuyer  ’ — the  one 
and  only  basis  of  it.  Francois  I himself  boasted  that  he  was 
not  born  a king,  but  a ‘ gentilhomme  ’ — i.e.  a person  of  ancient 
race  and  extraction.  It  was  more  or  less  analogous  to  our 
peerage,  baronage,  baronetage,  knightage  and  landed  gentry  ; 
though  the  newly  joined,  even  though  a ‘ landed  gent,’  was 
not  considered  the  equal  socially  of  the  ‘ gentilhomme,’  whose 
only  property  possibly  was  his  sword,  or  the  seigneur  whose 
fiefs  had  been  ‘ erected  ’ into  a ‘ marquisate  ’ or  ‘ baronnie,’  any 
more  than  the  latest  knight  who  has  made  a ‘ corner  ’ in  some 
essential  commodity,  and  bears  for  arms,  ‘ gules,  three  balls 
or,  tw^o  and  one,’  and  for  ‘ crest  a pair  of  trousers  displayed, 
patched  proper,’  is  considered,  or  considers  himself,  on  a par 
wdth  the  Duke  of  Seven  Dials. 

There  is  an  idea  in  some  quarters  that  the  word  ‘ princeps  ’ 
when  found  in  family  deeds,  more  often  in  Brittany,  is  equiva- 
lent to  ‘ prince.’  It  is  used  in  Latin  deeds  in  Brittany  because 
Latin  formed  a medium  between  French  and  Breton,  which 
was  the  universal  tongue,  understandable  by  both  races.  But 
it  is  merely  used  for  ‘ dominus,’  wLich  is  the  w*ord  ‘ seigneur  ’ 
translated  into  Latin,  and  the  probable  explanation  is  that  in 
Brittany  up  to  the  eighteenth  century  the  system  w^as  more 
patriarchal,  as  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the  seigneur  was 
more  of  a ‘ chieftain  ’ than  a ‘ squire.’  In  any  case,  however, 
it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  a parish  or  a manor  could 
support  the  title  of  ‘ prince.’ 

Armorial  bearings  in  all  European  countries  are  generally 
held  to  have  originated  in  war  and  tournaments,  where 
cognisances  or  badges  wTre  required  to  distinguish  a mailed 
knight,  and  w^ere  worn  on  the  shield,  or  as  a badge  or  crest  on 
the  helmet. 

In  the  beginning,  the  system  of  heraldry  was  similar  to  that 
in  England.  It  was  controlled  by  a ‘ Boy  d’armes,’  whose 
official  name  was  ‘ Montjoye  St.  Denis,’  from  his  duty  as 
King  of  Arms,  at  tournaments  and  on  state  occasions,  to  cry 
‘ St.  Denis  Montjoy,’  that  being  the  ‘ cri  de  guerre  ’ of  the 
Kings  of  France. 

He  was  the  superior  of  all  the  other  Kings  of  Arms  of  the 
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Marches — Burgundy,  Normandy,  Dauphine,  Bretagne,  Alengon, 
Orleans,  Anjou,  Valois,  Berry,  Angouleme,  Guyenne,  Cham- 
pagne, Picardie,  Bourbon,  Poitou  and  Provence  : sixteen  in 
all.  Each  King  of  Arms  of  France  and  the  Marches  had  two 
Heralds  ; each  Herald  two  Pursuivants — each  Pursuivant 
serving  for  seven  years  before  promotion  : they  were  attached 
to  the  great  Houses  of  the  Peers  of  France  and  to  chevalier 
bannerets,  under  the  authority  of  a Herald. 

The  Heralds  were  known  by  such  picturesque  names  as 
‘ Jolicoeur,’  ‘ Claire  Voye,’  ‘ Plein  chemin,’  etc.,  and  were 
required  to  hold  ‘ Eecherches  ’ from  time  to  time,  and  to 
enquire  into  the  armorial  bearings  and  pedigrees  of  families 
within  their  jurisdiction.  There  is  no  record,  however,  in  all 
the  six  or  seven  centuries  of  French  feudal  history,  of  any 
single  grant  of  arms,  nor  any  records  of  the  Kings  of  Arms  and 
their  Heralds. 

Nothing  is  known  as  to  when  the  office  of  the  Kings  of  Arms 
died  out  in  France,  but  it  seems  probable  that  when  tourna- 
ments died  out,  that  it  finally  ended,  and  has  left  no  traces 
behind  of  its  demise. 

Mountjoye  St.  Denis  and  all  his  gay  company  vanish  like 
mist  on  the  hills. 

The  earliest  ‘ Kecherche  ’ was  made  by  Kaymond  de 
Montfault  in  1463-1464,  but  it  was  only  for  Normandy,  and  he 
was  not  a Herald,  but  ‘ General  des  Monnaies,’  acting  under 
the  order  of  Louis  XIII  and  like  all  the  other  ‘ Eecherches  ’ 
which  are  still  extant,  it  was  concerned  primarily  with  the 
usurpation  of  noblesse  by  persons  who  were  not  entitled  to 
exemption  from  paying  taxes. 

Desultory  ‘ Eecherches  ’ were  made  here  and  there,  like  that 
of  Jean  Guilloches  in  1531,  also  for  Normandy.  The  Visitation 
of  Montfault,  however,  was  revoked,  owing  to  the  disorder 
which  had  arisen  during  the  English  occupation  (1417-1450), 
and  because  so  many  of  the  noblesse  had  been  ruined  by  the 
struggle  against  the  English,  and  had  entered  into  commerce, 
which  vitiated  their  claim  to  noblesse,  and  had  lost  their  family 
deeds  by  which  alone  they  could  prove  it. 

It  may  be  said  here,  that  no  idea  of  snobbery  was  involved 
in  the  question  of  noblesse  and  bourgeoisie.  One  could  not 
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have  it  both  ways  : a man  either  was  bound  to  pay  the  blood 
tax  and  take  upon  himself  the  military  duties  and  burdens,  as 
well  as  the  magistracy,  or  he  made  his  money  in  trade,  and 
paid  taxes  ; it  would  have  been  a most  unfair  arrangement  by 
which  he  could  amass  riches  and  yet  escape  taxes. 

Neither  was  the  term  ‘ bourgeois  ’ used  in  any  derogatory 
sense  : it  was  simply  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns, 
merchants  and  professionals,  as  against  the  peasants  of  the 
country.  If  a person  became  a ‘ Freeman  ’ of  a town,  he  was 

designated  ‘ Bourgeois  de ,’  and  to  be  a Freeman  of  a big 

town  or  city  was  an  honour  sought  after  by  the  big  nobles. 

A certain  derogatory  meaning  crept  in  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  the  noblesse  had  deteriorated  from  a class 
founded  in  chivalry  and  with  duties  to  perform.  It  began  to 
deteriorate  when  feudal  military  duties  began  to  weaken  and 
militia  service  took  its  place,  and  when  the  civil  law  w^as 
taken  over  by  the  Provincial  legislature  under  the  Intendant. 
The  nobility  became  a ‘ caste,’  and  a privileged  one,  with  few 
duties,  instead  of  a ‘ class  ’ in  a definitely  ordered  society. 

Arms,  therefore,  had  been  prescriptive,  as  they  appear  to 
have  been  in  England  up  to  Dugdale’s  time,  and  in  consequence 
the  number  of  identical  coats  is  extraordinary,  although  not 
so  very  much  so,  if  one  considers  the  division  of  France  into 
two  kingdoms,  France  and  Navarre,  and  semi-independent 
Principalities  and  Provinces. 

Some  of  the  great  families  seem  to  have  kept  their  Pursui- 
vants to  a later  date,  not  under  the  orders  of  any  heralds,  who 
had  disappeared,  and  in  the  lower  rank  of  the  noblesse,  the 
country  seigneur,  the  rule  seems  to  have  been  ‘ every  man  was 
herald  in  his  own  house,’  and  ‘ every  man  ’ appears  to  have 
had  a working  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  heraldry,  for  many 
family  deeds  and  contracts  are  extant  in  which  a seigneur,  in 
giving  part  of  his  property  to  a son  or  relative,  himself 
determines  the  marks  of  cadency  and  diminution,  such  as 
‘ barre  de  travers  ’ and  ‘ franc  canton,’  on  condition  of  present- 
ing the  homage  of  a ‘ golden  Lance.’  Other  instances  occur 
where  arms  are  left  by  will,  such  as  those  of  Albert  de 
Montdragon  in  Provence  (‘  Armorial  de  Cesar  Nostradamus), 
De  gueules  a un  ou  six  dragons  d’or.’ 
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In  most  cases  they  could  get  the  advice  and  help  of  some 
clerk  in  a neighbouring  abbey. 

Various  attempts  had  been  made  to  introduce  some  sort  of 
order  throughout  France  generally.  Charles  VIII  created  a 
Marshal  of  Arms,  who  should  regulate  armorial  bearings,  and 
prevent  one  family  from  usurping  those  of  another  ; and  to 
issue  an  armorial  for  ‘ Princes,  Dues,  Comtes-barons,  Chatelains 
and  seigneurs  of  the  Kingdom.’  His  lists  survived  up  to  tlie 
reign  of  Henry  III,  but  the  disorders  and  civil  wars  threw 
everything  into  disorder  again.  No  grants  were  made  either 
by  the  Marshal  of  Arms  or  anyone  else,  and  when,  in  1641, 
Pierre  d’Hozier  was  appointed  genealogist  to  the  King,  and 
Juge  d’armes,  neither  he  nor  his  successors  up  to  the  Eevolution 
in  1789,  granted  a single  coat.  He  notes  the  arms  and  those  of 
allied  families  in  his  pedigrees,  which  he  got  from  the  Commis- 
sioners who  carried  out  the  great  ‘ Eecherche  ’ of  1666-1667. 

In  1614  the  States-General  represented  to  Louis  XIII 
the  desirability  of  regulating  the  use  of  arms,  which  were  being 
borne  by  anyone  who  thought  that  because  his  name  resembled 
that  of  some  great  family,  he  was  entitled  to  use  their  arms. 

The  King  did  appoint  a ‘ Conseiller- Juge  d’armes  ’ and  gave 
him  all  the  powers  and  prerogatives  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Heralds  and  Pursuivants,  but  nothing  was  done  till  Louis  XIV 
appointed  d’Hozier  as  ‘ Juge  d’armes.’ 

The  work  of  d’Hozier  was  to  supervise  the  Commissioners 
who  carried  out  the  great  Eecherche  of  1666-1667,  but  his 
chief  work  as  Genealogiste  Eoyal  was  concerned  with  questions 
of  Court,  precedence  and  honours. 

He  was  responsible  with  Colbert  for  the  Armorial  of  1696, 
in  which  there  are  40,000  coats  of  arms  registered  and  em- 
blazoned. They  are  not  grants,  however,  but  simple  registra- 
tions, for  the  sagacious  Minister,  Colbert,  saw  a new  source  of 
taxation,  and  ordered  all  using  arms  to  register  them  and  pay 
the  tax.  This  armorial,  therefore,  is  a purely  fiscal  one. 

Although  in  theory  differences  and  marks  of  cadency 
existed,  they  are  seldom  found  among  the  smaller  families. 
The  big  families  used  the  lambel,  and  in  others,  the  bordure 
and  brisure  are  most  often  used,  but  generally  speaking  a 
change  of  tincture  marked  different  branches. 
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Another  peculiarity  in  French  armoury  is  the  large  number 
of  aliases  in  families,  some  having  as  many  as  eight  or  ten 
different  coats  ; some  more  or  less  similar,  others  quite  different. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  the  older  families.  It  is  to 
be  noted  that  few  quarterings  are  ever  mentioned  in  the 
‘ Eecherches,’  where  the  claimant  produces  the  plain  coat  of 
his  family,  and  generally  without  any  mark  of  cadency.  In 
the  Kecherche  for  Touraine,  Antoine  de  La  Kochefoucault, 
seigneur  de  La  Brosse,  Neuilly-le-Noble,  Chinon,  stated  that  he 
is  the  eldest  of  a cadet  branch  of  the  family  in  which  Monsieur 
le  Due  de  La  Kochefoucault  is  the  eldest,  and  that  beyond 
Charles,  Joachin,  Jacques,  Elizabeth  and  Marie-Ursule  de  La 
Kochefoucault,  his  brother  and  sister  and  his  children,  he  knows 
of  no  one  of  his  name  and  arms  in  Touraine,  and  that  there  are 
several  other  branches  of  the  said  family  in  different  provinces 
of  the  kingdom,  and  that  he  bears  for  arms  : ‘ burele  d’argent 
et  d’azur  de  10  pieces,  brize  de  3 chevrons  de  gueulles,  dont  le 
premier  la  pointe  coupee,’  which  are  those  of  the  Due  de  la 
Kochefoucault  ; although  the  heads  of  families  had  the  right 
to  compel  cadets  to  use  a brisure. 

No  more  than  four  quarters  are  ever  found  in  the  ‘ Ke- 
cherches,’  however  many  a family  may  be  entitled  to. 

The  use  of  arms  was  not  restricted  to  noble  families,  but 
they  were  borne  by  bourgeois  or  non~noble  families.  The  only 
restriction  was  that  a shield  of  a non-noble  might  not  be 
accompanied  by  a casque  or  mantlings. 

The  usage  in  quartering  arms  varies  in  the  north  and  south. 
As  might  be  expected  in  Navarre  there  is  some  Spanish 
influence. 

Occasionally,  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  to  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  a man  quartered  his  arms  with  those 
of  his  mother.  From  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  during  the 
sixteenth  century  the  custom  was  to  impale  the  husband’s  coat 
with  that  of  his  wife,  but  in  doing  so  it  was  usual  to  impale  only 
half  of  each  coat. 

In  Navarre,  though  sometimes  in  other  provinces,  it  was 
common  to  quarter  (a)  the  arms  of  the  person  with  (b)  those  of 
his  mother  (c)  of  his  paternal  grandmother  (d)  his  maternal 
grandmother. 
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As  might  be  expected  there  are  large  variations  to  be  found 
from  the  strict  rules  of  heraldry.  There  are  arms  occasionally 
found  which  are  called  ‘ armes  a chercher/  which  contain 
departures  from  the  rule,  such  as  metal  on  metal,  and  other 
contradictions,  having  their  origin  in  some  original  definite 
reason  for  such  variation,  such  as  a feat  of  arms  or  public  service. 

The  term  noblesse  sheltered  a great  complexity  of  persons, 
all  of  whom  entered  that  estate  by  various  roads,  and  the 
‘ ancestor,’  until  caught  and  pinned  down  in  his  place  in  the 
glass  case,  is  an  elusive  person.  The  noble  eagle,  ducally 
crowned  or,  perched  on  the  top  of  the  King’s  carriage,  more 
often  than  not,  boils  down  into  a rather  scraggy  rooster, 
crowing  on  the  top  of  a very  small  dung-hill.  He  may  even 
be — ‘ horribile  dictu  ’ — a simple  ‘ sieur,’  a mere  tenant  holding  a 
fief  in  copyhold  of  an  impecunious'  and  grasping  ‘ hobereau  ’ 
of  a Breton  squire,  who  lives  in  his  ‘ maison  noble,’  with  a few 
acres  of  rock  and  heath,  subsisting  on  such  tithes  and  dues  as 
he  can  squeeze  out  of  overtaxed  and  half-starved  villagers. 

Even  if  he  be  an  ‘ anobli,’  gazing  from  his  Pisgah  at  the 
Promised  Land  of  squirearchy,  it  is  a land  very  far  off,  into 
which  neither  he  nor  his  children  possibly  may  ever  enter — for 
the  Sovereign  had  a distressing  habit  of  first  mulcting  him  in 
registration  fees,  and  then  imposing  a tax  on  ‘ anoblis  ’ every 
forty  years  or  so,  thus  depositing  him  with  a bump  in  the  place 
he  came  from — ^one  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  Totalitarian  State, 
whether  it  be  Eoyal  or  Fascist — -and  the  road  may  be,  like  the 
one  to  Tipperary,  a very  long  one,  before  he  is  released  from 
the  routine  of  prodding  his  chickens  to  discover — at  his  peril — 
which  are  the  skinniest,  and  the  ever-recurring  quota  of 
‘ curate’s  eggs.’ 
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Communicated  by  DOUGLAS  NOBBS. 

Louis  du  Moulin  was  not  a retiring  man,  not  one  of  the 
peace-loving  Huguenots,  industrious  and  economical  but  in- 
tensely reserved.  He  was  indeed  vociferous,  so  much  so  that 
he  chose  to  hide  his  identity  under  pseudonyms  in  some  cases. 
Though  an  alien  in  a strange  land  he  shared  in  domestic  crises  ; 
though  the  son  of  a Eoyalist  Calvinist  and  brother  of  a 
Royalist  Anglican  divine,  he  tended  to  republican  independency 
and  to  bitter  controversy  against  Anglican  divines.  A physician 
by  profession,  he  was  appointed  Camden  Professor  of  Ancient 
History  at  Oxford,  and  neglected  both,  so  far  as  his  published 
works  were  concerned,  in  favour  of  a literary  obsession  that  the 
Pope  was  the  arch-enemy  of  Christendom,  the  Anti-Christ. 
He  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Independents  and  defended  them 
with  fanatical  determination,  especially  after  the  Restoration  ; 
known  to  Owen,  indebted  to  Coxe,  an  inveterate  controversialist 
against  Durel,  acquainted  with  Manton,  and  connected  in  many 
ways  with  Richard  Baxter.  Despite  a father  famed  inter- 
nationally as  a Calvinist,  and  a brother  who  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  Royalist  exiles  and  restoration,  he  died  in 
poverty  and  obscurity.  Considering  all  these  activities  and 
connexions,  the  contradictions  of  his  character  and  constancy 
of  his  prejudices,  and  his  notoriety  as  a controversialist,  it  is 
not  a little  surprising  that  a would-be  biographer  must  rely 
upon  charitable  crumbs  of  information  from  the  rich  man’s 
table.  Louis  du  Moulin  has  left  no  autobiography  and  has 
found  no  biographer.  There  are  almost  no  sources  of  his  own 
life,  save  in  casual  references  in  works  of  greater  import  and 
wider  subjects.  His  is  the  somewhat  anomalous  condition  of 
having  led  a life  of  some  immediate  effect  which  left  little  or 
no  trace. 
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It  is  natural,  then,  to  discover  that  the  Dictio7iary  of 
National  Biography  houses  a mere  skeleton  of  his  life,  and 
that  more  than  half  of  the  article  recites  the  names  of  his  chief 
works.  The  few  details  of  his  life  are  these.  He  was  born  on 
October  25,  1606,  at  Paris,  the  son  of  Pierre  du  Moulin  by  his 
first  wife.  After  taking  his  M.D.  at  Leyden,  Louis  graduated 
at  Cambridge  in  1634  and  Oxford  in  1649.  In  1640  he  became 
a licentiate  of  the  London  College  of  Physicians  and  probably 
practised  at  Oxford.  In  September  1648  he  was  appointed 
Camden  Professor  of  Ancient  History  in  the  place  of  Eobert 
Waring,  who  was  ejected  as  a Loyalist.  Louis  had  obtained 
this  appointment  ‘ as  a person  of  piety  and  learning.’  The 
Eestoration  led  to  his  own  eviction,  when  he  returned  to 
Westminster.  He  died  on  October  20,  1680,  and  was  buried 
at  St.  Paul’s,  Covent  Garden.  His  character,  according  to 
Wood,  was  not  particularly  agreeable  : ‘ a fiery,  violent  and 
hot-headed  independent,  a cross  and  ill-natured  man,’  but  his 
death-bed  recantation  of  his  virulent  attacks  on  Anglican 
theologians  made  some  amend,  and  did  honour  to  his  character. 
During  1637  and  1680  he  wrote  more  than  twenty  works,  using, 
besides  his  own  name,  the  pseudonyms  of  Christianus  Aletho- 
critus,  Colvinus  Ludiomaeus,  and  Irenaeus  Philadelphus.  The 
British  Museum  possesses  an  unpublished  manuscript,  ‘ New 
Light  for  the  Composition  of  Church  History.’ 

The  authorities  quoted  in  the  article  are  : the  Album 

Studiosorum  Lugdunae  ; Haag,  La  France  Protestante  ; Wood’s 
Aihenae  Oxo7i.  ; Munk’s  College  of  Physicians ; Agnew’s 
Protestant  Exiles  from  France,  and  the  Kegister  of  Visitors  of 
Oxford.  Calamy  Revised  ^ adds  that  Louis  petitioned  the  House 
of  Lords  for  the  headship  of  a college  or  for  a lectureship,  and 
that  his  desire  was  appeased  by  the  recommendation  on 
August  4,  1646,  for  the  Camden  Professorship.  Eeference  is 
also  made  to  the  article  of  the  Kev.  Frederick  Powicke  in  the 
Congregational  Historical  Society’s  Transactions.^ 

Until  this  article  appeared,  the  tendency  had  been  to  follow 
Wood’s  valuation  of  du  Moulin’s  character,  and  to  neglect 
Wood’s  estimation  of  his  writings.  But  Powicke  revealed  the 
relations  of  Eichard  Baxter  with  Louis  du  Moulin,  the  one  a 
1 Edit.  A.  G.  Matthews.  ^ yoi,  jx  (1924-26),  p.  219. 
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Presbyterian  and  Koyalist  and  the  other  an  irreclaimable 
Independent  and  Oliveran.  Often  disagreeing  with  each  other, 
and  voicing  their  disagreement  in  polemical  writings,  both 
Baxter  and  du  Moulin  retained  a considerable  respect  for  each 
other ; genuine  on  du  Moulin’s  side,  though  perhaps  slightly 
contemptuous  on  Baxter’s  when  du  Moulin’s  well-worn  ideas 
were  in  mind.  In  spite  of  that  Baxter’s  testimony  amounted 
to  a denial  of  Wood’s  charges  of  irascibility  and  ill-temper. 

‘ I found  him  more  patient  of  confutation,  contradiction  and 
reproof  than  most  men  that  ever  I disputed  with,  his  zeal  which 
you  call  fury  being  far  more  for  God  than  for  himself.  ...  I never 
heard  that  the  doctor  gave  me  any  uncivil  or  uncharitable  word  [in 
spite  of  provocation],  nor  did  he  ever  reply  to  either  of  these  books 
of  mine,  nor  signify  any  abatement  of  his  love.  And  I think  this 
showed  a forgiving  mind.’  ^ 

Gilbert  Burnet  believed  that  the  Last  Words  expressed  a 
heartfelt  sorrow  for  the  reckless  violence  and  unnecessary  heat 
of  his  controversies  with  Anglican  divines,  and  that  the  Lively 
Picture  of  Daille  did  not  accord  with  the  impression  Burnet 
had  himself  acquired  of  this  embittered  fanatic. 

Baxter  also  voiced  his  opinion  of  du  Moulin’s  character  in 
‘ A second  true  defence  of  the  meer  Nonconformists  against 
the  untrue  accusations,  reasonings  and  history  of  Dr.  E. 
Stillingfleet.  . . .’ 

Walker  in  his  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy  accused  du  Moulin  of 
tiring  himself  ‘ as  well  as  the  auditory  with  the  praises  of  the 
Parliament,’  and  Tatham  in  his  Puritans  in  Power  ^ points  to 
him  as  not  a fair  example  of  the  men  appointed  to  academic 
posts  by  the  Protectorate.  Certainly  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Long  Parliament  he  took  the  side  of  Parliament,  and  under 
the  pseudonym  of  Irenaeus  Philadelphus,  wrote  twm  Latin 
pamphlets  against  Bishop  Hall’s  Episcopacy  hy  Divine  Right. 
Boot  and  branch  reform  in  the  Church  was  already  embedded 
in  his  thought — never  to  be  eradicated.  While  his  zeal  for  the 

Army  was  rewarded  by  the  Camden  Chair,^  du  Moulin  did  not 

* 

^ Quoted  by  Powicke,  Baxter's  Second  Plea  for  Peace,  etc.,  ch.  xv. 

2 P.  186.  2 Journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  vol.  viii,  p.  451. 
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apply  for  or  receive  a Bill  of  Xaturalisation  until  1656.^  For 
twenty  years  at  least  he  had  lived  as  an  alien  in  a country  torn 
by  domestic  commotions,  and  was  content  to  practise  medicine, 
to  compose  pamphlets  on  ecclesiastical  topics  and  to  petition 
the  Puritans  for  advancement,  until  the  publication  of  his 
magnum  opus  gained  him  official  commendation. 

This  zealous  adherence  to  the  Puritan  cause  was  due  to  the 
early  training  and  instruction  of  his  father,  who  had  taken  care 
that  Louis's  education  should  be  a continuation  of  his  family  life 
and  discipline.  Pierre  du  Moulin  ^ wrote  to  Du  Plessis-Mornay, 
the  so-called  Huguenot  Pope,  that  he  had  sent  his  three  sons  to 
Saumur,  although  he  points  out  that  if  he  had  followed  the 
example  of  some  people  who  had  withdrawn  their  children,  he 
would  have  sent  his  children  to  some  other  seminary  where  the 
duties  of  religion  and  education  were  less  neglected,  and  where 
neither  licentious  conduct  nor  loose  discipline  w^ere  evident 
with  such  painful  results.  Perhaps  the  young  Louis  enjoyed 
some  part  of  the  teaching  of  the  great  Calvinist  professor, 
Franciscus  Gomarus,  who  had  abandoned  heretical  Holland  in 
1615  for  orthodox  Saumur,  where  he  remained  for  three 
years  until  the  University  of  Groningen  called  him  to  a chair 
there. 

Nothing  more  is  known  of  Louis’s  career  at  Saumur,  but 
he  studied  medicine  at  Leyden,  and  in  1630  published  a 
Disputatio  . . . de  Morho  acute. 

Incorporated  M.D.  at  Cambridge  in  1634,  but  not  attached 
to  any  college,  his  life  remains  much  of  mystery  for  over  a 
decade.  Whether  he  practised  in  London  as  Masson  ^ suggests, 
or  in  Oxford  as  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  states, 
the  only  information  available  is  merely  his  plea  for  a university 
office.  Certain  official  data  are  recorded  after  1646.  In  1647, 

^ Journal  of  the  House  of  Commons,  October  9,  1656. 

2 Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  de  VHist.  du  Prot.  Fr.,  vol.  xviii,  p.  47.3  ; and  vol.  xxi, 
p.  264,  for  a copy  of  official  data  of  his  parentage,  birth  (given  as  1605)  and 
baptism. 

2 Life  of  Milton,  voL  v,  p.  215.  Masson  notes  du  Moulin’s  translation  of 
Milton’s  Eikonoklastes  (first  chapter)  and  infers  a personal  acquaintance.  Du 
Moulin  knew  Owen  at  Oxford  and  the  Paraenesis  had  a preface  by  Owen. 
Thus  du  Moulin  was  acquainted  with  two  of  the  leading  Independents,  whence 
his  strong  sympathy  for  Independency  as  the  religious  organisation  most 
compatible  with  the  authority  of  the  ruler  : c/.  Philip  Nye  (see  my  article  in 
the  Cambridge  Historical  Journal,  1935). 
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Whitelocke’s  Memorials  of  English  Affairs,^  record  the  order 
for  Monsieur  du  Moulin  to  be  History  Professor  in  Oxford,  and 
in  April  1649,  an  annuity  of  £100  was  voted  to  Louis  out 
of  the  £20,000  granted  for  the  augmentation  of  ministers’ 
salaries.^  Apparently  this  was  distinct  from  the  pension 
which  Parliament  had  granted  first  to  his  father  and  charged 
upon  the  Goldsmiths’  Hall,  and  which  Louis  petitioned 
Parliament,  in  1654,  to  award  him.^  Louis  wanted  payment  of 
arrears,  which  dated  from  June  24,  1654,  when  all  receipts  had 
been  put  into  the  treasury.  The  report  of  Col.  Sydenham, 
Mr.  Strickland  and  Col.  Mackworth  was  favourable,  and  the 
petition  was  granted. 

In  1657-1658  an  order  was  made  to  advise  the  Treasury 
Commissioners  to  pay  this  pension,  but  the  next  year  saw 
du  Moulin  relinquishing  all  claims  to  it  and  to  a donative  valued 
at  £150  a year,  in  return  for  an  annuity  of  £250. 

In  1661,  after  the  Eestoration,  Peter  du  Moulin  petitioned 
that  the  Kectory  of  Llanhaiodar,  co.  Denbigh,  which  the  King 
had  granted  to  him,  for  his  services  presumably  in  answering 
Milton,  and  which  he  had  made  over  to  his  brother  Louis, 
should  be  restored  to  him,  and  its  confiscation  by  the  Bishop  of 
Bangor  countermanded.  He  pleaded  also  that  the  History 
Eeadership  should  be  restored  to  Louis. 

There  is  an  official  record  of  Louis’s  commitment  into 
custody  for  the  publication  of  the  Patronus  honae  fidei  against 
Durell’s  Vindication  of  the  Church  of  England.  According  to 
Baxter,  Louis  fell  foul  of  the  authorities  and  was  imprisoned 
in  1672,  to  be  released  by  the  common  act  of  pardon. 

Even  the  close  of  this  pitiable  life  is  not  certain.  Wood  says 
he  died  in  1680  as  an  old  man  of  seventy-seven  years.  If  Louis 
was  born  in  1606  there  is  an  unfortunate  confusion  here,  which 
the  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  decided  by  taking  the 
date  1680,  and  Masson  and  the  Biographic  Generale  the  years 
of  duration.  Both,  therefore,  date  Louis’s  death  as  in  1683. 

Some  other  sources  of  information  exist  in  Baxter’s  writings 
and  in  du  Moulin’s  own  works,  in  his  MSS.  and  in  his  corre- 

1 P.  273  (6).  2 Ibid.,  p.  397  (b). 

2 The  following  details  are  from  the  Cal.  State  Papers  Domestic,  1654,  p.  392  ; 
1657-1658,  p.  365  ; 1658-1659,  p.  82  ; 1660-1661,  p.  230. 
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spondence  with  Eichard  Baxterd  The  last  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  for  biographical  purposes.  Unfortunately  there  are 
only  eight  letters  written  to  Baxter  by  Louis  ; the  first  dated 
1665,  and  the  last,  undated,  but  written  when  he  felt  that  his 
end  was  near.  They  all  fall  into  the  last  fifteen  }^ears  of  his 
life,  when  he  was  a broken  man,  vainly  struggling  to  fulfil  in 
adversity  what  he  still  believed  to  he  his  duty  and  mission. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  enlightenment  upon  the  early  days  of 
his  career  or  upon  his  dozen  years  at  Oxford,  the  time  when  his 
status  was  elevated,  his  prestige  acknowledged  and  his  intellect 
most  acute.  Here  is  no  retrospective  thinking  or  reminiscent 
narrative,  but  the  somewhat  ineffectual  pleadings  of  an  elderly 
man,  conscious  that  his  time  was  short  and  his  prime  past,  and 
wishing  to  convert  Baxter  so  that  his  disciple  might  carry  on 
his  work. 

Louis’s  first  letter  was  dated  June  12,  1665,  although  in 
Black’s  catalogue  of  Baxter’s  MSS.  and  letters  it  is  given  under 
the  3^ear  1669.  The  internal  evidence,  in  conjunction  with  a 
subsequent  letter  of  June  29  of  the  same  year,  is  sufficient  to 
prove  this.  The  contents  of  this  letter  are  not  very  striking. 
Louis  is  acting  as  intermediary  between  certain  French  divines 
who  were  eager  to  publish  some  of  Baxter’s  homilies,  and 
Baxter  himself,  who  seemed  none  too  eager  for  this  inter- 
national honour.  It  was  du  Moulin’s  part  to  convince  Baxter 
of  the  value  of  his  work  and  of  its  greater  value  in  the  French 
tongue.  He  wrote  that  Baxter’s  book,  A Call  to  the  Unconverted, 
had  been  lately  turned  into  French  by  a Mr.  Stoupe,  at  the 
instigation  of  a certain  minister  of  Paris,  who  deplored  the 
necessity  of  learning  English  in  order  to  appreciate  Baxter’s 
teaching,  because  a very  large  proportion  of  people  would  never 
undertake  such  a task.  Mr.  Stoupe  was  a French  Swiss,  once 
a minister  to  a French  church  in  London,  but  later  a govern- 
ment agent  in  secret  missions  to  France  and  Switzerland. 
Mr.  Stoupe,  in  the  preface,  quoted  the  very  high  opinion  of 
Baxter  which  Mr.  Taches  of  Paris  held. 

‘ He  hath  so  well  acquitted  himself  in  this  subject  that  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  men  of  our  age  maketh  no  difficulty  to  maintayne 

1 MSS.  in  the  correspondence  of  Richard  Baxter  at  Dr.  Williams’s  Library. 
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and  say  that  among  the  books  written  by  ancient  fathers  and  by 
modern  authors  he  hath  never  seen  one  that  is  more  proper  to 
worke  upon  souls  and  is  more  pressing  the  consciences, to  induce 
them  to  the  study  of  holiness  than  some  of  the  works  that  this 
faithful  servant  of  God  hath  published.’ 

Baxter’s  own  prefaces  were  not  translated  because  the  ‘ Advis  ’ 
contained  the  substance  of  the  one  while  the  other  was  too  long 
for  so  little  a book.  The  literary  embellishment  of  the  text 
was  entrusted  to  M.  Gourand,  ‘ a great  man  in  France,  a 
Protestant  and  secretary  to  the  Academy  of  the  Virtuosy,’  and 
therefore  fully  qualified  to  provide  the  elegant  French  d la 
mode  necessary  for  popularity  and  sales. 

Mr.  Stoupe  was  so  gratified  at  the  success  of  this  translation 
that  he  desired  du  Moulin  to  arrange  with  Baxter  for  similar 
enterprises,  and  to  consult  him  as  to  the  fitness  of  certain 
passages  for  rendering  into  the  universal  language, 

‘ . . . allbeit  the  mayne  drift  of  your  bookes  is  fitted  for  all  persons 
and  countries,  yet  for  order  and  matter  some  things  are  suited  to 
the  English  climate  ; and  since  there  is  great  difference  betwixt 
preaching  to  a popular  auditory  and  publishing  to  the  world  in 
print,  they  wished  you  could  for  matter  and  contexture  sett  out 
something  to  preach  to  the  ungodly  world,  for  the  conversion  of 
which  Mr.  Taches  thinks  you  are  fitted,  and  pittyes  them  and  you, 
that  being  so  great  a light  you  should  shine  only  in  England,  and 
that  every  single  person  afore  he  can  receive  benefit  by  your  bookes 
must  afore  he  come  to  the  kernell  be  many  a month  a cracking  the 
stone.  . . .’ 

Du  Moulin  urges  Baxter  to  make  a ‘ short  witty  system  ’ 
which  should  serve  learned  and  unlearned  alike  ‘ as  a trumpet 
of  Sion  to  all  that  call  themselves  Christians.’  Baxter  must 
countenance  this  Gallican  interest  in  his  works,  and  du  Moulin 
protests  his  willingness  to  further  the  matter  to  the  utmost  in 
his  power, 

‘ being  of  the  opinion  that  you  have  grace  enough  to  convert  by 
Gods  help  and  fancy  and  wit  enough  to  allure  those  that  have  no 
grace  to  read  you,  but  you  want  a tongue  to  be  read  by  the  profane 
world.  . . .’ 

This  letter  was  followed  seventeen  days  later  by  another, 
which  was  intended  ‘ not  to  draw  any  answer  ’ from  Baxter 

VOL.  XV.— NO.  3.  2 k 
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but  to  notify  him  that  the  ‘ main  materiall  ’ of  his  letter  had 
been  communicated  to  Mr.  Stoupe.  The  letter  does  not  close 
here,  but  continues  to  some  length  because,  as  du  Moulin 
naively  puts  it,  ‘ I thought  also  fitt  to  give  you  an  account  of 
the  entertainment  that  my  Discourse  upon  the  legat’s  power 
hath  had.’  ‘ My  Lord  D’Aubigny,  the  Queen’s  Almond,  was 
so  taken  with  it  and  at  the  notion  that  he  could  not  contayne 
but  presently  went  to  the  Archbishop  and  presented  him  with 
one.’  The  three  ambassadors  also  perused  the  book,  and  the 
Marquis  of  Concinges,  ‘ the  most  eminent  for  judgement,’ 
desired  to  discuss  the  book  with  the  author,  who  suddenly 
doubting  whether  an  interview  might  not  discredit  the  book, 
begged  to  be  excused.  The  Marquis  valued  the  Discourse  as 
‘ striking  the  Popedom  at  the  root.’  If  the  power  of  the 
ministry  was  generally  believed  to  be  purely  persuasory,  then 
the  controversy  with  Kome  was  as  good  as  over  : 

‘ for  then  the  Popes  power  in  France  being  lookt  upon  as  an  earthly 
dominion  the  king  would  soon  shake  it  off,  and  the  dependence  on 
Rome  being  broken  off  and  with  it  the  ties  of  proffit,  honour  and 
richnesses  that  goe  to  and  stream  from  Rome,  all  the  doctrines  of 
Rome  as  purgatory,  transubstantiation  &c.  that  have  no  credit  but 
from  the  earthly,  rich,  pompous  empire  of  the  Pope  would  be  soon 
out  of  credit.’ 

By  this  time  du  Moulin  is  firmly  seated  in  the  saddle  of  his 
hobby-horse.  There  are  two  mysteries  in  the  world,  the  one 
of  piety,  which  Baxter  had  so  well  ‘ promoted,’  and  the  other 
of  iniquity  which 

‘ is  the  earthly  kingdom  of  the  man  of  sin  over  Kings  and  nations 
but  colored  over  with  the  painting  of  Spiritual  Jurisdiction  & 
Ecclesiastical  Monarchy  of  J.  C.  to  cheat  the  world  with  to  make 
his  imperium  undiscovered.  . . .’ 

The  Pope  could  not  be  unseated  in  any  other  way,  nor  the 
doctrinal  errors  of  transubstantiation,  purgatory  and  the  like, 
be  refuted.  Such  methods  would  be  protracted  and  would  not 
‘ avayle  as  long  as  a spirit  of  unholiness  and  carelessness  of  the 
things  of  God,  ruleth  in  the  world.’  Rulers  must  be  stimulated 
into  ridding  themselves  of  the  ‘ yoake  of  the  Pope  ’ by  an 
appeal  to  their  worldly  interest.  ‘ He  must  be  told  that  as 
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long  as  the  Pope  exerciseth  a Jurisdiction,  of  the  same  nature 
as  his  in  the  bowels  of  his  kingdom,  he  is  but  a titulary  king 
and  hath  but  a precarious  power.  . . Would  it  not  be  easy 
to  demonstrate  to  the  ruler  how  the  ‘ power  of  sanction  ’ which 
the  Pope  exercises  is  ‘ temporall  and  civil  formaliter  though 
materialiter  I deny  not  but  that  is  religious,  Ecclesiasticall, 
divin,  as  is  all  the  Decalogue.’  The  great  papal  deception  is 
this  division  of  power  and  jurisdiction  into  two  varieties  so  that 
at  least  one  shall  fall  to  Eome. 

The  letter  ends  with  an  appeal  to  Baxter  to  direct  his  effort 
toward  this  second  mystery,  since  ‘ none  in  the  world  can  do  it 
more  happily  than  you.’ 

Evidently  Baxter  had  these  letters  in  mind  when  he  wrote 
in  his  Life  that  in  spite  of  his  attack  on  du  Moulin’s  rigid 
Calvinist  theology,  and  his  reply  to  du  Moulin’s  censure  for  his 
approval  of  Amyrauldism,  ‘ these  things  were  so  far  from 
alienating  the  Esteem  and  Affection  of  the  Doctor,  that  he  is 
now  at  this  Day  one  of  those  friends  who  are  injurious  to  the 
Honour  of  their  own  Understandings  by  overvaluing  me,  and 
would  fain  have  spent  his  time  in  translating  some  of  my  Books 
into  the  French  Tongue.’ 

On  September  6,  1669,  du  Moulin  communicated  to  Baxter 
three  considerations  which  he  was  permitted  to  divulge  to 
whomsoever  he  pleased,  provided  only  that  he  should  ‘ burne 
this  paper  when  you  have  read  it,’  since  its  content  was  primarily 
for  Baxter.  The  three  considerations,  which  apparently  were 
not  so  dangerous  as  the  covering  letter,  were  penned  by 
du  Moulin  for  certain  members  of  the  ‘ Counsill  who  were 
desirous  to  have  the  thing  stated  about  toleration,  tithes, 
Deane  and  chapter.’  Mr.  Thomas  Coxe  translated  the  con- 
siderations into  English,  which  du  Moulin  copied  verbatim 
save  where  Mr.  Coxe  had  not  expressed  the  meaning  of  the 
original. 

If  only  Baxter  thought  fit,  then  du  Moulin  was  willing  to 
translate  all  his  other  little  French  tracts  into  ‘ my  bad  English  ’ 
for  Baxter  to  rewrite.  The  world  was  ‘ either  very  ignorant 
or  possessed  with  prejudices  about  these  matters,’  but  was 
nevertheless  only  too  ‘ ready  to  embrace  all  motions  tending 
to  the  settling  and  stating  this  controversie  about  the  potestas 
either  of  ministers  or  magistrat  in  sacris,’  and  might  welcome 
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his  study  of  the  problem.  Once  truly  stated,  then  the  con- 
troversies of  the  respective  spheres  and  powers  of  church  and 
state,  and  their  officers,  would  vanish,  as  he  had  expounded  in 
his  French  tracts.  The  occasion  too  was  suitable  since  all 
parties  were  ready  to  be  ‘ less  stiff  ’ than  they  were.  Even 
Dr.  Manton  was  eager  for  du  Moulin  to  answer  Durell  and 
exhorted  him  to  discuss  the  problem  upon  his  own  hypotheses, 
offering  to  send  his  own  comments  upon  the  books  of  Durell 
though  written  out  by  somebody  else.  Manton  hoped  that 
Baxter  would  do  likewise,  and  du  Moulin  instructs  him  very 
mysteriously  to  ‘ leave  what  you  are  to  say  to  me  in  the  same 
place  where  you  shall  find  these  papers.’ 

The  next  letter  is  one  of  the  longest  of  all,  save  his  vale- 
dictory epistle.  It  is  undated,  but  is  either  of  the  year  1669 
or  1670  : for  he  writes,  ‘ I forgoLto  tell  you  that  there  hath 
latterly  been  printed  in  Holland  a dissertation  of  the  great 
Gerardus  Vossius  asserting  the  same  hypotheses  as  you  and  I.’ 
This  is  the  Dissertatio  Epistolica  de  jure  magistratus  in  rebus 
ecclesiasticis  (Amst.  1669)  by  Gerardus  Johannes  Vossius,  the 
famous  Dutch  scholar.  This  was  a fairly  well-known  book 
in  England,  the  library  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  alone 
possessing  three  copies.  But  this  edition  was  posthumous  ; 
the  actual  letter  was  dated  February  10,  1616,  and  was  directed 
to  Hugo  Grotius.  Abounding  in  learned  comments  on  earlier 
thinkers  and  in  acute  criticism  of  past  and  current  theories, 
Vossius’s  letter  was  almost  certainly  drawn  upon  by  Grotius 
in  the  earlier  drafts  of  his  De  Imperio  summarum  potestatum  in 
sacris. 

This  letter  continues  du  Moulin’s  exposition  of  the  con- 
troversy between  Church  and  State.  He  recognises  Baxter  as 
one  who  had  almost,  though  not  quite,  realised  the  ‘ greatest 
truth  in  the  world  and  the  most  useful : (next  to  that,  that 
Jesus  Christ  is  come  into  the  world  to  save  sinners).’  Du  Moulin 
believed  that  self-interest  must  dominate  the  great  majority  of 
ministers  who  were  so  backward  in  receiving  this  truth. 

He  claims  that  he  could  prove,  ‘ were  it  seasonable,’  that 
there  are  two  mysteries,  one  of 

‘ Jesus  Christ  that  spiritual  man  clad  with  man’s  flesh  and  in  that 
appearance  of  sinner  or  sinfull  flesh  for  mans  redemption  ; the  other 
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is  that  man  of  sin,  all  sin  all  flesh,  the  Pope,  appearing  (or  stiling 
himself  so)  as  a spiritual  Ecclesiastical  man,  that  Vicaire  of  Christ, 
that  Bishop  of  Bishops,  that  gouvernour  of  Christ  flocke  in  chief, 
whereof  St  Paul  speaketh  2 Thessal.  2,  the  iniquity  being  in  the 
earthly  empire  of  his,  built  over  kings  and  nations,  that  mystery  in 
the  painting  and  in  the  vizard  of  an  Ecclesiasticall  spirituall 
Jurisdiction.’ 

This  second  mystery  had  been  ‘ hatching  ’ from  the  time 
of  St.  Paul,  but  was  only  fully  disclosed  with  the  papacy  wdiich 
advanced  beyond  the  spiritual  power  of  ministry,  and  annexed 
to  itself  the  constraining  and  punishing  power  of  magistracy. 
Ministry  possesses  the  function  of  enlightening  the  conscience, 
of  convincing  it  of  sin,  and  of  converting  it  to  righteousness — 
a function  analogous  to  that  of  ‘ phisitions  over  their  patients.’ 
It  is  devoid  of  any  coercive,  magisterial  duty.  The  next  step 
was  for  ‘ one  single  minister  ’ to  build  ‘ the  like  empire  over  his 
colleagues  as  they  all  over  the  flocks  of  Christ.’  Thus  there 
crept  unnoticed  into  the  Church  the  basic  misconception 

‘ that  the  world  ought  to  be  gouverned  by  two  collateral  powers, 
the  one  ecclesiastical  at  the  sterne  of  which  should  sit  the  ministers 
of  the  gospell  ; this  is  the  Scala,  the  ladder  that  brought  Bishops, 
Primates,  Patriarchs  and  last  Popes,  who  is  the  last  round  of  the 
ladder,  and  hath  caused  this  same  church-power  to  streame  from 
him  as  rivilletts  from  the  springhead.’ 

Constantine’s  policy  furthered  this  error.  His  ecclesiastical 
courts — ecclesiastical  in  name  but  not  in  jurisdiction — met  by 
‘ letters  patent  ’ of  the  Emperor,  until  the  fall  of  the  Empire 
gave  churchmen  the  opportunity  of  disclaiming  ‘ to  have  their 
commission  from  the  Emperor  but  from  Jesus  Christ,’  in  virtue 
of  their  power  of  binding  and  loosing.  Gelasius  and  Nicholas  I 
were  even  in  a position  to  state  that  Constantine  had  but 
restored  to  the  Bishops  what  Christ  had  enjoined  in  His 
commission. 

At  the  Keformation,  the  Swiss  approached  the  truth  when 
they  abandoned  this  papal  conception.  Bullinger  and  Peter 
Martyr,  Musculus  and  Gualterus  taught  that  there  was  only 
one  jurisdiction  in  the  government  of  Church  and  State, 
although  the  Church  possessed  ‘ a sacred  function  severally 
and  commanding  in  Christs  name  Kings  and  magistrates  but 
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holding  also  they  could  not  exercise  jurisdiction  but  that  which 
is  de  Jure  communi  and  which  actu  or  virtualiter  resides  in 
every  Society,  Synodes  as  well  as  colledge  of  phisitions  and 
company  of  MarchantsJ 

However,  the  influence  of  Calvin  was  cast  for  the  ‘ Idoll  of 
Ecclesiastical  tribunal,’  and  Protestants  in  all  countries  fell 
under  its  spell.  Even  the  English,  in  spite  of  their  dislike  of 
Genevan  discipline,  ‘ approved  that  church  power  at  the  head 
of  which  they  have  fastened  the  King  giving  him  two  bodyes, 
the  one  the  Parliament,  and  the  other  the  convocation.’  In 
consequence,  the  ministers  find  pleasure  in  the  power  of 
governing  : the  more  so  that  God  has  permitted  so  few  witnesses 
of  the  truth.  Erastus  was  the  first  to  denounce  the  old  tyranny 
in  Genevan  gown  : ‘ laying  open  the  grand  cheat  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Jurisdiction  and  Excommunication.’  A yet  heavier 
reproach  to  the  clergy  is  that  God  ‘ hath  permitted  that  men 
ill-principled  as  Grotius  and  Selden,  yea  Hobbes  as  bad  as  can 
be,  should  come  nearer  the  truth  than  many  good  men.’  Some 
amend  is  there  in  the  fact  that  certain  men  in  France,  and 
Mr.  Coleman,  Stillingfleet,  and  Lightfoot  in  England,  are  not 
lar  from  the  truth.  Du  Moulin  is  convinced  that  God  in  His 
mercy  will  publish  this  truth  throughout  the  world,  because 
Baxter’s  own  hypotheses  tend  that  way  and  will  be  more 
powerfully  propagated  by  him  than  by  any  of  the  previous 
v/itnesses  to  this  truth.  Baxter  was  furnished  with  greater  gifts 
to  demonstrate 

‘ the  world  of  that  grand  cheat  and  falsehood  that  Jesus  Christ 
hath  invested  the  pastors  with  that  power  of  binding  and  loosing 
and  of  the  keyes,  that  is,  as  they  interpret,  to  erect  a tribunall 
Ecclesiasticall  over  kings  and  nations  in  the  church,  making  laws, 
excommunicating,  absolving  by  a judgement  independent  on  the 
Magistrats  courts.  Excommunication  bottomed  up  on  this  tribunal 
hath  been  the  sword  who  hath  subjected  to  the  Pope,  Kingdoms  and 
their  Kings.’ 

Du  Moulin  regretted  that  what  little  English  he  had  was 
ruined  by  using  Latin,  particularly  later  Latin,  and  French,  so 
that  ‘ my  English  v/ill  not  now  be  relished  by  the  dainty  palate 
of  these  times.’ 
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Whether  du  Moulin  hoped  to  precipitate  Baxter  into  this 
controversy,  or  whether  Baxter  had  written  to  du  Moulin  of 
a projected  remonstrance  to  the  King,  is  not  known  : but 
du  Moulin  wrote  that  he  had  asked  the  noble  friend  who  had 
undertaken  to  deliver  the  letter,  to  give  to  Baxter  a ‘ bundle 
of  printed  and  written  things,’  a neater  copy  of  which  had 
already  been  sent  to  Holland,  lest  Baxter  should  ‘ want  stock 
for  a remonstrance  to  the  King.’ 

The  next  part  of  the  letter  recounts  the  reception  which 
two  letters  of  his  to  Professor  Le  Blanc  were  given  by  the 
Minister  of  Dieppe,  who  was  to  pass  them  on  to  Maria  a 
Schurman,  and  so  to  Mr.  Justill  of  Paris,  and  finally  to  Sedan. 
This  minister  expressed  his  enjoyment  of  the  letters  and  that 
he  had  tried  to  convert  his  colleague,  who  was  now  willing  to 
read  the  Corollarium.  Undoubtedly  he  would  conceive  an  idea 
of  du  Moulin’s  doctrine 

‘ far  different  from  that  which  was  imprinted  in  his  spirit  by  the 
odious  description  that  they  had  made  to  him  : he  shall  see  that 
you  do  not  devest  the  ministers  of  the  power  of  Jurisdiction, 
although  you  denye  this  power  to  be  a part  of  the  holy  ministry  or 
of  the  power  of  the  Keyes  : he  will  perceive  that  this  power  doth 
reside  in  the  Church  whether  it  be  derived  from  the  Magistrat 
souverain  who  immediately  from  God  is  entrusted  with  that  power 
or  from  a power  of  magistracy  abiding  in  a confederate  discipline.’ 

At  least  he  will  see  how  little  justification  there  is  for 

‘ giving  to  your  doctrine  such  a hideous  look  and  visage  as  some 
have  done  hitherto,  among  whom  I know  one  who  without  reading 
your  Paraenesis  and  only  casting  his  eye  upon  your  title  did  cast 
and  throw  his  anathema  against  it  and  did  wholly  disproove  it.’ 

Finally,  du  Moulin  notifies  Baxter  that  his  treatise  against 
Durell  has  not  been  abandoned,  but  that  the  delay  in  producing 
it  must  be  attributed  to  the  greater  and  more  exacting  task  of 
obtaining  subsistence  : ‘ my  older  brother  having  these  three 
yeares  last  past  withdrawn  his  benevolence.’  He  asked  Baxter 
to  gain  all  the  support  he  could  for  the  work  against  Durell. 
Then  somewhat  irrelevantly  as  to  context,  du  Moulin  remarked 
that  his  French  tracts  ‘ all  about  the  church  power  directed  to 
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English  affaires  ’ were  of  no  benefit  to  England  without  trans- 
lation. ‘ But  one  must  have  money  to  pay  such  an  interpreter 
and  amanuensis.’  If  that  were  possible  he  would  have  placed 
them  in  Baxter’s  hands  for  their  final  revision.  As  it  was, 
du  Moulin  is  thankful  for  the  charitable  offices  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Coxe,  who  had  turned  into  English  a tract  bigger  than  a sermon 
about  toleration,  the  way  of  settling  religion  in  England, 
ministers’  maintenance  and  tithes,  although  he  had  been 
prevented  from  making  the  fair  copy. 

On  March  30,  1671,  du  Moulin  presented  Baxter  with  a 
copy  of  a work  upon  the  familiar  topic  of  the  ‘ mysterie  of 
iniquity.’  Dr.  Coxe  had  come  to  the  author’s  rescue  once 
again,  by  giving  him  £20  to  meet  the  cost  of  binding  and 
printing  so  that  he  might  distribute  copies  to  his  friends,  and 
receive  in  ‘ requitall  . . . their  blessing  and  prayers  for  the 
life  of  faith.’ 

Another  naive  and  equally  brief  letter  was  written  on 
January  6,  1671/2.  Du  Moulin  confessed  that  in  writing 
a tract  in  English  called  ‘ No  plea  for  Borne  but  possession,’  he 
had  planned  one  chapter  to  expose 

‘ that  Popish  Doctors  that  pretend  to  more  reason  and  sincerity  as 
is  the  Jansenist  Arnaud  are  put  strangely  upon  the  rack  when  they 
are  upon  either  the  vindication  of  their  fopperies  as  most  of  the 
Roman  doctrines  are,  or  confuting  the  Protestant  religion.’ 

Unfortunately,  when  it  came  to  the  point  and  du  Moulin  was 
ready  to  ‘ make  some  reflexions  upon  those  monstrous  (as  he 
pretends)  opinions  ’ he  found  himself  not  strong  enough  to 
‘ grapple  ’ with  Arnaud  in  some  of  his  assertions.  Therefore, 
du  Moulin  begs  the  favour  of  Baxter’s  comment  on  these 
assertions  of  Arnaud  : (1)  that  whatever  the  errors  of 
Catholicism,  there  w^as  no  right  to  set  up  a separated  church 
without  a mission  from  the  Apostles — which  was  lacking  ; 
(2)  that  the  monstrous  and  horrid  opinions  of  the  Calvinists 
w^ere  sufficient  justification  for  the  Catholics  abhorring  them  as 
heretics,  for  they  teach  that  baptism  is  not  necessary,  working 
only  on  the  predestinate,  not  conveying  grace  inevitably,  and 
lastly  holding  that  the  predestinate  may  sin  without  endanger- 
ing the  ultimate  salvation,  although  the  fallen  remain  damned. 
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Arnaud  adds,  interestingly  but  hardly  accurately,  that  ‘ none 
but  they  teach  that  baptised  children  dying  afor  they  have  the 
use  of  reason  may  be  damned.’ 

The  answer  to  this  letter  is  contained  in  Baxter’s  MSS. 

Between  this  letter  of  1671/2  and  the  last  letter  of  all, 
there  remains  one  undated  letter  which  can  be  assigned  no  date 
from  the  content  of  the  letter  itself.  I have  left  it  to  this  place 
because  it  is  the  residue  which  must  be  discussed  after  the 
dated,  though  before  the  last  letter.  In  many  ways  it  is  a 
striking  letter — pithy,  pointed  and  practical ; a contrast  to 
the  rest  of  the  correspondence.  Its  tone  is  shrewd  and  subtle  : 
refreshing  in  its  impersonal  touch. 

Du  Moulin  had  discussed  the  two  ways  of  settling  the 
religious  issues  which  still  troubled  England  (in  some  unknown 
discourse).  He  had  refrained  from  advocating  the  adoption  of 
either  toleration  or  comprehension,  and  from  revealing  his 
innermost  thought  upon  them,  because  such  premature  dis- 
closures would  create  difficulties  which  could  not  be  solved 
without  distracting  the  attention  of  the  parties  concerned 
from  the  major  problem  of  reformation.  But  what  he  was 
properly  ‘ shie  of  in  discoursing  and  making  them  a part  of 
this  discourse,’  he  was  very  willing  to  impart  to  Baxter. 

His  secret  thoughts  justified  his  silence  ! Convinced  that 
both  of  these  proposals  ‘ are  but  remedies  not  to  cure  but  to 
continue  a disease,  and  ashes  covering  hot  coales,’  he  awaited 
such  an  extremity  of  the  disease  as  would  result  in  the  very 
things  the  Nonconformists  desired.  In  either  case,  both  were 
‘ such  remedia  that  (though  not  sua  natura)  will  per  accidens 
bring  a happy  settlement  in  England.’  Du  Moulin  preferred 
the  adoption  of  the  way  of  toleration, 

‘ for  I am  of  that  opinion  that  the  way  of  toleration  will  for  the 
present  content  most  men,  since  by  it  the  very  members  of  the 
hierarchy  will  preach  the  lesse  and  suffer  no  diminution  of  enjoy- 
ments of  Bishopricks  and  Livings,  whereas  the  way  of  compre- 
hension will  be  rather  a condiscention  than  a satisfaction  of  every- 
body. But  yet  in  fine  and  ex  eventu  the  toleration  will  be  the  downfall 
of  the  hierarchy  when  it  shall  be  destitute  of  the  things  by  which 
only  (like  the  hierarchy  of  Rome)  it  gathers  people  and  so  subsisteth, 
viz.  inquisition  and  prison.’ 
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Then  the  six  hundred  men  who  make  up  the  hierarchy  will 
appear  useless  and  ludicrous  survivals.  Seeing  that  the  greater 
good  embodied  in  present  deprivation  would  emerge  in  due 
season,  du  Moulin  prayed  that  God  would  incline  His  Majesty 
rather  to  toleration  than  to  comprehension,  which  would  be 
but  a ‘ patch’t  business.’  Better  claim  freedom  than  com- 
promise, for  the  first  will  undermine  the  hierarchy,  whereas  the 
second  will  entangle  dissent  in  the  snares  of  the  hierarchy. 

There  is  something  pathetic  about  the  last  letter  of  all. 
Not  only  is  this  due  to  the  simplicity  with  which  he  accepts 
the  proximity  of  death,  but  also  to  the  last  despairing  appeal 
to  convince  Baxter  ‘ that  all  church-power  is  popery.’  Necessity 
has  compelled  him  to  relinquish  his  refutation  of  Burell  : 
‘ having  in  all  I doe  in  that  kind,  many  inspectors  as  wife, 
brother,  etc.,  on  whom  I partly  depend,  and  being  forced  to  do 
my  worke  in  corners.’  This  letter  is  du  Moulin’s  legacy  to  the 
only  ‘ good  and  disinterested  ’ man  in  the  world  : its  reiteration 
of  du  Moulin’s  stock  ‘ truths  ’ only  accentuates  the  pitiful 
emphasis  of  his  letter. 

This  church  power  he  insists  has  brought  ‘ Episcopacy, 
Prelacy,  Pope  regnum  in  regno,  all  schisms  ’ into  the  world. 
Beginning  with  collateral  powers  of  spiritual  and  civil,  by 
which  the  ministers  usurped  the  magistrates’  power  over  Christ’s 
flock,  it  developed  into  the  papal  absolutism.  Nowhere  was  it 
more  conspicuous,  or  the  two  powers  more  fully  differentiated, 
than  in  England.  William  the  Conqueror  had  ensured  both. 
The  power  of  the  Pope  was  devolved  by  the  Eeformation  upon 
Henry  VIII,  not  as  head  of  Parliament  but  of  Convocation  and 
the  same  hierarchy.  The  King  acted  as  independently  in  the 
Church  as  the  Pope  had  toward  the  King.  If  this  power  was 
abolished,  then  the  errors  which  are  its  corollaries  would  also 
vanish,  and  if  this  power  was  united  to  King  and  Parliament, 
then  laws  as  good  as  the  civil  would  follov/  for  the  regulation 
of  religion.  But  the  ‘ fabricatores  mysterii  iniquitatis  . . . 
would  not  let  goe  this  church  or  papall  power  but  tyed  it  and 
bound  it  fast  to  an  idoll  of  there  own  which  they  called  King 
though  nomine  tenus.’  So  that  two  or  three  of  the  hierarchy 
using  the  King’s  ear  made  up  the  Church  of  England  and 
‘ governed  imperio  separate  all  matters  of  religion  without 
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secular  courts,  yea  parliament,  making  canons,  injunctions, 
which  have  force  of  law,’  such  as  the  Injunction  of  1615  about 
Sunday  sports  ‘ for  the  transgressing  of  which  men  were  put 
out  of  their  freehold  without  Parliamentary  law,  habeas  corpus 
and  redresse  either  in  Chancery  or  Common  Law.’  As  long  as 
this  should  hold,  then  true  reformation  is  impossible.  Church 
power  was  ‘ nothing  else  in  its  first  origin  but  as  you  say  in  your 
book  of  gouvernement  but  like  the  power  of  Phisitions  over 
their  patients  and  of  Aristoteles  over  the  hearers.’  The  clergy 
resisted  all  attempts  to  return  to  this  state,  Siud  the  rudi7nentu7n 
reformationis  was  due  to  the  activity  of  Parliament.  Since  this 
Papal  power  was  perpetuated  in  the  hands  not  of  Parliament 
and  King,  but  of  the  King  alone,  effective  reformation  was 
thwarted  by  the  influence  of  a few  prelates  who  reserved 
sacred  matters  to  the  judgment  of  King  with  Prelates.  In  this 
way,  the  crown  censured  Parliament  for  introducing  bills 
dealing  with  ecclesiastical  matters  which  offended  the  nation’s 
conscience,  and  reserved  the  disposing  and  regulating  of  church 
politics  to  the  ruler.  Du  Moulin  refers  to  Whitgift’s  letter  to 
the  Queen  in  the  year  1585,  which  urged  the  Queen  not  to 
allow  Parliament  to  legislate  in  sacred  matters  because  such 
laws  cannot  be  reversed  or  altered  save  by  Parliament.  There- 
fore, any  genuine  Puritan  reformation  was  an  impossibility  in 
England  so  long  as  this  Church  power  still  ruled  through  its 
command  of  the  royal  conscience. 

Du  Moulin  even  found  confirmation  of  this  zeal  of  the 
hierarchy  for  the  royal  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  in 
the  events  of  eight  or  nine  years  previously,  when  the  King 
‘ made  that  large  declaration  to  cast  the  hierarchy  into  a new 
model!.’  Had  this  ordinance  perpetuated  a Church  government 
in  the  spirit  of  Laud,  then  the  hierarchy  would  have  condemned 
the  breach  made  in  the  royal  prerogative  by  the  presentation 
of  the  declaration  to  Parliament.  The  bishops  would  have 
clung  to  the  royal  power  ‘ to  order  church  matters  propria 
authoritate.’  But  as  the  intention  of  the  declaration  was  to 
lessen  the  authority  of  the  hierarchy,  which  knew  that  its 
party  in  Parliament  was  the  stronger,  the  hierarchy  was  con- 
tent to  sanction  that  parliamentary  action  which  protected  its 
ecclesiastical  powers.  In  short,  the  Church  authorities  were 
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inconsistently  and  opportunistically  prepared  to  seek  the 
support  and  ackno^dedge  the  rights  of  that  power  which  was 
most  willing  to  guarantee  its  vested  interest. 

Du  Moulin’s  conclusion  was  typical.  He  remarked  para- 
doxically that  ‘ Popery  or  Church  power  ’ is  more  prevalent  in 
England  than  in  France.  While  the  papal  ‘ bulls,  canons, 
monitions,  excommunications  are  mere  advices  and  counsells 
till  they  be  registered  in  the  roolle  of  a high  court  of  Parliament, 
and  they  be  converted  into  a civill  law  and  they  be  approved 
by  the  King’s  great  counsell,  which  in  summe  is  to  make  the 
Pope  church  power  but  subordinate  to  the  civil,’  the  English 
practice  and  canonist  theory  had  evolved  a collaterality  of 
powers.  The  King  in  Convocation  exercised  independently  of 
King  in  Parliament  an  ecclesiastical  power,  by  which  canons 
were  made,  having  the  force  of  law  and  penalties  without  civil 
redress.  A very  appropriate  quotation  from  Stillingfleet’s 
Irenicum  emphasised  this  point  of  collateral  authorities  as  a 
cardinal  tenet,  since  it  had  influenced  a man  who  had  proposed 
to  vindicate  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  of  the  King. 

In  a postscript  du  Moulin  gave  the  ‘ true  exegesis  of  that 
saying  no  Bishop  no  King.’  If  the  collateral  authorities  were 
abolished  and  the  hierarchy  dismissed,  the  King  as  possessing 
the  headship  of  the  hierarchy  would  also  suffer  : ‘ but  it  is  false 
that  the  extirpation  of  bishops  and  hierarchy  be  that  of  the 
King  as  head  of  the  Parliament.’  ^ 

sjc  ^ ^ ^ H:  :Jc 

This  bald,  somewhat  dull  and  monotonous  account  of 
Louis  du  Moulin’s  letters  does  not  contribute  very  much  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  man.  Most  of  these  letters  revealed  his  mind 
and  thoughts  rather  than  any  detail  of  his  life  and  the  way  he 

1 Among  these  MS.  letters  there  is  a letter  from  Pierre  du  Moulin  to  Baxter, 
one  passage  of  which  is  relevant.  ‘ . . . I am  yours  in  a private  duty  of  thank- 
fulness for  defending  one  of  my  brothers,  partly  for  my  father’s  sake  ; a,nd  for 
showing  to  another  brother  of  mine  his  errour.  In  which  contestation  betwixt 
my  two  brothers  I endeavoured  as  their  elder  brother  to  umpire  the  buziness 
but  privately,  and  it  was  much  against  my  mind  that  such  a controversy 
betweene  my  brothers  was  brought  to  publique  light.  . . .’  June  9,  1658. 
In  a letter  of  1657,  August  14,  Baxter  wrote  to  Thomas  Wadsworth  that  du 
Moulin’s  Paraenesis  was  ‘ defective  in  judgment  manifested  in  unsound  dis- 
tinctions and  definitions.’  Cf.  Baxter's  Life,  vol.  iii,  p.  85.  For  a different 
view  see  Thurloe,  vol.  v,  p.  606,  giving  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Horne  of  Leyden  upon 
the  Paraenesis;  ‘Liber  Molinaei  {Paraenesis,  etc.)  apud  nos  cum  applausu 
legitur  : mihi  sane  recta  rati  one  controversias  illas  persecutus  fuisse  videtur.’ 
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lived.  It  would  be  easier  to  psychoanalyse  his  nature  than  to 
trace  his  movements.  Of  positive  biographical  matter^  there 
is  singularly  little  ; indirectly  there  is  much  which  may  give 
rise  to  speculation  concerning  his  mental  outlook  and  make-up, 
the  friends  he  made,  the  attentions  of  his  family  and  relatives, 
the  way  he  managed  to  live,  and  his  valiant  championship  of 
his  one  great  conviction.  In  short,  these  letters  are  dis- 
appointing : while  the  amount  of  definite  information  is  very 
small,  the  material  for  a speculative  history  is  large,  and  much 
of  it  is  open  to  various  interpretations. 

The  predominant  impression  conveyed  by  his  letters  is  of 
a declining  life  spent  in  an  atmosphere  of  decayed  gentility, 
intellectual  standardisation  and  spiritual  disillusion.  At  a time 
when  the  first  letter  was  written  to  Baxter,  du  Moulin  had 
reached  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  and  was  still  intellectually  alert 
and  energetic.  His  spirit  was  certainly  not  broken  nor  his 
feelings  deadened  by  his  troubles  after  the  Kestoration — perhaps 
because  his  brother  Pierre  was  still  supporting  him.  His 
interests  were  still  extensive,  and  his  nature  versatile.  By  1669 
there  was  a regrettable,  if  not  wholly  surprising,  change  for  the 
worse.  Not  only  were  his  means  straitened  and  his  spirit 
sapped,  but  his  faith  was  petrified  within  the  fanatical  fastnesses 
of  Calvinist  orthodoxy,  while  his  thought  was  dominated  by 
one  idea,  and  his  life  dedicated  to  the  mission  of  its  propagation. 
Already  the  hand  of  Time  had  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and 
at  that  touch  the  fullness  of  his  life  departed,  leaving  only  the 
husk  of  traditional  conservative  existence,  animated  only  by  an 
obsession.  The  tragedy  of  du  Moulin’s  enforced  retirement  was 
not  his  poverty  and  obscurity  but  the  dawning  realisation  that 
after  1660  he  was  merely  a superannuated  minor  prophet. 
Convinced  that  God  had  called  him  to  witness  to  the  iniquity 
of  Church  power,  his  fine  spirit  was  gradually  and  painfully 
mortified  by  the  indifference  with  which  his  warnings  were 
received.  He  fretted  aw'ay  both  his  claims  on  life  and  his 
peace  of  mind  at  his  powerlessness  to  convert  the  people  to  his 
way  of  thinking,  and  at  his  failure  to  fulfil  the  will  of  God.  His 

^ One  item  is  given  in  du  Moulin’s  Jugulum  Causae,  p.  305  : a proposal  of 
a professorship  at  Heidelberg  either  in  medicine  or  history  as  he  chose,  on 
account  of  the  favour  which  the  Paraenesis  found  with  the  Elector  of  the 
Palatinate.  Domestic  reasons  and  old  age,  however,  bade  him  think  more  of 
a departure  from  life  than  of  a journey  to  Germany. 
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letters  are  milestones  on  the  dismal  path  into  the  Slough  of 
Despond. 

Now  and  then,  there  were  flashes  of  his  former  spirit, 
intellectual  independence  and  shrewd  common  sense,  but  his 
thought  was  increasingly  clouded  by  the  conviction  that  the 
Church  had  no  right  to  that  force  and  worldly  power  inevitable 
to  a highly  organised  polity.  He  fell  a victim  to  the  tyranny 
of  his  own  idea,  which  grew  and  grew  until  the  resources  of  his 
well-trained  mind  were  all  directed  to  the  formulation,  propaga- 
tion and  protection  of  this  fetish.  His  mind  lost  its  sense  of 
proportion,  and  his  nature  its  virtue  of  humour.  In  such 
circumstances  his  letters  lost  most  of  their  saving  grace  and 
justified  the  slight  contempt  which  Baxter  held  for  the  intoler- 
able monotony  of  du  Moulin’s  correspondence.  In  his  senility 
he  had  become  the  bore  of  his  circle^. 

Despite  this  censure,  there  remained  a clarity  of  principle, 
a consistency  of  thought  and  a knowledge  of  history  which 
redeemed  his  reiterated  arguments  from  mediocrity  and  folly. 
His  mind  retained  its  polemical  talents  to  the  end.  His  intel- 
lectual honesty  and  literary  candour  rescued  his  writing  from 
the  lumber-room  of  the  antiquated  and  obsolete.  Nevertheless 
these  epistolary  versions  of  his  published  works  must  have 
been  a sore  trial  to  the  patience  and  tolerance  of  the  new 
generation  which  sheltered  his  final  years.  It  is  in  connexion 
with  those  publications  that  his  Erastianism  deserves  to  be 
judged  : his  letters  were  merely  personal  pleas  to  convince  the 
greatest  Nonconformist  of  the  age. 

Although  his  own  fanaticism  had  made  him  the  butt  of 
Anglican  and  the  bore  of  Protestant  divines,  his  letters  show 
that  his  kindly  if  tenacious  nature  had  escaped  the  crabbed 
sensibility  and  sour  destiny  of  age.  Sympathetic,  even 
charitable,  while  self-centred  in  his  opinions,  du  Moulin  never 
vilified  his  opponents  in  his  private  correspondence.  His 
gratitude  for  the  benefits  provided  by  many  kind  friends  and 
his  esteem  for  Baxter  himself  are  disclosed  in  every  letter, 
which  affords  ample  confirmation,  if  that  were  needed,  of 
Baxter’s  own  valuation  of  du  Moulin’s  character. 

The  extent  of  du  Moulin’s  connexions  is  surprising.  His 
relations  with  the  Continent — with  Holland  and  France — were 
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evidently  well  established.  The  channels  of  communication 
seem  to  have  been  well  worn.  Even  allowing  for  the  elation 
which  was  natural  to  one  whose  work  had  just  been  taken  up, 
his  writings  made  some  stir  in  France.  His  early  links  with 
Holland  had  certainly  not  weakened,  for  he  was  busy  sending 
copies  of  his  own  materials  and  reports  of  events  in  England, 
while  he  received  a copy  of  a book  dealing  with  his  own  subject 
soon  after  its  publication.  In  London  he  had  become  a 
dependent  if  not  a member  of  a group  of  dissenters,  and  had 
even  attracted  the  attention  and  regard  of  the  popular 
Presbyterian  minister.  Dr.  Manton.  In  some  measure  du  Moulin 
was  the  publicist  of  this  group,  and  the  advocate  of  its  policy 
and  principles.  AVith  them  he  desired  toleration  and  not 
comprehension  ; he  was  and  remained  a follower  of  Owen 
rather  than  of  Baxter.  Du  Moulin,  in  short,  seems  to  have 
been  associated  with  those  dissenting  ministers  who  braved  the 
fury  of  the  Clarendon  code  after  the  Eire  of  London.  Here  is 
some  vague  corroboration  of  his  declaration  to  Baxter  that  he 
had  written  three  considerations  for  the  information  of  certain 
of  the  Council,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  statement  that  he  had 
proposed  two  ways  of  settling  religion  in  England,  a statement 
which  has  a vaguely  official  echo. 

Finally,  these  letters  display  an  imperfect  knowledge  of 
written  English.  His  grammar  was  defective  and  his  style 
confused  ; while  the  involutions  of  his  sentences  baffie  and 
bewilder.  His  own  complaints  about  his  inadequate  literary 
English  were  well  grounded.  This  in  itself  is  not  very  surprising, 
but  it  becomes  definitely  significant  when  his  English  publica- 
tions are  considered.  The  difference  in  style  is  presumably  to 
be  attributed  to  some  able  but  unknown  collaborator — perhaps 
that  gentleman  who  performed  similar  services  later.  Dr.  Coxe. 

Note. — Mr.  Douglas  Nobbs  has  kindly  presented  to  the 
library  copies  of  some  letters  from  Louis  du  Moulin  and  a 
further  paper  on  his  last  MSS.  entitled  Les  Nouvelles  Lumieres 
pour  la  composition  de  Vhistoire  de  Vkjlise,  1688,  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  will  be  read  with  interest  in  connexion 
with  the  above  paper. 
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a prtigm  of  ^lortret. 


By  C.  E.  LART. 

I.  Pierre  Siordet,  of  Bellosy  (Seigiieury  of  Bellerive),  m.  . . .? 
aod  left  : (a)  Gouin,  who  succeeds,  II ; (6)  Georges. 

II.  Gouin  Siordet,  living  at  Geneva,  d.  before  1606,  had  property 
at  Bellosy.  M.  first,  Genon  Ducellier  : secondly,  23  June  1588, 
Pernette,  daur.  of  Rollet  Christin,  of  Esserts,  in  the  parish  of  Very. 
She  d.  30  Dec.  1622,  aged  60  (will  dated  19  Dec.  1622,  A.  Gaudy, 
notaire).  By  his  first  marriage,  with  Genon  Ducellier,  he  left : 
[a)  Georges,  living  in  1620,  who  m.  about  1590,  Judith  . . . ? 
d.  16  May  1620,  aged  67,  by  whom  he  had  a daur.,  Fraii9oise,  bapt. 
12  Dec.  1591  ; {h)  Jean,  bapt.  2 Oct.  1594,  apprenticed  with  his 
uncle  Pierre  1604  ; (c)  Pierre,  d.  before  1613,  who  m.  Esther  Bastard, 
by  whom  he  had  Jeanne,  b.  6 Nov.  1603,  d.  17  July  1613  ; (d)  Antoine 
living  at  Romainmotiers  ; (e)  Jean,  d.  28  Aug.  1590,  aged  18. 

By  his  second  marriage,  with  Pernette  Christin,  he  had : 
(/)  Martin,  d.  20  June  1590,  aged  8 months  ; {g)  Georges,  d.  18  July 
1638,  aged  48  years,  who  m.,  19  Dec.  1613  (as  appears  from  an  Acte 
dated  17  May  1629,  L.  Gaud}^,  notaire)  Isaac  Chappins,  of  Gex, 
living  at  Geneva  ; (h)  Eran9ois,  who  succeeds,  III  ; {%)  Abraham, 
b.  16  Dec.  1595,  d.  18  Jan.  1596  ; {j)  Jacques,  b.  8 Feb.  1598  ; 
(k)  Pernette,  b.  4 May  1600  ; {1)  Marin,  b.  2 Jan.  1602  ; (m)  Samuel, 
b.  14  Aug.  1603,  living  in  1622. 

III.  Fran9ois  Siordet,  b.  22  April  1591,  d.  19  May  1648  (will 
dated  25  Dec.  1647,  L.  Gaudy,  notaire),  made  a Freeman  of  Geneva, 
6 April  1619,  after  paying  a charge  of  20  crowns,  a ‘ seillot,’  and 
one  musket.  Held  land  at  Chene  and  Cologny.  He  m.,  24  July  1611, 
Gabrielle,  daur.  of  Abraham  Delaplanche  and  of  his  wife  Marie 
Reverchon,  sister  of  Thomas  Delaplanche,  minister  in  Dauphine. 
She  d.  12  Jan.  1658,  aged  80,  leaving  nine  children  : (a)  Jaquemine, 
bapt.  5 June  1612,  d.  31  March  1631  ; (6)  Etienne,  who  succeeds, 
IV  ; (c)  Pierre,  b.  13  March  1616,  d.  30  March  1616  ; {d)  Pierre, 
d.  25  March  1620,  aged  2J  years  ; (e)  Pierre,  b.  23  Aug.  1619, 
d.  6 Sept.  1643;  (/)  Jean,  b.  9 Aug.  1621,  d.  24  April  1622; 
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[g)  Jean,  abroad  in  1647  and  1661  ; Qi)  Nicolas,  bapt.  15  June  1629, 
d.  2 Dec.  1682.  He  m.,  9 April  1648,  Elizabeth,  daiir.  of  Maurice 
Delapierre,  living  at  Geneva  ; she  d.  23  Feb.  1694,  aged  85  years. 
He  had  by  her : (i)  a daur.,  b.  15  Feb.  1649,  d.  in  infancy  ; 
(ii)  Jacques,  b.  11  Sept.  1650,  d.  26  June  1660  ; (hi)  Marie,  b.  3 June 
1652,  d.  16  June  1700,  who  m.  26  Feb.  1675,  Jean  Soux,  citizen  of 
Geneva,  son  of  Rolet  Soux  ; (iv)  Pierre,  b.  24  Jan.  1654  ; (v)  a son, 
born  and  d.  21  March  1656  ; (vi)  Augustin,  b.  6 July  1657,  d. 
30  Nov.  1658.  {i)  Suzanne,  b.  8 May  1626,  d.  before  9 May  1662 

(will  dated  14  Sept.  1661,  B.  Grosjean,  notaire),  who  m.  first 
Matthieu  Deleydefour,  citizen  of  Geneva,  son  of  Jean  Deleydefour 
(contract  dated  9 June  1650) ; secondly,  14  Oct.  1656,  Jean  Dirch, 
of  Cogne,  near  La  Haye,  living  in  Geneva,  son  of  the  late  Pierre, 
and  Sellie  Pieters. 

IV.  Etienne  Siordet,  b.  2 March  1614,  d.  1 Dec.  1669  (will  dated 
16  May  1668,  L.  Pasteur,  notaire).  M.  21  June  1637,  Marie,  daur. 
of  Antoine  Gaudy,  citizen  of  Geneva,  and  of  Pernette  Badier. 
Marie  Gaudy  d.  22  Nov.  1692,  aged  87  years  (will  dated  28  Sept. 
1690,  J.  Joly,  notaire),  by  whom  he  had  : [a)  Gabrielle,  d.  7 Aug. 
1660,  aged  19J  years,  who  m.,  6 June  1658,  Hugues  Benay,  of 
Moins,  son  of  Jacques  Benay  ; (6)  Pernette,  d.  30  Sept.  1639,  aged 
15  months  ; (c)  Jacques,  b.  26  Dec.,  d.  31  Dec.  1639  ; (d)  Judith, 
b.  27  Juillet  1643,  d.  1 April  1645  ; (e)  Georgea,  b.  25  May  1645, 
d.  17  Aug.  1707  (will  dated  5 March  1703,  Et.  Beddevole,  notaire). 
She  m.  first,  in  Nov.  1665  (contract  dated  2 Oct.)  Pierre  Mouchillon, 
citizen  of  Geneva,  son  of  Ferouil  Mouchillon  and  of  Judith  Servel ; 
secondly,  7 March  1681  (contract,  19  Feb.),  Daniel  Garcin,  of  Die, 
in  Dauphine,  freeman  of  Geneva,  son  of  Barthelemi  Garcin  and 
Suzanne  Gamier;  (/)  Pierre,  b.  1 Feb.  1647,  d.  11  Oct.  1648; 
{g)  Ferouille,  b.  25  Sept.  1649,  d.  30  Nov.  1658  ; {h)  Pernette,  b. 
25  Oct.  1651,  d.-14  May  1655;  {i)  Elizabeth,  b.  9 Feb.  1653,  d. 
11  June  1660  ; (j)  Pierre,  bapt.  11  June  1656,  d.  11  July  1659  ; 
(k)  Jean-Frangois,  who  succeeds,  V ; {1)  Jean  Pierre,  b.  12  July 
1660,  d.  27  Dec.  1660  ; (m)  Jeanne,  b.  25  Jan.  1662,  d.  13  Oct. 
1733.  She  m.,  first,  10  March  1679  (contract,  30  June),  Jean 
Bardot,  citizen  of  Geneva,  son  of  the  late  Isaac  Bardot,  and  of 
Huguine  Gros  ; secondly,  12  Jan.  1685  (contract  dated  3rd),  Estierne 
Marchand,  living  in  Geneva,  son  of  the  late  Samuel  Marchand. 
(n)  Jean-Louis,  b.  18  Oct.  1666,  d.  5 Aug.  1670. 

V.  Jean-Fran9ois  Siordet,  b.  8 Oct.  1657,  d.  19  Jan.  1697,  m. 
at  Cologny,  first,  7 June  1684  (contract  dated  19  April),  Louise, 
daur.  of  Jean  Miege,  citizen  of  Geneva,  and  of  Louise  Taillant,  d. 
13  April  1685,  aged  30  years  (will  dated  27  Nov.  1684,  E.  Morel, 
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notaire)  ; secondly,  12  Jan.  1686,  Fran9oise,  daur.  of  the  late  Hugues 
Benoist,  living  at  Geneva.  By  his  first  marriage,  he  had  : (a)  a 
daur.,  b.  and  d.  26  March  1685.  By  his  second  marriage  : (6)  Jean 
Louis,  b.  2 Feb.  1687,  d.  1 May  1700 ; (c)  Susanne,  b.  1 April  1688 ; 

(d)  Jeanne  Madeleine,  b.  at  Chene  11  May  1692  ; (e)  Jean,  d.  2 April 
1695,  aged  9 days  ; (/)  Susanne,  b.  26  Oct.  1699,  aged  3 years. 

Note. — Etienne  Siordet  Y may  have  been,  and  probably  was, 
the  elder  son  of  Etienne  IV,  born  elsewhere. 

V.  Etienne  Siordet,  b.  16  Aug.  1654,  d.  26  Jan.  1727  (will 
dated  3 March  1723,  D.  Grosjean,  notaire).  M.  first,  13  Aug.  1677 
(contract  dated  8 Nov.,  E.  Morel,  notaire),  Georgea,  daur.  of  the  late 
Pierre  Jolivet,  citizen  of  Geneva,  and  of  Elizabeth  Duchesne,  b. 
9 Sept.  1657,  d.  25  July  1702,  aged  42  (will  dated  18  June,  1678, 
J.  A.  Comparet,  notaire)  ; secondly,  27  March  1703  (contract  dated 
16  March,  F.  Joly,  notaire),  Catherine,  daur.  of  the  late  Pierre 
Mouillet,  citizen  of  Geneva  (d.  20  Oct.  1718,  aged  50  years)  ; thirdly, 
at  Cologny,  18  June  1719,  Aimee,  daur.  of  the  late  Andre  Emery, 
citizen  of  Geneva. 

By  the  first  marriage  he  had  : (a)  Suzanne,  b.  3 March  1679, 
d.  5 March  1679  ; (6)  Suzanne,  b.  16  Jan.  1681,  d.  21  Jan.  1681  ; 
(c)  Jeanne,  b.  26  June  1682,  d.  5 Jan.  1743,  m.  2 June  1720  (contract 
dated  19  April,  D.  Grosjean,  notaire)  David  Bossier,  citizen  of 
Geneva,  son  of  Jean  Jacques  Bossier  and  of  Jeanne  Suzanne 
Bogueret ; (d)  Pernette,  b.  28  Dec.  1685,  ni.  28  Aug.  1710  (contract 
dated  2 Aug.,  F.  Joly,  notaire)  Henri  Bouverot,  of  Pont  de  Voyles 
in  Bresse,  living  at  Nyon,  son  of  Henri  Bouverot  and  Judith  Guerin  ; 

(e)  Henriette,  b.  11  Dec.  1686,  d.  18  Sept.  1707  ; (/)  Etienne,  who 
succeeds,  VI ; (ff)  Anne  Catherine,  b.  in  1691,  d.  29  Aug.  1693, 
aged  2 ; (k)  Pierre,  b.  in  1692,  d.  21  Nov.  1695,  aged  3 years  ; 
(i)  a daur.,  d.  unbaptised  22  Dec.  1698. 

By  his  second  marriage  he  had  : (j)  Marguerite,  b.  15  March 
1704,  d.  at  Grange  Canal,  13  Feb.  1793,  m.  5 Aug.  1725,  Louis 
Deutand,  citizen  of  Geneva,  son  of  the  late  David  Deutand ; 
(k)  Isaline  Catherine,  b.  30  June  1705  ; (1)  Andrienne,  d.  at  Jussy 
14  Jan.  1708  ; (m)  Aimee,  b.  23  March  1708,  d.  17  March  1786, 
m.  at  Cologny  14  Feb.  1734  (contract  dated  3 Feb.,  D.  Grosjean, 
notaire)  Thomas  Jaquet,  citizen  of  Geneva,  son  of  Jean  Pierre  and 
of  Rose  Fontaine. 

VI.  Etienne  Siordet,  b.  11  March  1688,  d.  1 Feb.  1729  (will 
dated  23  Jan.,  D.  Grosjean,  notaire).  M.  27  June  1715,  Eve,  daur. 
of  Thomas  Galla,  of  Ormont  (Aigle),  living  at  Geneva,  and  of  Louise 
Blanc  (d.  5 April  1758,  aged  65  years).  She  re-married,  after  the 
death  of  Etienne  Siordet  in  1729,  Jean  Louis  Le  Blond,  of  Paris, 
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living  at  Geneva,  li  Feb.  1743.  Etienne  Siordet  left  by  her, 
Thomas  Etienne,  who  succeeds,  VII. 

VII.  Thomas  Etienne  Siordet,  b.  6 Dec.  1716,  d.  15  March  1783 
(will  dated  19  Dec.  1782,  J.  Binet,  notaire).  M.  26  Jan.  1744, 
Louise  Etiennette,  daur.  of  Etienne  Prevost,  citizen  of  Geneva,  and 
of  Louise  Cassin  (b.  16  July  1723,  d.  9 July  1777),  by  whom  he 
had  : (a)  Etiennette  Louise,  b.  7 Dec.  1744,  d.  18  Dec.  1777,  m. 
17  Jan.  1768  Jaques  Nourisson,  citizen  of  Geneva,  son  of  Jean 
Antoine  Nourisson  and  Jaqueline  Bellot ; (6)  Jean  Louis  Etienne, 
b.  June  1746,  d.  24  Nov.  1793  (will  dated  23  Nov.  1793),  Councillor, 
Captain  in  the  Legion  of  the  Republic,  proprietor  at  Landrecy  ; 
(c)  Jaques  Marie,  b.  11  Aug.  1747  in  Geneva  (naturalised  12  March 
1781,  London),  d.  at  London  23  Aug.  1832.  Married  first,  Marie 
Dufet  (who  d.  24  Sept.  1810,  aged  47  years)  ; secondly,  Hen- 
riette  ...  (?)  (d)  Ennemonde  Sara,  b.  29  June  1749,  d.  26  Sept. 
1776  ; (e)  Etienne  Marc,  b.  13  April  1752,  d.  3 March  1792  (will 
dated  29  Oct.  1787),  m.  at  Vandoeuvres  26  Oct.  1781,  Marie,  daur. 
of  Jean  Jacques  Hauser,  of  Strasbourg,  living  at  Geneva,  and  of 
Barbara  Hauser  (b.  16  Oct.  1759,  d.  14  Nov.  1831),  by  whom  he 
had  : (i)  Louis  Etienne  Barbe,  b.  7 July  1784,  d.  8 March  1797  ; 
(ii)  Elizabeth  Georgette  Jacqueline,  called  ‘ Betsy,’  b.  22  Jan.  1786, 
d.  26  June  1878  ; (iii)  Jaques,  b.  17  Nov.  1787,  d.  23  Aug.  1788  ; 
(iv)  Jaques  Marc,  bapt.  posthumously  14  June  1792,  d.  11  March  1793. 
(/)  Andre,  b.  6 Sept.  1755,  d.  2 Dec.  1758  ; {g)  Jean,  b.  1 Oct.  1756, 
d.  25  May  1775  ; {h)  Jacob,  who  succeeds,  VIII ; (i)  Jaques  Louis, 
who  will  succeed,  VIII. 

VIII.  Jacob  Siordet,  b.  11  Sept.  1758,  d.  21  Sept.  1799  in  London, 
where  he  had  settled  with  his  brothers,  Jaques  Marie  and  Jaques 
Louis  (naturalised  24  March  1789).  He  m.,  17  Aug.  1793,  Sara 
Antoinette,  daur.  of  Marc  Michel  Chapuis  (d.  20  Feb.  1810,  aged 
46  years),  by  whom  he  had  : (a)  Jaques  Marc,  who  follows,  IX  ; 
(6)  Louis  Andre,  b.  21  Nov.  1796,  bapt.  14  Jan.  1797  (Threadneedle 
Street),  d.  at  Geneva  25  Sept.  1864  ; (c)  Stephen  Daniel,  b.  30  Aug. 
1798,  bapt.  17  Oct.  1798  at  Threadneedle  Street  Fr.  Ch.,  d.  26  Oct. 
1834  near  Bombay,  Captain  in  the  Honourable  East  India  Company’s 
service. 

IX.  Jaques  Marc  Siordet,  b.  10  March  1795,  bapt.  4 April  at 
Threadneedle  Street  Fr.  Ch.,  d.  at  Boulogne  3 Nov.  1839.  Repre- 
sentative Deputy  of  the  Assembly  in  1837.  Member  of  the  Tribunal 
of  Commerce  and  Chambre  des  Etrangers.  M.  in  London,  13  May 
1828,  Louisa  Susannah,  daur.  of  Jaques  Louis  Siordet,  and  of  Maria 
Sampson  (d.  at  Chambery,  27  April  1839),  by  whom  he  had  : 
{a)  James  Lewis,  b.  in  London,  26  Sept.  1829,  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
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established  at  Mentone,  m.  at  Fakenham,  Norfolk,  8 Sept.  1858, 
Fanny,  daur.  of  Edmund  Kent  and  Elisa  Savory  (she  was  b.  2 Dec. 

1834  and  d.  II  May  1866),  and  had  by  her  : (i)  Lewis  Davis,  b.  at 

Bournemouth  29  June  1860,  d.  in  London  5 Jan.  1871  ; (ii)  Mary 
Violet,  b.  22  Mar.  1863  ; (hi)  Alice  Louisa,  b.  11  Dec.  1864.  {b) 

Lewis  Horatio,  b.  in  London  6 July  1831,  d.  at  Chambery  15  Dec. 

1835  ; (c)  Aline  Louisa,  b.  at  Montbrillant  22  July  1833,  d.  at 
Chambery  3 Nov.  1833  ; (d)  Frederick  Jaques  Stephen,  who  follows, 
X ; (e)  Fanny  Louisa,  b.  at  Chambery,  19  Jan.  1836,  d.  there  19  Oct. 

1836  ; ( f)  Mary  Frances,  b.  at  Chambery  6 Jan.  1839. 

X.  Frederick  Jaques  Stephen  Siordet,  b.  27  Nov.  1834,  d.  7 Dec. 
1883,  Pastor  at  Geneva,  m.  7 Dec.  1860,  Sally  Louise  Susanne,  daur. 
of  Jean  Louis  Gabriel  Dubois,  Pastor,  and  of  Jeanne  Georgette 
Matthey,  by  whom  he  had  : (a)  Charles  Louis,  b.  4 Aug.  1866, 
Pastor  at  Rougemont,  Vaud  ; (6)  Sophia  Jeanne,  b.  4 Oct.  1869, 
d.  27  July  1870  ; (c)  James  Ernest,  b.  26  Sept.  1870,  student  in 
theology  ; [d]  Elizabeth  Anna,  b.  3 Feb.  1872,  d.  20  Jan.  1873. 

VIII.  Jaques  Louis  Siordet,  b.  12  March  1764,  d.  8 March  1830, 
living  in  London.  M.  31  Oct.  1791  Maria,  daur.  of  John  Sampson 
and  of  Margaret  Kirkby  (who  was  b.  21  Jan.  1771,  d^  27  Aug.  1827), 
by  whom  he  had  : (a)  Aline  Margaretta,  b.  25  Jan.  1796,  d.  12  July 
1885,  m.  11  May  1816  Frederick  Hoffman  Redder  ; (b)  Jane  Maria, 
b.  9 Dec.  1798,  d.  25  Dec.  1874,  m.  15  Jan.  1820  Horatio  Ripley  ; 
(c)  Henriette  Sara,  b.  at  Homerton,  Middlesex,  12  April  1800,  d. 
11  Nov.  1873,  m.  at  Sedan  11  Nov.  1822  Adolphe  Leconte  ; (d)  John 
James,  who  succeeds,  IX.  (e)  Louisa  Susannah,  b.  at  Homerton 
13  May  1803,  d.  at  Chambery  27  April  1839,  m.  13  May  1828  Jaques 
Marc  Siordet,  Deputy  of  the  Swiss  Assembly  ; (/)  Maria  Amalia, 
b.  28  July  1805,  d.  at  Vernier  10  June  1875,  m.  28  Aug.  1830  Jacques 
Denis  Choisy,  Pastor  and  Professor  ; {g)  Mary  Frances,  b.  11  Feb. 
1808,  d.  22  May  1888,  m.  10  Dec.  1831,  Jacob  Samuel  Golaz,  Pastor 
at  Celigny  ; (h)  Robert  Lewis,  b.  17  Jan.  1813,  d.  on  the  Righi 
25  July  1883,  Consul  of  the  Swiss  Federation  at  Hamburg.  M.  at 
Hamburg,  8 Feb.  1840,  Charlotte  Henrietta  Francisca,  daur.  of 
Asca  W.  Lutteroth  aud  of  Charlotte  de  Legat,  by  whom  he  had  : 
(i)  Charlotte  Fanny,  b.  in  London  28  Nov.  1840,  m.  10  May  1860 
Maximilien  Wilckens. 

IX.  John  James  Siordet,  b.  3 Nov.  1801,  d.  8 Feb.  1878,  President 
of  the  Consistory  of  the  French  Church  in  London.  M.  22  Oct. 
1831  Amanda  Louise  Felicite,  daur.  of  Felix  Oboussier  and  of  his 
wife  Louise  Amy  Mennet  (b.  6 Jan.  1806,  d.  21  April  1871),  by 
whom  he  had  : (a)  Alfred  James,  who  succeeds,  X ; (6)  Amanda 
Jane  Sophia,  b.  28  Oct.  1835,  bapt.  in  the  Fr.  Ch.,  Threadneedle 
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Street,  London,  6 Jan.  1836,  m.  2 June  1855  Peter  Eberhardt 
Probst ; (c)  John  Louis,  b.  10  May  1839,  d.  24  April  1882,  m. 
9 March  1867  Florence  Ellen,  daur.  of  John  Conrad  Ini  Thurn  and 
of  Mary  Catherine  Ellen  Im  Thurn  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  : 
(i)  Frederick  John,  b.  13  Dec.  1871,  Lieut.,  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
West  Riding  Regt.,  killed  in  South  Africa. 

X.  Alfred  James  Siordet,  b.  28  May  1833,  bapt.  26  Aug.  in  the 
Fr.  Ch.  of  Threadneedle  Street,  London,  d.  22  Aug.  1889,  m.  at 
Bremen,  28  May  1858,  Arabella  Josephine  Gabain  (b.  27  July  1836, 
d.  6 Jan.  1875),  by  whom  he  had  : [a)  George  Crosby,  who  succeeds, 
XI  ; (6)  Henry  John,  b.  19  May  1860,  d.  8 Dec.  1860  ; (c)  i\Iaud 
Edith,  b.  26  Oct.  1861,  m.  21  Dec.  1889  Frederick  Woodhouse  ; 
(d)  Constance  Stainforth,  b.  24  May  1863,  m.  6 Sept.  1883  Jonathan 
Barber  ; (e)  Herbert  Lytton,  b.  8 Jan.  1865  ; (/)  Gertrude  Alice, 
b.  19  Aug.  1866,  d.  3 Jan.  1884. 

XL  George  Crosby  Siordet,  b.  16  March  1859,  m.  5 Aug.  1884 
Marie  Beatrice  Caldwell,  by  whom  he  has  : (a)  Gerald,  b.  13  June 
1885  ; (b)  Vera,  b.  in  1891. 

iS^ote. — The  above  Pedigree  is  made  from  the  Protestant  Re- 
gisters of  Lausanne  and  of  Threadneedle  Street,  London. 
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?^uguenot  of  ^LonUon* 

By  JOAN  EVANS,  D.Litt.,  F.S.A. 

Fellows  of  the  Huguenot  Society  will  still  have  in  their  minds 
the  delightful  exhibition  of  the  work  of  Huguenot  silversmiths 
arranged  by  Messrs.  Crichton  in  May  and  June  1934.^  The 
exhibition  of  Sir  Ambrose  Heal’s  collection  of  goldsmiths’ 
trade-cards  at  the  galleries  of  Messrs.  Crichton  Bros.,  held 
October  24-November  18  last— though  not  confined  to 
Huguenots — is  in  a sense  an  appendix  to  it.  Here  we  find 
the  trade-cards  of  many  Huguenot  craftsmen  that  add  to  our 
knowledge  of  their  work  and  workshops.  Several  of  them — ■ 
such  as  Paul  Daniel  Chenevix,  Susanna  Passawant  and  Peter 
Parquot — give  the  particulars  of  their  trade  and  address  in 
both  French  and  English  ; one — John  Legrix — describes  himself 
as  a ‘ French-plate  worker,’  who  ‘ makes  and  sells  all  sorts  of 
French  Plate  in  the  Newest  Taste.’ 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  collection  is 
the  detailed  descriptions  of  the  trade  carried  on.  Peze  Pilleau, 
for  example,  ‘ Makes  & Sells,  Gold  and  Silver  Plate.  He 
Likewise  Succeeds  his  Father  Lately  Deceas’d,  who  liv’d  at 
ye  corner  of  Newport  Street  & St.  Martin’s  Lane,  in  ye  art 
of  Making  & Setting  Artificial  Teeth  no  ways  discernable  from 
Natural  ones.’ 

The  collection  is  permanently  recorded,  together  with 
much  other  valuable  material,  in  Sir  Ambrose  Heal’s  recently 
issued  work  on  the  London  Goldsmiths.^  The  ‘ List  of  London 
Goldsmiths,  Jewellers,  Bankers  and  Pawnbrokers,’  that  makes 
up  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  volume,  includes  many  French 

1 Hug.  Soc.  Proc.,  xv,  173. 

2 Sir  Ambrose  Heal,  The  London  Goldsmiths,  1200-1800,  a Record  of  the 

Craftsmen,  their  Trade-cards  and  Shop-signs.  Cambridge  University  Press. 
1935.  4 guineas,  xii  + 280  pp.  80  collotype  plates.  Edition  limited  to 

350  copies. 
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names,  of  which  the  most  part  are  recognisably  Huguenot, 
though  a few  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  may  belong 
to  the  later  emigration.  The  following  are  not  included  in  the 
list  of  Huguenot  goldsmiths  and  jewellers  that  has  already 
appeared  in  these  pages.^ 


Allard,  Augustus.  Goldsmith,  King’s  Street,  1677. 

Alloneau,  Isaac.  Goldsmith,  West  Street,  1729-30. 

Amy,  John.  Goldsmith,  Black  Boy,  near  the  Gate,  on  London  Bridge,  1698- 
1714. 

Angier,  Bernard.  Silversmith,  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  1675. 
Ardesoif,  Abraham.  Jeweller,  Golden  Ball,  Charing  Cross,  1762. 

Ardesoif,  Isaac.  Jeweller,  near  Bride  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  1747. 

Avenon,  William.  St.  Catherine  Cree,  1631. 

Ballin,  Isaac.  Jeweller,  20  Swan  Street,  Minories,  1790-93. 

Bany,  John.  Goldsmith,  St.  Clement  Danes,  c.  1641. 

Barbot,  John,  Goldsmith,  Golden  Lion,  Great  St.  Andrew  Street,  Seven 
Dials,  1751. 

Barbut,  Joseph.  Goldsmith,  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields,  1690. 

Baril,  Bercher.  Jeweller,  Tokenhouse  Yard  and  other  addresses,  1753-70. 
Baril,  Lewis.  Jeweller,  Tokenhouse  Yard,  1721-60. 

Barthelmy,  James.  French  jeweller  and  goldsmith.  Charing  Cross,  1735. 
Bassy,  Jonathan.  Goldsmith,  1697. 

Bastin,  Thomas.  Pawnbroker,  Three  Cocks,  St.  John’s  Lane,  1708-24. 
Baudit,  Peter.  Jeweller,  4 St.  Martin’s  Lane,  1790-93. 

Baudry,  Philip.  Goldsmith,  St.  Clave’s,  Silver  Street,  1651. 

Beauvais,  Joseph.  Goldsmith,  Plumtree  Street,  Bloomsbury,  1790-93. 
Bernan,  James.  Silversmith,  30  Ludgate  Hill,  1796. 

Bert,  James.  Jeweller,  Silver  Street,  Wood  Street,  1790-93. 

Biron,  Christopher.  Plate-worker,  Aldersgate  Street,  1773. 

Bocquet,  Paul  and  Rob.  Gold-workers,  12  Gloucester  Street,  Bloomsbury, 
1772-74. 

Boheme,  Maurice.  Goldsmith,  Lad  Lane,  near  Wood  Street,  1709. 

Bonhom  (or  Bonom),  John.  Jeweller,  next  door  to  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle’s, 
St.  James’s  Street,  St.  James’s  Square,  1707-18. 

Bonny,  Francis.  Goldsmith,  1689. 

Bonoimont,  Louis.  Jeweller,  Carey  Lane,  1766. 

Bouchier,  Gabriel.  Goldsmith,  Bread  Street,  1633. 

Bouillard,  Paul.  Jeweller,  Eagle  and  Pearl,  Great  Suffolk  Street,  1751. 
Bourdo,  Isaac.  Jeweller,  Pearl  and  Three  Stars,  Green  Street,  Leicester 
Fields  ; and  afterwards  Ryder’s  Court,  St.  Anns,  d.  1738. 

Bourelier,  John  Francis.  Jeweller  and  clockmaker,  9 Arundel  Street, 
Strand,  1768-90. 

Boursin,  Denis.  Goldsmith,  Golden  Angel,  Long  Acre,  1723. 

Boursot,  Jacob.  Goldsmith,  New  Street,  Covent  Garden,  1749. 

Boursot,  John.  Goldsmith,  Crown  and  Pearl,  New  Street,  Co  vent  Garden, 
1753. 

Bovillard,  Isaac.  Jeweller,  Great  St.  Andrew  Street,  near  Seven  Dials,  1727. 
Brunet,  Peter.  Jeweller,  Palm  Tree,  Northumberland  Court,  Strand, 
1729-35. 

Cantilon,  David.  Goldsmith,  St.  James’s  Street,  1718. 

Caron,  Peter.  Jeweller,  Aldermanbury  and  3 Old  Fish  Street,  1768-93. 
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Cahtiee,  Isaac.  Watchmaker,  Angel  Court,  1768. 

Castelfrakc,  Peter.  Jeweller,  Golden  Head,  40  Pall  Mall,  1753-93. 
Chabot,  James.  Jeweller,  21  Gutter  Lane,  1796. 

Chaitv’el,  Peter.  Goldsmith,  next  door  to  the  Church  in  Broad  Street,  1734. 
Crespel,  Sebastian.  Working  silversmith,  Whitcomb  Street,  Leicester 
Fields,  1762-73. 

Greuze,  Francis.  Jeweller,  Old  Broad  Street,  1752-79. 

Creuze,  John.  Jeweller,  Old  Broad  Street,  1755-90. 

Dardenne,  Peter.  Jeweller,  Pearl,  Bow  Street,  Covent  Garden,  1702-21. 
Debary,  Peter.  Jeweller,  Newport  Street,  1719. 

Debaufre,  Richard.  Goldsmith,  Norris  Street,  St.  James’s,  1747-60. 

DE  Crez,  John.  Jeweller  and  toyman.  Harlequin.  Prince’s  Street,  Leicester 
Fields,  1775. 

DE  CuNCY, . Silversmith,  Spur  Street,  Leicester  Fields,  d.  1733. 

Decury,  . Goldsmith,  Panton  Street,  Leicester  Fields,  1715. 

DE  Fontaine,  James.  Goldsmith,  parish  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  1718-21. 
DE  France,  Louis.  Goldsmith,  Castle  Yard,  Holborn,  1785. 

Delacourt,  J.  Jeweller,  Queen  Street,  Soho,  1890-93. 

DE  LA  Fontaine,  Peter.  Plate-worker,  Golden  Cup,  Litchfield  Street,  Soho, 
c.  1740. 

Delaforce,  John.  Pawnbroker,  Golden  Ball,  Bishopsgate  Street,  1756. 

Delamaine,  . Goldsmith,  Gerrard  Street,  St.  Ann’s,  Soho,  1742. 

Deligny, . Working  jeweller,  24  Aylesbury  Street,  Clerkenwell, ? c.  1790. 

Derousiere,  Charles.  Jeweller,  12  Villiers  Street,  Strand,  1790-93. 
Detresard,  Joseph.  Gold  and  silversmith.  Bond  Street,  1796. 

DU  Burrey, . Jeweller,  King  Street,  Soho,  1724. 

DU  Cane,  Andrew.  Goldsmith,  The  Cat,  without  Bishopsgate,  1685-97. 

Ducemetiere,  . Jeweller,  Ring  and  Pearl,  Queen  Street,  Seven  Dials, 

1751. 

Duhamel,  . Goldsmith,  Porter  Street,  1698. 

,-Duhamel,  . Jeweller,  Gerrard  Street,  Soho,  1775. 

Duhamel,  Jacob.  Jeweller,  various  addresses,  1715-37. 

Dupont,  Mathias.  Jeweller,  Sherborn  Lane,  1753. 

Durousseau,  R.  Goldsmith,  Ryder  Court,  1699. 

Duval,  John  and  Peter.  Jewellers,  5 Warnford  Court,  Throgmorton  Street, 
1765-68. 

Duval,  John,  and  Sons.  Jewellers,  same  address,  1777-96. 

Estienne,  John  Francis.  Jeweller,  Star  and  Pearl,  Duke  Court,  St.  Martin’s 
Lane,  1752-55. 

Favre,  Isaac.  Jeweller,  Golden  Head,  Fountain  Court,  Strand,  1731. 
Fleuriau,  Charles.  Jeweller,  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  1755-69. 

Fleuriau,  Francis.  Jeweller,  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields,  1727-30. 

Foubert,  Thomas.  Goldsmith  and  jeweller,  CrovTi  and  Pearl,  Frith  Street, 
Soho,  1735-38. 

Foulquier,  John.  St.  Martin’s  le  Grand,  1749-55. 

Frisquet,  Peter  Nicholas.  Jeweller,  30  Lothbury,  1763-81. 

Fury,  Louis.  Jeweller,  Ring  and  Pearl,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
1715. 

Garnault,  . Jeweller,  Threadneedle  Street,  1774. 

Garnault,  Michael.  Jeweller,  Broad  Street,  1713. 

Gaubert,  Stephen.  Goldsmith,  Litchfield  Street,  Soho,  1796-1800. 
Germaine,  Francis  Thomas.  Goldsmith,  Pimlico,  1770. 

Gioraud,  Peter.  Silversmith,  Spitalfields,  1737. 

Gossart,  John.  Goldsmith,  Orange  Court,  Leicester  Square,  1725. 

Gouillet,  Charles.  Jeweller,  Leicester  Fields,  1762-79. 

Gouynin,  . Jeweller,  Turk’s  Head,  Bennet  Street,  St.  James’s,  1752. 

Goyon,  Andrew.  Silversmith,  St.  Giles’s  in  the  Fields,  1723. 

Granier,  Charles.  Gold  laceman,  Monmouth  Street,  St.  Giles’s,  1717. 
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Guicheky,  Jean.  Goldsmith,  Newport  Street,  1706. 

Hanet,  John  and  George.  Gold-workers,  Porter  Street,  Leicester  Fields, 
1763-72. 

Harder,  Philip.  Jeweller,  Golden  Head,  Villiers  Street,  York  Buildings, 
1755. 

Harrache,  Mrs.  Silversmith,  corner  of  Great  Suffolk  Street,  1699. 

Heger,  Joseph.  Working  jeweller.  Holies  Street,  Clare  Market,  c.  1790. 
Henault,  Francis.  Jeweller,  4 George  Street,  Adelphi,  1790-93. 

Isles,  Bernard.  Goldsmith,  Lombard  Street,  1686. 

Janvier,  . Silversmith,  Angel  and  Crown,  Cecil  Court,  St.  Martin’s 

Lane,  1710. 

JuNOD,  James.  Goldsmith  and  engraver.  Frith  Street,  Soho,  1782. 

LA  Brosse, . Goldsmith,  St.  Anne’s,  Soho,  d.  1721. 

Lacam,  Isaac.  Jeweller,  various  addresses,  1726-44. 

l’Advocat,  Isaac.  Jeweller,  Two  Blue  Posts,  Grafton  Street,  Soho,  1733-44. 
La  Fosse,  William.  Jeweller,  Broad  Street,  1726. 

La  Fosse,  William.  52  Old  Broad  Street,  1744-93. 

Lamy,  Daniel.  Jeweller,  New  Court,  Throgmorton  Street,  1730-38. 
L’Archeveque,  John.  Jeweller,  Gold  Street,  Cheapside,  1753. 

LE  Blanc, . Jeweller  to  Their  Majesties,  1728. 

LE  CoMPT,  Jones.  Silversmith,  Drury  Lane,  1723. 

LE  Grand,  Henry.  Silver  snuff-box  maker,  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields, 
1726. 

Legrix,  John.  French  plate-worker.  Chandelier,  Long  Acre,  c.  1760. 

LE  Plutrier,  Abraham.  Jeweller,  near  Somerset  House,  1721. 

LE  Roux,  Alexander.  Watchcase  maker,  Dowgate  Hill,  1722. 
l’Hemmedieu,^  Peter.  Goldsmith,  Ring  and  Acorn,  Shug  Lane,  Golden 
Square,  1752. 

Maisonneuve,  Benjamin.  Jeweller,  Craven  Street,  Strand,  d.  1762. 
Maisonneuve,  Benjamin,  Junior.  Jeweller,  Craven  Street,  Strand,  1768-76. 
Marchegay,  Alexander.  Jeweller,  St.  Giles’s,  1746. 

Mariette,  Michael.  Jeweller,  Pearl  Street,  Spitalfields,  1770. 

Masgret,^  David.  Jeweller,  Suffolk  Street,  1696. 

Masquerier,  Lewis.  Goldsmith  and  watchmaker.  Ring  and  Pearl,  12  Coventry 
Street,  1753-85. 

Megault,^  Oliver.  Jeweller,  Castle  Street,  Leicester  Fields,  1721. 

Mennet,  Francis  Lewis.  Jeweller,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  1769. 

Morriset,  R.  (in  partnership  with  C.  Lukin).  Goldsmith  and  jeweller,  22 
Denmark  Street,  Soho,  1794-96. 

Naizon,  Francis.  Jeweller  and  goldsmith,  42  Poultry,  1781-84. 

Papavoine, . Jeweller,  Pall  Mall,  1735. 

Passavant,  Susanna.  Jeweller  and  toyman.  Plume  of  Feathers,  Ludgate 
Hill,  1755. 

Passavant,  William.  Goldsmith,  14  Red  Lion  Passage,  1790-93. 

Paumier,  Gabriel.  Silversmith,  Shoreditch,  1733-60. 

Paumier,  Peter.  Silversmith,  Shoreditch,  1760-70. 

Payan,  Daniel.  Jeweller,  44  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  1790-93. 

PoiNLOU,  Stephen.  Jeweller,  Westminster,  1710. 

Poiret,  Robert.  Goldsmith,  Foster  Lane,  1771. 

PouPARD,  Peter.  Goldsmith,  Smock  Alley,  Spitalfields,  1765-72. 

Reboul,  Michael.  Jeweller,  St.  Clement  Danes,  1729. 

Remy,  John  Baptist.  Jeweller,  York  Buildings,  Strand,  d.  before  1751. 
Riviere,^  Isaac.  Silversmith,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  1765-73. 

Riviere,  Samuel  Newton.  Goldsmith  and  jeweller,  68  New  Bond  Street, 
1782-1808. 


^ L’Hommedieu. 
® And  Migault. 


2 And  Mesgret,  Megret. 
^ And  Rivers,  Rivors. 
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Rochfort,  . Pawnbroker,  Three  Balls,  Russell  Court,  Covent  Garden, 

1754. 

Rondelet,  Jos.  Jeweller,  Crovni  Court,  Broad  Street,  1722. 

Roussel,  Peter.  Toyman,  Suffolk  Street,  1759. 

Sagrier,  John,  & Co.  Goldsmiths  and  jewellers.  Diamond  Cross,  Charing 
Cross,  1769. 

Taconet,  Joseph.  Goldsmith,  Phoenix  Street,  Soho,  1799. 

Thuret,  . Working  silversmith,  1721. 

Torin,  James  Lewis.  Jeweller,  30  Throgmorton  Street,  1740-74. 
Toucheronde,  Jean  Fourreau.  Goldsmith,  St.  Andrew  Street,  1717-37. 

Triquet,! ^ Silversmith,  Strand,  1747-58. 

Triquet,  James.  Jeweller  and  goldsmith,  35  Strand,  1762-74. 

Turmeau,  Allain.  Goldsmith,  Golden  Key,  Grafton  Street,  1748-55 ; 
Litchfield  Street,  1762. 

Turmeau,  Jane.  Golden  Key,  Litchfield  Street,  1762. 

Turquand, . Jeweller,  Northumberland  Court,  Strand,  1747. 

Valescure,  Stephen.  Jeweller,  2 Church  Alley,  Basinghall  Street,  1779-81. 

Unfortunately  the  exact  source  of  these  names  is  not 
shown,  but  from  the  Preface  it  is  evident  that  newspapers, 
London  Directories  and  certain  'parish  registers  have  been 
largely  drawn  on,  and  it  is  probably  from  these  sources — not 
used  for  the  list  earlier  published  in  these  pages — that  the 
additional  names  are  derived.  Their  number  shows  the  value 
of  Sir  Ambrose  Heal’s  work  ; and  our  Society,  like  all  who  are 
interested  in  the  history  of  London  trades,  is  indebted  to  him 
for  his  researches. 


1 And  Trickett. 
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©bituarp, 

Mary  Flecknoe. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Madame  Flecknoe,  Mistress 
of  the  Westminster  French  Protestant  School,  whom  not  a 
few  Fellows  of  the  Huguenot  Society  knew  and  respected. 

Mary  Harris  was  born  in  1854  ; in  1880  she  was  married  to 
John  Flecknoe;  he  died  in  1888,  and  in  1894  she  became 
Mistress  of  the  school,  only  retiring  in  1924,  when  it  was  closed. 
She  died  on  March  18  last. 

She  lived  for  the  school,  maintaining  the  highest  of  educa- 
tional standards  and  making  it  a real  home  for  the  girls,  to 
whom  she  was  devoted,  both  in  sickness  and  in  health.  The 
Huguenot  tradition  she  likewise  fostered  : her  own  sympathies 
with  France  were  lively,  and  French  came  to  her  as  naturally 
as  English,  for  she  had  spent  most  of  her  girlhood  in  Paris 
with  her  great-aunt  and  her  great-uncle.  Monsieur  Fran9ois 
Lenormant  of  archaeological  and  literary  fame. 

We  feel  that  Madame  is  best  described  by  the  remark  once 
made  by  a visitor  to  the  school — Now  I know  how  Madame 
de  Maintenon  appeared  at  St.  Cyr.’  Dignity,  hon-sens,  great 
literary  culture,  mingled  with  a kindly  human  interest  made 
her  an  outstanding  and  much-beloved  figure. 


S.  M. 
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Cfte  250tf)  91nmbergaiL>  of  tfte  liebocation  of  tl)e 
(giiitt  of  ^anteS. 

The  Edict  of  Nantes  was  in  the  minds  of  many  descendants  of 
Huguenots  and  students  of  French  Protestant  History  last 
October,  as  the  18th  of  that  month  was  the  250th  Anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  its  Eevocation  which  had  such  far-reaching 
results. 

On  other  pages  of  this  issue  will  be  found  Sir  John  Marriott’s 
scholarly  paper  on  the  Edict,  which  was  read  before  the  meeting 
of  our  Society  following  the  date  of  the  Anniversary,  and  the 
Society  was  represented  by  the  President  and  a number  of 
Fellows  at  a solemn  celebration  at  the  French  Protestant 
Church  in  Soho  Square  on  Sunday  morning,  October  27,  in 
the  presence  of  General  E.  Voruz,  French  Military  Attache, 
when  a commemorative  sermon  was  preached  by  Eev.  E. 
Schloesing,  delegate  of  the  French  Protestant  Churches. 
A further  service  was  held  at  the  same  church  in  the  evening, 
when  delegates  of  English,  French,  Swiss,  Hutch  and  German 
Churches  gave  addresses. 

Another  interesting  commemorative  service  was  that  held 
at  Lisburn  Cathedral,  Northern  Ireland,  at  which  Mr.  T.  P. 
Le  Fanu  (a  former  Member  of  Council)  represented  the  Huguenot 
Society  of  London,  and  many  descendants  of  French  Protestant 
refugees  who  settled  in  Ireland  were  present.  The  attendance 
also  included  the  Prime  Minister  of  Northern  Ireland  and 
Lady  Craigavon,  herself  descended  from  a Huguenot  family. 
The  service  was  conducted  by  Eev.  Canon  J.  S.  Taylor,  and 
an  interesting  feature  was  the  reading  of  a lesson  in  French  by 
Professor  D.  L.  Savory  (Fellow  of  the  Huguenot  Society  of 
London)  from  the  actual  French  Bible  used  in  the  Huguenot 
Chapel  in  Castle  Street,  Lisburn,  closed  at  the  beginning  of  last 
century.  Professor  Savory  also  gave  an  address  dealing  with 
the  Granting  and  Eevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  the 
welcome  of  the  Huguenot  Eefugees  in  Northern  Ireland, 
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where  he  said  the  total  strength  of  the  Huguenot  colony  was 
estimated  at  about  500  families.  Professor  Savory  has  pre- 
sented a copy  of  this  address  to  the  library. 

It  was  unfortunately  found  impossible  for  the  Society  to 
be  personally  represented  at  the  solemn  celebration  in  Paris 
at  the  Oratoire  du  Louvre  organised  by  the  Federation  des 
Eglises  Protestantes  de  France  and  the  Societe  de  I’Histoire  du 
Protestantisme  Frangais  on  October  20,  at  which  addresses  were 
given  by  M.  le  Pasteur  Marc  Boegner  and  M.  le  Colonel  F.  de 
Witt-Guizot,  Presidents  of  these  two  Institutions  respectively. 
The  following  message  was  sent  from  the  Huguenot  Society  of 
London  in  connexion  with  this  occasion. 

" It  was  with  very  great  regret  that  the  Huguenot  Society  of 
London  found  itself  unable  to  send  a Deputation  to  be  present  at 
so  interesting  and  important  a ceremony  as  the  Celebration,  at  the 
Oratoire  du  Louvre,  of  the  250th  Anniversary  of  the  Revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes,  organised  by  the  Federation  des  Eglises 
Protestantes  de  France  and  the  Societe  de  I’Histoire  du  Protes- 
tantisme Fran9ais.  Even  though  personal  representatives  could  not 
be  present,  the  thoughts  of  many  of  our  Fellows  are  with  you 
throughout  these  Celebrations,  and  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London 
wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  of  transmitting  its  heartfelt  Greetings 
both  to  the  Federated  Protestant  Churches  of  France,  and  to  the 
great  and  learned  Society  which  has  done  so  much  to  elucidate  the 
History  of  Protestantism  in  France,  and  to  keep  alive  the  memory 
of  those  brave  and  upright  Frenchm*en  who  suffered  persecution 
for  their  faith  and  so  many  of  whom  had  to  abandon  their  beloved 
native  land  and  to  seek  new  homes  elsewhere  as  the  direct  result 
of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 

‘ It  is  difficult,  in  these  days,  to  realise  how  far-reaching  was  the 
result  of  the  stroke  of  the  pen  of  Louis  XIV  at  Fontainebleau  on 
October  18,  1685.  The  historical  researches  of  both  our  Societies 
have  helped  to  show  how  stupendous  was  the  repercussion  upon 
the  political  history  of  Europe,  and  it  has  been  seen  how  serious 
was  the  effect  on  France  of  the  loss  of  so  many  men  of  well-balanced 
mind,  independence  of  thought  and  intellectual  vigour. 

‘ It  is  particularly  the  work  of  our  own  Society  to  honour  the 
memory  of  those  of  this  noble  band  who  came  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  our  own  ancestors,  whom  we  revere  as  men  and  women 
of  steadfast  purpose  who  refused  to  bow  to  tenets  in  which  they 
did  not  believe.  It  is  our  task  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Churches 
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which  they  established  in  the  land  of  their  adoption,  a land  which 
welcomed  them  in  a newly  found  spirit  of  toleration  and  friendship. 

‘ Now,  after  250  years,  we,  men  and  women  of  the  same  families 
who  then  left  their  native  land,  stretch  out  the  hand  of  greeting  to 
our  brothers  of  the  same  faith  in  France  as  united  in  a federation  of 
the  Churches  which  have  finally  found  peace  after  so  many  years 
of  jiersecution.’ 

The  following  reply  was  received  from  the  Societe  de 
FHistoire  du  Protestantisme  Fran^ais  : 

' Dans  sa  seance  du  19  novembre,  le  Comite  de  la  Societe  de 
THistoire  du  Protestantisme  fran9ais  a pris  connaissance  du  message 
si  cordial  qui  lui  a ete  adresse,  ainsi  qu’a  la  Federation  protestante, 
a I’occasion  du  250®  anniversaire  de  la  Revocation  de  I’Fdit  de 
Nantes.  La  Societe  fran9aise  exprime  a sa  soeur  britannique  ses 
vifs  remerciments  pour  ces  felicitations  et  ces  voeux  dont  elle 
apprecie  la  haute  valeur.  Elle  est  assuree  que  dans  I’avenir,  comme 
elles  Pont  fait  dans  le  passe,  nos  deux  Societes  continueront  a 
collaborer  dans  la  fidelite  a de  si  emouvants  souvenirs  et  dans  la 
recherche  des  documents  historiques  si  precieux  pour  nos  families 
et  pour  nos  Eglises.’ 

^ The  occasion  was  also  celebrated  in  many  other  places  and 
notably  in  Germany  by  a Festival  in  Berlin,  lasting  several 
days,  organised  by  the  Consistorium  der  Franzosischen  Kirche 
zu  Berlin,  to  celebrate  the  day  250  years  before  when  the 
French  Protestant  refugees  were  received  by  the  Grand 
Elector,  who  gave  them  a new  home  in  Brandenburg-Prussia. 
The  Huguenot  Society  of  London  received  a pressing  invitation 
from  the  Consistorium  to  send  a delegation  to  be  present,  and, 
as  announced  in  the  Annual  Report  last  year,  it  had  been 
hoped  that  the  Society  would  be  represented,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, at  the  last  moment  this  proved  to  be  impossible. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  record  that  the  Dean  of  Canterbury 
presided  at  an  interdenominational  gathering  on  November  4, 
in  the  Crypt  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Mayor  and  Mayor-elect  of  Canterbury,  when  Mr.  H.  J.  Cowell 
gave  an  address  upon  the  Edict  of  Nantes  and  its  Revoca- 
tion, and  Rev.  J.  R.  Barnabas,  Minister  of  the  Walloon 
and  Huguenot  Church,  Canterbury,  also  took  part  in  the 
proceedings. 
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aaebieU)^  of  a3ooft$>  aulr  Slbbitioud  to  tfte  S^ibraiu 

Huguenot  Settlements  in  Ireland. ^ 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  Huguenots  who  left  France  after  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  1572  reached  Ireland  ; fleeing 
for  their  lives  before  a sudden  fanatical  onslaught  they  had 
not  the  means  to  undertake  a long  journey  or  to  establish 
themselves  in  business  on  their  arrival  at  a place  of  refuge, 
nor  was  the  state  of  Ireland  at  that  time  such  as  to  encourage 
immigration.  The  position  in  both  countries  when  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  was  revoked  in  1685  was  very  different.  This  was 
not  a sudden  crisis  ; it  was  the  culmination  of  a long  series  of 
encroachments  on  the  liberties  guaranteed  by  that  edict. 
Huguenots  had  for  years  been  quietly  emigrating  and  had 
established  themselves,  among  other  places,  in  the  ports  of 
Ireland,  connected  by  trade  with  Western  France.  Their 
friends  and  relatives  followed  them,  and  by  the  help  of 
merchants,  who  in  those  days  were  also  bankers,  were  able 
to  bring  with  them  a good  deal  of  their  money.  The  officers 
of  King  William’s  French  regiments  whose  pensions  were 
charged  on  Irish  revenues  were  obliged  to  live  in  Ireland,  and 
the  establishment  by  state  aid  of  the  linen  industry  in  the 
North  brought  in  a new  group  of  colonists.  The  settlement 
thus  became  of  great  importance,  but  there  has  hitherto  been 
no  book  giving  its  history  as  a whole.  This  want  has  now 
been  supplied  by  Miss  Lee,  who  has  made  good  use  of  the 
information  supplied  by  the  publications  and  Proceedings  of 
our  Society,  by  the  works  of  Agnew,  Burn,  Smiles  and  others, 
and  by  the  series  of  papers  which  appeared  in  the  Ulster 
J ournal  of  Archaeology  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  , She 
has  also  had  access  to  valuable  manuscript  material  in  private 

^ The  Huguenot  Settlements  in  Ireland.  By  Grace  Lawless  Lee.  Longmans, 
Green  «&;  Co.  London.  1936. 
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hands.  The  story  in  broad  outline  will  be  found  in  her  opening 
chapter  describing  the  flight  from  France,  and  in  the  observa- 
tions with  which  she  ends  her  book.  In  the  intervening  chapters 
she  tells  of  the  settlements  in  Cork,  Dublin,  Lisburn,  Portar- 
lington  and  Waterford,  and  several  smaller  places  marked  on 
the  map  which  she  has  prefixed  to  the  volume.  Even  those 
who  know  the  subject  best  will  find  much  that  is  new  in  the 
chapters  on  the  City  and  County  of  Cork.  The  work  does  not 
pretend  to  give  a comprehensive  account  of  all  the  Huguenot 
families  in  Ireland,  nor  has  the  author  always  dealt  critically 
with  the  statements  which  she  quotes  with  regard  to  them. 
For  instance,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  great  Jean  Cavalier 
was  married  at  Portarlington,  though  he  and  his  wife  stayed 
there  on  a visit  to  her  relatives.  The  reference  to  the  marriage 
of  another  Huguenot  couple  by  a minister  of  the  Greek  Church 
might  be  supposed  to  have  some  doctrinal  significance  by 
anyone  who  did  not  know  that  the  wedding  took  place  at 
the  French  church  in  London  known  as  Les  Grecs  because 
it  was  originally  built  for  a Greek  congregation.  Eeaders 
might  also  be  misled  by  the  description  of  refugees  as  ‘ escaping 
to  England  concealed  in  a tub  ’ or  ‘ brought  to  Ireland  concealed 
in  sails  or  apple  casks  ’ ; the  refugees,  whatever  hardships  they 
had  to  face,  were  not  compelled  to  make  the  voyage  under 
such  conditions.  ‘ Smuggled  through  the  Customs  ’ would 
convey  a better  idea  of  the  object  of  concealment,  and  it  has 
been  hinted  that  many  Customs  officers  were  prepared,  for  a 
consideration,  to  turn  a blind  eye  to  expedients  of  the  kind. 
Again,  the  author’s  reticence  on  controversial  points  has 
somewhat  obscured  the  relations  between  the  conforming  and 
the  non- conforming  settlers.  The  occasional  interchange  of 
ministers  shows  that  there  was  no  serious  controversy  between 
them.  Neither  party  had  any  historical  connexion  with  the 
political  differences  between  the  established  Church  and 
dissent.  Many  of  the  settlers  regarded  their  successful  campaign 
in  Ireland  as  a step  towards  their  return  to  France  and  the 
restoration  of  their  accustomed  form  of  worship,  to  which,  in 
the  meantime,  they  naturally  preferred  to  adhere.  These, 
however,  are  minor  criticisms.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
Miss  Lee  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having  given  us  the  only 
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full  account  yet  available  of  the  Huguenot  Settlements  in 
Ireland,  coupled  with  references  which  afford  ample  means  of 
checking  her  statements. 


T.  P.  Le  F. 


Sir  Samuel  Eomilly. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Oakes  has,  with  infinite  pains  and  after  indefatigable 
research  in  all  likely  sources  of  information,  composed  a 
standard  work  on  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly — ‘ the  friend  of  the 
oppressed  ’ — his  life  and  times. ^ The  archives  of  Windsor 
Castle,  of  Bowood,  of  Chatsworth  and  of  Holland  House  have 
been  laid  under  contribution,  while  foreign  libraries,  notably 
that  of  Geneva,  have  been  searched  for  material  relevant  to 
the  life  history  and  labours  of  the  great  Huguenot  Law  Eeformer. 
Handsome  acknowledgment  is  paid  to  papers  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Huguenot  Society  on  Eomilly,  his  association  with 
Etienne  Dumont,  and  on  the  Garnault  group  of  families  con- 
tributed by  Sir  William  Collins. 

This  volume  of  440  pages  is  the  most  comprehensive  work 
on  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly  yet  published.  The  only  volume  in 
any  way  comparable  with  it  is  An  Account  of  the  Life  and 
Principles  of  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly,  by  C.  M.  Atkinson  (232  pp.), 
of  which  onl}^  a limited  number  of  copies,  printed  by  Hobson 
and  Sons  of  Derby,  appeared  and  these  were  privately  cir- 
culated. It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Oakes  did  not  become 
aware  of  Mr.  Atkinson’s  work  until  he  had  completed  his 
manuscript.  It  is,  however,  hardly  correct  to  say  that 
Mr.  Atkinson’s  book  of  1920  contained  no  new  material  what- 
ever. Mr.  Oakes,  a lawyer  himself,  has  devoted  much  attention 
to  Eomilly’s  practice  at  the  Chancery  Bar.  He  had  access  to 
Eomilly  MSS.  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  of  which  he  made  good  use. 
Moreover,  thirty  volumes  of  Hansard  and  reports  of  Vesey 
Junior  were  sifted  and  made  to  yield  extracts  relevant  to  the 
versatile  and  indefatigable  activities  of  the  Huguenot  Law 
Eeformer. 

^ Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  1757-1818.  ‘ The  Friend  of  the  Oppressed.'  His  life 
and  times — his  work,  his  family,  and  his  friends.  By  C.  G.  Oakes  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  sometime  of  the  Western  Circuit,  Barrister  at  Law.  George  Allen  and 
Unwin.  1935. 
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It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Oakes’s  laborious  and  sympathetic 
study  of  ‘ the  friend  of  the  oppressed  ’ has  enjoyed  as  good  a 
press  as  it  deserves.  Highbrow  critics  have  taken  pleasure 
in  pointing  out  historical  and  other  inaccuracies,  while  the 
method  and  style  of  the  author  have  been  disconcerting  to  some 
of  his  hyper-academic  reviewers.  Possibly  the  Byron  affair 
and  that  of  the  Princess  Caroline  bulk  too  largely  as  incidents 
in  Eomilly’s  crowded  life  story,  and  there  is  an  aptness  on  the 
part  of  the  author  to  fall  into  digressions  when  in  the  course 
of  his  narrative  some  tempting  side-issue  emerges.  As  a 
student  of  psychoanalysis  Mr.  Oakes  is  inclined  to  moralise 
on  some  mental  or  moral  complex  as  explanatory  of  his  hero’s 
conduct. 

In  telling  the  story  of  Eomilly’s  struggles  to  restrict  the 
death  penalty,  abolish  the  slave  trade,  and  ameliorate  the 
barbarous  criminal  code,  struggles  at  first  seemingly  futile, 
but  posthumously  triumphant,  Mr.  Oakes  has  performed  a 
valuable  service,  while  the  contacts  of  the  reformer  with  the 
philosophic  whigs,  vdth  Bentham,  with  Mirabeau  and  the  French 
Eevolution,  provide  engrossing  reading. 

W.  J.  C. 


De  Zouche  Family  Eecords. 

The  compilers  of  these  records,  a copy  of  which  has  been 
kindly  presented  to  the  library  by  Mr.  Eichard  de  Z.  Hall,  are 
to  be  congratulated  on  the  excellent  family  history  they  have 
produced,  which  will  be  of  great  interest  to  allied  families 
whose  pedigrees  are  given,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  Australia 
and  America. 

Tradition  is  a bad  master  but  a good  servant,  and  tradition 
has  led  to  a careful  search  amongst  original  documents  in 
France  and  Great  Britain.  The  whole  work  is  an  example  of 
careful  and  exact  research,  and  it  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
other  families  of  Huguenot  descent  would  follow  this  example. 
There  is  to  the  knowledge  of  all  a large  amount  of  driftwood 
from  the  past  which  lies  ready  for  publication. 

The  editors  of  this  history  are  wise  in  committing  what 
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they  have  collected  to  typewritten  pages  before  finally  printing, 
so  that  any  fresh  fact  can  be  added. 

In  fact,  several  items  of  information  have  turned  up  since 
it  was  written.  The  first  Rector  of  All  Hallows,  Lombard 
Street,  after  the  church  was  rebuilt,  was  the  Rev.  Humphrey 
Zouch,  and  an  Arthur  Zouch,  of  St.  Benet,  Paul’s  Wharf,  was 
married  to  Anne  Evien,  of  St.  Gregory  by  St.  Paul’s,  in  1731. 
These  may  belong  to  the  same  family  of  this  history  or  to 
another  from  the  same  part  of  France,  but  the  place-name, 
‘ Ouche,’  equivalent  to  Desmarais  in  other  parts  of  France,  is 
apparently  confined  to  Poitou,  and  so  probably  all  of  this  name 
were  related. 

C.  E.  L. 


The  Two  Charles  Lestourgeons. 

A MOST  interesting  and  well-produced  little  book  has  been  presented 
to  our  Library  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Bushell  of  Cambridge,  in  which  he  gives 
an  account  of  the  Huguenot  family  of  Lestourgeon,  under  the  full 
title  of  The  Two  Charles  Lestourgeons,  Surgeons  of  Cambridge,  their 
Huguenot  Ancestors  and  their  Descendants.  Charles  Lestourgeon 
the  younger  (1808-1891)  of  Trinity  was  a well-known  surgeon  who 
practised  at  Cambridge,  after  studying  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  and 
in  Paris,  at  first  in  partnership  with  his  father,  the  elder  George, 
and  John  Okes.  He  was  the  last  of  the  name  in  England  and  the 
grandfather  of  the  author  of  this  memorial  to  his  career  and  his 
family.  An  account  written  by  Charles  himself  gives  something 
of  the  story  of  the  earlier  Huguenot  Lestourgeons  who  at  the  date 
of  the  Revocation  lived  at  Caen  ; his  direct  ancestor  fled  to  Holland 
and  one  of  the  latter’s  sons  named  Thomas  settled  in  London  about 
1711,  where  he  was  a watch-  and  clock-maker  of  some  note.  Others 
of  the  same  name  also  came  to  this  country.  Two  of  Thomas’s 
sons  married  daughters  of  one  Peter  James  Doux-Saint,  also  a 
Huguenot.  Of  these  Aaron  (6.  1741)  had  a number  of  children, 
the  sixth  of  whom  was  Charles  Lestourgeon  the  elder  (1779-1857), 
one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  staff  of  Addenbrooke’s  Hospital,  Cambridge, 
from  1813  to  1842.  After  these  chapters  on  the  two  Charles  and 
their  forbears,  as  described  by  the  younger  of  them,  the  author 
supplements  the  information  on  the  earlier  Huguenot  Lestourgeons 
and  succeeding  chapters  deal  with  the  descendants  of  Charies  the 
younger,  and  the  Lestourgeons  of  the  U.S.A.,  and  give  some  notes 
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on  old  engravings  connected  with  the  family,  armorial  bearings  and 
the  survival  of  the  name.  The  well-produced  illustrations  include 
portraits  of  the  two  Charles  and  views  of  buildings  in  Cambridge 
connected  with  them,  pleasantly  familiar,  no  doubt,  to  many  of  us. 

Mr.  Bushel]  has  very  kindly  intimated  that  he  would  be  pleased 
to  supply  a few  copies  of  this  book,  which  is  printed  for  private 
circulation,  to  any  of  our  Fellows  wdio  may  be  interested. 


The  Settlement  in  Manhattan  in  1624. 

Some  controversy  arose  not  long  ago  in  America  as  to  the  exact 
date  upon  which  it  was  correct  to  celebrate  the  tercentenary  of  the 
founding  of  New  York,  or  rather  the  settlements  on  Manhattan 
Island  which  preceded  it,  and  we  are  pleased  to  have  received 
from  Lt.-Col.  Louis  Effingham  de  Forest  a booklet  which  he  has 
compiled  giving  the  results  of  considerable  research  into  the  subject 
and  presenting  a mass  of  fully  documented  evidence.  He  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  date  of  the  first  settlement  in  Manhattan 
should  be  taken  definitely  as  1624,  as,  although  there  were  a few 
temporary  fur-traders’  camps  there  earlier,  there  was  nothing  that 
r-  could  be  called  a permanent  settlement  before  that  date.  Also, 
although  it  was  at  one  time  thought  that  the  ship  New  Netherland, 
which  carried  the  first  settlers,  sailed  in  1623,  it  is  now  generally 
accepted  that  the  voyage  was  made  in  1624.  The  events  for  the 
next  few  years  are  followed  through  and  the  role  of  the  author’s 
ancestor,  Jesse  de  Forest,  in  initiating  the  scheme  of  colonisation 
is  explained.  It  is  also  shown  that  the  proportion  of  the  part  played 
by  French-speaking  as  compared  with  Dutch  emigrants  was  much 
larger  than  was  at  first  supposed.  Indeed  it  is  established  that  the 
settlement  in  its  earliest  days  was  called  New  Avesnes,  after  the 
birthplace  of  Jesse  de  Forest  in  Hainault,  before  the  name  of  New 
Amsterdam  came  to  be  adopted. 

The  author’s  own  summary  of  some  of  his  main  points  is  given 
in  slightly  abbreviated  form  below  : — 

The  first  step  toward  the  colonisation  of  New  York  was  taken  by 
Jesse  de  Forest,  a native  of  Avesnes  in  Hainault  (then  in  the  Spanish 
Netherlands).  He  was  a Walloon  and  Huguenot,  a French-speaking 
Protestant . The  earliest  ships  bringing  colonists  to  New  N etherlands 
who  in  part  settled  on  Manhattan  Island  were  the  New  Netherland 
in  1624  and  the  Orange  Tree  in  1625.  They  carried  largely  French 
and  Walloons,  who  were  also  a French-speaking  people.  The  first 
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Director-General  of  the  Colony  of  New  Netherland  after  the  con- 
solidation of  1626  was  Pierre  Minuit,  a Walloon,  born  in  Germany  of 
Huguenot  refugees.  Minuit  spoke  and  wrote  French  by  preference. 
He  was  in  Dutch  employment  in  1626  but  was  not  a Hollander,  and 
later  accepted  the  Swedish  service  and  set  up  a Swedish  colony  in 
America.  The  first  secretary  of  the  province  under  Minuit  was  Isaac 
de  Rasiere,  a French-speaking  Walloon  or  Huguenot.  The  first  official 
correspondence  of  New  Netherland  with  the  English  and  French  was 
written  in  French.  At  the  first  administration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
on  Manhattan  Island  a Dutch  pastor  Michaelius  gave  not  only  a 
Dutch  service  but  a sermon  in  French  and  administered  communion 
in  French.  For  over  fifty  years  the  Hollanders  were  in  the  minority 
in  Manhattan  Island,  other  races  outnumbering  them.  There  were 
as  many  Walloons  and  French  as  there  were  Dutch.  A Huguenot 
congregation  was  established  on  Manhattan  Island  in  1628,  and  has 
been  in  continuous  existence  there  ever  since,  now  being  known  as 
^glise  Frangaise  du  Samt-E sprit. 


Settlers  in  New  Jersey. 

The  seventh  and  largest  part  of  Mr.  Orra  E.  Monnette’s  compre- 
hensive work  on  the  First  Settlers  of  ije  Plantations  of  Piscataway 
and  Woodbridge,  Olde  East  New  Jersey,  1664-1714,  was  received 
just  too  late  for  notice  in  last  year’s  volume  of  the  Proceedings. 
It  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  first  six  volumes,  all  of  which, 
like  the  present,  have  been  presented  to  the  Library  by  the  author, 
in  giving  both  a subject  and  place  index  and  a personal  and  surname 
index  of  the  whole  of  the  contents  of  the  preceding  volumes.  This 
does  not,  however,  mark  the  completion  of  the  series,  as  not  only 
does  the  latter  portion  of  the  volume  before  us  contain  further 
records,  information,  portraits,  etc.,  relating  to  families  coming 
within  the  range  of  the  investigations  dealt  with,  but  we  gather 
that  the  industrious  compiler’s  energy  is  not  yet  exhausted  and  that 
further  volumes  are  to  appear  before  he  finally  lays  down  his  pen, 
with  his  monumental  work  completed. 


The  Edict  of  Nantes  and  afterwards. 

Since  the  notice  of  the  pamphlet  with  the  above  title  (Lutterworth 
Papers,  No.  26)  by  our  Fellow  Mr.  H.  J.  Cowell  appeared  on  p.  299 
of  the  last  issue  of  the  Proceedings,  this  little  work  has  reached 
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two  further  editions,  copies  of  both  of  which  will  be  found  in  the 
Library.  The  second  edition  was  considerably  altered  from  the 
text  of  the  first,  and  illustrations  of  the  Chateau  of  Nantes  where  the 
Edict  is  said  to  have  been  signed  by  Henry  IV  and  of  the  Chateau 
of  Fontainebleau  where  the  Revocation  was  signed  were  added. 
The  principal  change  in  the  third  edition  is  the  provision  of  a short 
bibliography  of  English  works  on  Huguenot  history. 


Abraham  de  Moivre. 

A COPY  of  the  number  for  August  1934  of  Scripta  Mathematica,  a 
quarterly  journal  published  by  Yeshiva  College,  New  Y^ork,  has  been 
forwarded  to  the  Library.  It  contains  an  article  by  Dr.  Helen  M. 
Walker  on  Abraham  de  Moivre  (1667-1754),  whose  publication  in 
1733  of  the  equation  for  the  normal  curve  of  error  antedated  by 
fifty  years,  according  to  the  writer,  Laplace  to  whom  the  discovery 
is  usually  credited.  De  Moivre  was  a well-known  Huguenot  who 
left  France  at  the  age  of  18  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  England, 
where  he  wrote  various  mathematical  works,  became  a friend  of 
Newton  and  Halley  and  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Dr.  Walker 
gives  a good  account  of  his  life  and  works  so  far  as  they  are  already 
known.  As  she  has  been  recently  in  England  prosecuting  original 
research  into  the  subject,  we  look  forward  with  interest  to  a further 
account  from  her  pen. 
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from  Jfranrr. 

(Translated  from  the  French  of  Prof.  Emil  G.  Leonard.) 

The  ways  in  which  interest  in  the  history  of  French  Protestantism 
has  manifested  itself  during  the  past  year  have  largely  followed  their 
usual  course,  and  include  new  editions  of  the  classics  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, original  studies  in  which  Calviniens  have  directed  our  thoughts 
towards  the  principles  of  the  great  Reformer,  and  other  publications 
relating  to  the  seventeenth  century,  as  well  as  assemblies  and  dis- 
courses which  have  enabled  our  people  to  refind  themselves  as  they 
look  back  over  the  history  of  their  ancestors  of  the  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  centuries  with  its  long  succession  of  struggles,  trials 
and  victories. 

The  Societe  Calviniste  de  France,  the  reviews  and  the  publishers 
have  vied  with  one  another  to  give  the  principal  texts  of  Calvin  in 
convenient  form  to  the  cultured  public  which  coincides  more  and 
more  with  the  general  public.  Last  year  it  was  the  Institution 
chretienne  and  other  treatises,  and  now  we  have  the  Pen  sees  sur  la 
Foi  (Geneva,  1936),  which  inaugurates  a series  of  Calvinist  antholo- 
gies to  appear  under  the  auspices  of  the  Comite  genevois  du  Juhile 
de  la  Reforme  and  the  Societe  Calviniste  de  France.  There  is  also  a 
Choix  de  textes  de  Calvin,  contributed  by  Albert  Marie  Schmidt  to 
the  review  Foi  et  Vie  (1935,  pp.  315-339),  and  a full  edition  of  the 
Catechisme  de  Jean  Calvin  published  with  Cinq  Prieres  et  les  Con- 
fessions de  la  Rochelle  et  des  Pays-Bas,  by  Messrs.  Lecerf,  Cadix  and 
Kraft  under  the  patronage  of  the  Societe  Calviniste  (Paris,  Je  Sers, 
1935).  Studies  of  the  different  aspects  of  the  thoughts  and  activities 
of  Calvin  continue  to  be  abundant.  Leaving  aside  articles  published 
in  the  theological  reviews  of  a naturally  more  restrained  character, 
one  should  mention  the  issue  of  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  de  VHistoire 
du  Protestantisme  Frangais  (April-June  1935)  devoted  to  the  Calvin 
Exhibition,^  where  will  be  found  the  text  of  the  discourses  which 
formed  such  a notable  feature  of  that  occasion,  and  articles  in  Foi 
et  Vie  on  Calvin  etudiant  au  Quartier  Latin,  by  J.  Pannier  (1935, 

^ Proc.  Hug.  Soc.,  xv,  p.  353. 
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pp.  257-269)  ; on  La  doctrine  de  la  science  et  la  theologie  calviniste  au 
XVIe  siecle  {ibid.  pp.  270-285),  and  on  Calvin  predicateur  (1936, 
pp.  1-11),  by  J.  M.  Schmidt  ; on  Uapogee  et  la  mort  de  Calvin  (1935, 
pp.  301-314),  by  A.  Lecerf ; the  penetrating  study  in  which  H. 
Clavier  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology  of  Montpellier  expounds  with 
reference  to  the  present  discussions  on  the  Union  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,  La  pensee  de  Calvin  sur  la  Parole  de  Dieu  et  V Unite  de 
V^glise  universelle  {Christianisme  au  XXe  siecle,  April  2 and  16, 
1936)  ; and  lastly,  on  questions  of  Protestant  aesthetics,  articles  by 
Pierre  Bourget  entitled  La  doctrine  reformee  sur  les  images  {Foi  et 
Vie,  1935,  pp.  558-578,  and  Paul  Romane-Musculus  on  Uimage  de 
Jesus  Christ  dans  les  eglises  et  la  doctrine  reformee  {ibid.  pp.  803-817) 
and  by  the  latter,  an  important  thesis — Esquisse  d’une  doctrine 
reformee  sur  V usage  des  images  dans  les  eglises  (Paris,  1935). 

In  addition  to  professorial  courses  in  the  Faculties  of  Theology, 
series  of  lectures,  notably  at  Aix-en-J^rovence,  have  instructed  the 
church  public  in  the  detailed  history  of  the  Reformation.  The 
memory  of  our  origin  was  solemnly  recalled  at  the  annual  reunion 
at  the  Maison  de  Calvin  at  Noyon  (July  7,  1935)  with  the  special 
participation,  this  time,  of  a number  of  Hungarian  Calvinists.  The 
inauguration  at  Dieppe  at  the  same  time  of  a monument  to  the 
memory  of  Jean  Ribault,  the  colonist  of  Florida,  organised  as  a day 
of  Franco-American  friendship  by  the  Comite  protestant  des  amities 
frangaises  d Vetranger,  gave  an  opportunity  of  calling  the  attention 
of  a large  assembly  to  a little  known  side  of  the  activities  of  the 
early  Huguenots.  We  would  also  note  that  the  memory  of  the 
Protestant  poet  Du  Bartas,  too  much  neglected  in  France,  was 
fittingly  recalled  in  Novem^ber  owing  to  the  activities  of  the  Syndicat 
d’initiative  de  Gascogne. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  the  epoch  during  which  our  fathers, 
owing  to  their  devotion  to  national  unity,  were  obliged  to  excuse 
much  that  was  done  by  their  detractors.  They  were  compensated, 
however,  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  in  our  days  we  forget  more  or 
less  voluntarily  all  that  does  not  obtrude  itself  too  violently  on  the 
memory.  A notable  ceremony  at  the  Oratoire  du Louvre  (October  20, 
1935),  referred  to  on  another  page  of  this  issue,  and  similar  com- 
memorative ceremonies  in  other  churches  marked  the  250th  anni- 
versary of  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  M.  Ch.  Bost,  in 
showing  how  Protestants  knew  how  to  resist  the  consequences  of 
the  Revocation,  has  been  able  to  suggest  the  lesson  of  the  sixty  years 
of  conformity  which  followed  the  taking  of  La  Rochelle  in  1685. 
And  it  is  the  same  lesson  which  is  learnt  from  the  ‘ prudent  silence,’ 
although  at  the  same  time  perhaps  ungrateful,  with  which  the 
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Academie  Frangaise,  when  celebrating  its  fourth  centenary,  created 
its  ‘ father  ’ Valentin  Conrart,  adapter  of  the  Psalms  and  determined 
Protestant  (see  Les  origines  Protestants  de  V Academie  Frangaise,  by 
A.  B.  Vienney,  in  Christianisme  au  XXe  siecle,  August  8,  1935). 
The  Musee  d'Histoire  naturelle  which  proceeded  about  the  same 
time  to  a similar  solemnisation,  on  the  other  hand,  knew  how  to 
pay  homage  to  a coreligionist  and  contemporary  of  Conrart  in  the 
physician  to  Louis  XIII,  Herouard,  to  whom  it  owes  its  foundation. 

And  now  we  come  to  a series  of  impressive  meetings  devoted  to 
memories  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Particularly  moving  because 
the  public  came  not  to  learn  with  detached  respect  about  theology 
and  history,  but  rather  to  find  again  some  direct  ancestor  known 
to  them.  The  traditions  and  archives  of  many  of  our  famihes  take 
us  back  to  the  times  of  the  Camisard  war  and  the  days  of  the  Desert, 
and  it  is  thus  that  a large  majority  of  us  feel  ourselves  to  be  the  sons 
of  the  Reformed  Church  of  another  age.  If  there  has  been  some 
multiplication  of  the  less  distinguished  of  such  rural  reunions,  each 
has  its  evidence  of  Protestant  nobility  and  its  desire  to  be  the  most 
worthy.  In  the  past  year  there  has  been  celebrated  in  this  way  at 
Candiac  (May  26,  1935),  and  at  Nozieres  (June  30),  in  the  district  of 
Gard,  the  memory  of  the  preachers  Jaques  Roger  and  Jean  Roman, 
and  at  the  end  of  July,  at  Bouchet  de  Pranles  (Ardeche),  that  of 
Marie  Durand.  In  September  the  Church  of  Nyons  in  Dauphine 
held  a reunion  in  the  ‘ Grotto  of  the  Huguenots  ’ which  sheltered  its 
worshippers  for  two  centuries.  The  great  assembly  at  Mas-Soubey- 
ran  which  celebrated,  on  September  1,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  the  Musee  du  Desert  gave  the  opportunity  for  a gathering  of  8000 
Cevenols  to  hear  Governor-General  Olivier  (President  of  the  Com- 
pagnie  Transatlantique)  and  Messrs.  Rene  Puaux,  Andre  Dumas  and 
Chamson,  and  to  appreciate  better  all  that  they  owe  to  Edmond 
Hugues  and  Frank  Puaux,  founders  of  this  museum,  which  should 
become  more  and  more  the  holy  place  and  rallying  point  of  all 
French  Protestantism.  The  same  spirit  of  pilgrimage  took  a large 
number  of  Italian  Vaudois  to  the  Vaudois  mountains  in  France  at 
Lourmarin  and  Merindol,  and  to  Nimes  and  the  Cevennes.  The 
ceremony  of  inauguration  at  Paris  on  July  4 of  a plaque  in  honour 
of  Paul  Jones,  founder  of  the  American  Navy  (see  Bull,  de  la  Soc. 
de  VHist.  du  Prot.  Frang.,  1935,  pp.  450-455),  also  touches  Protestant 
history,  in  that  this  officer,  decorated  by  Louis  XVI  for  Merite 
Militaire,  was  solemnly  interred  in  1792  in  the  cemetery  for  foreign 
Protestants. 

There  are  books  on  the  period  of  the  Desert  at  the  same  time 
erudite  and  full  of  living  interest,  so  that  they  are  not  only  to  be 
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found  in  learned  libraries  but  are  popular  as  gifts  to  young  persons. 
In  those  of  the  past  year,  two  prisoners  of  Aigues-Mortes  are  hon- 
oured in  Marie  Durand,  prisonnihe  a la  Tour  de  Constance  (by 
Daniel  Benoit  and  Andre  Fabre,  Paris,  1935),  and  Isabeau  Menet  (by 
S.  Mours,  Gilhoc,  Ardeche,  1935).  Dr.  Albert  Doumergue,  brother 
of  Dean  Doumergue  and  the  lamented  Paul  Doumergue,  had  been 
able,  after  a bereavement  deplorable  alike  to  the  church  of  Nimes 
and  to  Protestant  history,  to  put  the  finishing  touches  to  the  second 
volume  of  his  studies  of  Nimes  published  under  the  title  of  Nos 
Garrigues  et  les  assemblees  du  Desert  (Nimes,  1936).  This,  like  the 
preceding  volume  issued  in  1924:,  contains  a beautiful  series  of 
stimulating  pictures  and  studies.  The  Camisard  war  is  the  subject 
of  an  interesting  book  by  Madame  de  Charnisay  devoted  to  XJn 
Gentilhomme  huguenot  au  temps  de  la  guerre  des  Camisards,  le  Baron 
d’Aygaliers,  who  was  instrumental  in  persuading  Cavalier  to  sur- 
render (Publications  of  the  Musee  de  Desert,  1935).  Another 
work  of  capital  importance  in  the  same  field  is  that  by  M.  le  Pasteur 
Ch.  Bost,  on  La  premiere  vie  de  Pierre  Corteiz,  pasteur  du  Desert 
(Paris,  Fischbacher,  1935).  This  last,  who,  together  with  Court, 
became  the  restorer  of  the  Protestant  churches,  throws  a veil  over 
his  previous  activity  as  a Camisard  and  his  example  justifies,  as  we 
have  said  in  an  article  in  La  Normandie  Protestante  (April  1935),  the 
attitude  taken  by  M.  Bost  on  the  question  of  the  Camisard  war. 
We  cannot  disavow  this  insurrection  (legitimate  in  principle,  it 
forced  the  authorities  to  give  better  treatment  to  the  southern 
population)  nor  deny  the  value  of  the  Cevenol  ‘ inspiration  ’ (as 
regards  which  one  is  able  to  accept  recent  views  on  the  subject, 
notably  those  of  M.  le  Pasteur  Ponsoye)  ; but  both  the  insurrection 
and  the  inspiration  left  regrettable  consequences,  and  it  was  those 
that  were  the  affair  of  the  restorers  of  the  Church. 

The  history  of  our  churches  during  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  found  its  centre  of  interest  in  the  duty  of  commemorating 
the  events  of  this  time  of  re-awakening,  as  is  done  for  the  period  of 
the  Desert,  and  in  recalling  the  memory  of  those  pioneers  of  the  free 
churches  who  gave  the  last  touches  to  the  reformed  Evangelical 
Church.  In  these  days  the  commemoration  of  centenaries  of  Temples 
and  Protestant  institutions  which  we  see  occurring  every  year  are 
full  of  significance.  Bordeaux  celebrated  on  November  24  last 
the  centenary  of  the  temple  of  Chartrons,  which  it  lent  a few  months 
later  (May  26)  for  the  centenary  of  the  Societe  centrale  evangelique, 
our  most  important  and  oldest  institution  of  evangelisation.  The 
Protestants  of  Perigueux  inaugurated  on  October  27  last  a plaque 
recalling  the  history  of  their  church,  which  was  founded  in  1561, 
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suppressed  in  1598,  re-established  in  1853,  and  the  present  building 
constructed  in  1864.  On  November  21  the  Societe  de  VHistoire 
du  Protestantisme  Frangais  celebrated  its  seventieth  anniversary  and 
the  fiftieth  of  its  library,  which  the  recently  formed  SocAete  des 
Amis  de  la  Bibliotheque  du  Protestantisme  Frangais  should  do  much 
to  develop. 

Several  Protestant  personalities  of  the  last  centuiy  have  also 
been  the  object  of  honours.  While  Benjamin  Delesseit  has  been 
honoured  by  the  French  State  as  the  founder  of  Savings  Banks  by 
a postage  stamp  bearing  his  features,  Eduard  Sayous,  former  pastor 
and  director  of  studies  at  Montauban,  was  honoured  in  Geneva  on 
December  23  as  a savant  and  a friend  of  Hungary.  Others  to 
whom  tribute  has  been  paid  include  Leon  Pilatte,  founder  of  the 
first  French  Protestant  Church  at  Nice  and  of  the  great  daily  journal 
of  that  district ; Jean  Monod,  one  of  the  first  pastors  of  the  reformed 
church  in  Paris,  who  died  in  1836,  and  his  son,  the  illustrious  Adolphe 
Monod,  nominated  in  the  same  year  as  professor  in  the  Faculty  of 
Montauban,  were  honoured  in  Paris  at  the  end  of  April  by  an  exhibi- 
tion and  in  a discourse  by  M.  Wilfred  Monod,  in  which  not  only 
were  their  personal  merits  set  forth,  but  reference  was  made  to  the 
large  and  distinguished  Protestant  family  (numbering  some  900 
persons)  of  which  they  were  the  forbears.  Lastly,  the  pastor  Louis 
Comte,  of  St.  Etienne,  was  the  subject  of  a volume  under  the 
auspices  of  Le  Christianisme  social,  recounting  the  prolific  activities 
of  this  great  initiator  of  social  works  based  upon  Christian  inspiration. 
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iBiertUanra. 

U— NORWICH:  THE  DUTCH  AND  WALLOON 
CONGREGATIONS. 

The  British  Museum  Quarterly,  Vol.  X,  No.  I,  issued  in  August 
1935,  contains  an  announcement  of  considerable  Huguenot  interest. 
The  Museum  has  received  as  a gift  from  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Evelyn-White 
two  MSS.  relating  to  the  Dutch  Church  of  Norwich.  One  is  the 
original  Register  of  Baptisms,  1588-1619,  which,  with  other  portions 
of  the  Register,  was  missing  at  the  time  when  Mr.  W.  J.  C.  Moens 
wrote  The  Walloons  and  their  Church  at  Norwich  (Publications, 
Vol.  I,  see  p.  iii).  It  was  later  found  and  printed  in  the  East  Anglian, 
Vols.  XII  and  XIII,  1907-1910. 

The  other  MS.  is  the  Act  Book  of  the  Norwich  Dutch  Church, 
1605-1615,  or  rather  it  is  so  described  on  the  cover.  It  is  not, 
however,  an  ordinary  act  book  but  a register  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  body  known  as  the  ‘ Eight  and  Four  ’ or  the  ‘ Politic  Men  ’ 
which  was  appointed  by  a clause  of  the  regulations  of  April  20, 
1571,  by  which  the  refugees  were  allowed  to  trade  and  live  in 
Norwich.  The  ‘ Politic  Men  ’ included  eight  representatives  for 
the  Dutch  and  four  for  the  Walloon  congregation,  whom  these 
assemblies  themselves  elected.  Their  duty  was  to  arbitrate  in  all 
differences  among  the  strangers  and  to  call  to  account  those  who 
did  not  observe  the  regulations.  The  period  covered  is  July  30, 
1605,  to  September  26,  1615.  The  meetings  were  held  with  fair 
regularity  on  Saturday  ; the  names  of  members  present  are  given 
and  accounts  of  the  cases  dealt  with,  generally  matters  relating  to 
debts  and  commercial  transactions.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
mayoral  year  we  get  the  signatures  of  the  members.  The  language 
is  at  first  entirely  Flemish,  but  both  French  and  English  were  used 
later.  An  interesting  feature  is  the  lists  of  admissions  of  new-comers 
to  the  foreign  community  in  Norwich  with  their  signatures  or  marks. 

II.— HUGUENOT  GOLDSMITHS  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 

In  a recent  article  in  the  Connoisseur,  Mr.  E.  Wenham  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  earliest  known  goldsmith  and  silversmith  in 
Philadelphia  was  the  Huguenot  Cesar  Ghiselin,  who  settled  there 
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soon  after  the  arrival  of  William  Penn,  having  come  from  England. 
Another  early  Philadelphia  goldsmith,  John  Nys  or  de  Nice,  etc., 
is  also  believed  to  have  been  born  of  Huguenot  parents,  who,  in 
this  case,  went  first  to  Holland  and  afterwards  to  New  York.  He 
may  have  been  the  same  as  the  Johannis  Nys  baptised  in  1670  and 
married  in  1693  at  the  Dutch  church  in  New  York,  where  the  name 
is  also  found  as  Neuss,  Nice  or  Nyssen.  That  he  worked  in  New 
York  is  apparent  by  the  style  of  his  work,  particularly  in  respect  of 
tankards,  which  follow  the  style  then  fashionable  in  New  York. 
The  signatures  both  of  Cesar  Ghiselin  and  Johannis  Nys  are  found 
on  a petition  to  the  Philadelphia  City  authorities  in  1710.  It  is 
also  noted  that  entries  are  found  in  the  cash  books  of  William  Penn 
recording  payments  during  1700  and  1701  both  to  Johan  Nys, 
Goldsmith,  and  Cesar  Ghiselin  also  described  as  ‘ ye  Goldsmith.’ 

III.— THE  DAVID  WILLAUMES,  GOLDSMITHS. 

The  following  notes  from  an  article  by  E.  Alfred  Jones  in  Apollo 
on  the  collection  of  plate  of  the  late  Sir  John  Stirling-Maxwell  made 
by  the  two  David  Willaumes,  father  and  son,  supplement  the  informa- 
tion about  these  distinguished  Huguenot  goldsmiths  given  by  Miss 
Joan  Evans  in  her  paper  on  ‘ Huguenot  Goldsmiths  in  England 
and  Ireland,’  read,  before  the  Society  in  January  1933  {Huguenot 
Society  Proceedmgs,  Vol.  XIV,  pp.  516-517),  where  an  example  of 
the  work  of  one  of  them  was  illustrated. 

David  Willaume,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  the  Huguenot  refugee 
goldsmiths  in  London,  was  born  at  Metz  in  1658,  and  is  presumed  to  have 
been  apprenticed  to  his  father,  a goldsmith  there.  In  the  company  of  the 
thousands  of  craftsmen  of  divers  arts,  he  fled  from  France  to  England  upon 
the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  and  some  two  years  later  he 
was  granted  denization.^  Patronised  as  he  was  by  the  great  houses  of  this 
country,  he  enjoyed  a large  measure  of  prosperity,  to  the  envy  of  native 
London  goldsmiths  who  protested  against  the  employment  of  foreigners. 
As  an  indication  of  his  prosperity,  the  fact  may  be  mentioned  that  he  was 
Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Tingrith  in  Bedfordshire  from  1730  until  his  death  there 
in  1741  at  the  age  of  83.  His  son  and  apprentice  of  the  same  name  (1693-1761) 
succeeded  to  the  Willaume  workshop  and  to  the  Tingrith  property.  At  his 
death  he  was  the  last  of  four  generations  of  goldsmiths,  the  first  of  whom  was 
his  great-grandfather,  Adam  Willaume  of  Metz. 


IV.— SAMUEL  PEPYS  AND  HIS  LINK  WITH  THE 
HUGUENOTS. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Manchee  has  sent  us  the  following  notes  in  connexion 
with  the  subject  of  this  paper  published  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Proceedings  (pp.  317-337). 

^ Hug.  Soc.  Publications,  xviii,  203. 
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By  the  kind  courtesy  of  Mr.  C.  Langton  and  with  the  permission 
of  the  Societe  Jervaise,  I give  some  further  information  as  to  Thomas 
Pepys,  extracted  from  Mr.  Langton’s  ‘ Pepys  of  Jersey  ’ appearing 
in  the  forthcoming  issue  of  the  Society’s  Bulletin. 

There  is  mention  of  Thomasoe  Journeaux,  widow  of  Jean  Pipps, 
in  an  entry  in  Cour  de  Samed  dated  1553.  Apart  from  this,  no 
record  of  the  family  appears  until  the  marriage  at  St.  Helier 
Church  in  1629  of  Thomas  Pepys  with  Marie  Syrret,  whom  an  entry 
in  Heritage,  1688,  states  to  be  his  second  wife.  Her  first  husband 
is  given  as  Jean  Renouf.  Thomas  Pepys  appears  to  have  been  her 
third  husband,  and  the  marriage  in  1629  makes  it  probable  that 
the  Southampton  entry  of  1607  related  to  this  lady. 

A pencil  note  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  Messeroy  states  that  Thomas 
Pepys,  husband  of  the  relict  of  John  Le  Moigne,  was  Rector  of  St. 
Clement’s  in  1634,  which  seems  to  supply  the  name  of  the  second 
husband  of  Mane  Syrret.  The  church  records  give  no  mention  of 
Mr.  Messeroy’s  note,  and  Mr.  Langton  ascribes  this  to  the  political 
crisis  of  the  period  and  the  church  being  sequestered  by  the  Dean. 

During  the  Civil  Wars  the  Royalist  party  gained  ascendance  in 
1643  and  the  Roundheads,  of  whom  Thomas  Pipes  is  mentioned  as 
one  by  Chevalier  in  his  Journal,  under  date  November  21,  1643,  fled 
from  Jersey.  De  Carteret  imprisoned  their  wives,  and  later,  dis- 
covering communications  between  them  and  the  fugitives,  interned 
some  of  the  ladies  in  Samares  Manor,  exiling  others  to  St.  Malo. 
On  August  28,  1649,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Pepys  was  committed  to 
Elizabeth  Castle  and,  with  the  wife  of  Elie  Chevalier,  exiled  for  this 
reason. 

Thomas  Pepys  did  not  return  to  Jersey,  and  probably  found  his 
wife  at  St.  Malo.  His  eldest  son,  absent  according  to  a record  of 
June  19, 1705,  returned,  for  on  April  24,  1707,  he  reclaimed  a garden 
in  St.  Helier. 

This  is  as  far  as  Mr.  Langton  goes,  but  he  proceeds  to  make  the 
interesting  suggestion  that  Samuel  Pepys’s  father-in-law  was  a Le 
Marchant,  the  family  being  Seneschals  of  the  Court  of  St.  Michel  in 
the  sixteenth  century  and  for  some  period  later. 

The  pedigree  of  Thomas  Pepys's  family  added  by  Mr.  Langton 
gives  the  baptism  of  Marie  as  his  eldest  child  on  February  15, 1629/30  ; 
Thomas  as  the  eldest  son  on  March  28,  1630/31,  and  Charles  as  the 
youngest  child  on  September  25, 1631,  all  three  being  baptised  at  St. 
Helier  Church  ; Marie  Syrret,  the  mother,  as  being  dead  in  1680. 

Thomas  Pepys’s  connexion  with  the  Parliamentary  side  in  the 
Civil  War,  and  his  support  to  those  in  the  Channel  Islands,  seems  to 
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supply  the  key  to  Eobert  Pepys’s  curious  bequest  to  his  brother, 
forfeit  if  he  returned  to  Jersey. 

Mr.  Manchee  has  also  sent  the  following  correction  : — 

Mr.  Marston  Acres  has  kindly  drawn  attention  to  a mistake  of 
mine  in  describing  Peter  Houblon  (p.  327)  as  an  original  Director 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  this  particular  member  of  the  Houblon 
family  never  becoming  one  of  its  Directorate. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  paragraph  (p.  327)  also  the  last  sentence 
should  read  ‘James  Houblon  died  in  the  October  of  1700,  predeceasing 
his  old  friend,  his  son  . . .’,  Pepys  dying  in  May  1703. 

V.— A MINISTER  OF  THE  FRENCH  CHURCH  AT 
WAPPING. 

The  following  note  from  the  Treasury  records  has  been  kindly 
communicated  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Shaw.  It  gives  the  name  of  a minister 
of  the  Wapping  church  which  does  not  appear  in  Mr.  Beeman’s  list 
in  Huguenot  Society  Proceedings,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  58. 

Royal  warrant  dated  13  Sept.  1708  at  Windsor  Castle  to  Spencer  Compton, 
Paymaster  of  the  Queen’s  Pensions  and  Bounties,  to  pay  £40  per  annum  to 
John  Cairon,  minister  of  the  French  church  at  Wapping.  The  like  allowance 
was  granted  by  royal  warrant  of  20  March  1706-7  to  Lewis  de  la  Prade,  who  had 
been  licensed  about  five  years  before  to  perform  divine  service  there  in  the 
French  language  at  the  desire  and  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Jersey  and 
Guernsey  people  that  inhabited  at  or  near  Wapping.  It  was  now  represented 
by  Henry,  Bishop  of  London,  that  de  la  Prade  was  dismissed  from  the  said  cure 
about  January  last  and  Cairon  had  served  therein  ever  since  {Treasury, 
Queen's  Warrant  Booh,  XXIII,  p.  430). 

The  ‘ Mr.  Cairon,  min.’  who  signs  a single  entry  in  August  1710 
in  the  Rider  Court  register  (Huguenot  Society  Publications,  XXX, 
p.  40)  is  probably  this  John  Cairon,  as  de  la  Prade  had  also  been 
a minister  at  Rider  Court,  and  not  Jacques  Cairon,  the  minister  of 
Thorney  Abbey  at  this  date.  If  so,  this  would  settle  the  problem 
raised  by  Mr.  Minet.  {Ibid.  p.  11.) 
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The  following  have  been  selected  from  enquiries  for  information 
regarding  Huguenot  families,  and  other  matters  of  interest  to 
Huguenots,  received  during  the  past  year.  Headers  who  can 
throw  any  light  on  the  questions  at  issue  are  invited  to 
communicate  with  the  Honorary  Secretary,  13  Phillimore 
Gardens,  London,  W.  8. 

Eve,  Information  is  desired  as  to  a family  of  this  name  believed 
to  be  of  Huguenot  origin,  which  settled  at  Grays,  Essex. 

CoLPOYS.  A family  of  this  name  is  believed  to  have  settled  in 
England,  and  perhaps  also  in  Ireland,  after  the  Revocation.  Further 
particulars  confirming  this  would  be  welcome. 

Gofpee.  Information  is  sought  as  to  the  Huguenot  origin  of 
^a  family  named  Goffey  or  Goffee. 

Rainbow.  Particulars  of  the  ancestry  of  James  Rainbow 
(Reinebeau  or  Raimbaud),  yeoman  and  weaver,  who  resided  for  a 
time  at  Spitalfields  and  finally  settled  at  Cottesback  near  Lutterworth. 

Cadoux.  Information  is  desired  as  to  a family  named  Cadoux 
or  Cadours  from  Montauban  or  Cahors. 

ViLLETTE.  It  is  wished  to  trace  a man  of  the  name  of  Villette, 
230ssibly  a marquise,  who  is  said  to  have  come  to  England  at  the 
time  of  the  Revocation  and  was  the  grandfather  of  Rev.  John  Villette, 
who  was  living  in  1750. 

Leaf  ob  Lefee.  Investigation  is  being  made  into  the  ancestry 
of  John  Leaf,  1G63-I706,  said  to  have  fled  to  Ireland  and  later 
settled  in  Warrington,  where  he  established  the  manufacture  of 
glass,  and  moving  afterwards  to  Sutton,  near  St.  Helens.  The 
original  name  may  have  been  Lefee. 

CoMARQUE.  A correspondent  wishes  to  know  where  Jean  de 
Comarque  (husband  of  Isabeau  de  Bories,  bur.  at  Mount  Nod, 
Wandsworth)  was  buried,  and  whether  Rev.  David  Comarque  was 
a son  of  these  two. 

Gladden  and  Reynolds.  Confirmation  is  sought  of  the 
Huguenot  descent  of  families  of  these  names  of  East  Bergholt, 
Suffolk. 
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Faugoin.  Information  is  desired  of  the  settlement  in  Ireland 
or  the  West  of  England  of  representatives  of  a family  of  this  name 
about  1685. 

Sisson.  It  is  wished  to  trace  the  ancestors  of  a family  of  this 
name  believed  to  have  come  from  Soissons. 

Labarte.  It  is  desired  to  trace  the  family  of  Bartholomew 
Lagraniere  Labarte,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a viticulturist  who  left 
Bordeaux  in  1685  for  Waterford,  afterwards  settling  in  Clonmel. 

Gimblett  or  Gimlette.  Information  is  sought  as  to  a family 
of  this  name  which  settled  in  Devon  and  in  County  Cork,  Ireland. 

Gruecoq.  Confirmation  is  desired  of  the  Huguenot  origin  of 
a family  named  Grocott,  originally  spelt  Gruecoq. 

De  Fernel.  It  is  desired  to  prove  that  Richard  Fernell,  silver- 
smith of  Fetter  Lane,  who  was  made  a freeman  of  the  Goldsmiths’ 
Company  in  1791,  was  descended  from  a Huguenot  family  named 
de  Fernel. 

Palairet.  Enquiry  is  being  made  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  a 
monument  to  John  Palairet  (1679-1774)  in  one  of  the  London 
churches.  It  was  thought  to  be  at  Marylebone,  but  has  not  been 
successfully  traced  there. 

De  Liston.  Particulars  of  the  coming  to  England  and  of  the 
ancestry  of  James  and  John  de  Liston,  who  came  from  Brittany  about 
1700,  are  desired. 

Boutell  or  Bowtell.  It  is  believed  that  one  Alexander  Bottle, 
b.  1787,  who  came  from  Kent  to  Hunts,  and  was  possibly  related 
to  one  Mary  Ann  Bottle,  who  died  at  Lenham  about  forty  years 
ago,  was  descended  from  a Huguenot  family  named  Boutell  or  Bowtell. 
It  IS  desired  to  confirm  this. 

Barnadier,  Confirmation  is  desired  of  the  Huguenot  origin  of 
a family  of  this  name  possibly  coming  through  Ireland. 

Juste.  Particulars  are  desired  of  the  alleged  landing  in  Scotland, 
probably  at  Leith,  of  a Baron  Juste  with  other  Huguenots. 

Martin.  It  is  desired  to  ascertain  whether  David  Martin, 
pastor  of  St.  Pieterskerk,  Utrecht  (d.  1721),  had  any  children  other 
than  the  son,  David  Martin,  who  settled  in  England  and  was  the 
grandfather  of  Edward  Martin  (1706-1777),  and  a daughter  with 
whom  he  lived  in  Utrecht. 

Roberthan.  Information  is  desired  as  to  the  Huguenot  descent 
of  a Mrs.  Roberthan,  about  1680-1750,  believed  to  have  been  a Maid 
of  Honour  to  Queen  Caroline. 

Messiter.  Proof  is  desired  that  this  name  is  of  Huguenot  origin. 

Dieppe.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  trace  the  ancestors  of 
George  Dieppe,  who  is  stated  to  have  married  Sarah  Elderkin, 
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August  20,  1787,  at  Spalding,  and  believed  to  have  crossed  from 
Dunkirk  to  Scotland. 

De  La  Cour.  It  is  desired  to  ascertain  where  and  when  the 
marriage  of  Elizabeth  (or  Isaheau)  De  La  Cour  (connected  with  the 
family  of  De  La  Cour  de  la  Billiere  of  Aulas,  Languedoc)  and  Jaques 
Soulier  de  Gourdon  {d.  Geneva,  1703)  took  place. 

Harrison.  Confirmation  is  desired  that  the  family  of  Marrison 
living  in  Castleton,  Derbyshire,  about  1790  and  engaged  in  the  silk 
trade  was  of  Huguenot  origin. 

De  Grave.  Information  as  to  the  Huguenot  family  of  this  name 
is  desired  by  a correspondent,  especially  as  regards  the  ancestry 
of  Caleb  de  Grave,  b.  1650. 

Traverses  and  Aurello.  Particulars  are  sought  of  the  career 
in  this  country  of  two  refugee  Ministers  named  Andre  Traversus  and 
Jean  Baptiste  Aurello  or  Aurelius. 

Cliffe  or  de  Cliffe.  Attempts  are  being  made  to  establish 
a connexion  between  the  name  Clough  occurring  in  America  with  a 
family  of  Clijfe  or  de  Cliffe,  believed  to  be  of  Huguenot  origin. 

Vaille,  Vail  or  Veagl.  Information  is  sought  as  to  the 
Huguenot  origin  of  a family,  the  name  of  which  is  given  as  above. 

CuER.  Endeavours  are  being  made  to  trace  the  ancestry  of 
John  Cuer,  baptised  at  Helston,  Cornwall,  October  2,  1835,  and 
believed  to  be  of  Huguenot  descent. 

Meen.  Enquiry  is  being  made  into  the  Huguenot  origin  of  the 
name  Meen. 
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THE  HUGUENOT  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON 

Meetings  of  the  Session  1936-7. 


First  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  November  11,  1936, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Eussell.  E.  A.  Austen-Leigh,  Esq., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Annual  Meeting  held  May  13,  1936,  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : Mrs. 
J.  H.  Cannan,  Mr.  A.  N.  Clemenger,  Mrs.  E.  C.  M.  Cornish, 
Lt.-Col.  M.  E.  F.  Courage,  Mrs.  G.  L.  Gwynn,  Mr.  F.  C.  Le  Fevre, 
M.  le  Pasteur  T.  Lelievre,  Madame  Lelievre,  Mr.  James  Long, 
Miss  E.  Martin  Atkins,  Miss  Irene  Scouloudi  and  Mr.  E.  A. 
Le  Cluse  Staines. 

A paper  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Le  Fanu,  C.B.,  on  ‘ Memoires  inedits 
d’Abraham  Tessereau  ’ was  read  by  Mr.  W.  E.  Le  Fanu,  in  the 
absence  of  the  author. 

Second  Ordinary  Meeting,  Wednesday,  January  13,  1937, 
held  at  the  Hotel  Eussell.  E.  A.  Austen-Leigh,  Esq., 
President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  November  11,  1936,  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

A resolution  was  passed,  on  the  motion  of  the  Chairman, 
that  the  following  address  be  sent  to  His  Majesty  the  King  : 

‘ To  the  King’s  Most  Excellent  Majesty. 

‘ May  it  please  your  Majesty, 

‘ We,  your  Majesty’s  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects,  the  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  Council  and  Fellows  of  the  Huguenot  Society 
of  London,  descended  from  French  Huguenot  Eefugees  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  desire  humbly  to  approach  your  Majesty 
with  respectful  expression  of  congratulations  on  your  Accession 
to  the  Throne.  We  are  ever  mindful  of  the  protection  afforded 
to  our  ancestors  by  your  Majesty’s  Predecessors,  and  we  humbly 
tender  to  you  the  assurance  of  our  continued  loyal  devotion  to 
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your  Throne  and  Person.  We  pray  that  your  Majesty  may 
long  be  spared  by  Almighty  God  to  reign  over  a United  and 
Prosperous  Empire.’ 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Societj^ : Mr. 
Kenneth  Eandall  Davis,  Mr.  Niel  Hone,  Mr.  Conningsby 
Hammett  and  Mrs.  Edith  Phayre. 

A paper  (under  the  terms  of  the  Browning  Fund)  was  read  by 
Professor  E.  B.  Mowat,  D.Litt.,  on  ‘ Huguenots  and  Puritans.’ 

Thikd  Ordinary  Meeting,  March  10,  1937,  held  at  the  Hotel 
Eussell.  E.  A.  Austen-Leigh,  Esq.,  President,  in  the 
Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  January  13,  1937,  were 
read  and  confirmed. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : Miss 

Florence  Mary  Lush,  Mr.  Norman  Delamain  Ouvry,  Mr. 
Eomilly  Southwood  Ouvry  and  Miss  Ann  Jaques,  and  the 
Libraries  of  the  University  of  Durham  and  the  Eoyal  His- 
torical Society  were  elected  Subscribing  Libraries. 

Mr.  C.  Schelling  and  Mr.  E.  W.  D.  de  Guyon  were  elected 
Honorary  Auditors. 

A paper  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  Charles  Fache  on  ‘ Huguenots 
and  the  Stage.’ 

Fifty-third  Annual  General  Meeting,  Wednesday,  May  26, 
1937,  held  at  the  Hotel  Eussell.  E,  A.  Austen-Leigh, 
Esq.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Meeting  held  March  10  were  read  and 
confirmed. 

The  following  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  : Et.  Hon. 
Lord  Eendlesham,  Mr.  Walter  de  la  Mare,  Mr.  Charles  Ion  Carr 
Bosanquet,  Mr.  Charles  Frederick  Deffee,  Mr.  Ernest  Desbois, 
Mr.  Arthur  Desbois  Phillips,  Mr.  Philip  Aislabie  Landon,  M.C., 
Mrs.  Lestock  Eeid,  Mr.  Oliver  Henry  Teulon  and  Miss  Hazel 
A.  L.  Teulon. 
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A Ballot  was  taken  for  the  Officers  and  Council  for  the  next 
Session,  with  the  following  result : 

President. — ’Ernest  Carrington  Ouvry,  Esq.,  M.B.E.,  F.S.A. 
Vice-Presidents. — Kichard  Arthur  Austen-Leigh,  Esq.  ; 
George  Beaumont  Beeman,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  ; Arthur  Herve 
Browning,  Esq.  ; Sir  William  Job  Collins,  K.C.V.O.,  M.D., 
M.S.,  F.K.C.S. ; Samuel  Augustine  Courtauld,  Esq.,  LL.D.  ; 
Miss  Susan  Minet. 

Treasurer. — Capt.  Frank  Leslie  Paviere,  A.C.A. 

Hon.  Secretary. — Samuel  Bomilly  Koget,  Esq. 

Council. — Thomas  Aubertin,  Esq.  ; Sir  William  Eichard 
Codling,  C.B.,  C.V.O.,  C.B.E.  ; Capt.  Stephen  Walter 

Godin  ; Bernard  Grellier,  Esq.,  M.C.  ; Charles  Henry  Jeune, 
Esq.  ; Charles  Edmund  Lart,  Esq.,  T.D.  ; William  Eichard 
Le  Fanu,  Esq.  ; W.  H.  Manchee,  Esq.  ; Owen  Fortrie  Parker, 
Esq.,  F.S.A. ; Miss  Enid  Maude  Eoumieu  Eoumieu  ; Anthony 
Eichard  Wagner,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Portcullis  Pursuivant  of  Arms  ; 
Orlando  Henry  Wagner,  Esq. 

The  Annual  Eeport,  given  below,  together  with  the 
Treasurer’s  Accounts  for  1936,  as  duly  audited  by  the  Honorary 
Auditors,  was  adopted. 

Report  of  the  Council  to  the  Fifty-third  Annual  General  Meeting 
of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London. 

At  the  first  meeting  after  the  Accession  of  His  Majesty 
King  George  VI  a resolution  was  passed  giving  instructions 
that  a loyal  and  dutiful  address  of  congratulation  be  sent  to 
His  Majesty,  and  the  following  reply  to  this  address  was 
received  from  the  Home  Secretary  : 

‘ I have  had  the  honour  to  lay  before  the  King  the  loyal 
Address  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Council  and  Fellows 
of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London  on  the  occasion  of  His 
Majesty’s  Accession  to  the  Throne,  and  I have  been  commanded 
by  the  King  to  convey  to  the  Society  His  Majesty’s  deep 
appreciation  of  the  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  which 
it  gives  expression.’ 

During  the  session  under  review,  the  increase  in  Fellowship, 
which  has  been  so  marked  a feature  of  the  last  three  years, 
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still  continued,  and  twenty-one  new  Fellows  and  two  Subscrib- 
ing Libraries  have  so  far  been  elected  and  ten  are  to  be  proposed 
for  election  at  the  Annual  Meeting.  The  Council  regrets, 
however,  that  it  has  to  report  the  loss  during  the  year  of  seven 
Fellows  by  death  and  five  by  resignation,  and  it  has  been 
unfortunately  necessary  to  strike  the  name  of  one  Fellow  off 
the  Eoll  for  continued  non-payment  of  subscriptions.  The 
numbers  now  stand  as  follows  : 291  Ordinary  Fellows,  15 
Honorary  Fellows,  and  63  Subscribing  Libraries,  making  a 
total  of  369,  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  increased  to  379  if  the 
candidates  proposed  at  the  meeting  to  which  this  report  is 
to  be  presented  are  elected. 

The  meetings  and  dinners  at  the  Hotel  Kussell  have  been 
well  attended.  At  one  of  them  a discourse  was  given,  under 
the  terms  of  the  Browning  Fund,  by  Professor  K.  B.  Mowat 
of  Bristol  University,  entitled  ‘ Huguenots  and  Puritans,’  and 
at  another  a paper  bearing  the  strongly  contrasting  title 
‘ Huguenots  and  the  Stage  ’ was  read  by  Mr.  E.  Charles  Fache. 
The  third  was  entitled  ‘ Memoires  inedits  d’Abraham  Tessereau,’ 
^ and  was  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Le  Fanu.  These  papers  and  other 
articles,  reviews,  etc.,  v/ill  be  printed  in  the  forthcoming  number 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society,  which  will  complete  Vol.  XV, 
and  will  also  contain  the  full  Index  thereof.  No.  3 of  that 
volume  was  issued  since  the  last  Annual  Keport  was  written, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  Vol.  XXXVIII  of  the  Quarto  Series  of  the 
Society’s  Publications  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  Fellows 
during  June.  This  contains  a portion  of  the  Actes  of  the 
Church  of  Threadneedle  Street,  edited  by-  Miss  Elsie  Johnston 
(a  Fellow  of  the  Society),  to  whom  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
are  due  for  much  painstaking  and  highly  skilled  work.  The 
next  volume  of  the  series,  which  will  contain  the  Kegister  of 
the  Church  of  St.  Jean,  Spitalfields,  edited  by  Miss  Minet,  is 
in  an  advanced  stage  of  preparation,  and  will  be  followed  by 
a second  volume  of  the  Threadneedle  Street  Actes,  and  one 
dealing  with  the  Eegister  of  the  Church  of  the  ‘ Artillerie.’ 
A further  collection  of  documents,  which  it  is  hoped  to  print 
shortly  through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  de  Hullu,  our  Honorary 
Fellow,  includes  Eegisters  of  certain  Protestant  Churches  at 
Lille  and  elsewhere,  which  in  a way  supplement  those  of 
Cadzand,  printed  in  Vol.  XXXVI. 
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A special  message  from  the  Society  was  sent  to  be  read 
during  the  Congress  of  the  Federation  of  Huguenot  Societies 
in  America  at  New  York,  at  the  service  on  May  2,  in  the 
National  Huguenot  Church,  Staten  Island,  to  commemorate 
the  150th  Anniversary  of  the  passage  by  the  Assembly  of 
Notables  of  the  Kesolution  which  became  the  Edict  of 
Toleration,  and  to  dedicate  a Memorial  to  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  author  of  that  Eesolution.  The  Council  looks 
forward  with  pleasure  to  hearing  at  this  Annual  Meeting  a 
message  from  the  Societe  de  I’Histoire  du  Protestantisme 
Fran^ais  which  will  be  read  by  Mile.  Claire  Eliane  Engel, 
docteur-es-lettres,  on  behalf  of  that  Society. 

Fellows  attending  the  dinners  will  have  noticed  that  a 
special  form  of  old  French  Grace  is  now  generally  used.  The 
Society’s  thanks  for  the  neatly  illuminated  and  framed  copy 
from  which  this  is  read  and  for  the  suggestion  of  the  text  of 
the  Grace  itself  are  due  to  our  Fellow,  the  Kev.  J.  A.  Bouquet. 

The  Honorary  Treasurer’s  Accounts  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1936,  duly  audited  by  the  Society’s  Honorary 
Auditors,  Messrs.  K.  W.  D.  de  Guyon  and  C.  Schelling,  are 
appended  to  this  report.  The  income  of  the  Society  for  the 
year  ended  December  1936  was  £515  85.  lid.  The  following 
figures  reflect  the  continued  improvement  in  the  ordinary 
income  of  the  Society  : 

£ 5.  d. 


Year  ended  December  31,  1933 
Year  ended  December  31,  1934 
Year  ended  December  31,  1935 
Year  ended  December  31,  1936 


372  0 3 
421  9 4 

478  7 1 
515  8 11 


The  increases  are,  in  the  main,  due  to  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  Fellows  and  the  consequent  increase  in  subscrip- 
tions. The  expenses  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1936  amounted 
to  £348  6s.  Od.  The  excess  of  income  over  expenditure  for  the 
year  was  therefore  £167  2s.  lid.  A sum  of  £70  17s.  6d.  has 
been  allocated  from  this  surplus  for  the  partial  repayment  to 
the  Composition  Fees  Account  of  the  amount  that  was  trans- 
ferred in  the  previous  year.  The  balance  of  £96  5s.  5d.  has 
been  carried  to  the  General  Fund  Capital  Account.  The  book 
value  of  the  investments  at  December  31,  1936,  was 


Abstract  of  Treasurer’s  Account  with  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London, 

BALANCE  SHEET  AT  DECEMBER  31,  1936. 

Liabilities.  I Assets. 
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£2967  85.  5d.  The  market  value  at  the  same  date  was 
£3007  19s.  3d. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council  wishes  to  place  on  record  its 
thanks  to  the  Honorary  Officers  of  the  Society  for  their  work  in 
its  interests,  and  its  appreciation  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Assistant  Secretary  has  discharged  his  duties. 

The  following  message  from  the  Societe  de  I’Histoire  du 
Protestantisme  Fran^ais  was  then  read  by  Mile.  Claire  Eliane 
Engel,  docteur-es-lettres  : 

‘ La  Societe  de  THistoire  du  Protestantisme  Fran9ais  presente, 
une  fois  de  plus,  ses  meilleurs  voeux  et  felicitations  a sa  vaillante  et 
savante  soeur  la  Huguenot  Society  of  London.  Elle  a ete  fiere  de 
pouvoir  rappeler,  dans  son  dernier  Bulletin  a T occasion  du  couronne- 
ment  de  S.M.  George  VI,  qu’il  compte  parmi  ses  ancetres,  a double 
titre,  des  huguenots  frangais. 

‘ Notre  Societe  est  heureuse  de  se  faire  representer  aujourdhui 
a votre  assemblee  generale  par  un  de  ses  membres  qui  vous 
transmettra  le  present  message.  Elle  invite  de  meme  votre 
Societe  a sa  propre  assemblee  generale  qui  aura  lieu  le  mois  prochain 
pour  commemorer  le  150®  anniversaire  de  I’Edit  de  Tolerance  de 
1787  ; et  elle  ose  esperer  que  quelques  uns  de  vos  membres  nous 
feront  I’honneur  d’assister  a la  seance  du  dimanche  27  juin  a 
rOratoire  du  Louvre,  ainsi  qu’a  la  reunion  familiere  du  lundi  28  dans 
notre  Bibliotheque,  rue  des  Saints-Peres.  Au  nom  de  notre  Comite 
directeur,  nous  prions  M.  le  President,  et  MM.  les  membres  du 
Conseil  de  la  Huguenot  Society  d’agreer  I’assurance  de  nos  sentiments 
fidelement  devoues. 

[Signed]  ‘ Le  President — F.  de  Witt-Guizot. 

‘ Le  Secretaire — Jaques  Pannier.’ 

The  Chairman  expressed  the  thanks  of  the  Society  for  this 
kind  message,  and  proceeded  to  deliver  his  Presidential 
Address,  given  below. 

After  reading  his  Address,  the  Chairman  announced  the 
result  of  the  Ballot,  and  asked  the  President-Elect,  Mr.  E.  C. 
Ouvry,  to  take  the  Chair  ; and  after  a few  words  of  thanks 
from  him  the  proceedings  terminated. 
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Presidential  Address  delivered  at  the  Annual  General 
Meeting  of  the  Society  on  May  26,  1937. 

By  R.  a.  AUSTEN-LEIGH. 

A YEAR  ago  when  I had  the  honour  of  addressing  this  Society 
I drew  its  attention  to  the  Commission  for  the  Belief  of  Poor 
Proselytes  which  existed  between  the  years  1707  and  1730,  as 
exemplified  by  some  papers  recently  discovered  at  the  offices 
of  the  S.P.C.K.  It  is  my  intention  to  elaborate  the  subject 
somewhat  further  this  evening. 

Let  me  very  briefly,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  were  not 
here  last  year,  sum  up  my  previous  paper.  I then  showed  that 
£15,000  had  been  annually  applied  by  a Koyal  Warrant  to  the 
French  refugees,  i.e.  the  Huguenot  refugees — although  the 
word  Huguenot  does  not  seem  ever  to  have  been  applied  to 
them  in  those  days — from  1698  onward,  with  occasional 
interruptions.  Out  of  this  £15,000,  £3000  was  earmarked  for 
the  relief  of  distressed  French  ministers,  including  recent 
ecclesiastical  Proselytes. 

I may  perhaps  explain  that  the  term  Proselytes  signified 
recent  converts  from  the  Boman  faith,  whether  Frenchmen, 
Italians,  or  Spaniards,  as  contrasted  with  the  older  French  or 
Huguenot  refugees.  The  ordinary  Englishman  probably  made 
little  distinction  between  the  two  classes,  and  considered  that 
the  Boyal  Bounty  or  Beneficence  of  £15,000  which  was  annually 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter,  should  be  applied  to  both. 
The  Huguenot  refugees,  on  the  other  hand,  bitterly  resented 
having  to  devote  part  of  this  money  to  the  new  Proselytes, 
whose  conversion  in  a considerable  number  of  cases  was  neither 
hona  fide  nor  very  lasting,  and  they  probably  did  not  deal 
quite  fairly  with  the  genuine  ones. 
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So  in  1716  some  of  the  leading  Proselytes  appealed  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  as  a result  a Commission  for 
the  relief  of  Proselytes  was  set  up  in  1717,  providing  a separate 
Committee  for  them,  and  allotting  £400  out  of  the  £15,000 
given  to  the  French  refugees,  for  their  support,  in  addition 
to  such  subscriptions  as  might  be  voluntarily  given  by  the 
public. 

The  Proselytes,  who  might  have  been  expected  to  be 
pleased  with  this  arrangement,  did  not  remain  satisfied  for 
long,  for  we  soon  find  them  suggesting  that  the  new  Com- 
missioners were  dominated  by  the  old  Committee  that  managed 
the  Eoyal  Bounty.  And  chief  among  the  dissatisfied  was  a 
Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Michel  Malard,  about  whom  I said, 
at  the  end  of  my  last  paper,  that  I hoped  I might  have  occasion 
to  say  more  some  day. 

This  I now  propose  to  do. 

Our  earliest  information  about  Malard  is  contained  in  a 
pamphlet  (B.M.  109,  f.  17)  entitled  ‘ The  Case  and  the  humble 
petition  of  Michel  Malard,  never  a monk,  but  pastor  of  the 
^Church  of  Belleville  in  Beaujolais  in  France,  to  the  Honourable 
Committee,  newly  established  for  the  relief  of  the  Proselytes,* 
and  issued  in  1717. 

Malard  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  hide  his  light  under  a 
bushel,  and  his  statement  of  his  qualifications  is  a somewhat 
egregious  one.  Indeed,  it  is  such  that  I cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  much  of  it. 

Thus  he  describes  himself  as  the  son  of  Francis  Malard, 
doctor  physician  ‘ to  whom  this  Fief,  that  is  the  noble  house 
of  Laysseu  in  Vaurenard,  two  leagues  and  a half  from  Macon 
in  Burgundy,  belongs  ; brother  to  Francis  Malard  of  La  Glete, 
general  farmer  of  all  the  rents  of  the  late  Cardinal  de  Bouillon, 
the  dean  of  the  Cardinals  ; step-son  of  Mr.  Patissier  de  la 
Fayette  of  Beaujeu,  who  had  eight  farms  in  Beaujolais  ; step- 
brother to  M.  de  la  Fayette  who  kept  a coach  in  Lyons  and 
married  M.  Tome,  a banker’s  daughter  ; cousin  to  my  Lady 
Dompoint ; godson  of  the  same  Lady  and  of  the  Baron  de 
St.  Olive  ; cousin  to  Sieur  de  Fontenaille,  to  whom  belongs  the 
Castle  Milan,  at  the  going  up  to  the  Capuchin  in  Lyons  ; 
relation  to  M.  Charton,  and  grandson  to  M.  Thevenor  in  Beaujeu, 
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a French  Protestant  worth  10,000  French  pounds  ; friend  to 
the  Marquis  de  Chaudieu,  a French  refugee  in  Berlin.’ 

Malard  tells  us  that  in  his  pre-converted  days,  besides  his 
parish  of  Belleville,  he  had  been  first  of  all  the  priest  of  the 
Nuns  in  Veze,  a suburb  of  Lyons,  next  an  assistant  of  St. 
Vincent’s  Church  in  the  same  city,  and  thirdly  an  almoner  of 
the  Nuns  in  another  suburb.  Moreover  he  had  heard  the 
confessions  of  the  nobility  at  Versailles.  The  night  before  he 
left  Belleville,  he  declared  his  disbelief  in  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation.  He  had  come  to  London  in  1704,  and 
publicly  abjured  the  Eomish  errors  at  the  French  Church  of 
the  Savoy  in  1705.  It  had  not  been  necessary  for  him  to  be 
re-ordained,  as  Proselytes  who  had  previously  been  in  Koman 
Orders  were  not  under  any  obligation  of  this  kind  so  far  as 
the  English  bishops  were  concerned,  and  they  expected  to  be 
appointed  to  some  of  the  Kefugee  churches — a fact  which  did 
not  increase  their  popularity  with  the  older  refugees. 

Indeed  Malard  asserts  that  Mr.  Lamotte,  minister  of  the 
French  Church  of  the  Savoy,  ‘ cunningly  took  from  him  the 
letters  of  ordination  of  priesthood,  his  deaconship  dismissory 
letters,  which  proved  how  he  had  performed  his  duties  at 
Belleville,  and  which  were  printed,  sealed,  and  subscribed  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Lyons.’  Another  minister,  said  Malard, 
had  taken  from  him  his  certificate  from  Switzerland.  So, 
after  eight  months,  Malard  petitioned  Queen  Anne  for  their 
recovery,  and  they  were  eventually  restored  to  him  by  two 
persons  unknown  to  him,  viz.  the  first  lot  by  Mr.  Guibert,  an 
elder  of  the  French  Church  of  the  Savoy,  and  the  certificate 
by  Mr.  Degulhon. 

The  Bishop  of  London  now  took  Malard’s  side  and  ordered 
the  French  Committee  {i.e.  of  the  Koyal  Bounty)  to  give 
him  £10.  They  refused  to  do  so  unless  he  apologised  for  his 
previous  statements.  As  he  would  not  do  so,  they  kicked  him 
out  of  the  vestry  according  to  Malard,  caned  him  out  of  a 
coach  in  the  middle  of  Grafton  Street  in  full  daylight,  and 
‘ then  made  the  horses  run  at  a full  gallop  through  Monmouth 
Street.’ 

The  next  chapter  in  the  proceedings  was  that  the  Committee 
gave  Malard  £2  10s.  Od.  out  of  the  £10  and  turned  him  out  of 
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M.  Lefevre’s  school  in  which  he  was  teachings  so  that  he  had 
to  get  his  living  for  the  next  four  months  by  writing  begging 
letters.  He  was  then  offered  money  if  he  would  leave  England, 
so  he  went  to  Holland,  hoping  ‘ there  to  receive  the  £7  IO5.  Od. 
still  due  to  him.’  But  his  petitions  in  Holland,  Berlin  and 
Berne  produced  nothing,  and  when  he  returned  to  England 
with  a letter  from  Lord  Wilding  (?)  of  Switzerland,  the  French 
Vestry  at  the  Savoy  pretended  it  was  forged  and  took  it  away 
from  him. 

Malard,  apparently  in  despair  of  getting  assistance,  saw 
nothing  else  to  do  except  to  get  married.  He  found  a woman 
who  he  thought  was  a widow,  or  rather  he  says  that  a Mrs. 
Clemaron,  a Frenchwoman  who  was  governess  in  M.  Lamotte’s 
house,  helped  him  ‘ by  the  means  of  her  washerwoman  to  the 
wife  he  had  now,’  saying  she  was  a very  honourable  widow. 
Malard,  however,  had  trouble  with  her,  and  had  proposed  to 
separate  from  her.  She  replied  by  putting  him  into  prison 
for  not  maintaining  her. 

Malard  now  asked  the  Commissioners  for  a pension  such  as 
was  given  from  the  Eoyal  Bounty  to  other  French  ministers 
according  to  the  order  of  the  Bishop  of  London  which  he  had 
delivered  one  and  a half  years  ago  to  Mr.  Degulhon.  He  said  that 
he  hoped  to  get  a divorce  at  Doctors’  Commons  from  his  wife. 

He  stated  further  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  New 
French  Grammar,  dedicated  to  King  George,  and  made  for 
the  use  of  the  young  princesses.  He  had  only  received  £6 
from  the  French  Committee  two  years  ago,  together  with  £8 
in  previous  years. 

He  had  apparently  set  up  a school  in  Kensington,  but  his 
enemies  had  hindered  him  from  having  any  boarders.  On 
one  occasion  he  had  read  the  Common  Prayer  in  the  French 
Church  (in  London)  of  Eondelette.  [This  church  was  probably 
in  Hungerford  Market,  and  so  called  after  a minister,  Pierre 
Eondelet.  Later  it  was  known  as  the  Church  of  Castle  Street.] 
According  to  his  own  account,  everyone  was  charmed  to  hear 
him  read  so  finely  ; but  he  did  not  read  there  again,  as  the 
French  refugees  did  not  like  fine  readers  when  they  were 
Proselytes,  lest  they  should  put  their  own  readers  to  shame. 
Another  reason  why  Malard  said  he  was  disliked  was  that 
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he  had  joined  the  English  Episcopal  Church,  and  many  of 
the  refugees  were  Nonconformist. 

Malard  singled  out  Mr.  Degulhon  as  his  special  enemy. 
The  latter  w^as  a French  refugee  who  had  become  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  for  the  relief 
of  Proselytes.  Degulhon  had  libelled  Malard,  so  the  latter 
contended,  by  saying  that  he  had  left  the  country  with  a good 
sum  of  money,  and  that  he  had  been  placed  under  censure  for 
having  disputes  with  ministers.  Malard  denied  these  charges, 
and  asked  in  rejoinder  ‘ how  could  Degulhon  be  a competent 
judge  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Dubourdieu,  one  of  the  French 
ministers,  had  called  him  a boor,  an  ass,  and  a robber — a hoor 
because  he  was  the  son  of  one  Gulhon,  a ploughman,  and  that 
he  would  be  carrying  a basket  of  manure  on  his  shoulders  in 
his  village,  and  following  a cart,  had  not  the  persecution  of  the 
refugees  been  the  accidental  cause  of  his  elevation  ,*  more- 
over, he  had  assumed  the  prefix  ‘ de  ’ so  that  though  a plebeian 
he  might  be  taken  for  a nobleman.  He  was  an  ass,  because 
he  was  ignorant,  and  a rohher  because  he  had  deprived  many 
of  their  pensions,  including  Malard  himself.’ 

He  further  stated  that  Degulhon  never  went  abroad  or  to 
the  Vestry  without  a cane,  although  he  had  a sword,  as  if  he 
would  cane  the  Proselytes  as  well  as  the  poor  people,  carrying 
the  cane  rather  to  insult  them  than  for  the  purpose  of  leaning 
upon  it. 

Beyond  all  this  personal  abuse,  Malard  accused  the  French 
Committee  generally.  Admittedly  the  refugees  had  been 
honest  folk  when  they  came  out  of  France,  but  the  Eng- 
lish money  had  corrupted  them,  so  that  they  had  imitated 
Louis  XIV  and  Chelsea  College. 

How,  too,  could  it  be  expected  that  they  would  be  just  to 
the  Proselytes,  seeing  that  they  decided  everything  by  a 
majority  of  votes,  and  that  there  was  no  Englishman  among 
them  ? Half  of  the  Committee  being  Presbyterian,  they  were 
obliged  by  their  principles  to  refuse  anything  to  the  Proselytes 
of  the  English  Episcopal  Church,  so  that  if  they  could  win  over 
one  reprobate  in  the  other  half  of  the  Committee,  composed 
ostensibly  of  Episcopalians,  they  could  prevent  any  Proselyte 
from  getting  a pension. 
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What  was  necessary  was  to  appoint  two-thirds  of  the 
Committee  from  Englishmen,  and  to  place  the  money  in  their 
hands. 

In  1718  appeared  ‘ The  French  plot  found  out  against  the 
English  Church  or  a Manifesto  upon  the  unequalness  of  the 
distribution  of  the  £15,000  of  the  money  of  the  Koyal 
Beneficence  given  every  year  to  the  French  Protestants.  The 
sufferings  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Proselytes  from  the  French 
Committee  and  its  League — hereby  presented  to  the  King  and 
Parliament.  Against  the  said  Committee  and  its  League  who 
are  the  enemies  to  the  Church  of  England.  By  the  body  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Proselytes.’ 

And  added  in  ink  on  the  title  page  of  the  copy  in  the 
British  Museum  (700,  f.  9)  are  the  words  ‘ by  Mich.  Malard.’ 

This  pamphlet  repeats  the  gist 'of  Malard’s  case  against  the 
French  Committee.  He  begins  by  alleging  that  the  Committee 
and  its  League  had  determined  to  ruin  the  Proselytes,  that 
they  talked  of  turning  them  out  of  the  kingdom,  taking  their 
gowns  off  them,  and  sending  them  to  prison,  the  pillory  and 
^the  plantations,  and  above  all  desired  that  the  Committee 
for  the  Belief  of  the  Proselytes  should  fail. 

As  soon  as  the  new  Archbishop,  Dr.  Wake,  had  been 
appointed,  the  Proselytes  approached  him  and  asked  (1)  that 
the  ecclesiastical  Proselytes  should  be  distinguished  from  the 
great  number  of  lay  ones,  (2)  that  they  should  be  replaced  among 
the  French  refugee  ministers  in  their  Committee,  and  (3)  that 
they  should  at  least  have  a separate  Committee.  The  Arch- 
bishop had  granted  them  their  third  demand,  for  which  they 
were  grateful.  But  unfortunately  he  trusted  the  refugees  too 
much,  for  he  left  it  to  them  to  choose  the  new  Committee,  and 
they  took  such  advantage  of  this  that  they  gained  about  twice 
as  much  money  as  they  conceded. 

Malard  next  maintained  that  the  regulations  made  by  the 
new  Committee  were  unfair,  viz.  that  no  more  money  was  to 
be  given  to  a Proselyte  with  a family  than  without  one,  and 
that  Proselytes  might  not  approach  individual  Commissioners 
but  only  the  full  Assembly. 

Malard  then  stated  that  Mr.  Degulhon,  who  distributed  the 
money  of  the  Koyal  Beneficence  to  the  French  refugee  ministers, 
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was  a sworn  enemy  of  the  Proselytes.  Further,  that  Degulhon 
had  said  in  Slaughter’s  Coffee-house  in  St.  Martin’s  Lane 
that  the  Pope  had  given  a general  pardon  to  all  turncoats  of 
the  Koman  Church,  and  that  he  advised  Proselytes  to  take 
advantage  of  it. 

Malard  says  he  had  written  a book  against  the  said  Com- 
mittee and  its  League,  and  that  when  asked  to  justify  its 
contents,  he  would  have  done  so,  but  his  enemies  would  not 
admit  the  evidence  of  two  of  his  witnesses.  Further,  that  two 
of  his  creditors  would  have  arrested  him  if  he  had  appeared 
before  the  Committee.  This  injustice  obliged  Malard  to  arrest 
Mr.  Degulhon  in  forma  pauperis  to  prove  the  facts  by  which 
Degulhon  had  excluded  him  from  the  Eoyal  Bounty.  The 
judge,  however,  had  dispaupered  Malard,  who  had  accordingly 
lost  his  action  against  Degulhon. 

Moreover,  the  French  Committee  had  succeeded,  partly 
by  promises  and  partly  by  threats,  in  securing  the  signatures 
of  Proselytes  to  a statement  that  they  did  not  complain  of 
their  treatment. 

Finally  Malard  besought  the  King  and  Parliament  to  allow 
the  Proselytes  a church  of  their  own,  in  which  to  perform 
service  after  the  English  Liturgy,  and  in  which  to  preach  a 
sermon  every  month  against  the  errors  of  Kome.  He  asked 
for  this  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  had  a society  within  the 
kingdom.  Moreover,  a seminary  for  Proselytes  would  be 
desirable,  and  the  most  learned  members  could  be  taken  to  serve 
the  vacant  French  churches. 

The  names  of  about  thirty  ecclesiastical  Proselytes,  headed 
by  Malard,  were  affixed  to  this  petition. 

Naturally  such  an  attack  needed  a reply,  and  this  was 
furnished  in  the  same  year  (1718)  by  John  Armand  Dubourdieu, 
a minister,  in  a pamphlet  entitled  ‘ An  appeal  to  the  English 
nation  or  the  body  of  the  French  Protestants  and  the  honest 
Proselytes,  vindicated  from  the  calumnies  cast  on  them  by 
one  Malard  and  his  associates  in  a libel  entitled  “ The  French 
plot  found  out  against  the  English  Church,”  with  an  account 
of  the  present  state  of  the  French  Churches  in  the  Kingdom, 
proving  their  uniformity  with,  and  esteem  for  the  Church  of 
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England,  and  considerations  proving  the  invalidity  of  the 
Popish  Priesthood  and  the  necessity  of  re-ordaining  Ecclesi- 
astical Proselytes,  humbly  offered  to  our  Superiors.’ 

This  appeal  ran  to  220  pages,  and  in  a second  edition  in 
the  same  year  was  increased  to  240  pages.  In  it  the  author 
says  that  a reply  is  due  not  only  to  their  British  benefactors 
but  also  the  honest  Proselytes. 

Dubourdieu  proceeded  to  examine  the  names  of  the  thirty 
signatories.  Five,  he  contended,  could  not  have  signed  really, 
as  they  are  out  of  the  country  ; two  more  have  been  termed 
false  brethren  even  by  Malard  ; sixteen  have  disavowed  and 
detested  the  libel.  This  left  only  seven  of  the  signatories  as 
fathers  of  the  libel,  and  none  of  them  had  characters  that  would 
bear  sifting.  One,  Liegeois,  was  a pert,  jocose,  talkative  man, 
a petit-maitre  in  a clergyman’s  habit,  full  of  lewd  stories,  who 
gave  a flagrant  instance  of  his  libertinism  in  a speech  which 
he  addressed  to  the  corpse  of  his  mother-in-law,  then  lying 
in  its  coffin. 

Another,  Alvaredo,  a demure-looking  Spaniard,  had  been 
welcomed  by  the  French  Protestants  on  his  first  coming  to 
England  and  loaded  with  favours  by  Archbishop  Tenison,  but 
had  since  returned  to  Spain,  and  then  came  back  to  England 
and  professed  Quakerism. 

Malard  had  fallen  foul  of  three  ministers,  yet  had  been 
awarded  £10  from  the  Eoyal  Bounty,  though  only  50s.  had 
been  actually  given  him  till  he  apologised.  His  talk  of  stolen 
papers  and  letters  was  all  improbable.  After  promising  to 
amend  his  ways,  he  had  taken  to  himself  the  wife  of  another 
man  who  was  alive,  and  had  not  put  her  away  even  when  he 
most  certainly  knew  she  had  another  husband.  Yet  he  termed 
his  criminal  liaison  ‘ his  unfortunate  marriage.’ 

Dubourdieu  nov  claimed  to  have  proved  that  the  libel 
was  not  the  work  of  all  the  ecclesiastical  Proselytes,  but  the 
production  of  a few  men  of  profligate  life,  and  that  Malard, 
the  real  author,  was  a restless,  factious  man,  an  habitual 
adulterer,  whose  vicious  life  was  the  sole  reason  for  the  stopping 
of  his  pension. 

Malard’s  charge  that  Queen  Anne  had  personally  stopped 
the  Eoyal  Bounty  during  the  last  four  years  of  her  reign  was 
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scandalously  false  : she  merely  did  not  know  that  it  was  not 
being  paid  ; and  as  to  Malard  imputing  it  to  ignorance  that 
George  I had  restored  the  Bounty,  Dubourdieu  said  that 
‘ the  King  is  avowedly  the  wisest,  and  pardon  the  word,  the 
most  painstaking  Prince  that  ever  ascended  the  British  throne.’ 

He  proceeded  to  refute  the  accusation  that  the  refugees 
tried  to  starve  the  Proselytes  through  cutting  them  off  from 
the  public  charities,  by  saying  that  as  soon  as  any  arrived 
and  applied  to  a French  church — usually  either  Threadneedle 
Street  or  the  Savoy  Church — they  received  a weekly  allowance 
from  the  Vestry  until  they  had  made  their  recantation,  and 
thereafter  until  they  were  otherwise  provided  for.  As  to 
excluding  them  from  ecclesiastical  places,  Dubourdieu  gave 
a list  of  twenty-seven  instances  to  the  contrary. 

Malard  had  complained  that  in  the  course  of  thirteen  years 
he  had  barely  received  £16  10s.  Od.,  but  many  thought  that  the 
amount  was  sixteen  times  more  than  he  deserved. 

A certain  M.  de  Silva  had  denied  that  Degulhon  ever  used 
the  words  attributed  to  him  in  Slaughter’s  Coffee-house.  On 
the  other  hand,  Dubourdieu  admitted  that  the  French  Com- 
mittee, looking  on  Popish  ordination  as  invalid,  would  not 
allow  Proselytes  to  perform  any  ministerial  functions  among 
them  till  they  had  been  re-ordained.  The  English  bishops 
equally  would  not  allow  French  ministers  to  serve  Conformist 
French  churches  unless  they  were  re-ordained. 

With  regard  to  the  administration  of  the  Koyal  Bounty  and 
the  charge  of  heavy  expenses  for  coach  hire,  etc.,  the  whole 
charge  for  office  expenditure  was  only  £80,  which  covered  the 
rent  of  the  meeting-place,  the  Secretary’s  lodging,  his  salary, 
stationery,  printing,  coach  hire,  etc.  Degulhon,  who  was 
attacked  as  the  author  of  mismanagement,  was  only  the 
Paymaster,  acting  on  the  instructions  of  the  Committee. 

It  was  absurd  to  say  that  the  French  Committee  had  actually 
gained  money  by  the  creation  of  the  Commission  for  the  Belief 
of  Poor  Proselytes,  as  they  had  lost  £400  and  only  been  reheved 
to  the  extent  of  £229. 

Dubourdieu  did  not  deny  the  remarks  he  had  written 
about  Degulhon  being  a boor,  an  ass  and  a robber,  but  said 
they  had  been  made  under  the  greatest  provocation,  and  even 
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so  he  had  not  accused  Degulhon  of  maladministration  in  his 
office  as  agent  for  the  poor  French  clergy.  Indeed  he  would 
unprint  all  he  had  said  against  Degulhon,  if  it  were  possible. 

Finally  Dubourdieu  states  that  he  agrees  with  the  Commis- 
sion for  the  Belief  of  Proselytes  that  this  attack  is  a wicked 
conspiracy  of  Malard’s  and  his  associates,  joining  with  Papists, 
Jesuits  in  disguise,  and  persons  disaffected  with  their 
happy  settlement  and  religion,  who  stand  behind  the  curtain 
and  abet  Malard  by  furnishing  him  with  money  to  carry  on 
his  hellish  design  and  plots. 

Malard  continued  the  war  of  pamphlets  by  issuing  in  1720 
‘ The  Proselytish  Hercules  against  the  mystery  of  Iniquity,  or 
a true  light  into  the  plot  of  the  French  Committee  and  its 
League  against  the  Church  of  England,’  which  ran  to  sixteen 
pages,  and  which  went  over  much  the  same  ground. 

After  this  he  may  be  presumed  to  have  dropped  into  the 
background,  owing  to  the  lack  of  success  with  which  his  attack 
met.  As  we  saw  in  my  last  paper,  the  Commission  for  the 
Belief  of  Proselytes  was  brought  to  an  end  in  1730,  and  in 
^ future  the  Proselytes  had  to  depend  once  more  on  the  Boyal 
Bounty. 

I should  like  to  be  able  to  close  this  paper  on  Malard  by 
giving  the  date  of  his  death.  Musgrave’s  Obituary  suggests 
that  he  died  in  1719,  mentioning  ‘ Malard,  Mich.  Theol.  Protest. 
Savoy,  London,  1719,’  but  there  seems  some  doubt  about  this, 
for,  apart  from  ‘ The  Proselytish  Hercules,’  dated  1720,  we  find 
him  bringing  out  a book  of  English  Exercises  to  he  made  into 
French — a work  of  612  pp.^ — in  1722,  entitled  ‘ The  French  and 
Protestant  Companion,  or  a journey  into  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  young  Princesses,  by  Michael 
Malard,  a French  Minister,  the  author  of  the  French  Grammar. 
Printed  for  the  author.’  There  are  tv/o  columns  on  each  page, 
one  in  English  and  the  other  in  French.  It  was  a bold  attempt 
to  teach  the  French  language  by  a series  of  theological  dis- 
cussions. As  an  instance  of  how  Malard  got  to  work,  we  may 
quote  the  following  example,  taken  from  the  ninth  discourse, 
opening  in  the  usual  conversation-book  style  : 

‘ A.  Let  us  go  near  the  Fire.  We  have  played  enough. 

‘ B.  As  you  please ; I am  content. 
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‘ A.  Will  you  eat  oysters  ? Here  are  some  that  are  fine 
and  good. 

‘ B.  I don’t  doubt  it. 

‘ A.  Don’t  you  love  ’em  ? 

‘ B.  They  are  loosening. 

‘ A.  ’Tis  because  you  perhaps  drink  small  beer  after  them. 
We  shall  have  good  wine  that  will  digest  the  rawness  of  them. 

‘ B.  I can’t  drink  wine.  I have  a natural  aversion  against 
it.  I can  hardly  bear  the  smell  of  it. 

‘ A.  How  could  you  do  then,  if  you  was  bound  to  drink  a 
good  draught  of  it,  as  the  Priests  of  the  Koman  Church  do  in 
the  Mass  ? ’ 

— and  then  follow  thirty  pages  of  explanation  of  the  nature 
of  the  Sacrament. 

Among  these  discourses,  the  second  sets  out  at  length  the 
injustice  and  criminal  conduct  of  the  French  Committee  and 
its  League,  and  goes  over  all  the  old  ground.  It  includes  an 
incident  not  already  mentioned,  viz.  that  at  Queen  Anne’s 
death  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury  gave  all  the  black  cloth  of  the 
mourning  hangings  of  St.  James’s  House  to  Mr.  Degulhon  to 
distribute  to  the  poorest  of  the  French  clergy,  that  the  Proselyte 
heretofore  mentioned  {i.e.  Malard),  ‘ who  was  the  poorest 
of  all,  and  almost  quite  naked,  insomuch  that  he  caught  so 
bad  a cough  that  he  was  almost  spent  away,  when  he  had  ceased, 
went  to  the  said  Degulhon,  to  beg  some  of  that  cloth  to  cover 
his  back,  this  cruel  man,  who  saw  him  pass  almost  every  day 
in  the  Street,  would  give  him  none,  tho’  he  had  given  some  to  a 
Lay  French  refugee,  to  get  a new  suit  of  clothes  made  for  him.’ 

Here  then,  I think,  we  must  take  our  leave  of  Michel 
Malard  the  Proselyte.  Though  I have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  his  conversion,  I have  not  been  able  to  form  a 
very  high  opinion  of  him,  and  I doubt  if  his  controversial 
methods  were  always  of  the  fairest.  His  story  shows  the  kind 
of  troubles  which  beset  the  early  Huguenots,  but  which  they 
successfully  overcame  in  the  end  by  getting  the  Commission  for 
the  Proselytes  abolished. 
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iMrmout^  Jnittitg  U’^braftam  CeSsiereau. 

By  THOMAS  PHILIP  LE  PANU,  C.B. 

Abraham  Tessereau,  whose  Memoires  are  the  subject  of  this 
paper,  was  a man  of  some  note  in  his  day,  though  now  almost 
forgotten.  He  was  born  in  La  Kochelle  of  a legal  stock  and, 
although  his  work  lay  elsewhere,  kept  in  touch  through  life 
with  his  friends  in  that  city  and  never  lost  his  interest  in  its 
church.  His  light-hearted  letter  congratulating  Elie  Bouhereau 
on  his  marriage  is  still  in  Archbishop  Marsh’s  library  in  Dublin, 
with  two  others  from  him.  He  was  some  ten  or  more  years 
older  than  his  fellow-townsmen  Bouhereau  and  Daniel  Henri 
de  Laizement,  and  devoted  himself  to  an  official  career  in  Paris 
while  they  were  still  boys,  becoming  one  of  the  King’s  Secre- 
taries in  May  1653.  He  was  the  author  of  two  books  dealing 
with  his  department.  The  first  was  a duodecimo  volume 
published  at  Paris  in  1672,  while  he  was  still  in  office,  on  the 
Edit  d' Union,  Begleniens  et  Privileges  des  Secretaires  du  Boi. 
The  copy  which  he  gave  to  his  friend  Bouhereau  is  in  Marsh’s 
library.  The  book  deals  mainly  with  the  edict  signed  at 
Versailles  in  April  1672  : ‘ Pour  la  reduction  des  Conseillers 
et  Secretaires  du  Eoi  et  union  en  une  seule  Compagnie.’  That 
edict  did  not  exclude  Protestants  from  being  members  of  the 
company,  but  it  did  not  allow  them  to  become  officers 
thereof.  It  may  be  that  it  was  the  fact  of  being  thus  cut 
off  from  promotion  that  induced  Tessereau  to  retire  in  the 
following  year  after  twenty  years’  service,  but  he  resigned 
with  the  approbation  of  his  superiors,  receiving  lettres  d’Jionneur 
on  the  occasion,  and  with  the  esteem  of  his  colleagues,  who 
persuaded  him  to  employ  his  leisure  in  enlarging  his  little  book 
into  his  great  work  the  Histoire  Chronologique  de  la  Grande 
Chancellerie  de  France,  published  at  Paris  in  a big  folio  volume 
in  1676.  Of  this  work  also  he  gave  a copy  to  Bouhereau, 
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inscribing  it  Pro  Amico.  Elie  Benoit  in  his  history  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  describes  him  as  a man  full  of  zeal  for  his  religion 
who,  though  usually  living  in  Paris,  took  his  place  as  one  of  the 
deputies  of  the  Reformed  Religion  from  the  provinces.  He  was 
evidently  regarded  in  Huguenot  circles  as  a person  of  import- 
ance. Jean  Robert  Chouet  of  Geneva,  already  a scholar  of 
distinction,  welcomed  an  introduction  to  him  in  1672  ^;  the 
colloque  of  Aunis  treated  him  as  their  agent  in  Paris  in  1673  ^ 
and  he  appears  as  representing  that  province  among  the 
deputies  appointed  in  1675  and  1676  to  wait  on  the  King’s 
Council  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  their  religion  ; he  was  also 
an  elder  of  the  Church  of  Paris  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Jean 
Claude,  its  famous  minister,  and  acted  as  secretary  to  the 
provincial  Synod  which  met  at  Charenton  in  1679.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  activities  he  had  long  been  collecting  material 
for  the  history  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  thirty  years 
preceding  the  Revocation. 

Henri  Basnage  de  Beauval,  brother  of  the  better  known 
Jacques  Basnage,  in  an  article  ^ in  the  Histoire  des  Ouvrages 
des  Savants  for  1695  on  the  Histoire  de  VEdit  de  Nantes  has 
recorded  as  a matter  worthy  of  note  that  M.  Tessereau,  who  died 
at  Rotterdam  in  1689,  had  worked  for  the  same  purpose  as 
Benoit.  He  adds  that  Tessereau’s  ability  and  his  attachment 
to  the  Reformed  Religion  had  caused  him  to  be  entrusted  with 
business  of  the  most  delicate  and  thorny  (epineuse)  character, 
that  he  had  kept  notes  of  all  that  had  passed  under  his  eyes 
and  that  he  had  employed  the  leisure  afforded  by  his  exile  to 
put  in  order  all  that  he  had  been  able  to  collect ; and  finally, 
that  the  work  thus  compiled  and  made  ready  for  the  printer 
was  placed  after  his  death  in  the  hands  of  Benoit,  who  found 
in  it  very  precise  memoranda  and  many  judicious  observations 
on  the  breaches  of  the  Edict.  Benoit  himself  acknowledges 
his  debt  ^ in  words  which  are  all  the  more  striking  because  of 
the  silence  which  he  felt  it  necessary  to  observe  with  regard  to 

1 Huguenot  Society's  Proceedings,  ix,  223. 

2 Documents  from  Marsh’s  library  restored  to  La  Rochelle  in  1862 
(No.  219). 

^ Quoted  by  Chauffepie  in  his  Dictionary. 

* Hist.  Edit  de  Nantes.  Preface  generale,  e.3  ; Preface  to  vol.  iii  and 
vol.  iii  (2),  313. 
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most  of  his  authorities  : " Je  ne  dissimulerai  point  ce  que 

j’aurai  pu  tirer  de  secours  des  memoires  qu’il  a laisse  ’ ; while 
of  Tessereau  himself  he  writes  : 

‘ etant  d’un  naturel  soigneux  et  diligent  il  ramassait  avec  exactitude 
tout  ce  qui  pouvait  servir  a eclaircir  les  affaires  des  eglises.  On  est 
redevable  a son  affection  de  plusieures  pieces  qu’on  aurait  eu  de  la 
peine  a rassembler  s’il  ne  les  avait  conservees  et  on  aurait  encore 
trouve  d’avantage  si  les  voyages,  les  affaires  et  les  diverses  agitations 
de  sa  vie  n’avaient  dissipee  la  meilleure  partie  de  ses  recueils.’ 

And  again  : 

‘ personne  n’avait  ni  tant  de  memoires  ni  aussi  bonnes  relations  que 
lui  des  violences  exercees  en  Poitou  et  en  Saintonge  pendant  I’annee 
1681.’ 

I cannot  say  what  may  have  been  the  troubles  of  Tessereau’ s 
life  to  which  Benoit  alludes,  but  some  part  of  his  travels  can 
be  traced.  In  the  summer  of  1681  he  appears  to  have  been  in 
Poitou,  Aunis  and  Saintonge  collecting  material  for  his  account 
of  the  persecutions  there.  Whether  because  his  experiences 
in  the  West  convinced  him  that  the  cause  of  the  Huguenots  was 
for  the  time  at  least  hopeless,  or  because  his  activity  in  enquir- 
ing into  their  sufferings  had  got  him  into  trouble,  he  must  have 
left  soon  afterwards  for  England,  as  he  appeared  at  the  Thread- 
needle  Street  Church  and  produced  a temoignage  from  Paris 
on  July  -5,  1682.^  A letter  which  Claude  addressed  to  him  in 
London  on  September  29,  1683,^  was  written  mainly  to  let  him 
know  how  the  affairs  of  the  church  of  which  he  had  been  an 
elder  had  been  going  on  since  he  left.  He  was  instrumental 
in  obtaining  letters  of  denization  in  1683  for  Claude’s  son  Isaac, 
who,  as  often  happened  in  the  French  Church,  was  a minister 
like  his  father.  Further  letters  ^ of  January  5 and  February  2, 
1684,  testify  both  to  Claude’s  confidence  in  Tessereau  and  to  the 
interest  of  the  latter  in  ecclesiastical  matters  as  they  discuss 
and  ask  for  information  on  the  position  of  the  vexed  question 
of  reordination,  about  which  Claude  was  greatly  concerned  both 

^ Huguenot  Society’s  Publications,  xxi,  251. 

2 Puaux,  Precurseurs  de  la  Tolerance,  p.  92  n. 

^ Schickler,  Les  Eglises  du  Refuge  en  Angleterre,  ii,  326. 
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on  general  theological  grounds  and  more  particularly  on  account 
of  his  son.  It  is  clear  that  Tessereau  contemplated  a long  stay  in 
England  as  he  obtained  letters  of  denization  in  August  1684,^ 
but  the  Kevocation  brought  him  back  to  Holland,  which  became 
the  centre  of  Huguenot  activities,  the  leaders  who  took  refuge 
there  finding  themselves  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
securing  homes  for  their  fellow  exiles  in  the  various  Protestant 
countries  of  Europe,  and  as  a step  to  that  end  of  proving  that 
they  were  exiles  of  necessity  and  in  a just  cause,  and  not  the 
rebels  which  their  enemies  wished  to  show  them  to  be. 

Benoit,  who  was  ultimately  charged  with  the  compilation 
of  the  official  history  of  their  sufferings,  says  in  his  preface  that 
on  the  other  side  there  were  authors  ' qui  ont  voulu  faire  passer 
toutes  les  injustices,  toutes  les  violences,  toutes  les  fraudes 
qu’ont  a faites  aux  reformes  pour  des  effets  d’une  justice  exem- 
plaire,’  and  that  it  became  necessary,  in  order  that  the  world 
should  be  correctly  informed  on  the  subject,  that  someone 
should  set  out  the  facts  of  the  case  in  their  proper  order. 
The  proposal  for  an  official  history  had  probably  not  taken 
shape  when  Tessereau  arrived  in  Holland,  though  it  seems 
to  have  been  even  then  in  contemplation.  His  papers  on 
his  death  passed  into  the  hands  of  Benoit,  whose  testimony 
to  their  value  has  been  quoted.  It  seems  to  have  been 
assumed  that  they  were  cast  aside  when  he  had  used  them 
for  his  History,  and  I am  not  aware  of  any  suggestion  of 
their  being  still  in  existence.  To  show  that  they  are  even 
now  available  just  as  they  passed  through  Benoit’s  hands, 
and  that  much  may  perhaps  still  be  gleaned  from  them 
by  a diligent  and  well-informed  student,  is  the  object  of  this 
paper. 

In  an  appendix  to  a paper  read  before  the  Eoyal  Irish 
Academy  in  1907  and  published  later  with  additions  and  correc- 
tions in  his  little  book  entitled Eowr  Good  Men  (Dublin,  1927),  the 
late  Dr.  Newport  White  gave  a list  of  the  Bouhereau  manuscripts 
remaining  in  Archbishop  Marsh’s  library,  of  which  both  he 
and  Bouhereau  were  librarians.  This  list  includes  two  volumes 
or  portfolios  of  ‘ Memoires  et  pieces  pour  servir  a I’histoire 
generale  de  la  persecution  faite  en  France  centre  ceux  de  la 

^ Huguenot  Society’s  Publications,  xviii,  164. 
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Eeligion  Eeformee  depuis  I’annee  1656  jusqu’a  la  revocation 
de  FEdit  de  Nantes.’  Dr.  White  was  evidently  unaware  of  the 
origin  of  this  collection,  as  he  surmises  that  it  may  be  a writing 
of  Bouhereau’s  referred  to  in  his  will.  He  refers  to  it  again  in 
Gleanings  from  the  Correspondence  of  a Great  Huguenot : Elie 
Bouhereau  of  la  Bochelle,  published  in  Vol.  IX  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Huguenot  Society,  and  expresses  a wish  that  some  expert 
as  competent  as  M.  Meschinet  de  Kichmond,  the  archivist  of 
La  Eochelle,  would  deal  with  it.  I am  not  qualified  to  under- 
take this  task,  but  I can  at  least  show  that  these  papers  are 
the  collection  made  by  Tessereau  and  praised  by  Benoit,  and 
I propose  also  to  indicate  what  sort  of  things  they  contain. 
It  is  a matter  of  sincere  regret  to  me  that  I was  not  in  time  to 
communicate  this  identification  to  Dr.  White. 

An  extract  from  them  containing  an  account  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  Jean  Chevalleau  de  Boisragon  at  Civray  in  Poitou  at 
the  hands  of  the  dragoons  was  made  by  Miss  Layard  and  pub- 
lished in  Vols.  II  and  VI  of  the  Huguenot  Society's  Proceedings 
in  papers  by  her  and  her  father,  Sir  Henry  Layard,  on  the 
Boisragon  family,  and  I made  use  of  two  other  documents  in 
the  same  collection  in  my  account  of  Benjamin  de  Daillon  in 
Vol.  XIV  of  the  Proceedings.  It  did  not,  however,  occur 
to  any  of  us  that  these  were  the  Memoires  used  by  Benoit  in 
his  History,  though  that  fact,  once  suggested,  becomes  obvious 
on  the  most  cursory  investigation.  In  the  first  place  the  port- 
folios contain  Du  Bose’s  letter  to  Tessereau,  acknowledging 
and  praising  the  Memoires,  which  is  referred  to  by  Benoit  in 
the  preface  to  the  third  volume  of  his  History ; secondly,  they 
include  letters  from  Daniel  Henri  de  Laizement,  commending 
certain  of  their  contents,  which  were  subsequently  used  by 
Benoit,  and  lastly  they  contain  the  full  accounts  of  the  persecu- 
tions in  the  West  which  Benoit  praised  as  unique  and  sum- 
marised in  an  important  chapter  of  his  book.^  Dealing  more 
fully  with  the  first  of  these  points,  Benoit  says  of  Tessereau  : 

‘ qu’il  avait  communique  son  travail  a un  homme  fort  capable  d’en 

juger Je  veux  dire  Fillustre  Pierre  du  Bose. ...II  avait  trouve  cette 

entreprise  fort  belle  et  il  jugait  que  Fauteur  Favait  bien  executee.’ 


^ III.  Preface  and  Livres  xvii,  xviii. 
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The  original  letter  from  Du  Bose  lies  loose  in  the  second  of 
the  two  portfolios  containing  these  papers  and  runs  as  follows  : 

‘a  Rotterdam. 

21  Juin  1689. 

‘ Monsieur, 

‘ Je  vous  renvoye  ITnventaire  de  votre  livre,  Je  Fai  lu  avec  un 
plaisir  singulier  comme  etant  bien  raisonne  en  toutes  les  parties  et 
je  ne  vous  saurois  dire  combien  il  m’a  donne  d’estime  pour  votre 
ouvrage.  C’est  une  histoire  complete  des  persecutions  de  nos 
pauvres  eglises  qui  vous  seront  eternellement  obligees  du  soin  que 
vous  avez  eu  de  recueillir  les  titres  des  horribles  violences  qu’on 
leur  a faites.  Ce  n’est  pas  une  histoire  forgee  a plaisir  sur  des 
imaginations  et  des  phantaisies  comme  celle  de  Maimbourg.  Les 
pieces  y sont  en  original.  On  y trouve  les  fidits  les  Declarations  et 
les  Arrets  tels  qu’ils  sont  sortis  du  Conseil  et  des  Parlemens  et  ce 
qui  m’en  plait  encore  le  plus,  c’est  que  chaque  piece  y est  accom- 
pagnee  de  sa  reponse  et  de  les  remarques  qui  serviront  a jamais  de 
defenses  a nos  troupeaux  et  leur  fourniront  les  moyens  de  se  relever 
de  I’oppression  ou  ils  sont  quand  il  plaira  au  Seigneur  de  leur  en 
faire  naitre  1’ occasion.  Pint  au  Ciel  que  tous  les  livres  historiques 
eussent  ete  faits  de  cette  maniere.  Nous  serious  bien  mieux 
instruits  que  nous  ne  sommes  de  la  verite  des  choses  et  Ton  ne 
pourrait  point  revoquer  en  doute  les  recits  qu’on  lit.  Je  ne  m’etonne 
nullement.  Monsieur,  que  messieurs  les  [word  carefully  obliterated] 
qui  ont  veu  votre  livre  I’ayent  dessine  comme  ils  on  fait  et  qu’ils 
I’ayent  juge  digne  d’etre  mis  entre  les  mains  d’un  grand  Roi  pour 
presenter  a ses  yeux  une  image  fidMe  de  nos  malheurs  et  lui  en 
donner  une  idee  naive,  sans  deguisement,  sans  exageration  et  sans 
artifice.  Pour  moi  qui  n’ai  ete  que  trop  temoin  d’une  partie  de  nos 
affaires  en  France,  je  n’ai  pu  les  voir  rapportees  comme  elles  le  sont 
dans  votre  ecrit  sans  admirer  votre  fidelite,  votre  diligence  et  votre 
travail  et  je  vous  avoue  que  je  suis  sorti  de  cette  lecture  tout 
plein  de  I’envie  de  voir  bientot  votre  manuscrit  rendu  public  par 
I’impression.  Dieu  vueille.  Monsieur,  vous  donner  assez  de  jours 
et  de  sante  pour  recueillir  les  fruits  que  vous  en  devez  attendre  et 
a moi  la  satisfaction  de  prendre  part  a votre  gloire  comme  etant. 

‘ Monsieur, 

‘ Votre  tres  humble  & tres  obeissant  serviteur, 

‘ Du  Bose. 

‘ A Monsieur, 

Monsieur  Tessereau, 

A LA  Hague.’ 
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As  regards  the  documents  commended  by  De  Laizement, 
who  had  formerly  been  minister  at  La  Kochelle,  Tessereau 
had  in  December  1688  and  January  1689  been  in  correspondence 
with  this  old  friend,  to  whom  he  had  submitted  his  work, 
receiving  a long  reply  (to  be  found  in  the  same  portfolio)  in 
wLich  De  Laizement  singled  out  the  curious  account  of  the 
theft  of  an  important  document  from  the  Abbe  de  Musi  and  the 
letters  of  the  Marquis  de  Venours  and  his  daughter,  notable 
figures  later  on  among  the  refugees,  as  especially  worthy  of 
notice  and  preservation,  saying  of  the  stolen  document, ' plus  il  y 
parait  du  venin  plus  on  le  doit  conserver.’  It  is  rather  surprising 
that  he  should  not  have  remembered  that  Jurieu  had  published 
the  Marquis’s  letter  in  1682  in  Les  Derniers  Ejjorts  de  V Innocence 
affiigee,  but  Jurieu’s  works  are  voluminous  and  he  printed  the 
letter  without  the  name  of  the  writer.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  Tessereau  did  not  get  it  from  him,  though  he  may  have  got 
it  from  Tessereau.  The  Marquis,  like  Tessereau,  appears  as  a 
refugee  in  England  in  1682.  He  had  arrived  early  in  that  year 
or  perhaps  late  in  1681.^  Benoit  in  preparing  his  great  work 
kid  down  certain  limits  to  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  con- 
fine himself  lest  his  detailed  account  of  the  progress  of  legisla- 
tion against  those  of  the  Eeformed  Eeligion  should  be  inter- 
rupted by  digressions  which  might  in  the  end  prove  wearisome 
to  his  readers.  He  made  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  topics 
thus  indicated  by  De  Laizement  and  devoted  twenty  pages  to 
the  Abbe,  but  contented  himself  with  giving  a single  page  to 
the  persecutions  described  in  the  lengthy  letters  of  the  Marquis 
and  his  daughter.  Finally,  his  accounts  of  the  doings  of 
Marillac  and  his  imitator,  De  Muin,  in  Poitou,  Saintonge  and 
Aunis  in  1681,  with  the  lists  of  the  persons  persecuted  by  them, 
given  at  the  end  of  his  work,  are  nothing  but  summaries  of  the 
information  collected  by  Tessereau  and  preserved  in  Marsh’s 
library.  It  is  therefore  abundantly  clear  that  the  work  which 
he  praised  so  highly  and  used  so  freely  is  still  to  be  seen  and 
merits  some  notice  of  its  history  and  contents. 

As  appears  from  these  papers,  Tessereau’s  original  intention 
was  to  produce  a work  to  be  entitled  Histoire  generale  de  la 
persecution  Jaite  contre  les  Bejormes  depuis  Vannee  1656  jusqu'd 

^ Schickler,  Les  Eglises  du  Refuge  en  Angleterre,  ii,  344. 
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la  revocation  de  VEdit  de  Nantes  par  celui  donne  a Fontainebleau 
au  mois  d'Octohre,  1685,  and  the  author  explains  his  reason  for 
starting  from  the  former  date  as  follows  : 

‘ Ceux  de  la  Religion  Reformee. . .renderent  aux  annees,  1649, 
1650,  1651  et  1652  des  services  si  considerables  a I’etat  durant  les 
guerres  civiles  qui  agiterent  alors  la  France  que  Sa  Majeste  en 
consideration  de  leur  fidelite,  dont  elle  avait  declare  publiquement 
avoir  lieu  d’etre  tres  contente  a ordonnee  par  sa  declaration  du 
21  Mai,  1652,  qu’elle  les  maintenait  dans  la  pleine  joiiissance  de 
I’Edit  de  Nantes  et  dans  I’exercice  publique  de  leur  religion.’ 

The  King  had  only  attained  his  legal  majority  a few  months 
before  the  issue  of  this  declaration.  It  was  bitterly  attacked 
at  the  Assembly  of  the  Clergy  in  1656  by  Louis  Henri  Gondrin, 
Archbishop  of  Sens,  who  styled  it  a work  of  darkness  {ouvrage  des 
tenehres),  and  in  spite  of  a vigorous  reply  published  anonymously 
by  Charles  Drelincourt,  His  Majesty  was  persuaded  to  revoke 
it  by  another  declaration  of  July  18  in  that  year.^  The  year 
1656  therefore  marks  a new  stage  in  the  history  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  and  Tessereau’s  original  idea  was,  as  he  explains, 
to  compile  from  the  material  which  he  had  collected,  a connected 
narrative  of  events  from  that  time  until  October  1685,  to  be 
followed  by  a separate  volume  which  was  to  contain  the  full 
text  of  all  the  documents  on  which  the  history  was  based. 
Two  chapters  of  the  work  were  to  have  been  devoted  to  the 
persecutions  in  Poitou,  Aunis  and  Saintonge.  This  intention 
was  never  carried  out,  and  instead  of  a history  supported  by 
proofs  we  have  first  un  avant-propos  servant  d’ introduction 
dealing  with  the  position  and  services  of  the  Huguenots  from 
1649  to  1656,  and  then  a series  of  documents  given  sometimes 
in  full  and  sometimes  in  an  abbreviated  form  with  comments 
which  are  often  illuminating.  The  collection  as  it  now  stands 
runs  to  over  eleven  hundred  pages  largely  in  Tessereau’s  hand, 
which  is  modern  in  form  and  fairly  legible  (though  not  so 
beautifully  clear  as  that  of  his  correspondent  De  Laizement), 
or  in  that  of  his  assistant,  who  may  be  conjectured  to  have  been 
a law  clerk,  as  his  writing  has  very  much  the  look  of  court-hand, 

’ Hist.  Ed.  Nantes,  iii  (1),  p.  203.  Vienot,  Hist,  de  la  Reforme  Fran^aise, 
ii,  358,  361. 
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and  like  it  has  an  appearance  of  simplicity  which,  to  the 
uninitiated,  proves  on  closer  acquaintance  to  he  very  fallacious. 
This  clerk  would  seem  to  have  remained  in  France  when 
Tessereau  left,  hut  one  document  in  his  writing,  a copy  of  a 
petition  from  the  Huguenots  of  St.  Hippolyte,  seems  to  have 
reached  his  master  a year  or  so  after  his  arrival  in  England. 
He  Laizement,  in  the  letter  to  which  I have  already  referred, 
while  praising  the  work  and  making  suggestions  as  to  amend- 
ments, which  w^ere,  however,  received  too  late  to  he  used, 
indicates  as  one  reason  for  its  publication  that  it  may  be  useful 
to  the  historian  of  the  times,  and  Tessereau  himself  prefaces 
the  most  important  part  of  his  collection,  that  relating  to  the 
persecutions  in  the  West,  with  the  statement  that  ‘ on  n’a  pas 
autre  dessein  que  de  recueiller  des  pieces  et  memoires  qui 
pouront  servir  a composer  une  histoire  plus  parfaite.’ 

This  proved  to  be  the  fate  of  his  papers  which,  as  already 
stated,  passed  into  Benoit’s  hands  on  his  death  in  1689.  It 
follows  that  the  first  question  to  be  asked  in  considering  the 
value  of  the  collection  is  how  far  the  material  has  been  ex- 
hausted by  Benoit.  The  prefaces  to  the  first  and  second  parts 
of  the  Histoire  de  VEdit  de  Nantes  give  a pretty  clear  idea  of  the 
method  he  adopted  in  making  use  of  the  information  supplied  to 
him  from  various  sources.  His  main  idea  was  to  speak  only  of 
the  way  in  which  the  Edict  was  observed  or  attacked.  He  recog- 
nised that  the  resolutions  and  petitions  presented  to  the  King 
or  his  Council  from  time  to  time  regarding  the  matters  dealt 
wdth  in  the  Edict  were  for  the  most  part  worthy  of  preservation, 
but  he  could  not  find  room  for  them  and  refers  his  readers  ^ 
to  Jurieu’s  book  Les  Berniers  Efforts  de  V Innocence  affligee  ; to 
two  works  by  Claude  Brousson  published  at  The  tiague  in  1684, 
L’Etat  des  Beformes  en  France  and  Apologie  du  Projet  des 
Beformes  en  France  ; to  the  life  of  Pierre  Du  Bose  by  Philippe 
Le  Gendre,  published  at  Eotterdam  in  1694,  a year  before  his 
own  third  volume,  and  to  other  works  which  he  does  not  name. 
As  his  object  w^as  to  set  forth  the  wrongs  done  to  the  Eeformed 
Church,  he  thought  it  more  to  the  point  to  produce  the  Arrets 
and  Declarations  which  authorised  those  wrongs,  than  the 
petitions  which  complained  of  them.  The  complaints  may  be 

^ Penultimate  paragraph  of  Preface  to  Part  III. 
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exaggerated,  but  the  public  acts  are  evidence  against  their 
authors  which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  Benoit  was  no  lawyer  and 
he  wisely  refrained  as  a rule  from  summarising  legal  documents. 
We  have  therefore  in  his  appendices  a long  array  of  decrees 
and  declarations  printed  in  full,  but  it  is  very  clear  that  it  is 
only  the  operative  part  of  these  documents  which  can  be  ac- 
cepted as  evidence  ; the  recitals  are  often  as  ill-informed  and 
one-sided  as  any  petition.  In  the  body  of  his  history  he  passed 
lightly  over  many  picturesque  details,  relying  on  the  fiery 
indignation  which  possessed  him  to  give  force  to  his  narrative  ; 
his  portrait  and  his  writings  alike  prove  him  to  have  been  very 
different  from  the  man  of  pacific  and  timid  character  whom  he 
seems  to  have  thought  himself  to  be,^  and  the  liberal  views 
both  in  politics  and  theology  shown  in  his  works  made  him 
bitterly  resentful  of  any  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  conscience. 

Tessereau,  being  a lawyer,  had  not  the  same  hesitation 
in  summarising  the  earlier  enactments  affecting  the  Eeformed 
Beligion,  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  his  papers,  but  to  Benoit’s 
appendices  and  to  other  collections  of  a like  kind  that  we  must 
turn  for  them.  On  the  other  hand  he  gives  the  full  text  of 
many  petitions  and  letters  which  Benoit  notices  very  briefly, 
and  seems  to  have  found  pleasure  in  recording  minor  incidents. 
It  is  to  our  advantage  that  he  never  found  time  to  revise  the 
papers  dealing  with  the  persecutions  in  the  West,  and  that  we 
thus  have  in  their  original  form  the  reports  which  he  intended 
to  work  into  a more  finished  history.  These  reports  came  to  him 
from  many  towns  and  districts,  including  Aulnay,  Baigneaux, 
Benet,  Boisragon,  Celle,  Chateauneuf,  Chatellerault,  Cheney, 
Chevreux,  Chize,  Civray,  Couhe,  Echire,  Exoudun,  Eontenay, 
Erancon,  Lusignan,  Mauze,  Melle,  Mougon,  Nyort,  Poitiers, 
Prailles,  Eochechouart,  Eom,  Salles,  S.  Christine,  St.  Gelais,  St. 
Maixent,  St.  Maxire,  St.  Sauvant,  Souche,  Venours  and  Vouille. 
His  Memoires  up  to  1681  may  then  be  taken  as  dealing  with 
matters  which  happened  to  come  within  his  personal  knowledge  ; 
the  papers  for  that  year  are  an  elaborate  collection  made  by 
him  on  the  spot  (a  letter  of  August  31,  1681,  from  the  Con- 
sistory of  Surgeres  tells  of  what  had  happened  depuis  votre 
depart),  presumably  not  merely  for  historical  purposes  but  to 

^ Haag,  sub  nom. 
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furnish  material  for  an  attack  on  those  responsible  for  the 
persecutions,  and  a comparison  of  their  contents  with  the 
careful  account  of  the  doings  in  Poitou  published  by  M.  N. 
Weiss  in  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  du  Protestantisme  Frangais 
for  1905  shows  how  much  may  still  be  gathered  from  the 
Memoires.  For  the  events  of  later  date  he  was  obliged,  he 
tells  us,  to  rely  altogether  on  official  sources,  though  that 
description  does  not  seem  to  apply  to  a long  letter  dated 
September  5,  1685,  from  Perigord,  recounting  the  sufferings 
of  those  of  the  Eeformed  Eeligion  in  that  district.  He  also 
made  in  this  connexion  free  use  of  such  books  as  Jurieu’s 
Beflexions  sur  la  cruelle  'persecution  que  souffre  VEglise  Beformee 
de  France.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  these  later  papers 
is  a Jactum,  something  like  an  answer  to  a bill  in  our  old 
Chancery  procedure,  in  defence  of  The  University  of  Saumur. 

Of  the  persecutions  in  Poitou  in  1681  Benoit  himself  says, 
‘ Je  ne  fais  ici  qu’un  abrege  fort  succinct  de  toutes  les  cruautes 
qui  furent  commises  dans  cette  province,’  but  he  appended  to 
his  account  a list  of  the  persons  persecuted  by  the  intendants 
Marillac  and  De  Muin.  The  reports  preserved  by  Tessereau 
which  contain  references  to  the  sufferings  of  most,  if  not  all, 
of  these  persons  give  a heartrending  picture  of  the  reign  of 
terror  set  up  by  these  two  men.  Jean  Morin,  Minister  at  Moeze, 
wrote  on  the  subject  to  his  friend  and  correspondent  in  Paris, 
M.  Poullion,  who  himself  visited  the  West  in  1685  with  messages 
for  M.  Morin  from  Bouhereau.^ 

M.  Morin’s  letter,  which  bears  date  September  29,  1681, 
runs  as  follows  : 

‘ M.  le  Gouverneur  de  Brouage  a assure  messieurs  Faure  et  David 
du  Charente  qu’ainsi : II  viendroit  ici  des  gens  dont  il  ne  seroit  pas 
le  maistre  et  qui  leurs  feroient  faire  par  force  ce  qu’ils  ne  vouloient 
pas  faire  d’amitie.  La  semaine  derniere  on  a tout  desole  a St. 
Laurent  et  a La  Eoche  et  au  milieu  de  la  paix  qu’on  nous  fait  esperer 
on  a traisne  les  gens  a la  messe.  On  commence  aujourdhuy  une 
mission  a Soubize  dont  le  pire  : On  fit  Samedy  payer  a Soubise  par 
corps  des  amandes  a Messieurs  de  Grace,  Panetier,  Emery  et  a la 
veuve  de  feu  M.  Eivet.  Le  commerce  devra  plus  ; on  ne  negotie 
plus  qu’a  voyager  en  Angleterre. 

^ Letter  to  Bouhereau  of  April  30,  1685,  in  Marsh’.s  library. 
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‘ On  vient  de  m’assurer  que  la  nuit  il  est  encore  parti  quelques 
traversiers  chargez  de  plusieurs  families  dont  celle  de  Guillot  d’icy 
est  du  nombre  et  votre  cousin  Jean  Hais  avec  sa  nouvelle  femme. 
Savary,  hoste  du  passage  de  la  Roche,  nous  a abandonnez  et,  sur  la 
declaration  qu’il  fit  qu’il  y avoit  chez  lui  des  hardes  apartenant  a 
M.  Dansay  et  a M.  Dupuy,  M.  ITntendant  s’en  est  saisi  et  ne  veut 
point  ordonner  qu’on  les  rendes  a moins  qu’on  ne  change. 

‘ On  publia  hier  au  soir  a Soubize  un  ban  au  son  du  tambour  qui 
vouloit  que  tous  les  gens  de  la  Religion  fussent  aujourdhuy  au 
sermon  a peine  de  dix  livres  d’amande.  Je  venoit  d’y  envoyer  pour 
avoir  quelques  deniers  qu’on  nous  a promis  mais  celui  qui  estoit 
charge  de  la  commission  n’a  pas  trouve  un  homme  de  la  Religion 
dans  le  lieu  ; les  femmes  sont  renfermees  et  les  portes  et  les  boutiques 
— tout  est  fermes,  M.  de  Chatelard  accompagne  de  quelques  uns 
fut  hier  au  Breuil  de  Marennes  et  pretextant  que  plusieurs  personnes 
avoient  promis  de  changer  de  Religion  il  les  fit  aller  par  force  a la 
messe.  Voila  comme  quoy  nous  avons  la  paix  dans  ces  quartiers 
et  comme  quoy  on  nous  laisse  jouir  de  la  liberte  de  conscience. 

‘ M.  rintendant  qui  vient  d’arriver  a Soubize  pour  y autoriser 
la  mission  du  pere  Aymar,  Jesuite,  entre  dans  les  maisons  comme 
chez  M.  Senat  pour  faire  aller  les  gens  au  sermon.’ 

Many  sought  abroad  the  peace  which  was  not  to  be  found 
at  home,  and  the  sufferings  of  some  of  those  who  fled  to  the 
ports  but  failed  to  find  ships  to  take  them  away  are  vividly 
described  in  a narrative,  submitted  by  a number  of  them  to 
the  consistory  of  La  Rochelle,  which  is  set  out  at  length  by 
Tessereau,  but  need  not  be  quoted  here,  as  it  is  also  given  by 
Jurieu  in  Les  Berniers  Efforts  de  V Innocence  affligee  (Amster- 
dam, 1682),  pp.  103-106.  Possibly  he  got  it  from  Tessereau 
as  well  as  the  letter  from  the  Marquis  de  Venours  quoted  in 
the  same  work.  De  Muin  found  himself  obliged  to  issue 
formal  orders  forbidding  departure,  thus  anticipating  by  more 
than  six  months  the  Royal  Declaration  of  May  18,  1682,^  on 
the  subject ; Tessereau  observes  that  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  stopped  persecuting  ‘ et  alors  pas  un  d’eux  aurait  asseure- 
ment  sorti  du  Royaume.’  Neither  small  nor  great  were  spared  ; 
in  some  cases  title  deeds  and  other  documents  of  the  greatest 
importance  were  destroyed  ; even  the  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tion suffered  so  much  by  the  disturbance  of  trade  and  the 

2 p 


1 No.  cxxx  in  Appendix  to  vol.  v of  Hist,  de  VEdit  de  Nantes. 
VOL.  XV.— NO.  4. 
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unrebuked  lawlessness  of  the  soldiery  that  they  joined  eagerly 
in  the  revolt  which  led  to  the  fall  of  the  tyrants. 

Among  those  specially  selected  by  Marillac  for  his  atten- 
tions was  Charles  Gourjault,  Marquis  de  Venours,  sometimes 
called  by  his  friends  le  Vieux  Marquis,  a hereditary  leader  of 
the  Protestants  in  Poitou  and  now  a man  of  seventy,  who  was 
not  protected  by  the  good  service  of  himself  and  his  family 
in  the  past  from  the  insolence  of  the  Intendant.  His  eldest 
son,^  also  styled  Marquis  according  to  the  French  custom, 
with  another  leading  Huguenot,  M.  Janure  de  les  Tortieres, 
had  been  deputed  to  wait  on  the  minister  Louvois  in  July  1681 
to  complain  of  the  persecutions  in  Poitou.  His  father  would 
appear  to  have  been  with  him  in  Paris  in  connexion  with 
this  mission,  which  did  not  meet  with  any  success.  Its 
reception  was  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the  character 
of  the  minister,  who  is  described  by  Benoit  (iv,  353)  as  one  ‘ qui 
semblait  fait  expres  pour  mortifier  les  gens  qui  avoient  affaire 
a lui.’  Mademoiselle  de  Venours  in  the  letter  which  follows 
plainly  expresses  her  opinion  that  it  was  this  futile  attempt  on 
the  part  of  her  brother  to  control  Marillac ’s  activities  which 
encouraged  him  to  make  the  chateau  and  farm  of  the  old  Marquis 
the  object  of  his  attack  in  the  following  September.  Venours 
is  in  the  parish  of  Rouille,  and  Marillac  began  by  issuing  an 
Ordonnance  on  September  9,  1681,  in  which  he  accused  the 
Marquis  and  his  younger  son,  who  was  living  with  him  (the 
eldest  being  still  in  Paris),  of  inciting  the  inhabitants  of  that 
parish  to  abandon  their  houses  and  remove  their  furniture  in 
order  to  avoid  billeting  and  ordered  both  him  and  his  son  to 
leave  the  parish.  The  Marquis  protested  against  the  charge, 
stating  that  he  had  not  visited  any  of  the  hamlets  in  the  parish 
since  his  return  from  Paris,  but  he  and  his  son  thought  it  best 
to  obey  the  order.  Marillac  thereupon  quartered  soldiers  in 
the  farm  buildings,  while  the  chateau  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Marquis’s  daughter,  Charlotte,  generally  styled  Mademoiselle 
de  Venours.  Tessereau  has  preserved  two  letters,  only  briefly 
noticed  by  Benoit,  one  from  the  Marquis  to  the  younger 
Ruvigny,  now  Deputy-General  of  the  Reformed  Church,  the 
other  from  his  daughter  to  her  elder  brother,  describing  the 
^ Haag,  vi,  341  ; Benoit,  iv,  483. 
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conduct  of  Marillac’s  agents.  The  Marquis’s  letter,  as  already 
mentioned,  has  been  printed  by  Jurieu  ; that  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Venours  runs  as  follows  : 

Venours. 

15  au  20  Septembre  1681. 

‘ Je  vous  ecrivis,  il  y a trois  jours,  Monsieur  mon  frere,  des 
emportemons  de  Monsieur  Pellerin  et  se  qu’il  fist  et  dit  au  Chasteau 
et  aujourdhuy  je  veux  bien  vous  aprendre  ce  qui  c’est  passe  du 
depuis.  Vous  saves  sans  douttes  que  Monsieur  I’intendant  a exille 
mon  pere  et  mon  frere  d’icy  par  une  Ordonnance  qui  leur  fut  signiffiee 
le  neufuiesme  de  ce  mois  et  quoy  qu’elle  aye  este  randue  sans  cause, 
sans  les  ouir  et  centre  toute  justice,  ils  y out  obey  et  se  sont  eloignez 
pour  qu’on  ne  les  accusent  pas  de  desobeissance.  Je  ne  say  pas  ou 
ils  sont  allez,  mais  je  say  bien  qu’ils  m’ont  laissee  dans  le  plus  grand 
embaras  du  monde,  je  suis  seule  dans  une  maison  environnee  de 
gens  de  guerres  qui  prennent  tout  se  qu’ils  trouvent  sans  se  cacher. 
Ils  viennent  jusqu’a  la  basse  cour  de  notre  Chasteau  que  je  n’oze 
fermer  depuis  que  cet  esleu  subdelegue  de  Monsieur  i’intendant  me 
menase  de  faire  enfoncer  les  portes  si  je  ne  les  tenoit  ouvertes  ; Ton 
a augmente  le  garnison  de  notre  mesnagerie.  II  y a depuis  Mecredy 
un  mareschal  des  logis  et  quatre  cavalliers  sans  ceux  qui  y vont  a 
toutte  heure  ; Ils  ont  mange  toute  la  volaille.  Le  subdelegue  leur 
a ordonne  de  faire  le  pis  qu’ils  pouront  et  nous  a menasses  de  nous 
exterminer,  tout  cela  vient  de  ce  que  vous  avez  porte  vos  plaintes 
a sa  Majeste  des  viollances  et  concussions  qu’ils  on  faites  en  cette 
province  depuis  cinq  on  six  mois.  Hier  au  matin  on  vient  me  dire 
que  le  dit  Pellerin  accompagne  de  quinze  ou  vingt  personnes  tant 
cavalliers  que  d’autres,  dont  il  a accoutume  a se  servir,  estoit  a 
notre  mesnagerie  qui  rompoit  les  portes  des  chambres,  des  greniers 
et  des  caves  et  ramassoit  tout  ce  qu’il  y avoit  pour  I’emporter,  et 
qu’il  menassoit  de  faire  chasser  tous  ceux  de  ceans  qui  y iroient  pour 
s’y  opposer,  qu’il  n’en  excepteroit  pas  les  personnes  de  notre  sexe. 
Cette  menace  joint  a sa  viollance  et  ses  emportements  que  j’ay 
desja  esprouves  m’empecherent  d’y  aller  et  m’obligerent  d’envoyer 
chercher  mon  cousin  de  la  Ralliere  qui  este  a Mauprie.  Il  vient  dans 
le  moment ; je  le  priay  de  dessendre  a notre  mesnagerie  et  de  prier 
cet  esleu  de  n’en  user  pas  centre  nous  avec  tant  de  cruaute  et  du 
moins  de  nous  apprendre  notre  pretendu  crime  et  de  nous  faire 
scavoir  en  virtu  de  quoy  il  nous  faisoit  tant  de  mal.  Il  y fut  et  le 
trouve  en  une  furie  extreme  qui  faisoit  transporter  tout  dans  une 
des  chambres.  Monsieur  de  la  Ralliere  luy  demanda  fort  civilement 
pourquoy  et  en  virtu  de  quoy  il  faisoit  tant  de  degast  dans  cette 
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maison  a quoy  le  subdelegue  luy  repondit  fort  rudement  je  le  fais 
de  la  part  du  Roy,  il  est  tout  puissant  dans  son  royaume  ; Monsieur 
rintendant  a le  mesme  pouvoir  dans  cette  province  et  moy  comme 
son  subdelegue  je  lay  aussy.”  “ Nous  n’avons  rien  a dire,”  repartit 
mon  cousin.  “ Sy  Tordre  de  sa  Majeste  ou  de  Monsieur  ITntendant 
porte  cela,  montrez  le  moi  s’il  vous  plaist  et  je  me  retirerez.”  “ Vous 
este  bien  insolent,”  repliqua  cet  Esleu,  “ de  me  demander  un  ordre  ; 
je  Tay  dans  ma  teste.”  Et  sur  ce  que  mon  cousin  luy  dit  qu’il 
luy  apprendroit  a niieux  parler  a un  homme  de  sa  qualite,  Pellerin 
tout  enrage  dit  a ses  gens  qu’on  se  saississe  de  cet  homme  ; au 
mesme  temps  un  Marechal  des  logis  et  quelques  cavalliers  se 
jetterent  fort  brutallement  sur  Monsieur  de  la  Ralliere  luy  osterent 
son  espee,  le  garderent  jusqu’a  ce  que  le  Prevost,  que  le  Sieur  Pellerin 
envoya  chercher  a Rouilly,  fust  arrive  entre  les  mains  de  qui  ils  le 
remirent  qui  I’emmena  avec  une  inhumanite  sans  exemple  dans  la 
prison  de  Saint  Maixant  sans  seulement  luy  voulloir  permettre  de 
manger  ny  a Messieurs  de  la  Villedieu  et  du  Mesnil  de  Taccom- 
pagner.  C’est  de  ces  deux  messieurs  que  j’ay  apris  ce  que  je  viens 
de  dire.  Un  des  ofiicier,  qui  malgre  les  ordres  qu’on  leur  eu  donne 
de  nous  maltraitter  nous  est  venu  voir  ce  matin  comme  en  cachette, 
m’a  confirme  la  chose  et  m’a  teraoigne  qu’il  a une  douleur  extreme 
^ non  seulement  du  mauvais  traitement  qu’on  nous  fait  sans  cesse 
mais  encore  de  la  cruaute  qu’on  exerce  contre  nos  paysans.  On  les 
menasse  et  par  force  on  les  fait  changer  de  religion  on  les  veut 
obliger  de  desister  et  on  fait  signer  a ceux  qui  changent  une  declara- 
tion qu’ils  ont  change  volontairement.  Votre  servante,  agee  de 
quatre  vingt  ans,  Michelle,  a este  cruellement  battue  parce  qu’elle 
n’a  pas  voulu  changer  de  religion.  Elle  a pourtant  eschappe  a 
ces  bourreaux  et  sy  tost  qu’elle  a este  sortye  de  notre  mesnagerye 
le  Mareschal  des  logis  y a fait  venir  une  createure  de  mechante  vie. 
Vous  voyez  a quel  chagrin  je  suis  exposee  de  ne  pouvoir  mettre  la 
teste  a la  fenestre  de  ma  chambre  sans  voir  une  maison  a vous  dont 
un  fait  un  lieu  de  debauche.  Monsieur  du  Bois  de  Luche  est  alle  a 
Saint  Maixant  pour  voir  Monsieur  de  la  Ralliere  mais  il  luy  a este 
impossible.  On  luy  a dit  que  Monsieur  I’lntendant  a donne  ordre 
de  le  garder  en  crime  d’estat  et  de  ne  le  laisser  parler  a personne. 
Toutes  les  personnes  de  la  Religion  de  cette  Province  sont  dans  une 
sy  grande  consternation  des  cruautez,  des  insultes  ou  des  viollances 
qu’on  exerce  contre  tons  ceux  qui  en  font  profession,  qu’une  partye 
en  desistent  et  la  plus  part  sont  resolus  de  quitter  a tout.  Pour 
moy  je  suis  dans  une  affliction  qui  n’est  pas  convenable  de  voir, 
mon  pere  a Page  de  soixante  et  dix  exille,  mon  frere  aussi  et  vous  a 
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Paris  et  moy  seule  menassee  a toute  heure  d’une  traittement  digue, 
non  pas  de  gens  de  notre  quallite,  mais  des  dernieres  creatures. 
Aussy  je  vous  assure  que  je  suis  resollue  de  faire  comme  bien  des 
personnes  de  me  retirer  sy  cesy  continue.  Je  I’aurois  desja  faite 
sans  I’attachement  que  j’ay  pour  vos  interez,  c’est  ce  qui  m’a  fait 
resoudre  d’attendre  que  vous  metiez  quelque  ordre  s’il  se  peu  au 
degats  et  au  maux  qu’on  nous  fait  et  parmy  tant  de  deplaisir  j’ay 
cette  consolation  d’avoir  trouve  occasion  de  vous  temoigner  que 
je  suis  votre  respec  ’ [here  copy  breaks  off]. 

The  particulars  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Boisragon  family, 
published  in  our  Proceedings  by  Sir  Henry  Layard  and  his 
daughter,  give  an  indication  of  the  sort  of  thing  anyone 
interested  in  persons  named  in  Benoit’s  list  may  expect  to  find 
in  these  Memoires,  which  recount  events  in  the  actual  words  of 
the  sufferers  or  in  long  letters  written  by  the  ministers  and 
eiders  of  the  different  congregations.  One  of  the  persons  whose 
sufferings  are  described  is  Jean  Migault,^  the  schoolmaster  of 
Moulay,  Mougon  and  Mauze,  whose  fuller  account  of  the  matter 
is  given  in  his  journal  discovered  and  published  by  M.  N.  Weiss 
in  1910.  Another  is  Barthelemi  Balaguier,  Minister  of  Aigue- 
fonde  in  the  diocese  of  Lavaur,  who  later  served  the  Noncon- 
formist French  Church  in  Dublin  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

Going  back  to  the  earlier  portion  of  the  Memoires,  the  most 
striking  episode,  and  that  noted  by  De  Laizement  as  most 
worthy  of  being  placed  on  record,  is  the  story  of  the  Abbe  de 
Musi — Benoit  seems  to  imply  that  the  title  was  assumed.^  The 
original  documents,  or  even  Benoit’s  long,  though  condensed, 
account  of  them,  bring  a vivid  picture  before  us.  The  Abbe, 
who  came  from  Dauphine,  was  employed  in  various  delicate 
matters  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris.  According  to  the  story, 
he  entertained  some  young  friends  one  evening  in  1675  and, 
having  supped  perhaps  too  well,  fell  asleep  in  his  chair.  A 
secret  agent  cannot  always  be  particular  in  the  choice  of  his 
associates,  and  the  young  friends  were  not  above  taking  the 
opportunity  of  examining  some  papers  which  lay  on  a table  in 
the  room  hoping,  they  said,  to  light  upon  some  scandal.  They 
were  greatly  surprised  to  find  a draft  in  the  Abbe’s  writing  of  an 
elaborate  project  for  the  conversion  of  the  Valleys  of  Pignerol 

1 Bull.  Prof.  FrauQ.,  1910,  p.  386.  ^ Nantes,  iii  (2),  31. 
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and  Briangon  to  the  Koman  Catholic  religion.  Kecognising 
the  importance  and  perhaps  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  docu- 
ment, the  young  men  promptly  carried  it  off  and  handed  it  over 
to  some  members  of  the  Keformed  Church  whose  names  are  not 
known.  These  in  their  turn  conveyed  it  to  Tessereau,  who  at 
once  communicated  its  contents  to  the  deputies  of  the  Eeformed 
Churches  who  were  then  in  Paris,  but  retained  the  original 
document,  which  may  still  be  seen  by  the  curious  among  his 
papers,  with  his  own  comments  on  it  in  the  handwriting  of  his 
clerk.  De  Musi  gives  an  outline  of  the  religious  history  of  the 
district  under  fifteen  heads  and  a summary  of  his  proposals 
under  eleven.  His  suggestions  and  Tessereau’s  observations, 
both  now  slightly  imperfect,  are  based  on  political  as  well  as 
religious  considerations,  but  they  have  been  so  well  sum- 
marised by  Benoit  ^ that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  so  again  in 
this  paper.  He  devotes  some  twenty  pages  to  the  subject,  but 
the  manuscript  runs  to  a hundred  and  would  doubtless  repay 
further  examination.  Tessereau’s  note  is  a good  example  of 
the  difficulty  of  his  clerk’s  hand,  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
more  carelessly  written  than  usual  and  may  have  been  dictated. 

Taking  the  collection  as  a whole,  it  is  quite  clear  that  it 
contains  a great  deal  that  is  not  in  the  Histoire  de  VEdit  de 
Nantes.  How  much  there  is  in  it  which  could  not  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  Huguenot  literature  of  the  period,  is  a question 
which  could  only  be  answered  by  a scholar  steeped  in  that 
literature.  The  letter  of  the  Marquis  de  Venours  and  the 
narrative  of  the  Poitevin  refugees  have  been  published,  as 
already  mentioned,  by  Jurieu.  The  last  general  petition  of  the 
Keformed  Churches  submitted  in  January  1685,  a few  months 
before  the  Revocation,  appears  as  an  appendix  to  Brousson’s 
Apologie  du  Projet  des  Reformes,  and  two  important  petitions 
of  1671  also  included  in  these  Memoires  are  given  in  Le  Gendre’s 
life  of  Du  Bose,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  Tessereau  records 
many  things  otherwise  unknown.  Omitting  printed  docu- 
ments which  are  probably,  but  by  no  means  certainly,  to  be 
found  elsewhere,  his  Memoires  contain  many  important  peti- 
tions and  several  letters  to  and  from  the  elder  Ruvigny  and 
others,  the  text  of  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  Benoit’s  work 

^ Hist.  Ed.  Nantes,  iv,  812  seq. 
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nor,  so  far  as  I can  see,  in  the  authorities  to  which  he  refers 
us  for  documents.  They  also  contain  Tessereau’s  comments 
on  the  persecution  as  it  grows  in  intensity  until  the  Kevocation 
is  reached.  There  are,  for  example,  observations  on  the 
principal  actors  in  the  events  in  the  West  in  1681.  These 
were  the  two  intendants,  holders  of  an  office,  which  had  been 
raised  in  power  and  rendered  independent  of  local  control  by 
Colbert  ^ for  fiscal  purposes.  They  began  by  using  the  methods 
of  the  tax  collector  in  dealing  with  the  recalcitrant  Huguenots, 
and  when  their  bailiffs  proved  unequal  to  the  task  called  in  the 
soldiers  to  help  them,  permitting  and  even  encouraging  a total 
relaxation  of  discipline,  and  thus  instituted  the  dragonnades, 
which  were  at  first  condemned  but  afterwards  adopted  by  the 
central  government. 

The  more  notorious  of  the  two,  Eene  de  Marillac,  was  a 
man  to  whom  it  fell  to  attempt  to  restore  the  fallen  fortunes  of 
a family  once  distinguished  in  the  public  service.^  While 
Claude  says  he  was  ‘ plus  propre  a etre  voleur  de  grand  chemin 
qu’intendant  de  province,’  Tessereau  does  not  appear  to 
question  his  fitness  for  the  appointment,  but  bitterly  resents 
his  unscrupulous  use  of  it  for  his  own  advancement,  condemning 
‘ les  moyens  dont  il  s’est  servi  pour  acquerir  le  titre  de  premier 
convertisseur  du  Koyaume,  titre  que  les  predicateurs  de 
Poitou  ont  eleve  par  dessus  St.  Paul  qui  n’a  jamais  entendu  la 
veritable  voie  de  convertir  les  peuples,’  a sarcasm  which  he 
afterwards  struck  out,  perhaps  because  it  too  clearly  resembled 
a well-known  passage  in  Jurieu’s  works.^  Tessereau  also  notes 
with  amused  contempt  his  desire  to  pose  as  a controversialist. 
Benoit  in  like  manner  attributes  his  zeal  for  conversion  to  his 
wish  de  faire  son  courts  Of  the  other,  Honore  Lucas  de  Muin, 
Tessereau  says  : 

‘ On  pent  dire  que  cette  homme  la  n’avait  aucunes  des  qualites 
propres  pour  exercer  un  emploi  de  cette  nature.  II  avait  des 
lumieres  de  I’esprit  fort  courtes,  violent  et  importe  autant  qu’on 
le  pent  etre,  ne  gardant  aucune  mesure  d’honnetete  ni  en  ses  actions 

^ G.  Hanotaux,  Origines  de  V Institution  de  Intendants. 

2 Weiss,  Histoire  des  Refugies  Protestants  (Paris,  1853),  i,  81. 

^ Les  Berniers  Efforts  de  V Innocence  affligee,  p.  82. 

* Hist.  Ed.  Nantes,  iv,  472. 
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ni  en  ses  paroles,  traitant  les  gens  avec  tant  d’indignite  quand  il 
s’agissoit  principalement  de  la  religion  qu’  on  n’entendait  sortir  de 
sa  bouche  que  de  paroles  infames  et  indignes  de  la  gravite  d’une 
personne  de  sa  caractere.’ 

While  Benoit  characterises  him  in  equally  strong  words  as 
‘ malin,  envieux,  importe,  insultant,’  and  adds,  ‘ II  perfectionna 
ce  que  Marillac  avait  commence  et  fit  voir  que  dans  la  per- 
secution comme  dans  les  autres  exercices  de  la  vie  ce  n’est  pas 
toujours  I’inventeur  qui  va  le  plus  loin.’  ^ 

Turning  from  men  to  measures,  we  find  Tessereau  explaining 
his  reasons  for  reporting  the  later  enactments  against  the 
Huguenots  in  full  in  a note  on  the  Edict  made  at  Versailles  in 
August  1684,  prohibiting  Ministers  from  serving  more  than 
three  years  in  one  place.  In  that  note  he  says  : 

‘ L’expositif  et  le  dispositif  de  cette  edit...contiennent,  I’un  des 
motifs  si  singuliers  et  I’autre  une  disposition  si  extraordinaire 
qu’on  a cm  etre  oblige  de  le  rapporter  ainsi  en  son  entier  et  Ton  se 
trouve  presque  oblige  de  faire  autant  pour  tous  les  autres  declara- 
tions et  arrets  qui  suivront  jusqu’a  la  revocation  de  TEdit  de  Nantes,’ 

while  of  the  Eevocation  itself  he  says  : 

‘ On  verra  les  motifs  dans  Fedit  meme  qui  sont  si  indignes  de 
leur  autbeur  que  s’ils  n’etaient  pas  couches  en  des  termes  aussi 
claires  qu’ils  sont  la  posterite  ne  voudrait  pas  croire  qu’un  grand 
prince,  petit  fils  d’un  autre  grand  prince  qu’il  a pris  pour  modele 
de  ses  actions  et  qui  trouvait  indigne  de  sa  majeste  d’avoir  autre 
chose  dans  le  coeur  et  autre  chose  dans  la  bouche,  eut  voulu  s’en 
servir  pour  tromper  et  abuser  pendant  un  si  long  temps  des  sujets 
a qui  il  ne  pent  rien  reprocher  que  la  religion  qu’ils  professaient  et 
qu’Henri  le  Grand  leur  avait  donne  la  permission  de  professer  tant 
pour  eux  que  pour  tous  ceux  qui  leur  succederont.’ 

It  only  remains  to  ask  the  question  : How  did  this  important 
collection  get  into  Archbishop  Marsh’s  library  ? Though 
there  is  no  evidence  on  the  subject  in  the  portfolios  themselves, 
an  answer  can  be  suggested  with  some  confidence.  Elie 
Bouhereau,  its  first  librarian,  though  many  years  younger 
than  Tessereau,  was  his  fellow  townsman  and  connected  with 

^ Hist.  Ed.  Nantes,  iii  (2),  302,  493. 
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him  by  marriage.  He  had  taken  refuge  in  England  in  January 
1686,  but  was  on  the  continent  again  from  1693  to  1697  and 
visited  Tessereau  on  his  deathbed  in  Rotterdam  in  the  former 
year.^  It  is  not  rash  to  assume  that  Benoit  had  received  the 
Memoires  from  De  Laizement,  who  knew  their  contents  and 
may  well  have  been  Tessereau’s  literary  executor.  The  final 
volumes  of  the  Histoire  de  VEdit  de  Nantes  had  been  published 
in  1695  and  the  two  portfolios  had  probably  been  handed  back 
to  De  Laizement  ; the  latter  was  a friend  of  Bouhereau,  whom 
he  describes  in  his  preface  to  Philippe  Vincent’s  little  book  on 
the  beginning  of  the  reformation  in  La  Rochelle  as  ‘ docteur  en 
medecine  dont  le  nom  est  en  benediction  dans  nos  eglises  ’ ; 
as  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  La  Rochelle 
at  the  time  of  the  Revocation,  he  must  have  been  a party  to  the 
arrangement  by  which  Bouhereau  was  authorised  to  convey 
the  records  of  that  Church  to  England  for  safe  custody,  and  may 
be  presumed  to  have  acted  on  the  view  that  he  could  not  take 
any  better  course  for  the  preservation  of  Tessereau’s  collection 
than  to  entrust  it  in  like  manner  to  Bouhereau,  whom  he  saw 
at  Leyden  on  his  way  back  to  England  in  December  1696.^ 
The  Church  records  were  returned  in  1862  to  La  Rochelle,  the 
Tessereau  papers  remain  in  the  library  ; they  have  not  been 
overlooked,  but  their  origin  and  consequent  value  have  been 
long  forgotten.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  they  well  deserve 
the  attention  of  some  competent  French  historian  such  as  Dr. 
Newport  White  wished  for  them,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
account  of  their  history  and  the  indications  and  examples  of 
their  contents  given  in  this  paper  may  induce  some  scholar 
duly  equipped  for  the  task  to  deal  with  them  in  detail. 


^ Bouhereau’s  Diary  in  Marsh’s  library. 


2 Bouhereau’s  Diary. 
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®u5uenot£^  anU  ^Suritan^^ 

By  Prof.  R.  B.  MOWAT,  M.A.,  D.Litt. 

History,  philosophy,  theology  have  the  same  aims — un- 
flinchingly to  pursue  the  truth,  to  trace  in  all  its  workings  the 
quenchless  spirit  of  man,  and  to  see  it  in  relation  to  all  existence, 
to  the  world,  to  the  universe.  In  their  studies  of  the  great 
roll  of  the  past,  the  historian,  the  philosopher,  and  the  theo- 
logian meet.  They  see  written  on  the  roll  the  eternal  verities — 
truth,  justice,  beauty,  unselfishness — among  much  that  is 
uncomely,  degrading,  false.  And  in  almost  every  age  and  in 
almost  every  land  there  is  one  type  of  man  or  woman,  one  cast 
of  mind  and  spirit,  which  has  pursued  or  grasped  those  eternal 
verities  with  unflagging  persistence  : the  type  represented  by 
the  Stoic  in  the  ancient  world,  the  ‘ saint  ’ in  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  Huguenot  and  Puritan  in  the  modern  world.  In  a pagan 
society  the  type  is  represented  by  Socrates,  Seneca,  Marcus 
Aurelius  ; in  early  Christian  society  by  Saint  Paul. 

Society  in  the  Middle  Ages,  though  marred  by  ignorance, 
lust,  and  cruelty,  retained  the  Christian  virtue  of  faith  and  the 
Stoic  virtue  of  asceticism ; and  to  these  it  added  something 
which  included  both  of  these  virtues  and  much  more  : chivalry. 
This  has  been  called  the  union  of  the  monastic  and  military 
ideals  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  knight  of  chivalry  had  to 
renounce  much,  but  he  had  not  to  live  in  a cloister.  He  lived 
in  the  world  a consecrated  life,  and  he  could  wear  and  wield 
the  sword  but  only  in  the  service  of  religion  and  justice. 

Chivalry,  however,  though  ascetic  and  religious,  was  stiU 
more  military.  It  was  the  armoured  knight  and  Crusader  who 
embodied  the  chivalric  ideal.  With  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  advent  of  Keform,  the  religious  motive  gained  the 
mastery. 

The  Keform  movement  was  partly  a reaction  against  the 
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materialism  which  had  been  prominent  in  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church  since  the  Babylonish  Captivity,  the  residence  of  the 
Popes  at  Avignon,  1309-1377.  The  brilliant  Italian  Kenais- 
sance,  which  had  a materialist  as  well  as  an  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  side,  proclaimed  to  all  the  world,  if  it  did  not  increase, 
the  materialism  of  the  Papacy.  Keform,  therefore,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  Church,  took  the  direction  of  a return 
to  primitive  simplicity,  the  simplicity  of  the  Early  Christian 
Church.  Thus  a kind  of  Puritanism  could  be  seen  developing 
within  the  Church,  but  it  was  naturally  strongest  outside 
among  the  Protestant  Keformers  who  could  most  easily  divest 
their  writings  of  all  the  colour  and  sensuous  imagery  of  the 
Koman  ritual  and  tradition.  This  reaction  against  outward 
splendour  in  religious  worship  harmonised  with  the  ideal  of 
personal  asceticism  which  appeals  more  or  less  to  nearly  every 
human  being  and  is  a fundamental  in  the  Puritan  character. 
The  ascetic  ideal  gave  to  those  men  and  women  who  joined  the 
Keformed  communion  a moral  stiffening  which  expressed  itself 
in  the  unadorned  speech,  the  deliberate  movements,  the  black 
broadcloth  clothes  and  straight  stiff-brimmed  hats  of  the  English 
Puritan  in  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  Age  and  of  the 
Huguenots  under  the  contemporary  Valois  and  Bourbons. 

Another  feature  of  the  Keform  movement,  in  addition  to 
the  ascetic  appeal,  was  the  restoration  of  private  judgment. 
Among  the  Lutherans  private  judgment  was  conceived  as  an 
inner  light,  a personal  faith  to  which  the  individual  attained 
through  his  own  meditation  and  by  which  in  the  end  he  would 
be  justified.  Among  the  followers  of  Calvin  private  judgment 
had  to  be  reconciled  with  a predestinarian  view  of  life  ; accord- 
ingly every  Calvinist  went  through  a period  of  spiritual  struggle 
and  anguish  until  he  came  to  the  conviction  that  he  was  saved, 
until  he  had  the  consciousness  of  salvation.  The  conviction 
was  arrived  at  by  such  men  and  women  after  a long  and  solitary 
voyage  of  spiritual  discovery,  and  was  an  act  of  will  as  well  as 
of  involuntary  perception.  Conversion  was  not  simply  the 
breaking  of  light  upon  the  soul ; it  was  the  final,  irrevocable 
choice  made  by  the  individual  after  being  buffeted  by  circum- 
stance and  tortured  by  thought.  From  this  inner,  personal 
struggle  emerged  the  reconciliation  of  predestination  and  free- 
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will  as  expounded  by  the  New  England  theologian,  Jonathan 
Edwards,  whose  intellectual  tradition  came  down  from  English 
and  French  sources,  from  Puritan  and  Huguenot  writers. 

That  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  greatest  of  American  theo- 
logians, found  his  source  in  Calvin’s  Institutes  is  well  known. 
Professor  Parrington  regards  this  fact  as  the  tragedy  of 
Edwards’s  career  ; for  the  inflexible  logic  of  Calvin  forced 
Edwards  into  a terrible  imprecatory  theology  which  was 
essentially  foreign  to  the  originally  sweet  and  mystical  nature 
of  the  Connecticut  thinker.  Yet  though  there  is,  as  Professor 
Parrington  writes,  pathos  and  irony  in  the  fate  of  Jonathan 
Edwards,  posterity  has  seen  the  good  in  his  theology  and  has 
rejected  the  excesses.  The  debt  of  the  United  States  to  Calvin 
remains  undeniable. 

The  history  of  the  Huguenot  "emigration  to  America  has 
been  written  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Baird.  Admiral  Coligny  had  a 
scheme  for  colonisation  a hundred  years  before  Colbert,  but  it 
was  after  the  Eevocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685  that 
the  chief  emigration  occurred.  Naturally  the  emigrants  went, 
for  the  most  part,  to  New  England  Puritan  colonies,  where  they 
found  congenial  religious,  social  and  political  institutions. 
There  was  something  like  another  Mayflower  expedition.  In 
September  1686,  a ship  entered  the  Massachusetts  port  of 
Salem,  carrying  a company  of  Huguenots.  They  were  kindly 
received.  A large  house  was  put  at  their  disposal  as  a tem- 
porary shelter.  For  the  next  two  years  the  monthly  ship  that 
came  to  Salem  or  Boston  from  London  brought  Huguenot 
families  in  their  company.  A hundred  and  fifty  families  have 
been  traced,  but  Dr.  Baird  believes  that  the  number  was 
larger.  Some  took  to  manufacture,  some  to  farming.  For 
about  thirty  years  the  Huguenots  of  Boston  worshipped  in  the 
famous  Latin  School  of  the  city  which,  of  course,  had  no  classes 
receiving  instruction  on  Sundays.  The  Boston  Puritans 
occasionally  attended  the  Huguenot  service,  but  they  found 
it — plain  though  it  might  seem  in  our  eyes — rather  too  liturgical 
and  ritualistic  for  their  taste.  Nevertheless,  the  celebrated 
Cotton  Mather,  not  a particularly  tolerant  man,  respected  the 
Huguenot  community  and  advised  his  people  not  to  fail  in 
respect  towards  it.  A standing  memorial  of  the  Huguenots  in 
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Boston  is  the  famous  old  town  hall,  called  Faneuil  Hall,  pre- 
sented by  Peter  Faneuil  to  Boston  in  1740.  It  was  the  centre 
of  Boston’s  political  life  at  the  time  of  the  American  Kevolution 
and  has  been  called  ‘ the  cradle  of  American  liberty.’  ^ Governor 
James  Baudouin,  the  grandson  of  Pierre  Baudouin,  one  of  the 
original  Huguenot  emigrants,  is  commemorated  in  Baudouin 
College,  Massachusetts. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  the  great  age  of  English 
Puritanism,  and  John  Bunyan  stands  out  as  its  most  representa- 
tive man.  It  is  true,  as  Edward  Dowden  has  remarked,  that 
he  was  much  more  than  this.  ‘ To  consider  Bunyan  merely 
as  a representative  of  English  Puritanism  or  Nonconformity 
in  the  second  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  would  be  to  do 
an  injustice  to  his  genius  and  his  work.’  ^ It  is  the  glory  of 
English  Puritanism  not  only  that  it  stood  for  a particular 
lofty  type  of  Christian  character,  but  that  it  also  created 
imperishable  monuments  of  English  literature.  Nor  was  the 
Puritan  character,  its  stoicism,  its  contempt  of  vain  trappings, 
its  sometimes  harsh  realism,  incompatible  with  poetry  and 
song.  Macaulay’s  description  of  Milton’s  gift  will  be 
remembered  : 

‘ His  poetry  acts  like  an  incantation.  Its  merit  lies  less  in  its 
obvious  meaning  than  in  its  occult  power.  There  would  seem  at 
first  sight  to  be  no  more  in  his  words  than  in  other  words.  But 
they  are  words  of  enchantment.  No  sooner  are  they  pronounced 
than  the  past  is  present  and  the  distant  near.  New  forms  of  beauty 
start  at  once  into  existence,  and  all  the  burial  places  of  memory 
give  up  their  dead.’ 

Macaulay,  however,  will  not  allow  that  Milton  was  a typical 
Puritan  ; but  there  is  no  doubt  about  Bunyan.  He  had  trailed 
a pike  in  the  Parliamentary  army.  He  had  wrestled  in  mind 
and  spirit  with  the  devil,  had  felt  the  peril  of  damnation,  and 
had  won  through  to  the  conviction  of  salvation  as  he  tells  in 
Grace  Abounding,  And  in  The  Pilgrhn’s  Progress  he  gave  the 
whole  Puritan  view  of  life  : the  pleasant  world,  beset  with 
snares  and  temptation  ; Vanity  Fair,  the  Delectable  Mountains  ; 

1 C.  W.  Baird,  History  of  the  Huguenot  Emigration  to  America,  ii,  247. 

2 E.  Dowden,  Puritan  and  Anglican  (1900),  p.  233. 
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the  pilgrim  going  steadily  on  his  way,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
unseen — life,  life,  eternal  life — yet  himself  not  insensible  to 
the  activities  and  humour  of  everyday  society.  At  the  dark 
river  Mr.  Valiant-f or- truth  pronounces  the  epitaph  of  a Puritan  : 

‘ I am  going  to  my  Father’s  ; and  though  with  great  difficulty 
I got  hither,  yet  now  I do  not  repent  me  of  all  the  trouble  I have  been 
at  to  arrive  where  I am.  My  sword  I give  to  him  that  shall  succeed 
me  in  my  pilgrimage,  and  my  courage  and  skill  to  him  that  can  get 
it.  My  marks  and  scars  I carry  with  me,  to  be  a witness  for  me, 
that  I have  fought  his  battle  who  now  will  be  my  rewarder.  . . .’ 

‘ So  he  passed  over,  and  all  the  trumpets  sounded  for 
him  on  the  other  side.’  The  Pilgrim's  Progress  is  a lofty 
religious  work  ; it  is  also  a human  book.  Edward  Dowden 
has  called  it  ‘ the  Divina  Commedia  of  Puritanism.’ 

Although  the  title  of  this  paper  is  Huguenots  and  Puritans 
and  the  Puritan  has  been  spoken  of  as  if  he  were  English,  the 
truth  is  that  he  and  the  Huguenot  are  the  same.  The 
Huguenots  were  the  French  Puritans,  and  they  arose  in  the 
same  circumstances  as  produced  their  English  colleagues. 
They  arose  out  of  the  Keform  movement ; they  were  inspired  by 
disgust  of  French  society  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  laxest, 
most  dissolute  period  of  French  history,  the  period  when  vice 
appeared  in  all  its  ugliness,  without  polish,  without  any  attempt 
at  refinement.  Like  the  Keformers  everywhere,  too,  repelled 
by  the  superstitions  and  (as  it  seemed  to  them)  idolatrous 
imagery  of  the  contemporary  Koman  Church  in  France,  the 
Huguenots  harked  back  to  the  simplicity  of  the  Early  Christian 
Church  and  looked  for  inspiration  to  the  unadorned  story  of 
the  Gospels.  Psalm-singing,  praying,  Bible-reading,  preaching 
was  the  simple  order  of  their  service,  as  it  was  of  the  Puritans 
in  England.  Their  life  was  hard,  the  persecution  against  them 
absolutely  relentless.  Among  the  worldly  French  nobility 
the  Huguenot  appeal  was  the  appeal  of  asceticism,  the  perennial 
call  to  renounce,  endure,  strive. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  two  peoples  with  so  deeply 
marked  individuality  as  the  English  and  the  French — especially 
the  French — would,  even  when  they  were  both  Puritan,  pro- 
duce the  same  types  of  men.  The  Huguenots  had  no  Milton, 
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no  Bunyan  ; the  English  Puritans  had  no  Calvin,  nor  yet  a 
Coligny,  though  John  Hampden  comes  near  to  him. 

Calvin  is  the  most  majestic  genius  that  Eeform  produced. 
Intellectually  he  stands  out  head  and  shoulders  above  his 
contemporaries — a fact  justly  represented  in  the  impressive 
Reformation  monument  in  the  garden  behind  the  Cathedral 
at  Geneva,  where  Calvin’s  colossal  figure  dominates  the  whole 
group.  His  Institutes  are  the  basis  of  Puritan,  as  distinct  from 
general  Protestant,  theology.  He  had  little  or  no  effect  upon 
Anglicanism,  none  at  all  upon  High  Anglicanism.  In  Germany 
opinion  in  reformed  circles  tended  to  agree  with  Luther  and 
the  policy  of  conformity  with  the  ‘ Prince.’  The  Reformation, 
by  destroying  the  theoretical  Papal  supremacy,  had  given  rise 
instead  to  the  omnipotence  of  the  civil  power.  ‘ The  new 
Messiah  is  the  king.’  Head  of  the  State,  head  of  the  Church, 
the  king,  as  John  Richard  Green  expressed  it,  stood  forth  ‘ in 
lonely  grandeur.’ 

Puritanism  revolted  against  this  deification  of  the  civil 
power.  The  magistracy  and  the  ministry  were,  in  the  Puritan 
view,  separate,  even  if  it  were  not  always  easy  to  distinguish 
between  their  sphere  of  action.  Calvin’s  religious  and  political 
philosophy  left  no  room  for  the  deification  of  the  State  or  for 
any  claim  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  absolute  control  of  the 
mind  and  will  of  the  individual.  In  his  philosophy  the  magis- 
tracy exercised  civil  power,  with  the  guidance  of  the  ministry, 
and  subject  to  the  inflexible  distinction  between  right  and 
wrong  which  the  ministry  upheld.  This  system  is  the  opposite 
of  what  was  later  called  Erastianism,  the  directing  of  the  Church 
by  the  State.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  put  the  Church 
at  the  head  of  the  State.  Geneva,  even  when  Calvin  was  at 
the  height  of  his  influence  there,  was  no  theocracy  ; the  Re- 
former himself,  once  Servetus  had  been  condemned,  could  not 
obtain  for  the  magistracy  a mitigation  of  the  method  of  execu- 
tion. Yet  though  the  State  was  not  the  mere  mouthpiece  and 
servant  of  the  Church,  in  Calvinist  theory,  it  could,  on  the 
other  hand,  claim  no  absolute  power.  How  in  the  last  resort 
the  relations  of  Church  and  State  are  to  be  settled  ; who  is  to 
occupy  that  debatable  ground  where  imperative  State-interest 
and  the  Church’s  unvarying  standard  of  right  and  wrong  seem 
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to  come  into  conflict,  is  a problem  which  has  baffled  men’s 
minds  since  the  days  of  the  Hebrew  prophets. 

Calvin  pointed  to  the  way  of  settlement ; and  indeed 
worked  it  out  clearly  enough.  It  was  to  be  through  representa- 
tive institutions.  His  system  of  Church  government,  as  put 
into  practice  in  the  Huguenot  communities  of  France,  in 
Geneva,  in  English  and  Scottish  Presbyterianism,  provided 
for  a series  of  representative  assemblies,  called  in  Scotland  the 
Kirk  Session,  the  Presbytery,  the  Provincial  Synod,  and  finally, 
at  the  top,  the  General  Assembly.  As  the  ministry  and  the 
laity  alike  participated  in  these  representative  assemblies, 
their  ideas  were  bound  to  be  harmonised  through  discussion, 
persuasion,  debate.  Church  and  State  could  scarcely  come 
into  conflict  when  they  met  regularly  in  joint  conference, 
beginning  with  the  parish  and  going  up  to  a nation-wide 
assembly.  Calvin  is  the  apostle  of  sane  democracy — reasonable, 
moderate,  disciplined,  and  is  thus  in  effect  the  founder  of  the 
Puritan  commonwealths  in  England  and  in  New  England. 

Coligny  is  the  Huguenot  man  of  action,  and  the  ideal  of  the 
Puritan  soldier.  The  defender  of  St.  Quentin  had  all  the 
world  before  him  when  he  renounced  worldly  honours  for  the 
sake  of  Keform  to  which  his  meditations  as  a prisoner  of  war 
had  led  him.  He  was  still  only  forty  years  old,  the  second 
soldier  (Francis  Duke  of  Guise,  the  conqueror  of  Calais,  was 
the  first)  in  France.  He  could  look  forward  to  becoming 
marshal,  governor  of  a province,  leading  man  at  court,  in 
camp,  in  council,  of  the  great  Valois  kingdom.  To  the  Puritan, 
however,  these  honours  were  nothing,  once  he  had  gone  through 
the  religious  experience  called  conversion.  After  intense 
inward  struggle,  the  light  is  seen,  the  conviction  of  salvation  is 
attained,  and  the  strait  and  narrow  way  to  the  gate  is  in- 
escapably marked  out.  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  inflexible  soldier 
of  ‘ Independency,’  the  inflexible  opponent  of  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, prelacy  and  Spain,  passed  through  the  same  experience. 
Coligny,  too,  had  precisely  this  consciousness  of  consecration,  of 
inescapable  duty  to  combat  the  encroachment  of  royal  govern- 
ment upon  the  freedom  of  the  spirit,  to  combat  the  wealthy  and 
corrupt  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  which  was  attempting  to  set  up 
an  Inquisition  in  France,  and  to  beat  back  the  Colossus  of  Spain 
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that  was  casting  its  shadow  over  all  Western  Europe.  Coligny’s 
contemporary  biographer  has  left  a description  of  the  great 
Puritan  Frenchman’s  daily  way  of  life  in  the  mansion  of 
Chatillon-sur-Loing  ; it  would  serve  equally  well  to  describe 
life  in  almost  any  Puritan  mansion  in  seventeenth-century 
England  : 

‘As  soon  as  he  had  risen  from  bed,  which  was  always  at  an  early 
hour,  putting  on  his  morning-gown  and  kneeling,  as  did  those  who 
were  with  him,  he  himself  prayed  in  the  form  which  is  customary 
with  the  churches  of  France.  After  this,  while  waiting  for  the 
commencement  of  the  sermon,  which  was  delivered  on  alternate 
days,  accompanied  with  psalmody,  he  gave  audience  to  the  deputies 
of  the  churches  who  were  sent  to  him,  or  devoted  the  time  to  public 
business.  This  he  resumed  for  a while  after  the  service  was  over, 
until  the  hour  for  dinner.  When  that  was  come,  such  of  his  domestic 
servants  as  were  not  prevented  by  necessary  engagements  elsewhere, 
met  in  the  hall  where  the  table  was  spread,  standing  by  which  with 
his  wife  at  his  side,  if  there  had  been  no  preaching  service,  he  engaged 
with  them  in  singing  a psalm,  and  then  the  ordinary  blessing  was 
said. 

‘ On  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  rising  and  standing  with  his  wife 
and  the  rest  of  the  company,  he  either  returned  thanks  himself  or 
called  on  his  minister  to  do  so.  Such,  also,  was  his  practice  at  supper, 
and,  finding  that  the  members  of  his  household  could  not,  without 
much  discomfort,  attend  prayers  so  late  as  at  bed- time — an  hour, 
besides,  which  the  diversity  of  his  occupations  prevented  from  being 
regularly  fixed — his  orders  were  that,  so  soon  as  supper  was  over, 
a psalm  should  be  sung  and  prayer  offered.  It  cannot  be  told  how 
many  of  the  French  nobility  began  to  establish  this  religious  order 
in  their  own  families,  after  the  example  of  the  admiral,  who  used 
often  to  exhort  them  to  the  practice  of  true  piety,  and  to  warn  them 
that  it  was  not  enough  for  the  father  of  a family  to  live  a holy  and 
religious  life,  if  he  did  not  by  his  example  bring  all  his  people  to  the 
same  rule. 

‘ On  the  approach  of  the  time  for  the  celebration  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  calling  together  all  the  members  of  his  household,  he  told 
them  that  he  had  to  render  an  account  to  God,  not  only  of  his  own 
life,  but  also  of  his  behaviour,  and  reconciled  such  of  them  as  might 
have  had  differences.  . . . 

‘ Moreover  he  regarded  the  institution  of  colleges  for  youth  and 
of  schools  for  the  instruction  of  children,  as  a singular  benefit  from 
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God,  and  called  the  school  a seminary  of  the  church,  an  apprentice- 
ship of  piety  ; holding  that  ignorance  of  letters  had  introduced  into 
both  church  and  state  that  thick  darkness  in  which  the  tyranny  of 
the  Pope  had  had  its  birth  and  increase.  . . . This  conviction  led 
him  to  lay  out  a large  sum  in  building  a college  at  Chatillon,  and 
there  he  maintained  three  very  learned  professors  of  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin,  respectively,  and  a number  of  students.’ 

In  the  eighteenth  century  the  influence  of  Puritanism 
declined  : the  ‘ Age  of  Keason  ’ was  not  favourable  to  it. 
Not  that  Keason  and  Puritanism  are  incompatible  in  them- 
selves, but  the  sceptical,  secular  outlook  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  gentry  was  not  favourable  to  a view  of  life  which  was 
both  deeply  religious  and  essentially,  though  not  morbidly, 
ascetic.  Only  in  Geneva  and  New  England  did  Puritanism 
continue  to  flourish — the  one  drawing  its  inspiration  from  the 
French  source,  the  other  from  the  English.  In  Geneva,  and 
indeed  in  all  French  Switzerland,  the  Puritan  outlook  still 
fashioned  life  as  it  had  done  a century  earlier  at  La  Rochelle, 
London,  or  Norwich.  D’Alembert,  in  a celebrated  article  in  the 
Encyclopedie,  fell  foul  of  Jean- Jacques  Rousseau  for  writing  that 
Geneva  ought  to  have  a theatre.  The  article  produced  an 
equally  celebrated  reply : Rousseau’s  Letter  on  Spectacles. 

To  read  it  now  is  to  recall  the  tirades  of  the  English  Puritans 
against  the  theatre  under  Charles  I,  tirades  like  Prynne’s 
Histrio-Mastix.  Edward  Gibbon,  having  been  converted  while 
an  undergraduate  at  Oxford  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
was  sent  by  his  father  to  one  of  the  few  places  where  Protestant 
doctrine,  Puritan  morality,  and  the  higher  education  could 
all  be  found  together  even  in  the  eighteenth  century.  This 
place  was  Lausanne,  the  twin-city,  with  Geneva,  of  eighteenth- 
century  Huguenotism — the  kind  of  life  which  the  softly  reared, 
wealthy  youth  found  in  the  minister  Pavilliard’s  household  was 
a surprise,  though  he  accepted  it  with  remarkable  equanimity  : 
a room  without  a fire  for  him  to  study  in,  plain  dishes  served 
at  table,  serious  discussions  on  religion  and  morality,  dis- 
ciplined instruction  in  grammar  and  literature,  a meagre 
monthly  ration  of  pocket  money.  Puritanism  at  Lausanne, 
however,  was  not  all  devotion  and  instruction  and  Spartan 
living.  It  was  heightened  by  the  grace  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  French  genius.  Lausanne  had  not  lost  the  tradition  of 
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the  salon.  The  comfortable  bourgeois  families  had  a charming 
social  life  among  themselves  : evening  parties,  literary  societies, 
picnics  by  the  lakeside  and  in  the  valleys  behind  the  city. 
The  young  Gibbon,  after  being  reconverted  to  the  Protestant 
faith  by  his  good  tutor,  Pavilliard,  fell  in  love,  though  not  so 
precipitately  as  to  destroy  his  peace  of  mind,  with  Susanne 
Curchod,  the  daughter  of  the  Protestant  pastor  of  Grassy. 
The  engagement  lasted  for  about  five  years  and  was  then 
broken  off  by  Gibbon.  The  clever  and  high-spirited  girl 
married  Jacques  Necker  of  Geneva,  confidential  clerk  and  later 
partner  in  the  bank  of  Thellusson,  and  subsequently  chief 
minister  of  France  in  the  last  years  of  the  ancien  regime. 
Jacques  Necker  was  a worthy  representative  of  the  Huguenot- 
Puritan  tradition.  His  immense  wealth  in  no  way  altered  his 
simple  character,  nor  indeed  that  of  his  more  lively  wife.  In 
his  great  house  in  Paris,  in  his  high  office  of  the  Controle- 
Generale,  he  was  always  the  same — serious,  dutiful,  inclined  to 
be  preoccupied  with  his  responsibilities,  kindly  in  society,  yet 
just  a little  giving  the  impression  of  being  apart  from  those 
mundane  amusements,  though  not  unsympathetic  with  them. 
Madame  Necker,  however,  with  the  unfailing  tact  of  the  clever 
Frenchwoman,  maintained  a salon,  so  admirably  described  in 
Comte  d’Haussonville’s  book,  which  showed  witty  and  cultured 
Parisian  society  at  its  best ; it  was  the  salon  of  a great  Huguenot 
lady  in  the  very  mondaine  Paris  before  the  Revolution.  Gibbon 
was  a frequent  visitor  at  Madame  Necker ’s  salon,  for  the  friend- 
ship between  him  and  his  one-time  fiancee  lasted  as  long  as 
life  endured. 

If  the  point  of  view  taken  in  this  paper  is  correct — namely, 
that  Huguenotism  was  only  the  French  manifestation  of  a 
common  European  movement  generally  called  Puritanism — 
the  question  may  be  asked.  How  would  France  have  developed  if 
all  the  French  people  had  become  Huguenot  ? The  discussion 
of  ‘ might-have-beens  ’ is  rather  a futile  pursuit  and  in  general 
is  best  avoided.  In  this  case,  however,  the  temptation  for  the 
historian  to  consider  what  might  have  been  is  particularly 
strong.  For  the  French  are  an  interesting  people  with  a 
coherent  history.  They  have  strongly  marked  characteristics. 
Their  path  through  the  world  has  been  strewn  with  thorns  and 
flowers — thorns  of  trial  and  struggle,  flowers  of  civilisation. 
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The  study  of  history  does  not  confirm  the  reputation  which 
the  French  at  any  rate  used  to  have,  say  in  the  Victorian  Age, 
of  being  light-hearted  and  worldly.  In  the  later  Eoman 
Empire  and  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  the  Christian  Church  had 
no  more  devoted  adherents  than  the  ‘ Gallo-Eomans  ’ or 
French.  From  the  end  of  the  eleventh  to  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  centuries  the  French  were  Europe’s  Crusaders.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  it  was  in  France  that  the  stern  doctrine 
and  moral  system  of  Calvin  was  thought  out.  The  Huguenots 
with  their  Bible-reading,  their  psalm-singing,  their  exhortations, 
and  their  belted  sword  for  the  defence  of  their  faith,  were 
eighty  years  in  advance  of  Cromwell’s  Ironsides.  In  their 
dignity  and  sobriety,  their  community-spirit,  their  solemn 
sense  of  duty  and  devotion,  their  moral  elevation,  they  antici- 
pated all  the  best  characteristics  of  the  English  Puritans  of 
the  seventeenth  century. 

The  Huguenots,  however,  never  included  the  whole  French 
people.  Had  they  done  so,  perhaps  France  would  have  con- 
quered the  whole  world.  The  French  in  the  late  seventeenth 
century  were  in  many  respects  the  great  civilisers  of  Europe. 
Their  literary  standard,  their  distinction  of  manner,  their  wit, 
their  architecture,  were  recognised  as  pre-eminent  through  the 
Continent.  If  with  all  their  other  talents,  graces  and  qualities, 
the  whole  French  people  in  the  age  of  Louis  XIV  had  gone 
completely  over  to  the  Huguenot  way  of  life,  they  would  surely 
have  been  irresistible.  I do  not  mean  that  they  would  have 
overcome  the  whole  world  by  force  of  arms,  though  the  vaulting 
ambition  of  a Louis  XIV  or  a Napoleon  might  have  induced 
them  to  try  ; but  they  might  have  converted  the  whole  of 
Western  Europe  to  John  Calvin’s  religious-political  ideal  of  a 
Christian  republic  of  independent  and  free  peoples.  If  the 
tide  of  the  world’s  sea  of  troubles  has  now  brought  together  the 
English  and  French  in  common  tasks  and  collaboration,  it 
may  be  that  the  strain  of  Puritanism  in  each  people  is  one  of 
the  elements  of  their  mutual  understanding.  It  is  a strain 
shared  not  only  by  the  English  and  French  but  also  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  whose  New  England  Commonwealth 
was  cradled  in  Calvinism. 
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l^uguenot^  m\h  tijt 

By  E.  CHARLES  EACHE. 

Mr.  President,  Brother  and  Sister  Fellows  of  the 

Huguenot  Society, — 

It  requires  some  temerity  on  my  part  to  read  a paper  before 
so  learned  a body  as  yourselves,  and  I feel  some  diffidence  in 
addressing  you,  especially  on  a subject  which  is  rather  apart 
from  the  scope  of  your  usual  proceedings,  and  one  which  may 
have  little  or  perhaps  no  interest  whatever  to  any  of  you. 

Still,  having  fortified  yourselves  with  the  Huguenot  dinner, 
you  may  treat  me  with  kindness  and  consideration,  or  perhaps 
go  to  sleep,  a habit  of  which  I have  myself  been  accused  on 
similar  occasions. 

The  subject  which  I had  chosen  was  ‘ The  Connexion 
between  the  Huguenots  and  the  Stage,’  a title  I have  modified 
to  ‘ Huguenots  and  the  Stage,’  for  reasons  which  you  will 
presently  appreciate. 

Now  we  and  our  forefathers  have  been  French  Protestants, 
and  I am  told  by  Professor  Grant  ^ that  ‘ French  Protestantism 
is  Calvinism,’  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  and  his  scheme  of  life 
having  been  adopted  by  the  Huguenots.  This  is  confirmed  at 
the  present  day,  for  if  you  attend  the  Memorial  and  Oecumenical 
Services  at  the  French  Protestant  Church  in  Soho  Square,  the 
service  paper  will  be  decorated  on  the  front  page  with  a portrait 
of  Jean  Calvin. 

Consequently  the  tone  of  life  of  the  Huguenots  in  France 
was  of  a sombre  and  severe  type.  Instrumental  music  was  not 
allowed  in  their  religious  services.  The  Keformers  of  French 
and  Dutch  origin  did  not  appreciate  any  aesthetic  form  of 
worship.  Erasmus  could  not  bear  Church  music  ^ — Luther, 

^ A.  J.  Grant,  The  Huguenots  (Home  University  Library,  1934). 

2 Edith  Sichel,  The  Renaissance  (Home  University  Library,  1914). 
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on  the  other  hand,  in  Germany,  having  tasted  the  pleasures  of 
wine,  women  and  song,  did  compose  ‘ Chorales  ’ and  produce 
more  or  less  cheerful  hymns. 

Dancing,  an  art  which  has  always  been  intimately  connected 
with  the  stage  from  the  earliest  times,  was  strictly  forbidden 
even  at  social  functions,  such  as  weddings,  and  was  dis- 
countenanced at  any  time. 

There  is  a book  entitled  A View  oj  Fraunce}  written  in  1598 
and  published  in  England  in  1604,  in  which  the  author,  Robert 
Allington,  a Norfolk  schoolmaster  who  had  made  a tour  in 
France,  remarks  that  the  French  people  delighted  in  dancing, 
but  that  they  of  the  Reformed  Religion  were  not  permitted 
to  dance,  this  being  an  exercise  against  which  their  strait- 
laced ministers  much  inveighed,  _ and  had  it  not  been  for 
this,  many  Catholics  would  have  turned  to  the  Reformed 
Religion. 

Strict  sobriety  of  dress  and  demeanour  were  matters  of 
serious  importance.  It  was  related  that  Madame  du  Plessy- 
Mornay  vras  refused  communion  by  the  Pastor  of  Berault  in 
rMontauban  until  she  removed  certain  wires  from  her  hair. 
These  she  used  simply  to  keep  it  in  place.  (This  was  in  the  days 
when  shingling  was  unknown.)  She  appealed  to  Henry  of 
Navarre  on  the  matter,  and  it  is  said  he  found  some  amusement 
when  he  consulted  his  mistress,  Gabrielle  D’Estrees,  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Buckle,^  in  his  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe,  quotes 
from  Quicke’s  Synodicon  in  Gallia,  which  informs  us  that 
Protestants  in  France  were  forbidden  by  their  clergy  ‘ to  go  to 
a Theatre,  or  even  to  witness  the  performance  of  private 
theatricals.’ 

No  wonder  Voltaire  said  he  could  not  like  men  who  were 
the  enemies  of  the  theatre  ! ^ 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  our  Huguenot  ancestors,  either  in 
the  time  of  Henry  IV  or  Louis  XIV,  were  not  allowed  to  be 
playgoers,  and  therefore  were  not  interested  in  the  drama. 

In  making  a few  notes  for  this  paper  I was  forced  to  think 
that  my  chosen  subject  did  not  exist,  in  fact,  as  to  any  con- 

^ Facsimile  edition  published  by  Oxford  University  Press  in  1936. 

2 Buckle,  1867,  ii,  69  ; Quicke,  i,  62.  ^ Qrant,  op.  cit.,  p.  218. 
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nexion  of  the  Huguenots  with  the  stage,  as  Sarah  Gamp — or 
was  it  Mrs.  ’Arris? — would  put  it,  ‘ there’s  no  sich  thing.’ 

Well,  faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady  (not  even  a Huguenot 
one  !),  and  though  the  Israelites  complained  they  could  not 
make  bricks  without  straw,  they  managed  it  somehow  for  a 
time,  and  I must  do  my  best  under  the  difficulty  which  I have 
imposed  upon  myself. 

^ ^ % 

When  we  in  England  mention  the  drama  or  the  stage  we 
are  at  once  reminded  of  Shakespeare,  and  you  may  ask,  what 
has  Shakespeare  to  do  with  the  Huguenots  ? Well,  in  the 
researches  at  the  Kecord  Office  made  by  an  American  professor. 
Dr.  Wallace,  in  1910,^  he  came  across  the  particulars  of  a 
lawsuit,  from  which  it  appears  that  Shakespeare,  after  living 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate,  used  to  lodge  with  a 
French  Protestant  refugee  at  a house  in  Milk  Street,  Cheapside, 
in  the  region  of  the  Mermaid  Tavern.^ 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  think  of  the  refugees  who  lived 
in  London  as  having  come  after  the  Eevocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  many  Huguenots  who 
were  already  in  England,  who  had  been  driven  here,  from  the 
time  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  in  1572.^  This 
Huguenot  with  whom  Shakespeare  lodged  was  named  Mount  joy, 
and  w^as  a prosperous  wigmaker  and  headdress  maker. 
Shakespeare  became  a friend  of  the  family,  and  interested 
himself  in  arranging  for  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the 
house  with  Mountjoy’s  apprentice,  one  named  Stephen  Bellot, 
whose  stepmother  was  also  a French  refugee. 

I need  not  trouble  you  about  a lawsuit  which  followed,  but 
the  discovery  of  the  details  of  which  have  been  the  means  of 
our  knowledge  of  Shakespeare’s  residence  in  the  house  of  a 
Huguenot  family. 

The  French  and  foreign  refugees  mostly  appear  to  have 
settled  in  or  near  the  city  and  the  surrounding  districts  of 
Whitechapel,  Bethnal  Green  and  Shoreditch,  and  it  was  in  the 
districts  north  of  Bishopsgate  that  the  first  theatres — ‘ The 

^ Harper's  Magazine,  No.  718  (March  1910). 

2 See  Cowling,  Preface  to  Shakespeare  (1925). 

^ Darrell  Figgis, / a /SfwcZ?/ (1911). 
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Theayter,’  opened  by  James  Burbage  in  1576,  and  ‘ The 
Curtain  ’ — were  built,  followed  by  ‘ The  Swan  ’ in  Paris  Garden, 
‘ The  Globe  ’ and  ‘ The  Kose  ’ on  Bankside,  and  Alleyn’s  theatre, 
‘ The  Fortune,’  in  Cripplegate. 

These  were  all  districts  in  which  the  Huguenot  refugees 
congregated,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  Kegisters  which  Fellows  of 
our  Society  have  so  industriously  transcribed,  and  notwith- 
standing their  Calvinistic  bringing  up,  I cannot  but  think  that 
the  old  Adam  occasionally  woke  up,  and  they  were  attracted 
to  the  theatrical  performances,  and  consequently  Shakespeare 
came  in  touch  with  some  of  them.  Anyhow  it  is  clear  he  had 
a smattering  of  French,  as  is  shown  by  the  phrases  in  Henry  V 
and  the  occasional  exclamations  in  that  early  play  Love's 
Labour's  Lost.  In  that  play  he  takes  the  King  of  Navarre  and 
the  ladies  of  his  court  and  the  courtiers  for  his  characters. 

At  this  time  education  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  who 
attended  the  theatres,  was  of  a meagre  type,  and  refined 
morality  or  notion  of  the  married  state  was  not  much 
appreciated.  We  find,  however,  an  ideal  of  the  marriage  bond 
in  the  speech  of  Portia  in  Julius  Ccesar,  when  Brutus  is  found 
by  his  wife  wandering  in  the  garden  at  night  with  his  mind 
distraught,  and  she  says  : 

‘ . my  Brutus 

You  have  some  sick  offence  within  your  mind, 

Which  by  the  right  and  virtue  of  my  place 
I ought  to  know  of  : . . . 

I charm  you,  . . . 

‘ By  all  your  vows  of  love,  and  that  great  vow 
Which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one, 

That  you  unfold  to  me,  yourself,  your  half 
Why  you  are  heavy  . . . 

‘ Vfithin  the  bond  of  marriage  tell  me,  Brutus, 

Is  it  excepted  I should  know  no  secrets 
That  appertain  to  you  ? Am  I yourself 
But,  as  it  were  in  sort  or  limitation  ; 

To  keep  with  you  at  meals,  comfort  your  bed 

And  talk  to  you  sometimes  ? Dwell  I but  in  the  suburbs 

Of  your  good  pleasure  ? If  it  be  no  more 

Portia  is  Brutus’  harlot,  not  his  wife.’ 
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Am  I stretching  the  imagination  when  I suggest  that 
Shakespeare  learnt  this  connubial  ideal  from  his  association 
with  the  Huguenots  ? 

So  much  for  Shakespeare.  Now  we  will  turn  to  one  of  the 
greatest  exponents  of  his  characters,  David  Garrick.  Tom 
Davies,  one  time  actor  and  bookseller,  who  wrote  a life  of 
Garrick  in  1780,  states  that  ‘ Garrick’s  Grandfather  was  one 
of  those  unhappy  French  Protestants,  who  at  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  was  obliged  with  many  of  his  country- 
men to  seek  an  asylum  in  England.’ 

Dr.  Smiles  ^ mentions  that  Garrick  was  said  to  have  been 
the  descendant  of  the  Bouffard  family  of  Castres,  the  head  of 
whom  was  Sieur  de  la  Garrique  : this  suggestion  is  repeated 
in  an  article  in  the  Proceedmgs  of  our  Society,  but  seems  to 
have  no  authority.^ 

His  immediate  ancestry  is  quite  plain,  for  his  grandfather 
kept  a journal,  written  in  French,  the  original  of  which  is  lodged 
at  the  College  of  Arms  (Putnam  Collection).  From  the  trans- 
lation I extract  the  following  entries,  which  are  so  quaintly 
put  : 

‘ 5 Oct.  1685. 

‘ I,  Garric  arrived  at  London,  having  come  away  from  Bordeaux 
31  August  of  same  year,  running  away  from  the  persecutors  of  our 
Holy  Religion.  I passed  to  Xaintonge,  Poitou  and  Brittany.  I 
embarked  at  St.  Malo  for  Guernsey  where  I remained  for  the  space 
of  the  month,  leaving  even  my  wife  and  a little  boy.  Four  months 
old,  who  was  then  out  at  nurse,  at  the  Bastide,  Bordeaux.’ 

‘ 5 December  1685. 

‘ God  gave  me  my  Wife  at  London.  . . . She  embarked  from 
Bordeaux,  the  19th  November,  where  she  saved  herself,  and  in  a 
bark  of  14  ton,  being  hid  in  a hole,  and  was  a month  upon  Sea  with 
strong  tempests,  and  at  great  peril  of  being  lost,  and  taken  by  our 
persecutors  who  were  very  inveterate.  Pray  God  convert  them.’ 

‘ 6 Sejp.  1686. 

‘ God  gave  us  a girl.  Baptised  at  English  Church,  S.  Andrews, 
Philpot  Lane.  Godfather  John  Sarazin.’ 


^ The  Huguenots  (1867),  p.  449. 


2 Vol.  iii,  p.  394. 
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‘ 5 Sept.  1687. 

‘ God  gave  us  a boy.  Baptised  at  Walloon  Church.’ 

‘ 22  May  1687. 

‘ Little  Peter  arrived  at  London,  by  the  grace  of  God  in  the  ship 
John  White,  with  a servant  Mary  Mouquier  and  I paid  for  their 
passage  22  guineas.’ 

‘ 26  August  1690. 

‘ Boy  baptized  at  Walloon  Church  John  Sarazin  and  David 
Garrick,  the  Father,  being  God-fathers.’ 

The  dates  of  these  baptisms  do  not  appear  to  coincide 
correctly  with  the  Threadneedle  Street  Kegisters,  which, 
however,  contain  many  entries  of  the  Sarazin  family,  who 
appear  to  have  come  to  England  about  the  same  time. 

In  the  Kegistry  at  Bordeaux  there  is  this  entry  : 

^1682.  lOAvril. 

‘ Marriage  de  David  Garric,  bourgeois  et  Marchant,  et  Jeanne 
Sarazin  fille  de  Jean,  Marchant,  de  Pons  en  Saintonge,  et  de  Marie 
Cabiran.’  ^ 

This  then  was  the  actor’s  refugee  grandfather  and  his  father 
was  the  eldest  son  Peter,  brought  over  as  a child. 

He  obtained  a commission  in  the  English  army  and  married 
Anne  Clough,  a lady  of  Irish  descent,  whose  father  is  described 
as  one  of  the  Vicars  Choral  of  the  Cathedral  at  Lichfield. 
Captain  Garrick  was  quartered  on  recruiting  service  at 
Hereford,  and  here  David  was  horn  at  the  Angel  Inn  in  1719, 
and  was  baptized  on  February  20  in  that  year.  Captain  Garrick 
settled  at  Lichfield  with  his  wife  and  children,  of  whom  there 
were  seven,  David  being  the  third.  He  was  first  sent  to  the 
Free  School  at  Lichfield  and  afterwards  to  the  Grammar  School, 
and  it  is  said  that  when  eleven  years  old  he  showed  his  histrionic 
proclivities  by  getting  up  a performance  with  his  sisters  and 
school  friends  of  Earquhar’s  play.  The  Becruiting  Officer,  a 
subject  which  no  doubt  appealed  to  him  on  account  of  his 
father’s  profession. 

Captain  Garrick,  who  had  been  on  half-pay,  found  the 
expenses  of  his  family  heavy,  went  again  on  active  service  and 

^ F.  A.  Hedgcock,  Garrick  and  His  French  Friends,  p.  19. 
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was  sent  to  Gibraltar.  On  his  return  after  some  years,  David 
and  his  brother  George  became  pupils  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had 
started  a classical  academy  at  Edial,  near  Lichfield. 

Johnson’s  venture  proved  a failure  and  he  set  out  for 
London,  accompanied  by  his  pupil  David,  who  was  now  intended 
by  his  parents  for  the  Bar.  The  incident  Johnson  recalled 
years  afterwards  when  Garrick  had  become  rich  and  famous : 

‘ When  I came  to  London  with  two  pence  halfpenny  in  my 
pocket  and  you,  Davy,  with  three  halfpence  in  thine.’ 

Garrick  was  entered  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  to  pass  his  legal 
exams,  went  to  live  with  and  be  coached  by  the  Kev.  John 
Colson  at  Kochester.  Luckily  Garrick  had  an  uncle  who 
carried  on  a wine  business  in  Portugal,  and  on  his  death  he 
bequeathed  £1,000  to  his  nephew.  David  was  thus  able  to  pay 
for  his  keep  and  his  tutoring. 

The  law  did  not  appeal  to  him,  and  his  father  having  died, 
his  mother  had  a bit  of  a struggle  to  keep  herself  and  family. 

David  put  the  rest  of  his  legacy  into  a wine  business  which 
he  and  his  brother  started,  his  brother  looking  after  the  branch 
at  Lichfield,  and  David  in  a small  establishment  in  Durham 
Yard,  strangely,  close  to  that  Adelphi  Terrace  in  which  years 
after  he  lived  and  where  he  died.  This  was  the  place  at  which 
Foote  the  actor  made  his  jibe  and  laughed  at  Garrick  as  having, 
prior  to  adopting  the  stage  as  a profession,  had  a cellar  in  which 
he  kept  ‘ 3 Quarts  of  Vinegar  and  called  himself  a Wine 
Merchant.’ 

His  heart  and  interest  were  not  in  the  wine  business  or  any 
form  of  commerce,  but  in  the  endeavour  to  find  customers  he 
became  intimate  with  actors,  actresses,  theatrical  managers, 
and  others  who  frequented  the  taverns  and  coffee  houses  of 
the  time  and  was  able  to  mix  freely  with  those  connected  with 
the  theatre,  for  which  he  had  a genius,  and  which  absorbed 
his  mind.  One  night  he  strolled  into  that  old  room  over 
St.  John’s  Gate,  Clerkenwell,  where  Edward  Cave  had  set  up 
his  printing  press  and  founded  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine.^ 
Dr.  Johnson  was  there,  being  one  of  Cave’s  hack  writers.  It 
was  said  he  was  hid  behind  a screen,  as  his  clothes  were  too 
shabby  for  him  to  be  seen,  or  else  that  his  creditors  should  not 

^ Foster’s  History  of  St.  JohrCs  Gate,  p.  65. 
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know  of  his  whereabouts.  Anyhow  Garrick  delighted  his  old 
tutor  by  there  and  then  portraying  the  characters  in  Fielding’s 
farce  The  Mock  Doctor. 

A few  days  afterwards  he  appeared  at  Goodman’s  Fields 
Theatre  as  Harlequin  in  place  of  an  actor  suddenly  taken  ill. 
This  was  in  1741,  his  mother  having  died  in  1740. 

In  a letter  written  by  Garrick  in  that  year  he  said  ‘ his 
regard  for  his  mother’s  peace  and  happiness  prevented  him 
from  appearing  on  the  stage  till  after  her  death.’  He  knew 
that  such  a career,  in  those  days,  might  appear  to  her 
derogatory. 

He  appeared  under  an  assumed  name  with  Giffard’s 
company  at  Ipswich,  after  which  he  electrified  London  by  his 
impersonation  of  Pdchard  III.  After  this,  in  1741,  he  wrote 
to  his  brother,  severing  his  connexion  with  the  wine  business, 
and  he  said,  ‘ I fear  you  will  be  displeased  at  me,  yet  I hope 
when  you  find  I have  the  genius  of  an  Actor,  without  the  vices, 
you  will  think  less  severe  of  me,  and  not  be  asham’d  to  own  me 
fora  Brother.’  From  this  time  onward  he  went  from  success  to 
^ success,  both  in  comedy  and  tragedy,  eventually  becoming  the 
manager  and  owner  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  He  took  Dublin 
by  storm,  he  travelled  abroad  both  in  France  and  Italy,  and 
was  much  applauded  as  an  actor  in  Paris,  much  appreciated 
and  admired  by  Diderot,  and  he  exercised  an  enormous  influence 
on  French  acting.  It  has  been  remarked  that  Garrick’s  French 
descent  probably  contributed  to  give  him  the  vivacity  of  manner 
and  versatility  of  conception  which  distinguished  him  as  an 
actor. 

Garrick,  apart  from  his  histrionic  gifts,  had  a remarkable 
literary  capacity — before  he  went  on  the  stage  he  had  written 
a sketch  called  Lethe,  wBich  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in 
April  1740.  He  could  turn  a rhyme — in  fact  there  are  two 
volumes  of  his  published  poems.  He  was  always  ready  to 
supply  a prologue  or  an  epilogue,  write  plays  or  adapt  one 
written  by  another. 

He  was  the  man  who  purified  the  stage  in  England  and 
raised  the  drama  from  the  moral  degradation  to  which  it  had 
sunk  in  the  Eestoration  period.  In  an  amusing  book  of 
anecdotes  published  in  1822  or  thereabouts.  Miss  Laetitia 
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Matilda  Hawkins,  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  says  : 
‘ David  Garrick  was  our  neighbour  at  Twickenham,  I see  him 
now,  dressed  in  a dark  blue  coat,  its  buttonholes  bound  with 
gold,  a small  cocked  hat,  also  gold  faced,  a very  open  waistcoat 
— and  a countenance  never  at  rest.’  ^ 

This  man  known  as  the  ‘ English  Koscius  ’ was  buried  with 
pomp  and  circumstance  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  1779,  and 
it  was  he  of  whom  Dr.  Johnson  said  ‘ he  was  a very  good  man, 
the  most  cheerful  man  of  his  age,’  whose  death  ‘ eclipsed  the 
gaiety  of  nations,  and  impoverished  the  public  stock  of  harmless 
pleasure.’ 

This  man  of  the  stage  was  the  descendant  of  a Huguenot  ! 
In  that  literary  circle  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  which  Garrick 
moved  we  must  not  omit  Oliver  Goldsmith,  playwright.  The 
only  way  in  which  he  is  connected  with  Huguenot  history  is 
that  he  it  was  who  translated  into  English  that  pathetic  book 
The  Memoirs  of  a Protestant,  condemned  to  the  Galleys  of  France 
for  his  Beligion.  This  he  did  under  the  name  of  James 
Willington  for  a petty  remuneration  in  1758.^ 

These  memoirs  of  one  Jean  Marteilhe,  of  Bergerac  in  the 
Province  of  Perigord  in  France,  appear  to  have  been  first 
published  in  Kotterdam  in  1757,  and  the  original  book  was 
practically  unknown  in  France.  The  inhuman  cruelties  of 
which  this  book  is  a poignant  record,  and  to  which  Protestants 
were  condemned  merely  for  loyalty  to  their  faith,  were  not  put 
an  end  to  till  after  many  years. 

Now,  in  1736,  an  old  man  of  seventy-eight,  named  Fabre, 
was  taken  prisoner  for  having  been  present  at  a Huguenot 
meeting  for  worship  ; and  his  son,  one  Jean  Fabre,  gave  himself 
up  in  place  of  his  aged  father,  and  was  himself  sentenced  to  the 
galleys  and  parted  from  the  girl  that  he  loved.  After  many 
years,  under  high  influence,  he  was  released  and  married  his 
fiancee,  who  had  heroically  stuck  to  him.  This  pathetic  story 
was  turned  into  a play  by  Fenouillot  de  Falbaire,  the  play- 
wright. The  play  was  not  a great  one,  but  was  acted  before 
distinguished  persons  in  private,  being  witnessed  by  Queen 
Marie  Antoinette  at  Versailles,  was  played  by  Voltaire  at  his 

^ F.  H.  Skrine,  Gossip  about  Dr.  Johnson  and  others  (1926),  p.  39. 

2 Introduction  by  Austin  Dobson  (1895). 
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private  theatre  at  Ferney.  It  was  prohibited  by  Saint  Florentin 
to  be  performed  in  public  and  not  until  1789  was  it  produced 
in  the  theatres  of  Paris,  when  it  had  considerable  success. 
This  play,  The  Virtuous  Criminal,  was  sent  by  Fenouillot  to 
Garrick  in  1767,  but  Garrick  did  not  think  it  would  be  a success 
on  the  English  stage.  It  was  this  play  which  excited  public 
opinion  in  France  and  was  a means  to  stop  the  cruelty  of 
sending  Huguenots  to  the  galleys  as  a punishment. 

Dr.  Smiles  in  his  second  book,  The  Huguenots  in  France  after 
the  Bevocation,'^  eloquently  suggests  the  questions  : Was  this 
punishment  abolished  by  Christian  feeling  ? No  ! Or  by  greater 
humanity  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  ? Was  it  abolished  by 
ministers  of  justice  or  by  the  order  of  the  king  ? No  ! It  was 
put  an  end  to  by  the  Stage.  The  irony  of  the  thing  ! 

The  Stage  ! that  form  of  amus^ement  which  the  Huguenots 
were  taught  to  abhor,  and  were  forbidden  to  patronise,  became 
the  medium  by  which  their  sufferings  in  the  galleys  were  ended. 

You  remember,  when  after  Voltaire  had  acted  so  nobly  in 
‘ The  Calas  affair,’  he  was  asked  to  intervene  on  behalf  of 
another  Huguenot — a little  shoemaker — to  whom  he  said  : ‘ So 
" they  sent  you,  poor  little  man,  to  the  galleys — what  for  ? For 
praising  God  in  bad  French.’ 

In  the  reign  of  James  I,  after  the  death  of  Shakespeare, 
came  what  has  been  regarded  as  the  decadence  of  the  drama  in 
England.  In  this  period  the  Puritans  (which  I think  must 
include  the  Huguenots  then  in  England)  became  the  avowed 
enemy  of  the  stage. 

The  theatre,  however,  after  Cromwell’s  Puritan  interval, 
became  again  popular,  but  the  dramatists  of  the  Kestoration 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II  have  had  an  unenviable  notoriety. 

The  plays  of  the  day  were,  I suppose,  immoral,  but  were 
the  results  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  written.  Then  came 
the  high  church,  non-juring  bishop,  Jeremy  Collier,  who  made 
his  celebrated  attack,  which  he  called  a Short  View  of  the 
Profaneness  and  Immorality  of  the  English  Stage.  Lord  Macaulay, 
in  his  Essay  on  the  Comic  Dramatists  of  the  Bestoration,  very 
properly  praises  the  efforts  of  Collier,  but  in  so  doing  remarks, 
‘ he  treads  the  wretched  D’Urfey  (Durfey)  down  in  the  dirt 
1 Smiles  (1867),  p.  265. 
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beneath  his  feet.’  Now  this  D’Urfey,  or  Tom  Durfey  as  he 
was  known,  was  a Huguenot  descendant.  Mr.  Agnew  in  his 
book  French  Protestant  Exiles  ^ remarks  of  him  that  at  a much 
earlier  date  than  the  Kevocation  his  parents  came  from 
La  Eochelle  to  Exeter,  where  he  was  born  in  1650.  He  died 
in  1723. 

Of  this  man  Addison  says  : ^ 

‘ I remember  King  Charles  II  leaning  on  Tom  D’Urfey’s  shoulder 
more  than  once,  and  humming  over  a song  with  him  . . . my  friend 
afterwards  attacked  Popery  . . . more  than  once  in  short  satirical 
compositions,  which  have  been  in  everyone’s  mouths.  He  also 
satirized  the  Harley-Bolingbroke  Ministry,  for  he  took  the  true 
refugee  view  of  The  Peace  of  Utrecht  as  a bad  bargain  for  Britain 
and  for  the  Protestant  interest.’ 

Mr.  H.  Barton  Baker,  a reliable  historian  of  the  London 
stage,^  mentions  the  ‘ licentious  productions  ’ of  Tom  D’Urfey, 
but  Mr.  Agnew,  a Scottish  minister,  is  more  charitable  than  the 
other  writers  and  says  ‘ some  of  his  comedies  contain  what 
ought  never  to  have  been  written,  for  as  the  Scriptures  teach, 
it  is  a shame  even  to  speak  of  such  things.  But  Steele  and 
Addison  fell  into  the  same  mistake  in  many  of  their  satirical 
papers. 

And  Comedies,  as  poets  do  intend  ’em 

Serve  first  to  shew  your  faults,  and  then  to  mend  ’em.’ 

Agnew  quotes  a Hymn  on  Piety,  written  by  D’Urfey  in 
memory  of  his  mother  in  1698  : 

‘ 0 Sacred  Piety. 

Since  thou — the  minds  celestial  ease  and  mirth — 

The  greatest  happiness  we  have  on  earth 
By  heaven  are  fixed  in  her  that  gave  me  birth  ; 

My  life’s  dear  author,  may  your  virtuous  soul 
Pursue  the  glorious  race — and  win  the  goal. 

Thus  may  your  true  desert  be  dignified. 

To  Age  example,  and  to  Youth  a guide. 

Lastly  (to  wish  myself  all  joys  in  one) 

Still  may  your  blessing — when  your  life  is  done. 

As  well  as  now — descend  upon  your  son.’ 

1 Ed.  1866,  p.  384.  2 Guardian,  No.  67  (May  28,  1713). 

2 History  of  the  London  Stage  (]904). 
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This  Tom  D’Urfey  was  a Huguenot  descendant.  He  wrote 
no  less  than  twenty-six  plays  which  appeared  in  collective  form 
in  1676  to  1709,  nearly  all  of  which  had  been  produced  in  the 
theatre.  His  poetical  pieces  were  published  in  six  volumes 
about  1709  under  the  title  of  Wit  and  Mirth,  or  Pills  to  purge 
Melancholy,  and  afterwards  reprinted. 

We  could  do  with  some  pills  of  this  type  at  the  present  time, 
and  as  to  the  morality  of  his  plays,  the  drama  of  the  twentieth 
century  appears  to  me  to  make  it  extremely  difficult  for  the 
young  girl  to  choose  a play  to  which  she  can  decently  take  her 
grandmother. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  the  history  of  the  English  stage  was 
first  produced  by  a descendant  of  the  Huguenots. 

The  Kev.  John  Genest  was  born  in  1764,  son  of  John  Geneste 
of  Hunkers  Hill,  Devonshire,  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ; he  was  curate  in  a 
Lincolnshire  village,  and  afterwards  private  chaplain  to  the 
Duke  of  Ancaster.  He  was  a descendant  of  Louis  Geneste,  who 
forfeited  an  estate  in  Guienne  by  adhering  to  the  Protestant 
faith ; he  fled  into  Holland  and  took  service  under  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  whom  he  accompanied  into  England  and  Ireland,  and 
fought  in  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 

John  Genest  was  an  invalid  for  many  years,  but  notwith- 
standing he  was  of  Huguenot  descent  and  a parson,  devoted 
himself  to  the  history  of  the  stage.  He  published  at  Bath  in 
1832  his  work  in  ten  volumes,  entitled  Some  Accounts  of  the 
English  Stage  from  the  Bestoration  in  1660  to  1830,  described  in 
the  D.N.B.  as  a work  of  great  labour  and  research,  which  forms 
the  basis  of  most  exact  knowledge  concerning  the  stage. ^ 

Incidents  of  Huguenot  history  and  Huguenot  characters 
have  never  been  popularised  as  stage  subjects,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Meyerbeer’s  opera,  The  Huguenots,  first  performed  in 
Paris  in  1836  and  in  London  in  1848.  There  was,  however,  a 
sensational  drama  by  Watts  Phillips  produced  at  the  Princess’s 
Theatre  in  1866,  called  The  Huguenot  Captain,  in  which 
Adelaide  Neilson  made  one  of  her  earliest  successes.^ 

In  June  1936  a play  by  Alfred  Sangster,  dealing  with  the 

^ See  Notes  and  Queries,  2nd  Series,  ix,  109-231. 

^ Barton  Baker,  p.  492. 
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massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  was  produced  at  the  Eoyal 
Academy  of  Dramatic  Art  under  the  title  of  Massacre. 

Amongst  other  Huguenot  names  connected  with  the  stage 
I may  mention  : 

Labouchere. — The  Laboucheres  were  originally  cloth 
merchants  in  the  little  town  of  Orthey,  the  ancient  capital  of 
Bearn,  a town  distinguished  for  its  Protestantism.  Pierre 
Caesar,  the  founder  of  the  British  branch  of  the  family,  was  born 
at  The  Hague  in  1772,  his  father  after  the  Kevocation  being 
sent  to  England,  but  afterwards  settled  in  Holland.  The 
original  name  of  the  family  was  Barrier — Labouchere  being  the 
name  of  a property  in  possession  of  the  family. 

Pierre  Caesar  was  the  grandfather  of  the  late  Henry 
Labouchere — politician,  member  of  the  Cabinet  and  Privy 
Councillor,  and,  as  most  of  us  remember,  the  founder  of  the 
weekly  paper  Truth. 

As  a biographer  ^ has  said,  ‘ though  born  in  London,  he 
was  a Frenchman,  French  by  birth,  he  remained  French  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  in  his  method  of  formation  of  opinion,  in  his 
outlook  upon  life  and  in  the  peculiar  qualities  of  his  wit.  His 
father,  John  Peter  Labouchere,  married  a Miss  Du  Pre  and  was 
an  extremely  religious  man  well  known  for  his  charitable  and 
evangelical  enterprises.’ 

Henry  Labouchere’s  connexion  with  the  stage  was  that  from 
1867  to,  I think,  the  early  ’80 ’s,  he  ran  the  New  Queen’s 
Theatre  in  Long  Acre.  From  a financial  point  of  view  it  was 
not  very  successful,  but  he  produced  plays  of  interest  in 
which  the  most  popular  artistes  then  and  afterwards  appeared. 
He  married  Miss  Henrietta  Hodson,  a very  charming  and 
accomplished  actress,  whose  death  he  mourned  in  1910  in  his 
villa  in  Italy. 

Maturin. — Gabriel  Maturin  was  a refugee  pastor  who  had 
escaped  from  France,  after  being  shut  up  in  the  Bastille  for 
twenty-six  years ; he  settled  in  Ireland  and  his  descendants 
became  known  in  the  Church,  one  of  them,  the  Kev.  Charles 
Kobert  Maturin,  novelist  and  playwright,  whose  tragedy  called 
Manuel  was  characterised  by  Lord  Byron  as  ‘ the  absurd  work 
of  a clever  man,’  and  Bertram,  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  1816 


1 A.  L.  Thorold  (1913). 


2 R 
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and  highly  praised  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  These  plays  were 
produced  by  and  acted  in  by  Edmund  Kean. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  on  the  stage  a popular  actor, 
Mr.  Eric  Maturin. 

Hermann  Vezin,  that  fine  elocutionist  and  refined  actor 
who  died  in  1910,  was  born  in  America  ; his  father  was  German 
and  his  mother  French,  hut  both,  it  was  believed,  of  Huguenot 
origin. 

Dion  Boucicault,  the  actor  and  playwright  of  last  centur}^ 
(originally  Bourcicault),  was  son  of  a French  refugee  who  had 
settled  in  Ireland,  and  his  mother  was  Irish. 

Few  of  his  admirers,  I fancy,  when  they  were  so  amused 
by  the  brilliant  buffooning  of  Harry  Pelissier  in  his  troupe 
of  ‘ The  Follies  ’ realised  that  they  were  being  entertained  by 
a descendant  of  a Huguenot  family. 

Roumieu. — This  is  an  honoured  name  in  this  Society  and 
one  of  our  oldest  Fellows,  Raymond  Louis  Roumieu,  is  one  who 
forsook  his  wig  and  gown  and  became  a member  of  the  company 
of  the  late  Mr.  Kendal  and  Dame  Madge  Kendal,  with  whom  I 
believe  he  travelled  on  one  of  their  American  tours. 

Henry  Bute,  an  actor  in  Sir  John  Hare’s  company, 
and  for  many  years  on  the  stage.  His  name  was  Henry 
Bute  Gosset — the  Gossets  being  a Huguenot  family  of  some 
distinction. 

There  are  many  more  whose  names  will  occur  and  be  familiar 
to  many  of  you,  but  time  fails.  I have  put  before  you  a few 
facts  which  do  connect  the  Huguenots  and  the  stage,  and  which 
I think  prove  that,  notwithstanding  the  traditional  horror  and 
objection  of  our  ancestors  to  the  theatre,  and  the  prejudice  of 
the  Puritans  against  the  drama  and  all  connected  with  it,  the 
Huguenots  were  indebted  in  the  past  to  the  work  and  sympathy 
on  their  behalf  of  dramatists  and  theatrical  people  in  France, 
and  that  the  descendants  of  the  Huguenots  in  this  country 
have  not  despised  the  theatre,  but  many  of  them  have  even 
assumed  the  sock  and  buskin  themselves,  and  helped  to  diffuse 
some  sweetness  and  light  in  the  lives  of  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  men  through  the  medium  of  the  stage,  a form  of  education, 
recreation  and  pleasure  which  existed  for  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  and  which  has  been  called  ‘ The  Eternal  Theatre.’ 
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St.  Paul,  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Plato,  has  said,  ‘ What- 
soever things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report — think 
on  these  things.’ 

I trust  there  may  be  some  incident  I have  mentioned,  some- 
thing which  I have  said  in  this  after-dinner  talk,  which  may 
possibly  come  within  the  apostle’s  definition. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I have  done,  or  as  Louis  XIV  would 
have  said,  C’est  tout. 
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Ojf  ^i|ftffntl)-'€cnturp  CnglujO-Spraktug  lUfugrr 
Cl)urrl)fg  at  ^trauliourg,  iBadlc,  Zmki),  Slarnu, 
ffiSilrfifl  anti  Cmtifn. 

By  henry  J.  COWELL, 

Officier  de  l’Instruction  Publique  de  France. 

In  fourth  paper  contributed  to  these  Proceedings,'^  I gave 
the  results  of  my  studies  in  relation  to  the  community  of 
English-speaking  refugees  who  found  their  way  to  the  hospitable 
city  of  Strasbourg.  I was  compelled,  in  that  paper,  to  limit 
myself  to  the  consideration  of  those  of  the  exiles  who,  upon 
their  return  to  the  Homeland,  attained  to  episcopal  rank. 
There  were  other  notable  exiles,  both  clerical  and  lay,  who 
found  a temporary  home  in  the  great  city  on  the  Ehine.  With 
some  of  these  I am  able  to  deal  in  the  present  paper. 

But  before  entering  into  detail  in  this  regard,  it  is  desirable 
to  envisage  the  setting  of  the  situation  which  arose  when  Mary 
Tudor  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  on  the  death  of 
her  brother  Edward.  John  Strype  writes  that  the  Protestants 

' were  dealt  with  as  the  worst  sort  of  malefactors,  and  things  were 
carried  in  that  severity  as  though  it  were  resolved  utterly  to  extin- 
guish the  religion  for  ever  in  England.  Endeavours  were  specially 
made  to  disperse  and  take  off  the  preachers  and  ministers.  There- 
fore the  best  prevention  of  these  deaths  and  calamities  was  flight, 
which  course  many  took  and  so  preserved  their  lives  to  do  God  and 
the  realm  service  afterv/ard. 

‘ The  exiles  scattered  themselves  and  took  up  their  harbours  as 
they  could.  They  found  little  hospitality  in  Saxony  and  other 
places  in  Germany  where  Lutheranism  was  professed.  On  the 
contrary,  the  exile  English  were  much  hated  by  those  of  that  pro- 
fession because  they  looked  upon  them  as  sacramentaries.  There- 
fore when  any  English  came  among  them  for  shelter,  they  expelled 
them  out  of  their  cities.  In  other  places  they  were  received  with 

1 Vol.  XV,  p.  69. 
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much  kindness  and  had  the  liberty  of  their  religious  worship  granted 
them,  as  in  Strasbourg,  Frankfort,  Emden,  Duisburg,  Basle,  Zurich, 
Arrow,  Geneva.  In  these  places  some  followed  their  studies,  some 
taught  schools,  some  wrote  books,  some  assisted  at  the  printing 
press  and  grew  very  dear  to  the  learned  men  in  those  places.  Many 
of  the  exiles  assisted  in  the  promoting  of  learning  and  religion  by 
publishing  to  the  world  their  own  or  other  men’s  writings. 

‘ Some  took  this  opportunity  to  travel  about  from  place  to  place 
for  their  better  enquiry  into  the  doctrines  of  their  learned  men. 
One  of  these  was  Thomas  Lever,  late  Master  of  St.  John’s  College 
in  Cambridge,  a grave  and  good  man  who  gave  some  account  of  his 
travels  in  a letter  to  Master  Bradford  : “I  have  talked  with  learned 
men,  and  noted  the  doctrine  and  discipline,  of  Strasbourg,  Basle, 
Zurich,  Berne,  Louvain  and  Geneva.  And  I have  had  experience 
in  all  these  places  of  sincere  doctrine,  and  godly  order,  and  great 
learning,  and  especially  of  such  virtuous  learning,  diligence  and 
charity  in  Bullinger  at  Zurich  and  in  Calvin  at  Geneva,  as  doth 
much  advance  God’s  glory.” 

‘ It  may  be  enquired  how  these  exiles  were  maintained, 
considering  the  great  numbers  of  them  and  the  poverty  of  many. 
God  stirred  up  the  bowels  of  the  abler  sort,  both  in  England  and  in 
the  parts  where  they  sojourned,  to  pity  and  relieve  them  by  very 
liberal  contributions  conveyed  unto  them  from  time  to  time.  From 
London  especially  came  often  very  large  allowances  till  Bishop 
Gardiner,  who  had  his  spies  everywhere,  got  knowledge  of  it  and, 
by  casting  the  benefactors  into  prison,  and  finding  means  to  im- 
poverish them,  that  channel  of  charity  was  in  a great  measure 
stopped.  After  this,  the  senators  of  Zurich,  at  the  motion  of 
Bullinger  their  superintendent,  opened  their  treasures  unto  them. 
Besides,  the  great  ornaments  then  of  religion  and  learning — 
Melanchthon,  Calvin,  Bullinger,  Gualter,  Lavater,  Gesner  and  others 
— sent  them  daily  most  comfortable  letters  and  omitted  no  duty  of 
love  and  humanity  to  them  all  the  time  of  their  banishment.  Some 
of  the  princes,  and  persons  of  wealth  and  estate,  also  sent  their 
benevolence  : among  these  was  Christopher,  Duke  of  Wurtemburg, 
who  gave  at  one  time  to  the  exiled  English  at  Strasbourg  300  or 
400  dollars,  besides  what  he  gave  at  Frankfort.’ 

Writing  of  the  various  communities  of  exiles,  Thomas  Fuller 
says  : 

‘ If  these  congregations  be  compared  together,  Emden  will  be 
found  the  richest  for  substance  ; Wesel  the  shortest  for  continuance  ; 
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Arrow  the  slenderest  for  number  ; Strasbourg  of  the  most  quiet 
temper  ; Zurich  had  the  greatest  scholars  ; and  Frankfort  had  the 
greatest  privileges.  Zurich  was  not  formed  [as  a]  congregation  of 
pastors  and  people,  but  rather  a flock  of  shepherds.’ 


Strasbourg. 

Turning  now  to  Strasbourg,  we  find  that  Strype  mentions 
in  particular  three  of  the  ministers  who  were  in  that  city  : 
Alexander  Nowell,  Arthur  Saul,  William  Cole,  and  our  study 
may  well  begin  with  these. 

Alexander  Nowell  graduated  at  Oxford,  and  in  1543  was 
appointed  master  of  Westminster  School.  In  1551  he  was 
made  a Prebendary  of  Westminster  and  he  is  recorded  to  have 
preached  ‘ in  some  of  the  notablesfplaces  and  auditories  in  the 
realm.’  When  Mary  came  to  the  throne  he  was  marked  down 
hy  Bishop  Bonner  as  a victim,  hut  Francis  Bowyer  sheltered 
him  and  sent  him  safe  beyond  the  seas.  Like  John  Jewel,  he 
found  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  Peter  Martyr  at  Strasbourg, 
where  a congregation  of  learned  men  lived  as  in  a college  at  a 
common  table.  Afterwards  he  went  on  to  Frankfort  and  sought 
with  others  to  compose  the  religious  disputes  among  the  exiles 
there. 

On  returning  to  England  on  the  death  of  Mary,  he  became 
chaplain  to  Bishop  Grindal,  Prebendary  of  Canterbury  and 
Archdeacon  of  Middlesex.  In  November  1560  he  was  recom- 
mended by  Queen  Elizabeth,  on  the  ground  of  ‘ his  godly  zeal 
and  speech,  good  learning,  and  other  singular  gifts  and  virtues,’ 
for  election  as  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s.  Two  years  and  two  months 
later,  in  preaching  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  he  ‘ recom- 
mended the  marriage  of  the  Queen.’  Perhaps  the  imperious 
Elizabeth  resented  his  intervention  in  regard  to  so  personal 
a matter  as  concerning  herself  : at  any  rate,  the  following  year, 
when  the  Dean,  preaching  a Lenten  sermon  before  her  Majesty, 
spoke  slightingly  of  the  crucifix,  she  called  aloud  to  him  from 
her  seat,  ‘ To  your  text,  Mr.  Dean  ; leave  that  ; we  have  had 
enough  of  that.’  Poor  Nowell  was  so  upset  that  he  was  unable 
to  continue  his  sermon,  but  the  next  day  he  wrote  to  Secretary 
Cecil  a manful  letter  defending  his  sermon. 
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In  1569,  Strype  records, 

‘ the  condition  of  the  Reformed  religion  abroad  was  but  low,  and 
in  France  especially,  where  the  Prince  of  Conde  with  his  army  met 
this  spring  with  a great  overthrow,  and  soon  after  the  Admiral 
Coligny  and  his  brother  Andelot  were  both  treacherously  poisoned 
by  the  Popish  faction.  This  calamity  to  religion  abroad  threatened 
us  here.’ 

Dean  Nowell  wrote  to  Bishop  Grindal  in  the  interests  of 
‘ some  spedye,  competent  aide,  to  help  towards  the  deliverie  of 
our  brethren  from  certeyn  destruction.’  ‘ Almightie  God,’  he 
ejaculated,  ‘ defend  His  poor  flock  from  the  gredye  gaping  of 
the  roaring  lyons,  these  bloodthursty  Papists  ! Amen  ! ’ 

Three  years  later,  ‘ for  the  better  encouragement  of  learning 
and  the  true  Christian  religion  among  the  rude  inhabitants  of 
Lancashire,  he  being  a native  there,  Alexander  Nowell  was  now 
founding  a free  school  at  Middleton  in  that  county,  and 
providing  for  the  maintenance  of  such  scholars  as  went  from 
thence  to  Brasenose  College  in  Oxford,’ 

In  1580,  it  is  recorded,  a Komish  plot  was  ‘ advanced  against 
England  with  such  confidence  of  success  that  they  had  already 
doomed  a great  many  of  the  Queen’s  chief  ministers  and  other 
zealous  Protestants.’  Among  those  who  were  ‘ appointed  for 
death  either  by  burning,  hanging,  or  quartering,  and  the  like, 
was  Nowell,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s.’ 

In  August  1588,  on  the  dispersal  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
Nowell  preached,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  at  St.  Paul’s  Cross 
before  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  a sermon  of  thanksgiving 
‘ for  this  great  mercy.’  He  was,  we  are  told,  ‘ a polished 
scholar,  a weighty  and  successful  preacher,  a skilful  disputant, 
and  a learned  theologian.  Meditative  (as  became  a renowned 
angler),  wise  in  counsel,  and  grave  in  carriage,  he  was  held  in 
high  esteem  by  the  foremost  persons  in  Church  and  State.’ 
According  to  the  inscription  on  his  monument  in  St.  Paul’s, 
he  ‘ for  thirty  years  preached  the  first  and  last  Lenten  sermon 
before  the  Queen,  and  that  with  a great  freedom  becoming  one 
that  was  delivering  God’s  message.’  ‘He  was  an. exciter  to 
piety  by  his  frequent  sermons,  and  his  threefold  Catechism. 
He  was  forty-two  years  Dean,  and  died  at  ninety  (February  13, 
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1601),  when  neither  the  eyes  of  his  mind  nor  of  his  body  were 
yet  grown  dim.’  He  had  outlived  all  the  other  Fathers  of  the 
English  Eeformation,  and  was  a link  between  the  days  of 
Cranmer  and  those  of  Laud. 

Arthur  Saul  was  a Gloucestershire  man  who  graduated  at 
Magdalen  College  in  1546  and  w^as  a Fellow  of  his  college  for 
some  years.  In  1554  he  took  refuge  at  Strasbourg.  On  return- 
ing to  England  on  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  he  was  appointed 
a Canon  of  Salisbury  in  1559,  of  Bristol  the  same  year,  and  of 
Gloucester  in  1565.  A man  of  strong  Puritan  leanings,  he  died 
in  1585. 

William  Cole,  born  at  Lincoln,  entered  Corpus  Christ! 
College,  Oxford,  in  1545,  and  became  Fellow  and  afterwards 
President  of  his  college.  Strype  includes  his  name  as  one  of 
those  who  took  refuge  at  Strasbourg,  but  his  name  appears  in 
the  signatures  to  the  letter  addressed  by  the  English-speaking 
Protestant  exiles  to  the  magistrates  of  Zurich  on  the  arrival  of 
the  refugees  in  that  city  in  1554.  Among  his  companions  there 
were  Pilkington  and  Horne,  afterwards  Bishops  of  Durham 
and  Winchester  respectively,  and  Horne’s  wife  Margery.  With 
eleven  others,  Cole  was  received  into  the  house  of  Christopher 
Froschover,  who  had  studied  under  Peter  Martyr  at  Oxford  in 
1550  and  1551.  Here  they  dwelt  together  ‘ like  brothers  with 
great  glee.’  Eudolph  Gualter,  minister  of  St.  Peter’s  Church, 
was  particularly  kind  to  the  English  exiles.  It  is  said  that,  while 
he  was  at  Zurich,  Cole  joined  with  Coverdale,  Whittingham, 
Gilby  and  Sampson  in  the  work  of  preparing  what  became 
known  in  due  course  as  the  Geneva  Bible.  In  1560  Queen 
Elizabeth  put  forward  the  name  of  William  Cole  as  President 
of  Corpus  Christ!,  but  the  Fellows  made  choice  of  another, 
‘ being  very  unwilling  to  have  the  said  Cole,  his  wife  and 
children,  and  his  Zurichian  discipline  introduced  among  them.’ 
The  recalcitrant  Fellows  closed  the  college  gates  against  Cole, 
but  they  were  broken  in,  and  the  Queen’s  will  prevailed. 
Later,  complaints  were  made  as  to  the  President  having  brought 
the  college  into  debt.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  as  Visitor, 
took  the  President  to  task  and  eventually  decreed  that  Cole 
and  the  college  must  part  without  any  more  ado.  ‘ Mr.  Cole,’ 
we  are  told,  ‘ fetched  a deep  sigh  and  asked,  “ What,  my  good 
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lord,  must  I then  eat  mice  at  Zurich  again  ? ” At  which  words 
the  Bishop — himself  remembering  those  days  of  privation  and 
hardship — bid  his  old  friend  be  at  rest  and  deal  honestly  with 
the  college.’  In  1577  Cole  was  appointed  Vice-Chancellor, 
and  in  the  same  year  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  Lincoln.  In  1598 
he  became  Dean  of  Lincoln.  Two  years  later  he  died,  and  his 
remains  were  buried  in  the  cathedral. 

Now  we  come  to  a batch  of  five  noble  and  notable  knights  : 
Sir  Peter  Carew,  Sir  John  Cheke,  Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  Sir 
Eichard  Morrison,  Sir  Thomas  Wroth.  Of  all  the  800  English 
people  who,  having  been  in  favour  of  the  ecclesiastical  changes 
introduced  under  Edward  VI,  left  their  native  land  on  the 
accession  of  Mary  Tudor  rather  than  revert  to  Eomanism, 
without  doubt  one  of  the  most  interesting  personalities  was 
Sir  Peter  Carew.  For  adventure  and  romance,  the  story  of 
his  life  would  be  hard  to  beat,  even  among  the  ranks  of  those 
Elizabethan  worthies  with  whom  he  is  to  be  reckoned. 

Like  Drake  and  Hawkins  (both  born  some  years  later), 
Peter  Carew  was  a man  of  Devon.  Born  in  1514,  he  was,  as 
a boy,  as  good  at  adventure  as  he  was  poor  in  learning  ; in 
fact,  he  furnishes  another  telling  illustration  of  the  undoubted 
fact  that  the  boy  who  finds  it  impossible  to  apply  himself  to 
study  may  make  his  mark  in  after  days.  Peter  was  sent  to 
the  Grammar  School  at  Exeter,  but  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  educated  there,  for  a career  of  frequent  truancy  culminated 
in  his  climbing  a turret  on  the  city  wall  and  threatening  to 
jump  down  if  his  master  came  after  him.  His  father  had  him 
led  back  to  his  home  on  a leash,  like  a dog,  and  as  a punishment 
‘ coupled  him  to  one  of  his  dogs  and  so  continued  him  for  a 
time.’  Afterwards  he  was  sent  to  St.  Paul’s  School,  but  he 
did  no  better  there. 

A Carew  of  Haccombe,  who  was  to  accompany  Francis  I 
of  France  to  the  siege  of  Pavia,  took  the  boy  with  him  (Peter 
was  then  but  eleven  years  old),  but  died  on  the  way  to  Italy. 
Peter  was  taken  up  by  the  Marquis  of  Saluzzo,  who  was  slain 
at  the  battle  of  Pavia  in  February  1526.  After  this,  the  boy 
entered  the  service  of  Philibert  de  Chalons,  Prince  of  Orange, 
until,  in  1530,  this  prince  also  died.  Being  now  about  sixteen, 
Peter  felt  he  would  like  to  see  England  once  more,  and  he  was 
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sent  with  letters  to  Henry  VIII  from  Claudia,  wife  of  Henry 
of  Nassau.  Henry  VIII,  recognising  the  fine  horsemanship  and 
the  great  knowdedge  of  the  French  tongue  displayed  by  the 
young  fellow,  took  him  into  his  service,  first  as  a henchman 
and  then  as  a Gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber.  He  attended 
Henry  when  that  monarch  visited  Calais  in  1532  ; he  accom- 
panied Lord  William  Howard  when  this  peer  went  to  Scotland 
to  take  the  Garter  to  James  V in  1535  ; and  he  was  with  the 
Lord  Admiral  when  he  went  to  fetch  Anne  of  Cleves  to  England 
in  1539.  The  next  year  he  went  to  the  Continent  with  a 
cousin,  visiting  Constantinople,  Venice,  Milan  and  Vienna.  At 
Vienna  the  cousin  died  of  dysentery,  but  Carew  lived  to  return 
to  his  native  country,  and  to  serve  both  on  land  and  sea  in 
the  war  that  broke  out  between  France  and  England  soon  after 
he  reached  home.  Crossing  the  Channel  with  Sir  John  Dudley, 
he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  assault  upon  Treport  : for  this 
he  was  knighted. 

In  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  Carew  was 
Sheriff  of  Devonshire,  but  on  marrying  a Lincolnshire  lady 
^with  considerable  estates  he  went  to  that  county  to  reside, 
until  he  was  recalled  south  by  the  news  of  the  insurrection  of 
1549.  On  the  death  of  Edward  VI,  Carew  opposed  the  attempt 
to  place  Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne,  and  proclaimed  Mary 
Tudor  as  Queen  in  the  West  ; but  as  soon  as  her  marriage  with 
Philip  of  Spain  was  proposed  he  conspired  with  some  of  his 
neighbours  against  it.  The  plot  was  discovered,  and  he  escaped 
to  the  Continent  only  just  in  time  to  avoid  arrest.  The  refugee 
went  on  to  Venice,  where  he  had  a narrow  escape  from  being 
murdered  by  bravos  hired  by  the  English  Ambassador,  Peter 
Vannes. 

Making  his  way  to  Strasbourg,  Carew  found  many  other 
English  refugees  in  the  city.  We  read  that  ‘ John  Ponet, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  took  up  his  residence  at  Strasbourg,  and 
for  a part  of  the  time  had  Sir  Peter  Carew  lodging  with  him. 
The  house  caught  fire.  The  Bishop’s  treasure  was  in  a cup- 
board in  the  wall  and,  despite  his  offers  of  reward,  no  one 
would  adventure  his  life  to  save  it.  Sir  Peter,  considering 
“ the  distress  and  heaviness  of  the  man,”  took  pity  upon  him, 
rushed  into  the  house,  broke  open  the  cupboard,  and  brought 
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out  the  gold,  to  his  own  great  risk,  and  the  Bishop’s  infinite 
delight.’  Strangely  enough,  no  sooner  had  the  redoubtable 
Sir  Peter  rescued  the  treasure  than  the  building  collapsed  ! 

Another  thrilling  episode  followed.  By  the  treachery  of 
two  false  friends  (Lord  Paget  and  Sir  John  Mason),  Carew  was 
captured  and  brought  to  England.  ‘ By  Mason’s  working  and 
Paget’s  devising,’  it  is  recorded,  ‘ Sir  Peter  Carew  (who  was 
before  in  France)  went  into  Flanders,  Mason  pledging  for  his 
safeguard  King  Philip’s  fidelity  and  his  own  honesty.  After- 
wards he  and  Sir  John  Cheke,  being  both  enticed  to  come  to 
Brussels,  and  having  brought  Paget  on  the  way  to  England, 
were  both  in  their  return  taken  by  the  provost  marshal,  spoiled 
of  their  horses,  clapped  into  a cart,  their  legs,  arms  and  bodies 
tied  with  halters  to  the  body  of  the  cart,  and  so  carried  to  the 
seaside  and  from  thence  into  the  Tower  of  London.’ 

A curious  thing  in  connexion  with  this  bit  of  treacherous 
dealing  is  that  Sir  John  Cheke,  who  ‘ was  not  unskilful  in 
astrology,’  being  ‘ doubtful  of  his  safety  in  the  intended  journey 
to  Brussels,  consulted  with  this  art  to  know  whether  he  might 
go  without  danger.’  Being  satisfied,  apparently,  with  the  results 
of  his  astrological  consultation,  he  ventured  upon  the  journey, 
only  to  find  that  not  only  himself  but  his  friend  Carew  had 
fallen  into  the  cunningly  devised  trap  laid  by  their  two  false 
friends  who  had  reverted  to  the  old  religion.  Carew  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  called  upon  to  abjure  ; he  was  released 
from  the  Tower  in  December  1556. 

The  accession  of  Elizabeth  brought  him  once  more  into 
favour.  By  a dramatic  turn  of  fate,  he  served  in  1572  as 
Constable  of  the  very  Tower  of  London  in  which,  sixteen  years 
earlier,  he  had  been  imprisoned  for  high  treason.  Previous  to 
this,  he  had  satisfied  himself  that  he  was  legally  entitled  to 
many  lands  in  Ireland,  including  a large  part  of  the  province 
of  Munster,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  his  ancestors.  He 
obtained  the  permission  of  the  Queen  to  prosecute  his  claim 
and  sailed  from  Ilfracombe  in  August  1568.  With  brief 
intervals,  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  recovering  what 
he  believed  to  be  his  property  in  Ireland.  While  he  was  busy 
on  this  matter,  the  rebellion  known  as  the  Butlers’  Wars  broke 
out,  and  Carew  stormed  and  captured  the  castle  of  Cloghgrenan. 
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After  this,  Carew  returned  to  England,  where  Elizabeth 
tried  to  induce  him  to  take  once  again  the  seat  in  Parliament 
which  he  had  held  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign.  But  Ireland 
‘ called  ’ him  once  more  and  thither  he  returned  in  1574.  He 
ordered  a house  to  be  prepared  for  him  at  Cork,  but  on  his  way 
there  was  taken  ill ; he  died  at  Boss,  county  Waterford,  on 
November  27,  1575.  His  mortal  remains  were  placed  in 
Waterford  Church,  and  in  1589,  in  St.  Mary  Magdalen’s 
chauntry  in  Exeter  Cathedral,  a monument  with  effigies  and 
inscription  was  erected  to  Sir  Gawen  and  Lady  Carew  with 
their  son  Sir  Peter. 

Such,  in  brief  summary,  is  the  stirring  life  story  of  this  man 
of  Devon.  There  is  still  in  existence  a detailed  contemporary 
account  of  his  romantic  career  written  by  Eichard  Hooker 
(uncle  of  ‘ the  judicious  Hooker,’  author  of  the  famous 
Ecclesiastical  Polity),  who  for  some  years  was  in  Sir  Peter’s 
service.  This  account  I have  read  with  the  keenest  interest. 
This  child  of  tender  years  whom  schoolmasters  (even  the  head 
of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  School)  could  do  nothing  with,  but  in 
.whom  the  spirit  of  daredevilry  was  innate  and  incarnate,  grew 
up  to  be  a man  who,  keeping  that  touch  of  daredevilry  to  the 
end  of  his  days,  added  to  it  real  goodness  and  generosity  of 
heart.  Let  the  man  who  lived  with  him  and  knew  him  so  well 
pay  his  own  meed  of  homage  to  his  chief  : 

‘ He  did  so  moderate  the  lusts  of  the  body  and  the  affections  of 
the  mind  by  the  rule  of  reason  that  he  was  not  known  at  any  time 
to  be  outrageous  in  malice,  envy,  anger,  lusts,  sensualities  and  such 
like  ; neither  would  he  in  words  utter  any  speeches  which  favoured 
any  ribaldry,  filthiness  or  uncomeliness  ; neither  in  act  would  do 
the  thing  which  was  dishonest  or  foul. 

‘ Concerning  justice,  whether  towards  God  or  towards  man,  he 
was  zealous  in  the  one  and  careful  in  the  other  ; an  earnest  promoter 
of  God’s  true  religion,  and  a patron  to  all  godly  preachers. 

‘ He  was  not  only  a dear  friend  to  all  preachers,  a great  favourer 
of  all  Protestants,  and  most  godly  affected  to  ail  good  and  godly 
men,  but  did  also  maintain  a preacher  of  his  own  to  instruct  his 
house  and  family  and  also  to  preach  elsewhere  in  the  countries 
round  about  him. 

‘ His  purse,  his  apparel,  his  horses,  or  whatsoever  he  had  was 
common  to  his  friends  and  ready  for  every  man,  and  he  would 
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rather  lack  himself  than  his  friends  should  want  : a continual  giver 
he  was,  but  never  a taker.’ 

A fine  soul  indeed,  this  Peter  Carew,  making  one  proud  to 
be  of  the  like  nationality  ! 

One  turns  quite  naturally  from  Sir  Peter  Carew  to  Sir  John 
Cheke.  Cheke  was  not  so  much  ‘ a man  of  action,’  perhaps,  as 
his  friend  Carew  (although  Cheke,  too,  was  quite  ‘ a man  of 
affairs  ’),  nevertheless  along  other  lines  Cheke  outshone  even 
the  remarkable  Carew.  Each  was  born  a commoner  and 
created  a knight,  and  each  embraced  Protestantism.  Sir  John 
Cheke,  says  one  authority,  was  ‘ one  of  the  most  learned  men 
of  his  age,  one  of  its  greatest  ornaments,  and  one  of  the  revivers 
of  polite  literature  in  England.’ 

Born  on  June  16,  1514,  Cheke  was  educated  at  St.  John’s 
College,  Cambridge,  where,  it  is  stated,  ‘ he  obtained  an  extra- 
ordinary reputation  for  his  knowledge  of  learned  languages, 
especially  Greek.’  He  became  a Fellow  of  St.  John’s  in  1529. 
It  was  while  he  was  at  this  college  that  he  adopted  the  principles 
of  the  Keformation.  When  Henry  VIII  founded  the  Begins 
professorships  in  1540,  the  brilliant  young  scholar  was  elected 
to  the  chair  of  Greek.  In  his  lectures  he  went  over  Sophocles 
twice,  all  Homer,  all  Euripides,  and  part  of  Herodotus.  In 
1542  he  was  elected  Public  Orator  of  Cambridge  University. 

At  the  age  of  thirty  he  was  sent  for  by  Henry  VIII  to  come 
to  Court  to  assist  in  the  education  of  Prince  Edward  and  to 
give  lessons  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  Upon  the  death  of 
Henry  VIII,  Cheke  continued  to  occupy  the  responsible  position 
of  tutor  to  the  boy  King.  Strype  says  that  Cheke  was  ‘ always 
at  the  King’s  elbow,  both  in  his  closet  and  in  his  chapel,  and 
wherever  else  he  went,  to  inform  him  and  teach  him.’  He  not 
only  ‘ read  to  the  King  Cicero’s  philosophical  works  and 
Aristotle’s  ethics  ’ but  also  ‘ instructed  him  in  the  history,  laws 
and  constitution  of  England.’  It  was  at  Cheke’s  suggestion 
that  Edward  wrote  the  journal  of  public  events  which  may  be 
read  to  this  day.  Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Edward,  Cheke 
was  made  Provost  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  received 
considerable  grants  of  lands  and  lordships  which  had  become 
vested  in  the  Crown  by  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses, 
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colleges  and  chantries.  In  October  1551  he  was  knighted,  and 
two  years  later  he  w^as  appointed  to  the  Privy  Council. 

Seven  months  after  being  knighted,  we  are  told,  ‘ he  had 
an  alarming  attack  of  illness.  In  a valedictory  letter  to  the 
King,  written  on  what  he  believed  to  be  his  deathbed,  he 
exhorted  the  King  to  listen  to  faithful  advisers.  When  the 
physicians  despaired  of  his  recovery,  the  King  said  to  them, 
“ No,  he  will  not  die  at  this  time,  for  this  morning  I begged  his 
life  from  God  in  my  prayers,  and  obtained  it.”  Contrary  to  all 
expectations,  Cheke  recovered  before  long,  and  in  three  months 
was  quite  well  again.’  He  engaged  in  several  religious  con- 
ferences or  disputations  as  a champion  on  the  Protestant  side. 
High  in  the  royal  favour,  he  ‘ became  a great  patron  of 
religious  and  learned  men,  both  English  and  foreign  ; and  his 
favour  and  patronage  were  eagerly  sought.’ 

With  the  death  of  Edward  VI,  a veritable  transformation 
came  over  the  scene.  ‘ His  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion 
induced  Cheke  to  concur  in  the  settlement  of  the  Crown  on 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  he  acted  as  Secretary  of  State  during  her 
^brief  reign.’  Immediately  after  Mary’s  accession  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Towe’^  on  an  accusation  of  treason  (July  27, 1553), 
and  stripped  of  his  whole  substance.  He  was  discharged  from 
custody  on  September  13,  1554,  and  about  the  same  time 
obtained  a pardon  and  the  royal  licence  to  ‘ travel  abroad  ’ for 
a season. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  period  of  ‘ leave  of  absence,’  he 
deemed  it  unsafe  to  return  to  England,  and  took  up  his  abode 
at  Strasbourg.  Here  he  either  engaged  as  professor  in  Greek 
or  set  up  a public  lecture  in  that  language,  so  as  to  ‘ keep  the 
wolf  from  the  door.’  When  he  had  been  in  that  city  a short 
time,  ‘ his  persecutors  resolved  to  make  a prisoner  of  him. 
He  was  accordingly  drawn  by  an  invitation  from  Lord  Paget 
and  Sir  John  Mason,  in  the  spring  of  1556,  to  pay  a visit  to 
Brussels,  where  his  wife  and  some  other  friends  then  were. 
These  noblemen,  it  appears,  had  been  his  former  friends,  but 
having  become  converts  to  Popery  and  to  the  measures  of 
Queen  Mary  were  now  ready  to  serve  the  same  cause  to  betray 
their  friend.  Between  Antwerp  and  Brussels  he  was  seized, 
bound  and  hoodwinked,  and  then  conveyed  on  board  a ship, 
and  so  brought  at  once  to  the  Tower  of  London.’ 
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Cheke  soon  found  that  his  treacherous  capture  and  imprison- 
ment was  on  account  of  his  religion.  The  desire  to  gain  the 
‘ reconciliation  ’ of  so  great  a man  to  the  Church  of  Home 
induced  the  Queen  to  send  not  only  two  of  her  chaplains  but 
Dr.  Feckenham  (at  that  time  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s)  to  endeavour 
to  ‘ convert  ’ him.  The  chaplains  had  no  success  with  their 
arguments  ; but  Feckenham  brought  greater  pressure  to  bear. 
‘ Either  comply  or  burn,’  he  said. 

So  on  October  4, 1556,  Cheke,  overpowered  not  by  argument 
or  persuasion  but  by  the  fear  of  the  stake,  made  a public 
recantation  before  the  Queen  and  after  that  before  the  whole 
Court.  ‘ Upon  these  mortifications  his  lands  were  restored  to 
him,  but  the  Papists,  by  way  of  triumph,  obliged  him  to  keep 
company  generally  with  Catholics  and  even  to  be  present  at 
the  examinations  and  convictions  of  those  they  termed 
“ heretics.”  Kemorse  and  vexation  sat  at  last  so  heavy  on 
Cheke’s  mind  that  he  pined  away  with  shame  and  regret.’ 

Cheke  died  at  a friend’s  house  in  London  on  September  13, 
1557,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-three.  His  ‘ Life  ’ was  written 
by  John  Strype  (best  edition  1821). 

Two  quaint  brief  tributes  to  this  notable  Englishman  are 
well  worth  recalling.  David  Lloyd  writes  : 

‘ Sir  John  Cheke,  born  in  Cambridge,  was  happy  in  his  father, 
Mr.  Peter  Cheke  ; happier  in  his  good  mother,  whose  good  counsel 
when  he  was  going  to  Court  (recommending  to  him  the  care  of 
three  things — his  God,  his  soul,  his  company)  settled  him  ; and 
happiest  of  all  in  the  place  of  his  birth,  where  he  fell  from  his 
mother’s  womb  to  the  muses’  lap,  being  a scholar  sooner  than  he 
was  a man.  The  same  day  was  he  and  Mr.  Roger  Ascham  admitted 
to  St.  John’s  and  the  same  week  to  Court — -the  one  to  the  tuition  of 
Edward  VI,  the  other  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  one  was  the  Orator, 
the  other  the  Greek  professor,  of  the  university.  King  Edward 
died  with  the  Protestant  religion  in  his  heart  and  arms,  and  Sir 
John  had  died  with  him  but  that,  being  outed  of  all  his  preferments, 
he  outed  himself  from  the  kingdom.  He  was  loving  to  all  the 
English  exiles  at  Strasbourg  and  well  beloved  all  over  Germany 
until,  trusting  to  the  stars  too  much  and  his  friends  too  little,  he 
went  to  meet  his  dear  wife  in  Brabant,  where  neither  my  Lord 
Paget’s  promise,  nor  Sir  John  Mason’s  pledges,  nor  Abbot  Fecken- 
ham’s  intercession,  could  excuse  him  from  being  unhorsed  and 
carted,  imprisoned  and  tortured,  vexed  with  all  the  arts  of  power, 
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and  perplexed,  until,  his  hard  usage  meeting  with  some  fair  promises, 
brought  him  to  a recantation  that  broke  his  heart,  and  after  much 
melancholic  sighing  and  silence  brought  him  to  his  grave,’ 

And  Thomas  Fuller  writes  : 

‘ Well  and  welcome,  loved  and  respected,  was  this  knight  at 
Strasbourg  when  he  would  needs  return  to  Brabant  that  he  might 
fetch  forth  and  bring  home  his  wife,  lately  come  out  of  England 
into  the  Low  Countries.  He  is  said  first  to  have  consulted  the 
stars,  being  too  much  addicted  to  judicial  astrology.  Now,  whether 
here  the  error  was  in  the  art  itself,  or  in  his  misapplying  the  rules 
thereof,  sure  it  is  his  journey  had  sad  success,  for  in  his  return  from 
Brussels  to  Antwerp,  no  whit  secured  by  his  own  innocence,  nor  by 
the  promise  of  the  Lord  Paget,  nor  by  the  pledging  of  Sir  John 
Mason  for  his  public  protection,  nor  by  the  intercession  of  his  friend 
Feckenham,  Abbot  of  Westminster,  to  Queen  Mary,  he,  with  Sir 
Peter  Carew,  was  beaten  from  his  horse,  tied  hand  and  foot  to  the 
bottom  of  a cart,  thence  conveyed  hoodwinked  to  the  next  haven, 
and  so  shipped  over  under  hatches  unto  the  Tower  of  London. 
Here  all  arts  were  used  on  him  which  might  prevail  to  drive  or  draw 
an  easy  soul  surprised  on  a sudden,  to  make  him  renounce  his 
religion  ; until  hard  usage  in  prison,  joined  with  threatenings  of 
worse,  and  fair  promises  on  his  submission,  drew  from  his  mouth 
an  abrenunciation  of  that  truth  which  he  so  long  had  professed  and 
still  believed,  and  thereupon  was  restored  to  his  liberty  but  never 
to  his  contentment.  And  although  he  then  did  nothing  but  sit 
still,  sigh  and  be  silent,  yet  shame  for  what  he  had  done  brought 
him  quickly  to  a comfortable  end  of  a miserable  life,  as  carrying 
God’s  pardon  and  all  good  men’s  pity  along  with  him.’ 

Sir  Anthony  Cooke,  born  in  1504,  was  one  of  the  tutors  of 
King  Edward  VI.  He  acquired,  it  is  said,  ‘ vast  learning  in 
Latin,  Greek,  poetry,  history  and  mathematics.’  He  was  made 
a knight  when  his  royal  pupil  was  crowned.  In  July  1553,  the 
month  in  which  the  boy  King  died,  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower  on  suspicion  of  being  a supporter  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  but 
ten  months  later  he  arrived  at  Strasbourg,  where  he  stayed  four 
years,  corresponding  regularly  with  his  son-in-law.  Sir  William 
Cecil,  and  becoming  intimate  with  the  famous  Strasbourg 
scholar,  Jean  Sturm.  On  Elizabeth’s  accession  he  returned  to 
England  and  sat  for  Essex  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  died 
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in  June  1576  at  Gyddy  Hall  in  Essex,  ‘ a man  very  famous  as 
well  for  his  own  virtue  and  learning  as  for  his  virtuous  and 
learned  daughters.’  David  Lloyd  says  : 

‘ Sir  Anthony  Cooke  was  one  of  the  governors  to  King  Edward  VI 
when  prince.  He  was  happy  in  his  daughters,  learned  above  their 
sex  in  Greek  and  Latin — namely,  Mildred,  Anne,  Katherine,  Eliza- 
beth, and  one  other.  Gravity  was  the  ballast  of  his  soul,  and 
general  learning  its  leading.  He  was  somebody  in  every  art,  and 
eminent  in  all  the  whole  circle  of  arts.  His  Latin,  fluent  and  proper  ; 
his  Greek,  critical  and  exact ; his  philology,  and  observations  upon 
each  of  these  languages,  deep,  curious,  various  and  pertinent ; his 
logic,  rational ; his  history  and  experience,  general  ; his  rhetoric 
and  poetry,  copious  and  genuine  ; his  mathematics,  practicable 
and  useful.  Knowing  that  souls  were  equal,  and  that  women  are 
as  capable  of  learning  as  men,  he  instilled  to  his  five  daughters  at 
night  that  which  he  had  taught  the  prince  in  the  day,  being  resolved 
to  have  sons  by  education  for  fear  he  should  have  none  by  birth,  and 
lest  he  wanted  a heir  of  his  body  he  made  five  of  his  mind.  Nature, 
even  in  the  softer  sex,  runs  either  to  weeds  or  herbs  : careful  was 
this  good  father,  therefore,  seasonably  to  water  the  one  and  destroy 
the  other.  Much  was  done  by  his  grave  rules  but  more  by  his 
graver  life — that  map  of  precepts.  Sir  Anthony  said  : “ Three 
things  there  are  before  whom  I cannot  do  amiss  : (1)  my  prince, 
(2)  my  conscience,  (3)  my  children.”  His  first  care  was  to  embue 
their  tender  souls  with  a serious  and  sober  religion.  His  next 
business  was  to  inure  their  younger  years  to  submission,  modesty  and 
obedience.  They  were  reproved,  but  with  reason  that  convinced 
and  checked.  In  their  marriage  they  were  guided  by  his  reason 
more  than  his  will.  His  care  was  that  his  daughters  might  have 
complete  men,  and  that  their  husbands  might  be  happy  in  complete 
women.  The  recreations  he  indulged  in  were  moderate,  lawful, 
sober,  becoming,  useful,  and  seasonable  ; expenses  he  allowed  not 
so  illiberal  as  to  acquaint  them  with  shifts  nor  yet  prodigal.  The 
books  he  advised  were  not  many  but  choice.  The  business  he 
pressed  was  not  reading  but  digesting.  The  diet  he  prescribed  was 
moderate.  In  apparel  he  allowed  for  necessity,  for  decency,  and 
in  some  cases  for  magnificence  provided  that  it  were  neither  too 
costly  nor  too  vain.  Contemplation  was  his  soul  ; privacy  his 
life,  and  discourse  his  element.  Business  was  his  purgatory  and 
publicness  his  torment  ; yet  so  serviceable  was  he  in  Edward  VFs 
time  that  he  was  an  exile  in  Queen  Mary’s — an  exile  whose  exemplary 
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resolution  supported  religion  and  whose  inexhaustible  charity  pro- 
vided for  the  poor  at  Zurich  and  at  Frankfort.  King  Edward  would 
say  of  his  tutors  that  Rudolph  the  German  spoke  honestly,  Sir 
John  Cheke  chatted  merrily,  Dr.  Cox  solidly,  and  Sir  Anthony 
Cooke  weighingly.’ 

Sir  Richard  Morrison  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1528  and  went 
to  Italy  to  study  Greek.  In  1537  he  became  a Prebendary  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral.  Nine  years  later  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  the  Hanse  towns,  and  in  1550  he  went  as  ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  the  Emperor  Charles  Y.  On  Mary’s  accession  he  was 
recalled  to  England,  and  the  next  year  he  took  refuge  at 
Strasbourg,  spending  his  time  in  study  under  Peter  Martyr. 
He  is  said  to  have  visited  Brussels  and  Italy  afterwards.  He 
died  at  Strasbourg  on  March  17,  1556.  Strype  characterises 
Morrison  as  ‘ a learned  knight  and  a brave  gentleman  ’ and  a 
person  of  ‘ extraordinary  w^orth  and  goodness.’  He  tells  us 
also  that  Roger  Ascham  was  appointed  secretary  to  Morrison’s 
embassy  to  the  Emperor,  by  the  recommendation  of  Sir  John 
Cheke.  ‘ Morrison  and  Ascham,’  comments  Strype,  ‘ were  two 
wery  fit  persons  to  be  companions,  and  well  sorted  for  their 
tempers,  learning  and  judgment.’ 

David  Lloyd’s  estimate  of  Morrison  is  : 

‘ Sir  Richard  Morrison  was  so  skilled  in  Latin  and  Greek  and  in 
the  common  and  civil  law  that  he  was  often  employed  as  ambassador 
by  Henry  VIII  and  Edward  VI  unto  the  Emperor  Charles  V and 
other  princes  of  Germany  ; which  he  discharged  with  all  honesty 
and  ability.  After  the  death  of  Edward  VI,  he  was  forced  to  fly 
beyond  the  seas  ; he  died  at  Strasbourg  on  March  17,  1556.  Three 
things  made  a complete  man  in  those  days  : (1)  a public  school, 
where  a man  attains  at  once  to  learning,  prudence,  and  a spirit  ; 
(2)  a comprehensive  insight  into  tongues  and  sciences — by  the  first 
whereof  they  unlocked  men,  and  by  the  second,  things  ; (3)  travel, 
where  they  saw  what  they  read.  Our  knight  was  happy  in  all 
three,  but  so  complete  in  the  last  that  he  had  the  virtues  and  port 
of  a German,  as  if  he  had  been  a native  of  that  place  : he  could  get 
so  far  within  that  people  that  he  saw  all  their  intrigues  and  yet  be 
so  reserved  that  they  could  see  nothing.  So  much  service  did  the 
good  knight  to  King  Henry  VIII,  and  so  much  to  the  whole  kingdom 
in  that  of  religion,  that  he  fled  equally  Queen  Mary’s  wrath  and  her 
religious  persecutions.  Two  things,  he  said,  he  was  troubled  with — 
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envy  and  malice  ; and  two  remedies  he  had  against  them — patience 
and  resolution.  When  others  pressed  for  an  over-strict  Reforma- 
tion, this  gentleman  urged  that  distempers  in  the  body  and  the 
State  are  reduced  by  physicians  and  politicians  not  to  what  they 
should  be  but  to  what  they  can  be  ; freedom,  moderation  and 
impartiality  are  the  best  tempers  of  reforming  counsels  and  ends. 
After  a long  residence  abroad,  he  thought  of  an  habitation  at  home, 
which  he  no  sooner  began  at  Cassiobury  in  Hertfordshire  but  King 
Edward  going  out  of  the  world  the  good  knight  was  forced  out  of 
his  house  and  the  Kingdom.  His  stature  was  something  tall,  and 
procured  him  reverence  ; Christian  was  his  temper,  and  his  carriage 
religious.  Much  good  did  his  countenance  do  the  exiles  in  the 
Courts  of  foreign  princes.  “ Think  an  hour  before  you  speak,”  he 
said,  “ and  a day  before  you  promise.”  ’ 

Sir  Thomas  Wroth,  born  in  1516,  was  one  of  the  principal 
Gentlemen  of  Edward  Vi’s  Bedchamber.  ‘ The  King,’  it  is 
recorded,  ‘ had  divers  sober  and  learned  men  about  him, 
gentlemen  of  his  privy  chamber,  in  whose  wise  and  learned 
conversation  he  was  much  delighted  and  as  much  profited. 
And  whosoever  of  these  was  in  greatest  favour  with  him,  surely 
Sir  Thomas  Wroth,  a gentleman  of  the  West,  was  one  of  those 
that  received  the  largest  share  of  benefits  from  him,  for  he  not 
only  knighted  him  but  heaped  great  wealth,  honours,  offices 
and  possessions  on  him.’  It  is  said  to  have  been  in  Wroth’s 
arms  that  the  boy  King  passed  away  in  July  1553.  Strype  says 
that  when  Wroth,  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  took  refuge  at 
Strasbourg,  he  was  ‘ very  helpful  to  those  of  his  godly  country- 
men among  whom  he  dwelt.’  In  Strasbourg  in  1554  a son 
was  born  to  him  whom  he  called  Gerson.  When  Elizabeth 
came  to  the  throne  he  returned  to  England,  sat  in  Parliament, 
enjoyed  considerable  favour  with  the  Queen,  and  maintained 
a great  house  in  Enfield  granted  to  him  by  Edward  VI.  He 
died  in  October  1573. 

In  the  Brief  Discourse  concerning  the  Troubles  at  Frankfort 
there  is  given  the  text  of  a letter  sent,  under  date  of  November 
1554,  from  the  Strasbourg  exiles  to  those  at  Frankfort.  Those 
signing  this  letter  included  James  Haddon,  John  Huntington, 
John  Pedder,  Thomas  Heton,  Augustine  Bradbridge,  Christopher 
Goodman.  Brief  life  stories  are  given  of  each  of  these. 
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James  Haddon  in  1546  was  one  of  the  original  Fellows  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  In  1551  he  served  as  chaplain  to 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  as  tutor  to  the  Duke’s  ill-fated 
daughter,  Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  next  year  he  was  made  a 
Prebendary  at  Westminster  and  appointed  Dean  of  Exeter. 
On  the  accession  of  Mary  he  was  one  of  the  six  champions  in 
the  Convocation  of  October  1553  who,  in  the  disputation  as  to 
the  Keal  Presence  in  the  Sacrament,  maintained  the  Eeformed 
doctrine.  In  1554  he  went  to  Strasbourg,  where  he  staj^ed  at 
least  two  years.  In  letters  written  in  that  city  he  complains  of 
the  straits  to  which  exile  had  reduced  him.  He  was  invited  to 
become  joint  minister  of  the  English  congregation  at  Frankfort, 
but  did  not  accept  this. 

John  Huntington  was  apparently  educated  at  Oxford. 
In  December  1558  he  was  hauled  before  the  Council  for  writing 
a poem  against  the  Sacrament,  but  by  submitting  and  recanting 
contrived  to  escape  to  the  Continent.  In  August  and  September 
1559  he  was  preaching  before  great  audiences  at  St.  Paul’s 
Cross,  and  in  May  1560  he  became  a Canon  of  Exeter. 

^ John  Pedder,  born  in  1520,  was  educated  at  Cambridge. 
In  1554,  at  Strasbourg,  he  supported  Grindal  in  his  advocacy  of 
the  Prayer  Book  of  1552.  Later  he  was  at  Frankfort.  In 
December  1559,  being  already  a Prebendary  of  Norwich,  he 
was  installed  Dean  of  Worcester.  Four  years  later  he  became 
a Prebendary  at  Hereford.  He  died  in  April  1571,  and  his  body 
was  laid  to  rest  in  the  cathedral. 

Thomas  Heton  (related  to  Martin  Heton,  Bishop  of  Ely)  was 
a London  cloth  merchant  in  close  business  relations  with 
Flanders,  and  was  an  enthusiastic  Protestant.  On  Mary’s 
accession  he  received  into  his  house  in  Flanders,  Pilkington 
(afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham),  Sampson,  and  other  refugees. 
According  to  Strype,  he  ‘ very  liberally  helped  Mr.  Pilkington 
and  many  other  pious  exiles  in  Queen  Mary’s  reign,’  notwith- 
standing that  he  was  terribly  threatened  for  it  by  Bishop 
Gardiner.  Later  in  life  he  fell  upon  evil  times,  so  that  he  ‘ who 
had  been  extraordinary  bountiful  and  compassionate  to  the 
exiles  while  he  had  wealth,  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  was 
reduced  to  want,  so  that  he  who  had  relieved  others  now  in  his 
old  age  needed  to  be  relieved  himself.’ 
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Augustine  Bradbridge,  Chancellor  of  Chichester,  in  1556 
was  appointed  Prebendary  of  Fordington,  in  the  diocese  of 
Salisbury  ; he  died  in  1567. 

William  Bradbridge,  apparently  a brother  of  Augustine, 
was  born  in  London  in  1501.  He  was  educated  at  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  and  became  Fellow  in  1529.  Espousing  the 
Eeformed  religion,  he  fled  with  Barlow,  Coverdale  and  others 
in  1553.  Later  he  became  Canon  of  Chichester,  Chancellor  of 
Chichester,  Dean  of  Salisbury,  Bishop  of  Exeter.  In  1576  he 
was  concerned  both  with  Papists  and  ‘ with  other  schismatics 
and  heterodox  men.’  He  found  the  burden  of  his  episcopal  care 
in  that  large  diocese  so  heavy  that  he  earnestly  desired  to 
resign  his  bishopric  and  to  accept  a lower  office,  viz.  to  return 
to  his  deanery  of  Sarum.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  ‘ a man  only 
remarkable  for  this,  that  nothing  memorable  is  recorded  of  him 
saving  the  fact  that  he  well  governed  this  church  about  eight 
years.’  At  his  death  he  was  indebted  to  the  Queen  to  the  extent 
of  £1,400,  whereupon  her  Majesty  seized  all  his  goods  insomuch 
that  there  was  not  wherewith  to  bury  him.  His  remains  were 
placed  in  the  cathedral. 

Christopher  Goodman,  who  was  born  at  Chester  in  1520, 
had  an  adventurous  career.  He  graduated  at  Brasenose  College, 
Oxford,  and  became  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  there. 
He  was  sought  out  at  Oxford,  it  is  said,  ‘ for  his  learning  and 
godly  and  sober  behaviour.’  He  left  England  in  1554  and  in 
November  of  that  year  was  at  Strasbourg.  He  afterwards 
joined  the  so-called  schism  among  the  refugees  at  Frankfort  and 
withdrew  with  Whittingham  and  others  to  Geneva.  The 
brethren  there  chose  Knox  and  Goodman  in  September  1555 
for  their  pastors,  and  the  two  men  formed  a lifelong  friendship. 
During  his  exile  he  wrote  some  very  acrimonious  tracts.  In 
1558  he  published  at  Geneva  a book  upon  ‘ How  supreme  powers 
ought  to  be  obeyed  of  their  subjects  and  wherein  they  may 
lawfully,  by  God’s  law,  be  disobeyed.’  In  this  book  he  sub- 
scribed to  the  opinion  respecting  female  government  which  his 
colleague  Knox  had  published  shortly  before.  His  book  was 
aimed  particularly  at  Queen  Mary,  but  on  Elizabeth’s  accession 
he  did  not  dare  to  return  to  England.  At  Knox’s  desire  he  left 
Geneva  and  escorted  Knox’s  wife  and  family  to  Scotland, 
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where  he  became  minister  at  Ayr  and  afterwards  at  St.  Andrews. 
When  he  returned  to  England  in  1565  he  was  obliged  to  make 
a recantation  of  the  offensive  doctrines  he  had  put  abroad.  In 
1566  he  went  to  Ireland  as  chaplain  to  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  who 
the  following  year  recommended  him  for  the  bishopric  of 
Dublin,  which  he  did  not  receive.  In  1570  he  was  appointed 
to  the  living  of  Alford  near  Chester  and  made  Archdeacon  of 
Eichmond,  but  the  following  year  he  was  deprived  on  the 
ground  of  nonconformity.  Not  only  did  he  revoke  the  offending 
book  but  at  Lambeth,  on  April  23,  1571,  he  signed  a ‘ protesta- 
tion willingly  made  concerning  his  dutiful  obedience  to  the 
Queen’s  majesty  and  her  lawful  government.’  Two  months 
later  he  was  forbidden  to  preach.  His  troublesome  life  came 
to  an  end  at  the  age  of  eighty-three. 

One  more  notable  figure  among  the  exiles  who  found  refuge 
at  Strasbourg  was  Thomas  Becon,  who,  born  in  1512,  graduated 
at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and  was  ordained  in  1538. 
He  came  into  trouble  under  Henry  VIII  on  account  of  his 
pronounced  sentiments  in  favour  of  the  Eeformation,  and  in 
-1540  was  committed  to  the  Lollards  Tower  at  Lambeth  Palace. 
In  1541  he  was  called  upon  to  recant  at  St.  Paul’s  Cross  and 
to  burn  his  books  ; two  years  later  he  was  again  called  upon  to 
abjure  at  the  same  spot  and  publicly  to  cut  his  books  in  pieces. 
Under  Edward  VI  he  v/as  instituted  to  St.  Stephen’s,  Walbrook. 
Furthermore,  he  was  chaplain  to  the  Protector  Somerset.  On 
August  16,  1553,  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  boy  King,  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tower  of  London  as  a seditious  preacher 
and  ejected  from  his  rectorship  because  he  was  a married  priest. 
He  remained  in  the  Tower  until  March  22  the  following  year, 
being  released,  it  is  said,  owing  to  a mistake  by  Bishop  Gardiner. 
He  made  his  way  to  Strasbourg,  and  there  wrote  an  epistle 
which  he  addressed  ‘ to  the  afflicted  people  of  God  which  suffer 
persecution  for  the  testimony  of  Christ’s  Gospel.’  This  was 
sent  to  ‘ certain  godly  brethren  in  England,  declaring  in  it  the 
causes  of  all  the  miseries  and  calamities  that  were  fallen  upon 
England,  and  how  they  might  be  redressed.  This  epistle  was 
brought  into  England  and  read  of  the  brethren  in  their 
religious  gatherings,  not  without  fruit.  He  wrote  also  an 
epistle  to  the  massing  priests,  wherein  he  showed  what  a wicked 
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idol  the  Mass  was,  and  what  a difference  there  was  between  that 
and  the  Lord’s  Supper.’ 

At  Mary’s  death  he  returned  to  England  and  was  restored 
to  his  London  benefice.  Later  he  was  appointed  to  Christ 
Church,  Newgate  Street.  In  contrast  with  his  former  ex- 
periences at  St.  Paul’s  Cross,  we  find  that  he  lived  to  ‘ preach 
at  St.  Paul’s  Cross  and  elsewhere  on  great  occasions  with  wide 
popular  acceptance.’  He  died  in  1567.  He  was  the  writer  of 
many  volumes,  some  of  which  enjoyed  extensive  popularity. 
He  was  a formidable  antagonist  of  the  Church  of  Kome,  but 
he  claims  that  his  writings  in  opposition  to  that  Church  were 
free  from  ‘ uncharitable  railings,  cruel  words,  fiery  invectives, 
taunting  terms,  uncomely  jestings.’ 

Three  members  at  least  of  the  noble  family  of  Knollys  were 
among  the  English  fugitives  at  Strasbourg — Sir  Francis,  his 
brother  Henry,  and  his  son  Sir  Henry.  Francis  Knollys,  born 
about  1514,  attained  to  considerable  distinction  in  his  country’s 
affairs.  In  1539  he  attended  Anne  of  Cleves  on  her  arrival  in 
England  to  become  the  fourth  bride  of  Henry  VIII.  In  1542 
he  entered  the  House  of  Commons.  As  a strong  Protestant,  he 
was  persona  grata  at  the  Court  of  Edward  VI.  On  the  accession 
of  Mary  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  leave  the  country.  He  went 
first  to  Frankfort,  but  afterwards  made  his  way  to  Strasbourg. 
In  December  1558  he  became  a member  of  Elizabeth’s  first 
Privy  Council.  Five  years  later  he  was  Governor  of  Portsmouth. 
In  May  1568,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  fleeing  to  England,  took 
refuge  at  Carlisle  Castle,  and  the  delicate  duty  of  taking  charge 
of  the  fugitive  was  confided  to  Sir  Francis  Knollys  and  Baron 
Henry  Scrope.  Knollys  tried  to  amuse  Mary  by  teaching  her 
to  write  and  speak  English.  He  even  endeavoured  to  convert 
his  prisoner  to  his  own  strongly  puritanic  views.  She  read  the 
English  Prayer  Book  under  his  guidance.  Mary  was  removed 
first  to  Bolton  Castle  and  then  to  Tutbury ; in  February  1569 
Knollys  was  called  home  by  the  death  of  his  wife. 

In  1572  he  was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Household 
— a post  he  retained  until  his  death.  He  took  an  interest  in 
the  voyages  of  Frobisher  and  Drake.  Throughout  his  life  he 
never  wavered  in  his  staunch  championship  of  the  Puritans, 
although  he  was  zealous  in  his  opposition  to  heresy.  In  1588 
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he  sent  articles  to  Archbishop  Whitgift  charging  him  with 
endangering  the  Queen’s  safety  by  his  Popish  tyranny.  The 
Primate  retorted  by  characterising  these  articles  as  ‘ a fond 
and  scandalous  syllogism.’  He  died  in  eTuly  1596.  One 
authority  states  that  he  was  ‘ always  by  many  accounted  an 
honest  and  learned  man  and  a person  of  great  prudence  and 
wisdom,  and  by  others  so  great  a friend  to  Calvin  in  his  heart 
that  he  was  never  a cordial  friend  to  episcopacy  but  rather 
a patron  of  the  Nonconformists.’ 

His  wife,  Catherine  Carey,  was  a niece  of  Anne  Boleyn  and 
first  cousin  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  When  Catherine  died  at  the 
age  of  thirty-nine,  she  had  borne  to  her  husband  seven  sons 
and  six  daughters.  Her  body  was  laid  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
where  there  is  a monument  to  her  memory. 

Henry  Knollys,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Francis,  accompanied 
his  father  into  exile.  He  became  a Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  an  ‘ esquire  of  the  body  ’ to  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Another  Henry  Knollys,  a brother  of  Sir  Francis,  went 
abroad  likewise  with  Sir  Francis  in  Mary’s  reign.  In  1562 
Elizabeth  sent  him  to  Germany  to  observe  the  temper  of  the 
German  Protestants.  In  1569  he  was  engaged  in  warding  both 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  at  Tutbury  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in 
the  Tower.  He  was  Member  of  Parliament  for  Beading  and 
afterwards  for  Christchurch. 

Our  survey  of  these  English  fugitives  in  Strasbourg  would 
assuredly  not  be  complete  without  some  reference  to  one  who 
in  one  way  at  least  is  the  most  notable  of  them  all — John  Foxe, 
the  martyrologist,  who  was  born  in  the  year  in  which  Martin 
Luther  nailed  his  theses  to  the  gates  of  the  Schloss  Kirche  in 
Wittenberg.  A studious  youth,  he  was  sent  by  friends  to 
Oxford  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  Seven  years  later  he  was  a 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College  and  Lecturer  in  Logic.  His 
companions  at  Oxford  included  men  of  pronounced  Protestant 
convictions  such  as  John  Cheke,  Hugh  Latimer  and  William 
Tindale.  In  1548  he  became  tutor  to  the  orphan  children  of 
Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey  ; he  lived  for  five  years  at 
Eeigate  Castle  in  this  capacity.  During  that  period  he  published 
tracts  in  advocacy  of  advanced  Keformed  views.  On  the  death 
of  Edward  VI,  the  aged  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  grandfather  of 
Foxe’s  pupils,  was  released  from  the  Tower  by  Queen  Mary, 
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and  Foxe  at  once  lost  his  occupation  as  tutor.  Early  in  1554, 
when  the  majority  of  his  friends  had  already  left  for  the 
Continent,  Foxe  with  his  wife  sailed  from  Ipswich  with  means 
supplied  by  his  former  pupil  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  The  weather 
was  so  stormy  that  the  vessel  had  to  put  back  to  land,  but  when 
Foxe  learned  that  a warrant  for  his  apprehension  had  actually 
been  issued  by  Bishop  Gardiner,  he  begged  the  shipmaster  to 
put  to  sea  once  more,  and  two  days  later  the  husband  and 
wife  reached  Nieuport  in  Flanders,  from  whence,  by  easy  stages, 
they  travelled  to  Strasbourg.  Here,  in  July,  he  met  his  friend 
Edmund  Grindal.  He  had  brought  with  him  in  manuscript  the 
first  part  of  a Latin  treatise  on  the  persecution  of  Protestants  in 
Europe  from  the  time  of  Wycliffe  to  his  own  day.  A Strasbourg 
printer,  Wendelin  Kichelius,  hurriedly  put  it  into  type  in  time 
for  the  great  Frankfort  Fair.  This  volume  is  now  of  great 
rarity.  It  forms  the  earliest  draft  of  the  Acts  and  Monuments, 
but  only  comes  down  to  1500  and  deals  mainly  with  the  lives 
of  Wycliffe  and  Huss.  The  dedication,  dated  at  Strasbourg, 
August  31,  1554,  was  addressed  to  Christopher,  Duke  of 
Wurtemberg,  a prince  who  added  to  many  other  good  deeds 
that  of  being  a liberal  benefactor  to  the  English  exiles. 

By  the  close  of  1554  Foxe  was  at  Frankfort,  lodging  with 
Anthony  Gilby.  Here  a heated  controversy  raged  around  the 
Second  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI.  In  a few  months  Knox, 
the  minister  of  the  Frankfort  church,  was  banished  on  political 
grounds  by  the  magistrates,  and  in  November  1555  Foxe  went 
to  Basle,  from  whence  he  wrote  to  Grindal  to  say  that  he  was 
reduced  to  his  last  penny.  He  found  employment  as  a reader 
of  the  press  with  Johann  Oporinus  and  henceforward  was 
closely  connected  with  the  printing  trade.  In  June  1557 
Grindal  urged  Foxe  to  complete  his  account  of  the  persecution 
of  Protestants  in  England  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  Foxe  worked  steadily  on,  and  in  1559  had  brought 
down  his  story  nearly  to  the  end  of  Mary’s  reign.  Brylinger 
and  Oporinus  sent  the  work  (732  pages,  all  in  Latin)  to  press. 

In  October  1559,  a month  after  his  great  work  had  been 
published  at  Basle,  Foxe  left  for  England,  where  he  stayed  for 
some  time  in  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  Aldgate. 
From  the  autumn  of  1561  he  was  busy  translating  his  Latin 
(Basle)  edition  into  English.  John  Day,  printer  in  Aldersgate 
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Street,  had  undertaken  to  publish  the  new  work,  which  was 
eventually  issued  on  March  20,  1563.  The  book  scored  an 
immediate  and  far-reaching  success.  In  recognition  of  his  work, 
he  was  appointed  a Prebendary  of  Salisbury  Cathedral.  Here, 
however,  he  declined  to  conform,  having  conscientious  objec- 
tions to  wearing  the  surplice,  and  in  June  1568  he  was  declared 
contumacious. 

A second  edition  of  the  English  book,  issued  in  1570,  was 
in  two  volumes  of  934  and  1,378  pages  respectively.  Convoca- 
tion, meeting  at  Canterbury  in  April  1571,  resolved  that  copies 
of  the  Monumenta  Martyrum  should  be  placed  in  cathedral 
churches  and  in  the  houses  of  archbishops,  bishops,  deans  and 
archdeacons. 

In  October  1572  Foxe  was  appointed  Prebendary  of  Durham 
Cathedral,  but  as  he  still  maintained  his  opposition  to  the  use 
of  the  surplice  in  less  than  a year  he  resigned  the  office.  In 
1576  and  1583  the  third  and  four^:h  editions  respectively  of  his 
work  were  issued.  Between  these  two  dates  there  was  a Popish 
plot  under  which  Eoxe,  with  many  others,  was  marked  for 
"death.  He  died  in  April  1587  and  his  tomb  is  to  he  found  in 
St.  Giles,  Cripplegate. 

In  the  hundred  years  after  Foxe’s  death  there  were  five 
further  editions  of  his  magnum  opus.  The  first  eight  editions 
are  all  rare  : the  first  two  exceedingly  so.  No  quite  perfect 
copy  of  the  first  edition  is  known.  The  British  Museum 
possesses  a complete  set  of  the  first  nine  editions.  The  eighth 
edition,  published  in  1641,  was  printed  in  black-letter  type. 
John  Bunyan’s  copy  of  the  Acts  and  Monuments  was  of  this 
eighth  edition.  It  bears  Bunyan’s  monograph,  and  is  preserved 
at  Bedford. 

Thomas  Fuller,  unlike  some  others,  thinks  Foxe  was  ‘ mild 
and  moderate,’  and  states  that  ‘ As  to  the  particular  subject 
of  our  English  martyrs.  Master  Foxe  hath  done  everything, 
leaving  posterity  nothing  to  work  upon.’  ‘ He  was  one  of 
prodigious  charity  to  the  poor  ; nothing  could  bound  his  bounty 
but  want  of  money  to  give  away.’  He  adds  that  Foxe  ‘ was 
not  nipt  in  the  bud,  nor  blasted  in  the  blossom,  nor  blown  down 
when  green,  nor  gathered  when  ripe  ; but  even  fell  of  his  own 
accord  when  altogether  withered.’ 
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‘ John  Foxe’s  task,’  says  Charles  Whibley,  in  the  Cambridge 
History  of  English  Literature,  ‘ was  that  of  recounting  the 
torments  suffered  by  the  martyrs  of  all  ages.  He  is  no  sifter 
of  authorities  ; he  is  as  credulous  as  the  simplest  chronicler. 
He  is,  in  brief,  a violent  partisan.  Never  for  one  moment  does 
his  book  waver  from  its  purpose,  which  is  to  expose  the  wicked- 
ness of  “ the  persecutors  of  God’s  truth  commonly  called 
Papists.”  Ptage  and  fury  are  in  his  heart  and  on  his  tongue ; 
he  possessed  a genius  of  indignation  which  he  had  neither  wish 
nor  power  to  check,  and  he  bequeathed  to  us  a larger  mass  of 
invective  than  any  writer  in  his  age  has  been  able  to  achieve.’ 

Anthony  Wood,  in  Athence  Oxoniensis,  suggests  that  Foxe’s 
Acts  and  Monuments  is 

‘ a most  interesting  and  in  many  respects  a most  valuable  book  ; 
but  that  it  contains  serious  errors  all  persons  conversant  with  the 
political  history  of  the  day  must  immediately  discover.  Foxe 
believed  and  reported  all  that  was  told  him,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  was  purposely  misled,  and  continually 
deceived,  by  those  whose  interest  it  was  to  bring  discredit  on  his 
work.  As  long  as  literature  remains,  however,  it  will  remain  a 
monument  of  his  industry,  his  laborious  research,  and  his  sincere 
piety.’ 

When  the  book  first  came  out,  it  was  universally  read,  and  it 
was  ordered  to  be  chained  in  churches  for  the  general  edification 
of  the  people.  The  Marian  persecution  was  still  fresh  in  men’s 
minds.  Nor  was  its  influence  transient.  Its  accuracy  was 
immediately  attacked  by  Romanist  writers,  and  these  criticisms 
induced  Foxe  to  produce  a second  corrected  edition  entitled 
Ecclesiastical  History.  Foxe  based  his  accounts  of  the  martyrs 
partly  on  authentic  documents  and  reports  of  the  trials,  and 
on  statements  received  direct  from  the  friends  of  the  sufferers, 
but  he  was  too  strong  a partisan  to  produce  anything  like  a 
correct  or  impartial  account  of  the  mass  of  facts  with  which 
he  had  to  deal.  According  to  John  Strype, 

‘ The  design  of  writing  Foxe’s  Acts  and  Monuments  was  first  set 
on  foot  among  the  exiles  abroad  in  Queen  Mary’s  hard  days,  and 
many  of  them  were  concerned  in  it,  to  supply  Foxe  with  matter 
from  England.  The  chief  of  these  was  Grindal,  afterward  Bishop 
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of  London.  It  was  agreed  upon  by  them  that  this  history  of  those 
days  should  be  written  both  in  Latin  and  English  and  printed  the 
former  for  the  use  of  strangers  and  the  latter  for  the  use  of  our  own 
country.  First  it  was  printed  in  Latin,  beyond  sea  ; the  overseeing 
and  finishing  of  which  edition  detained  the  author  some  while 
abroad  after  the  entrance  of  Queen  Elizabeth  upon  her  government. 
The  Papists  scurrilously  called  the  book  “ Foxe’s  Golden  Legend.” 
When  it  first  appeared,  there  was  extraordinary  fretting  and  fuming 
at  it  through  all  quarters  of  England.  They  charged  it  with  lies, 
but  they  said  this  because  they  were  afraid  it  should  betray  their 
cruelty  and  their  lies. 

‘ Foxe  was  an  indefatigable  searcher  into  old  registers  and  left 
them  as  he  found  them  after  he  had  made  his  transcriptions  out  of 
them.  He  dedicated  this  first  edition  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
another  edition,  many  years  after  done  by  him,  he  also  dedicated 
to  her.  This  history  of  the  Church  was  of  such  value  and  esteem 
that  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  it  was  enjoined  to  be  set  up  in 
some  convenient  place  in  all  the  parish  churches,  together  with  the 
Bible  and  Bishop  Jewel’s  Defence  of  the  Apology  of  the  Church  of 
England.^ 

These  works  of  Foxe  and  Jewel  remained  in  the  churches 
until  their  removal  was  ordered  by  Archbishop  Laud. 

Not  only  Grindal  but  Aylmer,  says  Strype,  was  ‘ a great 
forwarder  of  that  godly,  laborious  man  John  Foxe  in  the  works 
he  was  upon,  particularly  his  edition  of  the  History  of  the  English 
Martyrs  in  Latin.’  Aylmer  did  ‘ friendly,  learnedly  and 
Christianly  excite,  admonish  and  encourage  Foxe.’ 

In  a volume  issued  by  the  Eeligious  Tract  Society  in  1831 
it  is  stated  : 

‘ Some  errors  and  mistakes  there  doubtless  were,  but  far  less 
than  could  be  expected  in  a work  of  such  magnitude.  These  Foxe 
took  every  pains  to  correct.’ 

In  the  preface  to  his  Ecclesiastical  History  Dr.  Wordsworth 
says  : 

‘ These  writings  [of  the  Papists]  have  not  proved,  and  it  never 
will  be  proved,  that  John  Foxe  is  not  one  of  the  most  faithful  and 
authentic  of  all  historians.  All  the  many  researches  and  discoveries 
of  later  times  in  regard  to  historical  documents  have  only  con- 
tributed to  place  the  general  fidelity  and  truth  of  Foxe’s  narrative 
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on  a rock  which  cannot  be  shaken.  No  history  has  ever  been  so 
strictly  and  severely  tried  as  the  Acts  and  Monuments  of  John 
Foxe,  and  no  work  of  human  composition  ever  stood  the  test  of 
severe  scrutiny  with  equal  credit  and  advantage.’ 

Foxe,  according  to  Dr.  John  Stoughton, 

‘ was  out  and  out  Protestant.  He  had  suffered  for  the  cause  of  the 
Reformation,  which  was  dear  to  him  as  life,  and  his  zeal  on  its 
behalf  is  apparent  on  every  page  of  his  work.  It  is  written  in  a 
polemical  spirit  and  for  a polemical  purpose.  He  sought  to  expose 
the  errors  of  the  Popish  system  and  to  illustrate  its  intolerant  spirit. 
Consequently  he  uses  strong  expression,  such  as  modern  taste  cannot 
tolerate.  [It  cannot  be]  denied  that  some  of  his  statements  are 
open  to  question  ; but  we  are  prepared  to  assert  that  no  decisive 
proof  has  ever  been  given  of  what  can  be  called  dishonesty  in  the 
History  of  John  Foxe.  He  asserted  only  what  he  believed  to  be 
true  after  examining  such  evidence  as  came  within  his  reach.  It  is 
impossible  properly  to  understand  the  Reformation  without  studying 
the  Acts  and  Monuments.  The  great  point  on  which  the  lives  of 
men  depended  was  the  Real  Presence  in  the  Eucharist.’ 

In  Biographical  Notes  on  John  Foxe,  Mr.  William  Winters, 
F.R.Hist.S.,  has  this  testimony  : 

‘ John  Foxe’s  Book  of  Martyrs  for  its  popularity  and  usefulness 
may  be  placed  side  by  side  with  the  universally  accepted  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  But  no  book  has  met  with  a more  fierce  and  merciless 
race  of  critics  than  the  Acts  and  Monuments.  Harpsfield  and 
Stapleton  were  among  the  martyrologist’s  greatest  antagonists. 
And  the  same  spirit  manifests  itself  in  the  writings  of  such  men  as 
Parsons,  Milner,  Maitland,  Tytler,  and  a host  of  others.  . . . The 
faithfulness  of  Foxe  is  attested  by  Archbishop  Parker,  and  there 
are  many  testimonies  which  give  weight  and  worth  to  the  book, 
such  as  those  found  in  the  writings  of  Whitgift,  Grindal,  Camden, 
Fuller,  Burnet,  Strype,  Smythe,  Walgrave,  and  others.’ 

Basle. 

Turning  now  to  Basle,  we  find  this  city  was  celebrated  in  the 
years  of  Mary  Tudor’s  reign 

‘ for  the  great  friendship  and  courtesy  showed  to  those  of  the  English 
nation  ; for  which  cause  many  famous  men,  withdrawing  themselves 
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from  the  cruelty  of  the  times,  had  escaped  thither  out  of  England. 
Of  these,  were  many  of  but  slender  estate  who  [for]  the  most  part 
gained  their  livelihood  by  reviewing  and  correcting  for  the  press. 
This  place,  for  careful  printing,  and  plenty  of  diligent  and  wealthy 
men  in  that  profession,  then  surpassed  all  the  cities  of  Germany, 
and  they  preferred  the  industry  of  such  men  in  that  employment 
before  any  of  their  own  countrymen.  To  these  men  Master  John 
Foxe  joined  himself,  having  been  inured  to  hardships  and  that 
which  seemed  the  greatest  misery  to  others — to  suffer  want,  to  sit 
up  late,  and  keep  hard  diet — were  to  him  but  the  sports  of  fortune.’ 

Strype  states  that 

' Many  of  the  fugitives  took  up  their  residence  at  Basle  upon 
two  reasons  : one  was  because  the  people  of  that  city  were  especially 
very  kind  and  courteous  unto  such  English  as  came  thither  for 
shelter  ; the  other,  because  those  that  were  of  slenderer  fortunes 
might  have  employment  in  the  printing  houses  there,  the  printers 
in  Basle  in  this  age  having  the  reputation  of  exceeding  all  others  in 
that  art  throughout  Germany  for  the  exactness  and  elegancy  of  their 
printing.  And  they  rather  chose  Englishmen  for  the  nverseers  and 
correctors  of  their  presses,  being  noted  for  the  most  careful  and 
diligent  of  all  others.  Whereby  many  poor  scholars  made  a shift 
to  subsist  in  these  hard  times.  Indeed,  many  of  these  exiles  assisted 
in  the  promoting  of  learning  and  religion,  by  publishing  to  the 
world  their  own  or  other  men’s  writings.’ 

There  was  a good  deal  of  moving  about  from  one  place  to 
another  on  the  part  of  the  refugees.  Those  who  went  from 
Frankfort  to  Basle  carried  with  them  their  dislike  of  the  English 
Liturgy.  ‘ They  thought  it  not  convenient,’  says  Strype, 

‘ to  have  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Epistles  and  the  Gospels 
repeated  in  the  Communion  Office.  The  Communion  itself,  they 
said,  had  a Popish  face.  This  made  them  labour  to  set  up  a new 
Office  in  this  congregation  of  English  exiles  at  Basle,  and  wholly 
to  throw  out  the  English  Book.  Many,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a 
great  reverence  for  the  Book,  that  had  first  been  composed  and  then 
with  all  possible  care  revised  and  corrected  by  Archbishop  Cranmer, 
Bishop  Ridley,  and  other  divines  of  the  greatest  reputation,  and 
was  narrowly  inspected  and  approved  by  those  two  great  learned 
foreign  Protestant  divines  Bucer  and  Martyr,  and  lastly  used  with 
such  general  approbation  throughout  England  under  good  King 
Edward.’ 
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It  cannot  be  claimed  by  any  means  that  all  was  ‘ peace  and 
quiet  ’ among  the  exiles.  John  Bale  wrote  to  Master  Ashley 
in  Frankfort  : 

‘ Whereas  you  desire,  before  your  coming,  to  know  the  state  of 
our  church,  to  be  plain  in  few  words  it  is  troublous  at  this  present. 
I find  the  admonishment  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy  and  of  St.  Peter  to 
the  dispersed  brethren  most  true  and  in  full  force  in  this  miserable 
age.  They  said  that  in  the  latter  times  should  come  mockers,  liars, 
blasphemers,  and  fierce  despisers.  We  have  them.  Master  Ashley  ; 
yea,  they  be  at  this  present  our  elders.  They  blaspheme  our 
Communion  and  say  that  it  hath  a Popish  face.  [But]  our 
Communion  hath  not  the  face  of  a Popish  Mass,  as  our  New  Catharites 
have  most  wickedly,  maliciously,  mockingly,  falsely,  unlearnedly, 
seditiously,  blasphemously,  reported  and  written,  raging  and  railing 
more  like  devils  than  men.  They  boast  of  the  glory  of  God,  of 
sincerity,  of  the  highest  purity  in  religion,  but  the  truth  is  they 
seek  to  set  up  a seditious  faction.  Thus,  though  we  be  not  in 
England  among  the  wicked  Papists  now,  yet  are  we  molested  of 
idle  brethren.  The  times  are  perilous.’ 

In  recalling  such  communications  as  these,  it  has  to  be 
remembered  that  strong  language  at  this  period  was  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception. 

At  Basle,  Strype  tells  us,  ‘ were  John  Bale  ; also  James 
Pilkington,  Richard  Turner,  and  Thomas  Bentham — all 
preachers,  who  also  read  lectures  there  ; also  one  Plough  a 
preacher,  who  wrote  an  Apology  for  the  Protestants  in  1558.’ 
As  to  Bale,  I gave  some  particulars  in  my  English  Protestant 
Refugees  in  Strasbourg  ; concerning  the  remaining  four  some 
details  are  set  forth  here. 

Thomas  Bentham,  a Yorkshireman  by  birth,  became  a 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  November  1546,  but 
on  Queen  Mary’s  accession  he  was  thrust  out  therefrom.  He 
took  refuge  first  in  Zurich  and  afterwards  went  on  to  Basle, 
where  he  ‘ became  preacher  to  the  exiles  and  expounded  to 
them  the  entire  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.’  He  was  well 
versed  alike  in  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin.  From  Basle  he  went 
to  Geneva,  where  he  was  received  as  a resident  on  November  29, 
1557.  Afterwards,  being  recalled  by  some  of  the  brethren,  he 
became  minister  of  a Protestant  congregation  which  met  in 
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secret  in  London,  and  remained  in  that  office  until  Mary’s  death. 
In  this  church  or  congregation,  says  John  Foxe,  there  were 
sometimes  40,  sometimes  100,  sometimes  200.  These  met 
wherever  they  could,  ever  in  danger  of  being  discovered.  Foxe 
writes  : ‘ I have  heard  of  one  who,  being  sent  to  them  to  take 
their  names  and  to  espy  their  doings,  yet  in  being  among  them 
was  converted  and  cried  them  all  mercy.’ 

It  is  on  record  that  Bentham  was  present  at  the  martyrdom 
of  the  seven  men  who  were  the  very  last  in  Mary’s  reign  to  be 
burned  at  Smithfield.  A proclamation  was  made  that  upon 
pain  of  death  no  one  should  speak  unto,  nor  comfort,  nor  even 
pray  for  these  men  ; nevertheless  Bentham,  as  soon  as  he  saw 
the  fire  put  to  them,  cried  aloud  to  the  people,  ‘We  know  they 
are  the  people  of  God  and  therefore  we  say  “ God  strengthen 
them  ! ” ’ And  all  the  people  with  one  voice  cried  ‘ Amen  ! 
Amen  ! ’ 

In  March  1559  Bentham  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry.  In  June  and  November  of  the  same  year  and 
in  March  of  the  following  year  he  preached  at  St.  Paul’s  Cross. 
In  the  last-mentioned  month  he  preached  at  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
"Court.  Of  Bentham  and  of  William  Barkley,  consecrated 
Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  it  is  recorded  : 

‘ These  were  men  truly  worthy  of  their  episcopal  dignity,  being 
endued  with  learning  and  piety,  and  having  been  exiles  and  con- 
fessors for  the  true  religion.  They  were  likewise  excellent  and 
consistent  preachers  of  God’s  Word.’ 

Bentham  w^as  one  of  those  returned  exiles  who  laboured  all 
they  could  against  the  adoption  of  papistical  habits  and  cere- 
monies, but  who,  when  the  habits  had  been  enacted  by  Queen 
and  Parliament,  gave  way.  He  was  the  translator  of  Ezekiel 
and  Daniel  in  the  Bishops’  Bible.  By  his  wife,  Matilda,  he  had 
four  children.  His  death  took  place  at  Eccleshall,  Staffordshire, 
in  February  1578. 

Jamms  Pilkington  was  born  at  Bolton-le-Moors  in  1520.  He 
was  educated  at  Pembroke  Hall  and  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  and  became  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  in  1539  and 
President  in  1550.  On  the  death  of  Edward  VI  he  fled  to  the 
Continent  and  lived  at  Zurich,  Basle,  Geneva  and  Frankfort  in 
succession.  He  signed  the  letter  from  Frankfort  church,  dated 
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January  3,  1559,  in  reply  to  the  letter  from  the  church  at 
Geneva,  dated  December  15,  1558,  which  had  concluded,  in 
view  of  the  return  of  the  refugees  to  England,  that  ‘ it  was 
expedient  and  necessary  that  an  unfeigned  reconciliation  should 
be  [come  to]  betwixt  all  the  churches  of  the  exiles  whatever 
contests  they  had  done  among  them  before  about  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  Ceremonies.’ 

Having  returned  to  England,  in  July  1559  he  became  Master 
of  St.  John’s  College  and  Kegius  Professor  of  Divinity.  Like 
most  of  the  exiles  who  lived  to  return,  he  came  back  a convinced 
Puritan.  Thomas  Fuller  says  he  was  ‘ a great  conniver  at 
nonconformity.’  He  was  also  a patron  of  John  Foxe  the 
martyrologist,  and  Cooper  in  Athence  Cantah.  states  that  ‘ he 
avowed  his  sympathy  with  those  who  objected  to  the  use  of  the 
cap  and  the  surplice.’  Writing  on  this  subject  to  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  he  suggested  that  ‘ it  was  Satan’s  malice  to  raise 
great  troubles  for  trifles.’ 

In  this  same  year  (1560)  a move  was  made  in  Cambridge 
University  to  restore  to  their  due  honour  the  names  of  ‘ Martin 
Bucer  and  Paul  Fagius,  whose  dead  bodies  had  in  the  late  reign, 
by  Cardinal  Pole’s  orders,  been  digged  out  of  their  graves  and 
publicly  burned  in  the  market-place.  On  July  30  the  Public 
Orator  made  an  oration  publicly  in  St.  Mary’s  Church  in  honour 
of  these  two  learned  men,  at  an  assembly  of  the  University 
appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  oration  done.  Dr.  James 
Pilkington  made  a sermon  upon  Psalm  cxi.’ 

Earlier  in  the  year  Pilkington  had  preached  both  at  St.  Paul’s 
Cross  and  before  the  Queen  and  her  Court,  and  before  the  year 
was  out  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Durham.  He  is  char- 
acterised by  Strype  as  ‘ a grave  and  truly  reverend  man,  of 
great  piety  and  learning,  and  frugal  simplicity  of  life.’  Strype 
states  further  that 

‘ On  June  4,  1561,  happened  a most  grievous  disaster  to  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  Fire  consumed  all  the  vaulting  of  the  church, 
with  the  lead  and  timber  and  the  bells  of  the  steeple.  The  Lord 
Mayor,  with  the  rest  of  the  Aldermen  of  the  city,  came  in  consterna- 
tion with  all  speed,  but  no  ways  could  be  found  to  quench  the  fire. 
Many  courtiers  of  the  greatest  quality  came,  and  many  of  these 
put  their  own  hands  to  the  buckets. 
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‘ The  next  Sunday,  being  the  8th  of  June,  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
preached  at  St.  Paul’s  and  learnedly  and  profitably  exhorted  to 
repentance  them  that  heard  him.  In  this  sermon,  which  was 
preached  with  great  applause  of  the  hearers,  he  particularly 
admonished  his  auditors  to  look  upon  this  conflagration  as  a judg- 
ment from  God.  He  took  occasion  to  answer  the  calumnies  of  some 
who  would  have  had  this  judgment  to  be  God’s  revenge  for  the  late 
changing  or  amending  of  religion  : he  showed  out  of  commentaries, 
annals  and  histories  that  much  greater  calamities  had  heretofore 
fallen  out  in  the  world.’ 

Pilkington  founded  and  endowed  a grammar  school  at 
Eivington  in  1566.  He  died  at  Bishop  Auckland  in  January 
1576,  leaving  a widow  and  two  daughters  (Deborah  and  Kuth). 
Among  other  things  he  wrote  were  the  homilies  against  gluttony, 
drunkenness,  and  excess  of  appareF. 

Eichard  Turner,  born  in  Staffordshire,  was  educated  at 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  became  a Fellow.  Appointed 
chaplain  to  Cranmer,  he  was  recommended  by  the  Archbishop 
in  1552  for  the  Archbishopric  of  Armagh,  but  declined  chiefly  on 
the  ground  of  his  ignorance  of  the  Irish  language.  In  King 
Henry’s  time  he  had  been  ‘ put  to  much  trouble  and  danger 
for  his  free  and  bold  preaching  against  Popish  errors  and  for 
the  extraordinary  success  of  his  ministry  in  bringing  multitudes 
of  people  out  of  ignorance  and  superstition.’  This  happened 
not  once  but  thrice. 

On  the  death  of  Edward  VI  ‘ he  fled  to  Basle,  where  he 
expounded  upon  St.  James,  the  Hebrews  and  the  Ephesians 
to  the  exiles  there.’  In  1555  he  was  at  Frankfort.  On  return- 
ing to  England,  he  was  restored  in  1559  to  the  living  of  Hartford 
which  he  had  previously  held  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  In 
September  of  that  year  he  ‘ preached  the  St.  Paul’s  Cross 
sermon,  where,  besides  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  was  a great 
audience  of  the  Court,  city  and  country.’ 

Turner,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  ‘ a learned  and 
painful  preacher  of  the  Gospel,’  has  his  place  on  the  scroll  of 
fame  as  being  ‘ the  chief  occasion  of  the  first  Concordance  ’ 
(to  the  Bible)  ‘ in  English.’  In  December  1551  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  a prebend  within  the  chapel  of  St.  George  the 
Martyr  in  the  castle  of  Windsor.  Here,  finding  John  Marbeck, 
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the  organist  of  the  chapel,  ‘ diligently  transcribing  the  English 
Bible  for  his  own  private  use,  Turner  advised  him  to  set  about 
the  framing  of  a Concordance.’  The  Concordance,  which  was 
dedicated  to  Edward  VI  and  printed  by  Eichard  Grafton, 
comprised  900  folio  pages  with  three  columns  to  the  page. 
Every  English  word  was  followed  by  its  Latin  equivalent. 
This  was  the  earliest  Concordance  to  the  English  Bible.  A 
Concordance  to  the  New  Testament  had  been  produced  by 
Thomas  Gibson  in  1536. 

John  Plough  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and  after  having 
served  as  Vicar  of  Sarratt,  Herts.,  was  appointed  Kector  of 
St.  Peter’s,  Nottingham.  He  was  prominent  on  the  Eeforming 
side  under  Edward  VI,  and  at  Mary’s  accession  fled  to  Basle, 
where  he  remained  until  the  Queen’s  death.  Grindal  presented 
him  in  1560  to  the  Kectory  of  East  Ham,  Essex.  He  wrote 
and  published  while  at  Basle  in  1558  An  Apology  for  Protestants. 
He  also  issued  The  Sound  of  the  Doleful  Trumpet. 

Zurich. 

Of  the  congregation  at  Zurich  Thomas  Fuller  says  : 

' This  was  no  formed  congregation  of  pastors  and  people  but 
rather  a flock  of  shepherds.  Behold  their  names  : Robert  Horne, 
Richard  Chambers,  Thomas  Lever,  Nicholas  Carvell,  John  Mullings, 
Thomas  Spencer,  Thomas  Bentham,  William  Cole,  John  Parkhurst, 
Roger  Kelke,  Robert  Beaumont,  Laurence  Humfrey,  Henry  Cockraft, 
John  Price.’ 

Of  these  fourteen  names,  William  Cole  has  been  dealt  with 
under  Strasbourg  and  Thomas  Bentham  under  Basle.  Con- 
cerning Henry  Cockraft,  I have  not  discovered  any  information. 
The  remaining  eleven  are  now  followed  up. 

Robert  Horne  was  educated  at,  and  became  Fellow  of, 
St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  In  1550  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  Edward  VI,  and  in  1551  Dean  of  Durham.  Leaving 
for  the  Continent  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary,  on  the  way 
to  Zurich  he  paid  a visit  to  Peter  Martyr  at  Strasbourg.  In 
1556-7  he  was  pastor  at  Frankfort,  where  there  were  great 
dissensions.  He  went  on  from  thence  to  Strasbourg,  and  left 
that  city  in  December  1558.  He  was  restored  to  the  deanery 
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of  Durham,  and  in  November  1560  became  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. He  died  in  June  1579,  and  his  body  was  laid  in 
Winchester  Cathedral.  Horne  was  a man  of  considerable 
learning  and  ability,  with  ‘ an  imperfect  control  over  a some- 
what unhappy  temper.’  He  is  also  said  to  have  manifested 
a ‘ furious  and  ridiculous  zeal  in  defacing  the  monuments  of 
the  piety  and  taste  of  a former  age.’  In  his  visitations  of  his 
cathedral,  as  well  as  of  the  colleges  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford 
subject  to  his  jurisdiction,  he  ordered  ‘ the  destruction  of  every 
picture,  painted  window^  image,  vestment,  ornament,  or  archi- 
tectural structure  which  he  regarded  as  superstitious.’  He 
laboured  hard  to  have  the  ‘ Papistical  habits  ’ abolished,  but 
eventually  accepted  them.  In  the  administration  of  his  diocese 
he  was  harsh  alike  to  Eomanists  apid  to  Dissenters.  To  him, 
in  the  Bishops’  Bible,  was  allocated  Isaiah,  Jeremiah  and 
Lamentations.  In  1554,  while  he  was  in  exile,  he  translated 
‘ two  seasonable  sermons  of  John  Calvin  out  of  Latin  into 
English,  very  seasonable  for  afflicted  professors  of  religion  in 
these  times  : the  first,  A Godly  Sermon  to  face  Idolatry  ; the 
"Second,  An  Exhortation  to  suffer  Persecution.'  He  directed 
that  his  body  should  be  buried  in  the  cathedral  ‘ without  any 
pomp  or  blazing  ceremony.’ 

Eichard  Chambers,  it  is  recorded,  ‘ did  in  King  Edward’s 
days  expend  great  sums  of  his  money  in  charity  which  ran  in 
two  streams  : one  towards  the  supply  of  such  as  were  students 
in  the  universities,  and  the  other  towards  other  godly  poor  ; 
for  he  was  a great  favourer  of  learning  and  a friend  to  the 
oppressed.  He  did  not  only  relieve  the  wants  of  the  needy 
but  greatly  edified  them  by  his  counsel.  Being  afterwards  an 
exile  at  Frankfort,  he  there  continued  his  good  deeds  in  helping 
and  succouring  the  students  and  the  poorer  sort  of  the  English 
nation  there.’ 

Thomas  Lever  was  born  at  Little  Lever,  Lancashire,  in 
1521.  He  graduated  at  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge,  and 
became  a Senior  Fellow  in  1548  and  Master  in  1551.  He 
preached  before  Edward  VI  in  1550,  and  in  the  same  year  at 
St.  Paul’s  Cross.  On  Queen  Mary’s  accession  he  fled  to 
Zurich.  He  was  at  Geneva  in  October  1554  and  at  Frankfort 
in  February  1555.  Later  in  the  same  year  the  English  con- 
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gregation  at  Wesel  offered  him  the  pastorate  there.  In 
January  1556  he  was  at  Strasbourg  and  a few  months  later  at 
Berne.  In  September  of  the  same  year  he  became  minister 
of  the  English  church  at  Aarau.  He  signed  (as  minister)  the 
reply  by  this  congregation,  dated  January  13,  1559,  to  the 
letter  sent  out  by  the  congregation  at  Geneva  calling  for  ‘ an 
unfeigned  reconciliation  betwixt  all  the  churches  of  exiles,’ 
so  that  ‘ when  they  came  into  their  own  country  ’ they  might 
be  able  to  ‘ join  together  in  matters  of  religion  and  ceremonies.’ 
Eeturning  to  England  in  1559,  he  married  a widow,  by  whom 
he  had  a daughter  and  a son.  He  was  appointed  Eector  and 
Archdeacon  of  Coventry.  In  1563  he  became  Master  of 
Sherburn  Hospital,  Durham.  He  was  made  a Canon  of  Durham 
in  1564,  but  was  subsequently  deprived  of  it  because  of  his 
conscientious  objection  to  the  use  of  vestments.  He  died  in 
1577.  His  outstanding  talent  was  preaching,  his  sermons 
rivalling  those  of  Latimer  and  Luther  in  their  bluntness  and 
boldness.  John  Knox  refers  to  him  as  ‘ that  godlie  and  fervent 
man.’  The  historian  of  St.  John’s  College  says  he  was  ‘ one 
of  the  best  Masters,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  men,  the  college 
ever  bred.’ 

Nicholas  Carvell  (or  Karvile)  was  educated  at  King’s 
College,  Cambridge.  After  a period  of  exile  at  Zurich  he 
returned  to  England,  where  he  died  in  1564.  He  contributed 
to  the  roll  of  verses  collected  on  the  death  of  Martin  Bucer  in 
1550. 

John  Molyns  (or  Mullings),  born  in  Somerset,  became  a 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  On  the  death  of 
Edward  VI  he  left  for  Zurich.  Eeturning  to  England,  he  was 
appointed,  in  1559,  Canon  of  St.  Paul’s  and  Archdeacon  of 
London.  Later  he  became  Dean  of  Booking.  Dying  in  1591, 
his  remains  were  laid  in  the  north  aisle  of  St.  Paul’s. 

Thomas  Spencer,  born  at  Wroughton,  Wilts.,  became 
Fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1544,  and  went  into 
exile  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary.  He  joined  the  Geneva 
congregation  in  November  1556.  In  1557  he  married  Widow 
Alice  Agar.  He  returned  to  England  and  became  Archdeacon 
of  Chichester  and  Eector  of  Hadleigh,  Suffolk.  Dying  in  1571, 
his  body  was  buried  in  Hadleigh  church. 
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John  Parkhurst,  born  at  Guildford  about  1512,  went  very 
young  to  Oxford,  being  associated  first  with  Magdalen  and  then 
with  Merton,  and  becoming  Fellow  of  the  last  mentioned  in 
1529.  While  at  Merton  he  was  tutor  to  John  Jewel,  in  whose 
training  he  deeply  interested  himself,  imbuing  the  young  man 
with  his  own  strongly  Protestant  opinions.  He  was  appointed, 
first,  Eector  of  Pimperne,  Dorset,  and  then  of  Cleve,  Glos. 
Concerning  the  latter,  Thomas  Fuller’s  quaint  comment  is  : 

‘ Cleve,  for  the  rich  revenues  thereof,  may  seem  rather  a diocese 
than  a parish.  Parkhurst  laid  himself  out  in  works  of  charity  and 
hospitality.  He  used  to  examine  the  pockets  of  such  Oxford 
scholars  as  repaired  unto  him  and  always  recruited  them  with 
necessaries,  so  that  such  who  came  to  him  with  heavy  hearts  and 
light  purses  departed  from  him  with  light  hearts  and  heavy  purses.’ 

By  the  death  of  Edward  VI,  Parkhurst  was  thrust  from 
prosperity  into  penury,  and  made  his  way  to  Zurich,  where  he 
was  very  kindly  received.  While  at  Zurich,  Parkhurst,  being 
a poet,  put  the  Ten  Commandments  into  ‘ ten  heroic  verses  ’ 
and  ‘ composed  elegantly  in  Latin  verse  the  history  of  the  life 
of  Christ  in  several  distinct  poems.’  ‘ In  this  city,’  adds  John 
Strype,  ‘ Parkhurst  showed  himself  a prophet  as  well  as  a 
poet,  comforting  the  exiles  by  foretelling  the  restoration  of  the 
Gospel  to  England  within  a short  time.’ 

Keturning  to  England  after  the  death  of  Queen  Mary, 
Parkhurst  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Norwich  in  September 
1560.  He  was  one  of  those  who,  before  accepting  consecration 
as  Bishop,  ‘ laboured  all  they  could  against  the  Papistical 
habits  and  that  all  the  ceremonies  should  be  clean  laid  aside.’ 
In  the  end,  however,  the  habits  were  enacted  and  consecration 
was  accepted.  In  the  year  of  his  consecration  Parkhurst 
entertained  in  his  home  John  Foxe,  with  his  wife  and  family. 
This  ‘ grave,  learned  and  painful  divine  ’ desired  a prebend  at 
Norwich,  but  eventually  received  one  at  Salisbury.  Parkhurst 

‘ had  a great  sense  of  the  favour  and  protection  he  received  in 
Helvetia,  especially  of  the  learned  men  of  Zurich,  where  he  received 
such  civilities  from  Bullinger,  Lavater,  Wolphius,  Sirnler,  and 
especially  Gualter,  that  he  could  never  forget  so  long  as  he  lived. 
So  delighted  was  he  with  the  discipline  and  doctrine  of  that  church 
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that  he  often  wished  that  our  church  were  modelled  exactly 
according  to  that.  [As  Bishop  of  Norwich]  he  kept  twenty-six 
men-servants  in  his  house,  besides  six  maids,  six  retainers,  and  four 
poor  aged  folks,  maintained  in  the  house.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
inclinable  to  the  Puritans  and  to  wink  at  them.  He  was  naturally 
somewhat  hasty  but  soon  appeased  again.  He  would  speak  his 
mind  freely  and  fear  none  in  a good  cause.  As  for  his  life  and 
conversation,  it  was  such  as  might  be  counted  a mirror  of  virtue 
wherein  appeared  nothing  but  what  was  good  and  godly  : an  example 
to  the  flock  in  righteousness,  in  faith,  in  love,  in  peace,  in  purity. 
He  preached  diligently,  and  was  a learned  man,  as  well  in  respect  of 
human  learning  as  Divine,  well  seen  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  ; an 
earnest  Protestant,  and  lover  of  sincere  religion  ; an  excellent 
Bishop,  a faithful  pastor,  and  a worthy  example  to  all  spiritual 
ministers  in  his  diocese  both  for  doctrine,  life  and  hospitality.’ 

Parkhurst  translated  the  Apocalypse  into  English.  It  is 
recorded  that  in  1571  ‘a  great  controversy  rose  in  the  Dutch 
Strangers’  Church  at  Norwich  about  certain  doctrines  which 
occasioned  great  divisions  and  factions  among  them.  The  issue 
was  that  the  [three]  ministers  of  this  church  were  all  banished  ; 
whereupon  followed  a pacification  among  the  members.’ 
Parkhurst  died  in  February  1575,  and  his  tomb  was  made  in 
the  nave  of  the  cathedral. 

Eoger  Kelke,  born  in  1524,  went  to  St.  John’s  College, 
Cambridge,  and  became  a Fellow.  From  the  death  of 
Edward  VI  to  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  he  lived  at  Zurich. 
In  1558  he  was  appointed  Master  of  Magdalen  College.  Other 
offices  he  held  were  those  of  Archdeacon  of  Stowe,  Hector  of 
Teversham,  town  preacher  at  Ipswich,  and  (twice)  Vice-Chan- 
cellor of  Oxford  University.  He  was  one  of  those  who  objected 
to  the  wearing  of  vestments,  and  he  was  characterised  as  ‘ a 
painful  preacher  ’ and  ‘ a wise  and  worthy  man.’  On  his 
death  in  January  1576  his  body  was  laid  in  the  chancel  of  Great 
St.  Mary’s,  Cambridge. 

Robert  Beaumont  was  educated  at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge, 
where  he  became  a Fellow.  On  the  death  of  Edward  VI  he 
fled  to  Zurich.  In  1556  he  joined  the  English  congregation  at 
Geneva.  Returning  to  England  on  the  death  of  Mary,  he  was 
appointed  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity.  Other  offices 
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to  which  he  acceded  were  the  Archdeaconry  of  Huntingdon, 
the  Mastership  of  Trinity  College,  the  Vice- Chancellorship  of 
the  University  (twice),  and  a Canonry  at  Ely.  Dying  in  1567, 
he  left  a will  desiring  that  there  might  be  no  ‘ vain  jangling  of 
bells  nor  any  other  Popish  ceremonies  ’ in  connexion  with  his 
funeral.  He  disapproved  both  of  vestments  and  of  dramatic 
representations  among  students. 

Laurence  Humphrey  (or  Humfrey),  born  in  1527  at  Newport 
Pagnell,  went  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  in  due  course 
became  a Fellow.  Holding  advanced  Protestant  views,  on 
the  accession  of  Queen  Mary  he  left  England  and  went  to  Basle 
and  from  thence  to  Zurich.  He  was  at  Geneva  in  1558  and  once 
more  in  Basle  in  1559.  While  he  was  in  exile  he  wrote  a book 
in  Latin  entitled  Optimates,  being  instructions  for  noblemen, 
in  three  parts.  It  was  printed  at  Basle  by  Oporinus  and  dedi- 
cated to  Queen  Elizabeth  soon  after  her  entrance  upon  her 
kingdom.  Besides  this  work,  excellent  both  for  its  matter  and 
manner,  he  printed  two  or  three  other  things  at  Basle.  In 
1560  he  was  appointed  Begins  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford 
University,  and  in  the  following  year  he  became  President  of 
Magdalen  College.  He  got  into  serious  trouble,  with  other 
divines,  for  refusing  to  wear  vestments.  In  1571  he  was  made 
Dean  of  Gloucester  and  gave  way  as  to  the  habits.  In  the  same 
year  he  became  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford  University.  Seven 
years  later  he  was  one  of  the  English  representatives  sent  to 
Smalkald  for  conference  with  the  Lutherans.  In  1580  he 
became  Dean  of  Winchester.  His  death  took  place  ten  years 
later.  He  married  Joan  Inkfordby  of  Ipswich,  and  by  her  had 
seven  sons  and  five  daughters.  He  is  described  as  ' a great 
scholar,  an  able  linguist,  an  able  divine.’  He  wrote  a notable 
biography  of  Bishop  John  Jewel.  To  the  close  of  his  life  he 
maintained  friendly  relations  with  the  pastors  of  Berne, 
Zurich  and  Geneva,  and  he  continued  gladly  to  show  kindness 
to  the  strangers  who  came  to  England. 

John  Price  was  present  at  the  Convocation  called  in  January 
1562. 

Concerning  the  refugees  in  Zurich,  Strype  says  : 

‘ Many  of  the  English,  especially  students,  settled  themselves 
at  Zurich  in  Helvetia  for  the  sake  of  Bullinger  and  other  learned 
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men  there.  Here  were  Jewel,  Horne,  Lever,  Parkhurst,  Humphrey, 
Beaumont,  Mullings  and  others,  men  of  great  note  and  eminency 
afterwards  in  the  Church  of  England.  To  these  exiles,  both  Peter 
Martyr  from  Strasbourg  and  John  Calvin  from  Geneva  wrote  com- 
fortable letters.  . . . They  all  lived  together  with  much  comfort 
in  the  house  of  Christopher  Froschover,  printer.  Humphrey  ex- 
tolleth  the  great  hospitality  and  kindness  of  the  magistrates  of  this 
town  and  of  the  ministers,  namely,  Bullinger,  Pellican,  Bibliander, 
Simler,  Wolphius,  Lavater,  Zwinglius,  Gesner  and  Gualter.  He 
styles  it  incredihilis  humanitas  et  civium  omnium  omnia  qfficia 
charitatis  'plenissima.  Here  were  also  James  Pilkington,  Thomas 
Bentham,  Thomas  Lever,  Thomas  Spencer,  Robert  Beaumont, 
Nicholas  Carvell.  These  had  supplies  yielded  them  by  Chambers 
and  certain  London  merchants.’ 

In  a very  interesting  little  book  entitled  Belations  between 
Englaiid  and  Zurich  during  the  Beformation,  Th.  Vetter  tells  the 
story  of  the  little  community  of  English  refugees  who  found 
their  way,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Zurich.  Vetter  says  : 

‘ In  April,  1554,  a group  of  twelve  or  fourteen  English  fugitives 
reached  Zurich  on  the  5th  of  that  month.  In  a Latin  petition 
addressed  to  the  magistrates  of  the  town,  they  asked  for  permission 
to  live  at  Zurich  : “ Forasmuch  as  we  are  exiled  from  England,  our 
beloved  country,  and  for  the  sake  of  that  light  of  Divine  truth  by 
which  she  was  lately  distinguished,  we  humbly  request  of  your 
worthiness  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  sojourn  in  this  most  famous 
city,  relying  upon  and  supported  by  your  sanction,  decree  and  pro- 
tection against  the  violence  of  those,  should  any  such  be  found,  who 
would  oppose  and  molest  us.  The  Lord,  for  whose  sake  we  have 
left  our  all,  knoweth  that  we  seek  for  nothing  besides  Himself. 
And  for  this  reason  chiefly  we  have  unanimously  and  with  ready 
minds  come  to  this  place  where  He  is  most  sincerely  preached  and 
most  purely  worshipped.  This  being  the  case,  we  entertain  the 
hope  that,  as  you  are  most  zealous  defenders  of  the  true  Christian 
religion,  so  you  will  protect  us  by  your  authority  who  by  reason  of 
the  same  are  exiled  and  homeless.  May  the  Lord  Jesus  long  pre- 
serve you  and  this  your  illustrious  State  in  safety  and  prosperity  ! 
Your  most  humble  petitioners,  Robert  Horne,  Margery  his  wife, 
James  Pilkington,  Thomas  Lever,  John  Mullings,  Thomas  Bentham, 
Richard  Chambers,  Thomas  Spencer,  Henry  Cockraft,  Michael 
Peniger,  Laurence  Humphrey,  William  Cole.” 

‘ The  English  guests  found  lodgings  in  a house  which  belonged 
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to  Froschover  the  printer  (now  Stussihofstatt  13),  and  were  taken 
care  of  by  the  widow  of  a clergyman.  Bullinger  lectured  before 
them  regularly,  and  many  of  them  were  zealously  studying  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  languages.  Although  they  possessed  very  little 
or  nothing,  their  Zurich  friends  had  not  to  provide  for  them  since 
Richard  Chambers,  who  had  his  usual  residence  at  Frankfort,  had 
offered  to  God  the  means  for  the  Protestant  ministers  abroad  during 
the  Catholic  persecution.  It  would  have  been  difhcult  for  Zurich 
themselves  to  do  more,  since  they  were  going  on  with  the  Italian 
Protestants  who  were  expected  to  leave  their  country.  On  May  12, 
1555,  116  of  them  arrived,  and  the  magistrates  of  Zurich,  together 
with  Bullinger  and  his  friends,  had  to  take  care  of  them. 

‘ Under  such  circumstances,  the  English  fugitives  thought  it 
proper  to  settle  down  somewhere  else.  Thomas  Lever  applied  to 
the  magistrates  of  Berne  and  was  permitted  to  sojourn  in  any  part 
of  the  Bernese  territory.  Aarau  was  finally  chosen.  Lever  himself, 
though  invited  to  Wesel,  took  charge  of  the  congregation  and  the 
church  of  St.  Ursula  was  opened  to  them  for  their  services.  Bullinger 
no  doubt  continued  to  be  their  adviser,  and  he  showed  his  interest 
for  the  exiles  in  dedicating  to  them  his  100  Latin  sermons  on  the 
Apocalypse  (in  1557).  The  book  was  afterwards  translated  into 
English 

‘ Very  often  other  English  exiles  came  from  Frankfort,  Stras- 
bourg or  Geneva  to  see  Bullinger  and  Peter  Martyr.  Numerous 
letters  addressed  to  these  men  by  English  theologians  show  in  what 
high  esteem  they  were  with  the  ministers  of  the  English  Church. 
V/hen,  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  Protestantism  became 
triumphant  and  the  new  form  of  religion  had  been  definitely  intro- 
duced, it  was  always  Bullinger  whose  opinion  on  many  questions 
was  asked  for.  Almost  all  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  English 
Church  had  been  his  guests,  and  when  anything  of  importance  was 
to  be  decided  they  all  referred  to  him.  About  twenty  of  Bullinger’s 
works  and  treatises  were  translated  into  English. 

‘ Personal  news  came  from  all  parts  of  England  to  Zurich,  and 
many  a line  was  written  to  express  the  thanks  of  all  the  late  fugitives, 
now  Bishops  and  other  dignitaries,  for  the  hospitality  they  had  met 
with  in  Switzerland.’ 

Presents  were  given,  and  three  cups  are  no  w preserved  in  the 
Swiss  Landesmuseum  inscribed  respectively  with  the  names  of 
John  Parkhurst,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  John  Jewel,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  and  Robert  Horne,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Bullinger 
received  an  artistic  cup  from  Queen  Elizabeth  herself,  who  had 
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received  so  favourable  reports  from  the  head  of  the  Zurich 
Church  and  who  desired  to  show  him  her  recognition  of  the 
hospitality  accorded  to  the  English  refugees.  This  cup  is  said 
to  have  been  made  at  Strasbourg. 

Bishop  Jewel,  after  his  return  from  exile,  exclaimed : 

‘ 0 Zurich,  Zurich  ! how  much  oftener  do  I now  think  of  thee 
than  ever  I thought  of  England  when  I was  at  Zurich  ! ’ And 
Bishop  Parkhurst  ends  one  of  his  letters  with  the  words  : ‘ City 
of  Zurich,  farewell ! Woe  betide  those  who  wish  thee  not  all 
prosperity  ! City  of  Zurich,  farewell ! ’ In  the  like  way, 
Archbishop  Sandys,  in  August  1573,  wrote  to  Bullinger : 

‘ I wish  for  nothing  more  than  that,  released  from  these  cares 
and  anxieties  with  which  I am  now  overwhelmed,  I might  pass 
the  remainder  of  my  life  as  a sojourner  and  active  person.’ 

Another  writer  says  : 

‘ If  Geneva  was  the  centre  of  Puritanism  during  the  days  of  the 
exile,  Zurich  claims  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  metropolis  of 
the  Anglicans.  This  church  enjoys  the  reputation  of  having  been 
the  most  learned  of  all  those  founded  by  the  English  abroad  at  that 
time.  Among  its  members  were  Peter  Martyr.  At  the  head  of  the 
church  was  the  erudite  Bullinger,  a man  who  exercised  a vast 
influence  over  the  English  Protestants  of  all  opinions.  Of  the 
English  residents,  perhaps  the  best  known  is  the  diligent  Jewel ; at 
his  side  were  Parkhurst  and  Pilkington  and  a number  of  other 
English  churchmen  who  became  more  or  less  distinguished  in  the 
following  reign.  Of  all  the  English  abroad  at  this  time,  those  at 
Zurich  certainly  lived  the  easiest  and  most  comfortable  life.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  town  extended  the  heartiest  welcome  to  the 
homeless  wanderers.  In  the  house  of  the  printer  Christopher 
Froschover,  twelve  of  them  lived  together  very  merrily.’ 

James  Pilkington  is  dealt  with  under  Basle. 

Michael  Peniger  (or  Eenniger),  one  of  the  signatories  to  the 
letter  to  the  Zurich  magistrates,  was  educated  first  at  Cambridge 
and  then  at  Oxford.  In  1552  he  was  Kector  of  Broughton, 
Hants.  After  returning  to  England  from  Zurich  he  became 
Kector  of  Crawley,  Hants.  ; Prebendary  of  Winchester ; 
Chancellor,  Prebendary,  precentor  and  sub-Dean  of  Lincoln  ; 
Archdeacon  of  Winchester  (1575),  a Prebendary  of  St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral  (1583),  and  a chaplain  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  whom  he 
outlived,  dying  in  1609. 
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Aarau 

(or  Arrow)  was  a small  town  in  Switzerland  belonging  to  the 
republic  of  Berne.  Thomas  Fuller  says  ‘ the  most  noted  men 
abiding  here  were  Thomas  Lever,  Eobert  Pownall,  Eichard 
Langhorne,  Thomas  Turpin,  Edward  Boys,  John  Wilford, 
Thomas  Upchaire.’  Concerning  the  last-named  five,  little  of 
interest  is  known.  Thomas  Lever  has  been  referred  to  under 
Zurich. 

Eobert  Pownall,  born  in  1520,  fled  from  England  after  the 
death  of  Edward  VI.  In  1557  he  visited  Wesel,  Geneva  and 
Aarau.  After  returning  to  England  he  was  ordained  by 
Grindal  in  May  1560.  Ten  years  later  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  six  preachers  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  From  1562  until 
his  death  in  1571  he  was  Eector  of  Harbledown. 

In  December  1558,  upon  receiving  tidings  of  the  death  of 
Mary  and  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  the  English  church  at 
Geneva  sent  out  a general  letter  to  the  various  English  churches 
of  exiles  on  the  Continent  which  was  really  an  invitation  to 
-combine  at  home  for  the  abolition  of  ceremonies  in  worship.  The 
answer  from  the  exiles  at  Aarau,  dated  January  13,  1559, 
imported 

‘ that  they  of  that  church  desired  that,  as  oft  as  they  might  find 
occasion  hereafter  to  consult  or  confer  by  word  or  writing,  they 
both  might  so  take  and  seek  the  same  as  might  be  most  to  their 
unity  in  minds,  and  diligence  to  do  good  in  the  Lord’s  work.  And 
for  preaching  and  professing  of  sincere  doctrine,  so  as  they  had 
seen  and  heard  in  the  best  Reformed  churches  they  did  gladly 
hear  the  church  at  Geneva’s  advice  to  be  so  agreeable  to  their  own 
purpose.’ 

Those  that  subscribed  to  this,  in  the  name  and  by  the  consent 
of  the  whole  church,  were  Thomas  Lever  (minister),  Robert 
Pownall,  Eichard  Langhorne  and  Thomas  Turpin. 

Wesel. 

Concerning  Wesel,  in  Friesland,  Thomas  Fuller  says  that 
‘ the  English  congregation  meeting  here  was  rather  a chapel 
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than  a church,  or  rather  a tabernacle  than  a chapel,  because 
soon  set  up  and  as  suddenly  taken  down  again.’ 

Strype  writes  : 

‘ At  Wesel  the  English  were  under  some  trouble  and  the  Senate 
were  about  to  command  them  to  depart  thence  because  of  their 
different  sentiments  from  the  Augustian  [Augsburg]  Confession  in 
some  points.  But  Philip  Melanchthon  interposed  and  interceded 
with  the  Senate  on  their  behalf.  And  when  some  clamoured  against 
them,  he  took  their  part,  saying  that  their  case  ought  to  be  weighed 
by  friendly  disputations  and  not  exploded  by  noise  and  hissing, 
and  declared  his  judgment  to  be  that  these  poor  exiles  were  to  be 
retained  and  helped,  not  afflicted  and  vexed  by  any  rough  sentence.’ 

The  worshippers  numbered  apparently  a hundred,  and  really 
gathered  round  Mr.  Kobert  Bertie  and  his  wife  the  .Duchess  of 
Suffolk.  After  a brief  space,  when  the  Duchess  and  her  husband 
moved  on,  the  congregation  broke  up  and  scattered  to  various 
other  Continental  towns.  Those  who  foregathered  here  for  so 
brief  a period  included  John  Scory,  Thomas  Young,  George 
Boo  and  John  Bough.  These,  in  their  religious  meetings,  used 
the  order  set  forth  in  the  time  of  King  Edward.  Miles  Coverdale 
was  their  preacher  until,  for  the  second  time,  he  was  called  to 
minister  at  Bergzabern.  From  Wesel,  Protestant  books  were 
carried  over  to  Kent  and  London  by  one  Thomas  Bryce.  Plans 
were  laid  to  capture  the  Duchess  and  her  husband  by  craft, 
but  they  saved  themselves  by  flight  and  eventually  reached 
Poland  in  safety. 

John  Scory  was  a Norfolk  man  who  became  a friar  in  the 
Dominican  monastery  at  Cambridge.  In  1541  he  was  one  of 
the  six  preachers  appointed  by  Cranmer  to  serve  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral ; he  was  also  one  of  Cranmer’s  chaplains.  Later 
he  became  examining  chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  London.  In 
April  1551  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Bochester,  and  in  May 
1552  was  translated  to  Chichester.  On  the  death  of  Edward  VI 
he  was  deprived,  but  submitted  himself  to  Bishop  Bonner, 
renounced  his  wife  and  did  penance  for  having  married. 
Having  recanted  and  been  absolved,  he  was  allowed  to  officiate 
in  the  diocese  of  London.  Ere  long,  however,  he  left  England 
and  went  to  Emden,  becoming  superintendent  of  the  English 
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congregation  there.  He  was  also  at  Wesel,  and  in  1556  settled 
at  Geneva,  joining  the  English  congregation  there.  On  the 
death  of  Queen  Mary  he  returned  to  England  and  in  July  1559 
became  Bishop  of  Hereford.  He  assisted  at  the  consecration 
of  Parker  as  Archbishop.  Hying  in  June  1585,  his  wife 
Elizabeth  survived  him  until  March  1592. 

Thomas  Young  (or  Yonge)  was  born  in  Pembrokeshire  in 
1507.  Educated  at  Oxford,  he  became  Principal  of  Broadgates 
Hall  in  1542.  He  was  made  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  in  January 
1560,  and  a year  later  Archbishop  of  AYrk.  He  was  charac- 
terised as  ‘ a virtuous,  godly  man,’  and.  his  ‘ painful  forward- 
ness in  setting  forth  the  true  religion  ’ is  often  recorded.  He 
died  at  Sheffield  in  June  1568,  and  his  remains  were  placed  in 
York  Minster. 

Of  George  Boo  nothing  of  particular  interest  is  recorded  ; 
but  to  John  Bough  fell  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  He  was  a 
Scot  by  birth  who,  in  1543,  became  one  of  the  chaplains  to  the 
Begent  Arran.  At  St.  Andrews  he  met  John  Knox  and  publicly 
adjured  him  to  become  a preacher.  Four  years  later  he  went 
to  Carlisle,  and  was  appointed  by  the  Protector  Somerset  to 
preach  there  as  well  as  at  Berwick  and  Newcastle.  On  the 
accession  of  Queen  Mary  he  and  his  wife  fled  to  Wesel  and 
afterwards  to  Norden.  In  November  1557  he  ventured  to 
London  on  business.  He  was  betrayed  and  apprehended,  and 
in  December  was  burned  at  Smithfield. 

Emden. 

In  May  1555  Grindal  wrote  to  Bidley  : ‘ Master  Scory  and 
certain  others  that  are  with  him  be  in  Friesland  and  have  an 
English  church  at  Emden  but  not  very  frequent.’  Fuller,  in 
his  Church  History,  speaks  of  ‘ Emden,  in  East  Friesland,’  as 
‘ a staple  town  of  English  merchants,’  and  states  that  ‘ John 
Scory  was  superintendent  of  the  English  congregation  here.’ 
According  to  Strype, 

‘ At  Emden,  they  having  gotten  among  them  an  original  copy  of 
Archbishop  Cranmer’s  book  on  the  Sacrament,  translated  it  into 
Latin,  and  printed  it  there,  with  a preface  before  it.  . . . John 
Scory  wrote  A Very  Comfortable  Epistle  unto  all  the  faithful  that  are 
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m prison  or  in  any  other  trouble  for  the  defence  of  God's  truth,  printed 
in  the  year  1555.  From  Emden  this  and  many  other  good  books 
were  sent  into  England,  by  certain  persons,  to  be  dispersed  about 
in  London  and  other  places.  There  was  one  Elizabeth  Young  that 
came  thence  with  a book  called  Antichrist  and  several  others,  who 
was  taken  up  for  bringing  in  prohibited  and  heretical  books  and 
endured  much  trouble.’ 

This  good  lady,  who  had  been  incarcerated  in  Colchester  gaol, 
was  set  at  liberty  by  Queen  Elizabeth  soon  after  her  accession. 

These  studies  it  is  proposed  to  conclude  by  a consideration 
of  the  English-speaking  congregation  at  Geneva  and  by  some 
particulars  concerning  a number  of  the  persons  associated 
with  the  English-speaking  congregation  at  Frankfort. 
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Jvebielju^  of  anU  aointione;  to  tijt  g.iijrai7n 

Les  Okigines  de  la  Eeforme  X Geneve.  Henri  ^aef, 
Docteur-es-Lettres.  Geneve,  Paris,  1936. 

In  order  to  celebrate  the  fourth  centenary  of  the  Keformation 
the  Society  of  History  and  Archaeology  of  Geneva  decided  to 
publish  an  account  of  the  sources  of  the  Keformation,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  no  detailed  and  really  scientific  study  had  ever 
yet  appeared.  The  object  of  the  book  is  to  relate  the  facts  and 
circumstances  which  led  the  people  of  Geneva  to  adopt  by  a 
solemn  resolution  the  Reformation,  on  May  21,  1536.  Dr. 
Naef  has  treated  his  subject  from  the  broadest  point  of  view. 
He  has  undertaken  by  his  study  of  Genevan  life  at  the  end  of 
Ihe  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries  to 
show  clearly  the  causes  of  this  great  event.  The  complexity  of 
the  subject  has  obliged  the  author  to  enlarge  his  work  to  an 
extent  which  he  had  not  originally  contemplated.  This  is  only 
the  first  volume  of  what  will  be  a very  considerable  work.  It 
merely  goes  down  to  the  year  1523,  and  the  second  volume  will 
describe  in  great  detail  the  crowded  events  which  took  place 
between  1523  and  1536,  at  which  point  the  author  will  consider 
his  task  completed. 

The  present  volume  opens  with  a minute  description  of 
Geneva  from  the  political  point  of  view.  We  see  clearly  the 
powers  of  the  Prince  Bishop,  those  of  the  Emperor  and  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  as  well  as  the  privileges  of  the  city  itself.  For 
a long  time  the  cause  of  the  Prince  Bishop  is  identical  with 
that  of  political  autonomy,  even  of  independence,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  interesting  to  see  how  the  various  influences  of 
Bishop,  Emperor,  Duke,  and  citizens  control,  oppose,  support, 
and  occasionally  neutralise  one  another  according  to  time  and 
circumstance. 

Geneva  was  a small  republic,  unique  of  its  kind,  enjoying 
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complete  though  very  fragile  self-government,  at  the  mercy  of 
her  two  or  three  neighbours.  She  was  protected  precisely  by 
that  vrhich  threatened  her.  Strong  in  her  weakness,  isolated 
but  free  on  account  of  her  isolation,  she  was  shrewd  enough  to 
lean  on  everybody  against  everybody  else,  and  was  determined 
to  belong  to  nobody. 

The  Reformation  might  never  have  occurred  had  not  the 
Pope  abused  his  powers.  In  1513  he  overruled  the  Geneva 
Chapter  and  appointed  as  Bishop,  John,  the  illegitimate  son  of 
Francis  of  Savoy,  who  had  formerly  been  Bishop.  The  Pope’s 
nominee  treated  the  Genevans  outrageously,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  his  duties  gave  proofs  of  such  striking  incompetence  that  in 
1520  Pierre  de  la  Baume  was  appointed  as  his  coadjutor,  and 
three  years  later  succeeded  him.  But  in  the  course  of  centuries 
the  citizens  had  been  gradually  consolidating  their  position. 
Their  charter  gave  them  the  right  of  appointing  annually  four 
syndics.  In  1409  the  General  Council  had  come  into  existence, 
and  with  it,  as  an  executive,  the  Little  Council.  Thus  the 
machinery  of  communal  government  had  slowly  been  created, 
and  the  oppression  of  the  ‘ bastard  of  Savoy,’  as  the  Bishop 
was  called,  had  led  to  the  formation  of  a patriot  party  under 
Philippe  Berthelier,  Bezanson  Hugues  and  Bonivard,  the 
famous  hero  of  Byron’s  Prisoner  of  Chillon.  A struggle  began 
which  the  Duke  of  Savoy  repressed  with  severity.  Berthelier  was 
arrested,  and  after  a mock  trial  was  put  to  death  on  August  13, 
1519.  Hugues  had  contrived  to  escape,  and  now  became  the 
leader  of  the  party.  Up  to  this  point  the  movement  had  little 
to  do  with  religion,  as  the  citizens  only  desired  to  maintain  their 
liberties  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and 
of  the  Bishop,  but  the  Duke,  alarmed  for  his  safety  after  the 
disaster  at  Pavia,  left  Geneva  in  haste,  and  Hugues,  taking 
advantage  of  his  absence,  contracted  an  alliance  with  Berne. 
The  Bishop,  who  had  originally  opposed  the  Duke,  soon  repented 
of  his  conduct  and  left  the  city  shortly  afterwards,  going  over 
to  Savoy.  But  an  event  occurred  which  was  to  change  the  whole 
situation.  The  Council  of  Berne  declared  for  the  Reformation, 
and  Basle  follow^ed  its  example  in  the  following  year.  When 
the  Bishop  let  loose  against  Geneva  a gang  of  brigands  called 
the  Knights  of  the  Spoon,  the  Bernese,  realising  that  it  was  not 
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to  their  interest  that  Geneva  should  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Savoy,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  with  the  help  of  Freiburg 
dispersed  the  enemy.  The  Bernese,  having  established  the 
Reformation  in  their  own  territory,  soon  desired  to  spread  it 
elsewhere,  and  it  was  in  October  1532  that  Farel  arrived  at 
Geneva  bearing  from  them  a letter  of  recommendation  to  the 
General  Council  of  Geneva.  Farel  was  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  eloquent  missioners  that  ever  lived,  and  from  the  time  of 
his  entry  into  the  city  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  was  secure. 
We  must,  not  however,  anticipate  events,  and  must  wait  for 
the  appearance  of  Dr.  Naef’s  second  volume  to  deal  with  the 
final  triumph  of  the  cause  of  the  Reformation. 

The  interest  of  Dr.  Naef’s  volume  is  so  absorbing  that  we 
have  read  it  through  twice  before  returning  it  to  the  Library  of 
our  Society  in  London,  to  which  it  has  been  presented  by  the 
Society  of  History  and  Archaeology  of  Geneva.  The  chapters 
dealing  with  the  influence  of  humanism  on  Geneva  as  well  as 
that  of  Luther,  the  descriptions  of  the  Reformation  in  Berne 
and  Lausanne,  and,  above  all,  the  French  reforming  influence 
exerted  especially  through  Lyons,  are  of  vital  importance. 
"All  descendants  of  Huguenots  must  be  grateful  to  Dr.  Naef  for 
having  published  a work  so  scientific,  so  impartial  and  objective, 
containing  the  results  of  years  of  most  detailed  research  in  the 
Genevan  archives,  to  which  of  course  he  has  had  free  access. 
The  Society  of  History  and  Archaeology  in  that  city  is  to  be 
heartily  congratulated  for  having  undertaken  the  expense  of  the 
publication  of  so  vast  a work,  which  otherwise  certainly  could 
never  have  seen  the  light.  The  printing,  type,  paper,  and  wide 
margins  do  the  utmost  credit  to  the  Society  and  the  press  of 
that  great  newspaper  which  has  so  often  championed  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation — Le  Journal  de  Geneve. 

D.  L.  Savory. 


Jean  Cavalier.  Par  Marcel  Pin.  1936. 

We  have  been  asked  to  review  Monsieur  Marcel  Pin’s  Life  of 
Jean  Cavalier,  and  will  not  shirk  the  task,  though  it  does  bring 
home  to  us  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  ‘ son  castighi  del  Cielo 
anche  gli  onori ! ’ We  are,  too,  specially  glad  to  welcome 
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Monsieur  Pin  as  the  disciple  of  Monsieur  le  Pasteur  Charles 
Post,  the  eminent  historian  of  the  ‘ Predicants  ’ of  the  Cevennes. 

The  author  is  particularly  to  be  congratulated  on  his  map 
• — so  necessary  for  understanding  the  guerilla  warfare  in  that 
tumbled  land  of  the  Cevennes.  On  this  map  Baville’s  ‘ chemins 
des  crets  ’ are  well  marked  : strategic  roads,  now  admirably 
‘ touristiques.’  Our  one  regret  is  that  a volume  of  such  worth 
should  lack  an  index. 

In  his  preface  Monsieur  Pin  points  out  that  those  really 
responsible  for  the  horrors  of  the  war  were  the  King’s  soldiers, 
whose  persecutions  maddened  the  ‘ nouveaux  ’ or  ‘ mal- 
convertis.’  He  disclaims,  however,  any  wish  to  transform  the 
exploits  of  the  Camisards  into  an  ‘ epopee  romanesque,’  and  is 
so  rightly  afraid  of  partisanship  that  he  spares  us  no  detail 
of  the  Protestants’  horrible  retaliation  for  all  they  had  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  cruel  persecutors  and  ‘ convertisseurs.’  It  is 
with  joy  and  relief  that  we  read  of  one  Camisard  ‘ pitoyable,’ 
Jean  Bosanquet,  who  saved  Marie  Tribles,  ‘ dont  deja  flambait 
la  coeffe,’  and  her  three  young  children  from  the  house  which 
the  Protestants  had  fired.  Monsieur  Pin  is  sadly  right  in 
affirming  that  ‘ jaloux  et  cruel,  le  Dieu  des  Camisards  n’avait 
rien  d’Evangelique.’ 

The  book  opens  with  a masterly  analysis  of  the  authorities  ; 
we  feel  that  the  author  has  cross-examined  every  witness,  and 
the  tabulated  result  which  he  sets  before  the  public  forms  a 
most  judicial  historical  summary.  As  ever,  Antoine  Court 
holds  his  high  rank,  and  Monsieur  Pin’s  guarded  praise,  ‘ il  ne 
cherche  jamais  a tromper  le  lecteur,’  rings  very  true.  The 
peculiar  value  of  Mazel  and  Marion’s  relation  is  also  insisted 
upon.  Mazel,  the  simple  countryman,  and  Marion,  ‘ clerc  de 
procureur,’  a more  sophisticated  character,  wrote  or  dictated 
their  memoirs  soon  after  the  war,  when  they  were  yet  filled 
with  prophetic  frenzy,  and  their  relation  gives  us  a true  picture 
of  the  fanatical  spirit.  Other  Protestant  authorities  wrote 
soberly  long  after  the  revolt.  Cavalier  when  ‘ il  etait  redevenu 
Protestant  ’ according  to  our  author,  and  Bonbonnoux  when 
he  fully  realised  how  injurious  the  ‘ phanatisme  du  reforme 
visionnaire  ’ had  been  to  Protestantism  in  Languedoc.  In 
fact  all  the  Protestant  writers,  except  Mazel  and  Marion, 
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‘ suppriment  entierement  le  role  des  prophetes.’  Even 
Portales,  colleague  and  scribe  of  Mazel  and  Marion,  blotted  out 
his  own  name  from  their  manuscript,  which  he  carefull}^ 
treasured. 

But  to  understand  the  Camisard  War  it  is  necessary  to 
realise  this  fanatical  contagion  which  Monsieur  Pin  analyses 
most  sanely,  while  drawing  an  interesting  comparison  between 
it  and  the  extravagant  phenomena  which  later  accompanied 
the  revolt  in  Vendee. 

As  we  have  said,  the  tale  is  one  of  unmitigated  horror,  }^et 
against  this  dark  background  some  ray  of  sunshine  seems  to 
illuminate  Cavalier,  the  boy  general,  whom  none  can  regard 
without  sympathy.  A figure  hard  to  match,  so  young,  so 
highly  gifted  with  innate  military  genius — what  an  asset  to  the 
French  nation  could  he  have  been  pitted  against  Marlborough  I 
Cavalier’s  care  for  ‘ ses  enfants,’  his  organisation  of  the  com- 
missariat, his  knowledge  of  strategy,  all  astonish  ; and  both  his 
victory  at  Martignargues  and  his  defeat  at  Nages  compel  our 
admiration.  A boy  withal,  delighting  in  his  fine  accoutre- 
.ments,  his  head  a little  turned  by  fame,  yet  welcome  in  every 
society  because  of  his  natural  modest  demeanour.  If  egare 
for  a while  by  the  prophetic  movement,  the  Calvinistic  piety 
learnt  from  his  mother  soon  reasserted  its  balancing  force. 
The  flaws  of  his  character  and  the  lapses  of  his  life  are  obvious, 
but  his  endearing  qualities  and  extraordinary  gifts  have  shone 
through  the  generations  with  a lustre  all  their  own. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  author  for  living  character  sketches — ■ 
of  the  sagacious  Baville,  of  Villars  ‘ le  bon  medecin  au  moment 
favorable,’  of  the  Baron  d’Aigaliers,  and  many  others — and  the 
volume  seems  to  us  a really  sane  history  of  the  terrible  Camisard 
War,  a subject  so  controversial  in  Southern  France  that  some 
forty  years  ago  the  Academy  of  Nimes  banned  its  discussion. 

But  what  a deplorable  tale  of  human  suffering  ! ‘We  had 
needs  invent  Heaven  if  it  had  not  been  revealed  to  us  ; there 
are  some  things  that  fall  so  bitterly  ill  on  this  side  Time  ! ’ 
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Andre  Lombard.  Harangue  au  Koy.  1681. 

A CURIOUS  quarto  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pages  has  recently  been 
added  to  our  Library.  Its  title  runs  ‘ Harangue  tres  eloquente 
et  tres  touchante  au  Koy  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  sur  I’asyle 
qu’il  donne  aux  pauvres  protestants  persecutes  qui  se  retirent 
dans  son  royaume,  fait  par  Monsieur  Andre  Lombard,  Ministre 
de  I’Eglise  fran^oise  de  la  Savoye  dans  Londres.  Imprimee  par 
I’expres  commandement  de  sa  Majeste.  MDCLXXXII.’  The 
title  is  repeated  in  German,  and  the  harangue  is  printed  in 
French  and  German  in  parallel  columns. 

From  Hessel’s  Archives  of  the  Dutch  Church  we  learn  that 
this  harangue  was  made  in  1681,  for  under  the  title,  ‘ London, 
Wednesday  19  October  1681.  Harangue  to  the  King  by  a 
Minister  of  the  French  Church  in  the  Savoy,’  he  prints  an 
English  version  of  the  harangue,  which  he  tells  us  is  reproduced 
from  a broadside  ‘ printed  for  K.  Bentley  and  M.  Magnes  in 
Covent  Garden,  1681.’  (Hessels,  J.  H.  Ecclesiae  Londino- 
Batavae  Archivum,  Tomi  Tertii  Pars  Secunda.  No.  3868, 
p.  2640.) 

To  us  it  is  of  great  interest  to  be  assured  that  Andre  Lombard 
was  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  Savoy  at  this  early  date.  His 
grateful  eloquence  still  finds  an  echo  in  our  hearts,  though  we 
have  come  so  to  belong  to  the  land  of  our  adoption  that  it  is 
hard  for  us  to  imagine  the  poignancy  of  our  ancestors’  feelings 
when  forced  for  conscience’  sake  to  change  their  nationality. 


Le  Vieux  Paris  Protestant. 

The  industry  of  our  good  friend  M.  le  Pasteur  J.  Pannier,  Secretary 
of  the  Societe  de  I’Histoire  du  Protestantisme  Fran9ais,  in  investi- 
gating the  history  of  French  Protestantism  from  every  angle  knows 
no  bounds,  and  one  phase  of  it  is  reflected  in  a charming  little  volume 
which  he  kindly  slipped  into  an  envelope  addressed  to  us  not  long 
ago.  This  is  entitled  Promenades  dans  le  vieux  Paris  Protestant  (and 
is  published  by  the  Librairie  Fischbacher).  It  deals  with  the  districts 
of  St.  Germain,  St.  Marcel  and  St.  Jaques  on  the  south  of  the  river, 
being  the  first  of  a series  to  cover  a more  extended  area.  By  means 
of  its  pages,  M.  Pannier  conducts  his  friends  on  a series  of  three 
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walks  in  these  neighbourhoods.  The  first  very  properly  starts  from 
54,  Rue  des  Saints-Peres,  whither  many  of  us  have  wended  our  way  to 
see  him  in  the  great  Library  over  which  he  presides  or  in  his  home 
adjoining  it,  and  as  he  goes  along  the  streets  with  us  he  points  out 
buildings  and  sites  of  interest,  and  tells  us  of  the  people  who  lived 
there  in  the  past  and  the  happenings  that  took  place  on  the  ground 
we  are  treading.  We  are  thus  conducted  through  the  faubourg 
St.  Germain  as  far  as  the  Ecole  de  Medecine.  The  second  walk 
takes  us  through  the  Quartier  Latin  to  the  Pantheon,  and  the  last 
along  the  streets  of  the  faubourg  St.  Marcel  to  St.  Medard. 

‘ De  ces  promenades,’  writes  M.  Pannier,  ‘ une  double  impression 
se  degage  : D Combien  les  protestants  etaient  nombreux  : on  en 
trouve  dans  presque  toutes  les  rues,  de  toute  profession  ; 2®  Combien 
ils  ont  soufiert : on  trouve  en  tants  d’endroits  le  souvenir  de  leurs 
epreuves,  de  leur  Martyre.’ 


The  Family  of  del  Court  Van  Krimpen. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Captain  S.  FitzW.  del  Court 
(Fellow),  for  presenting  to  the  Library  a copy  of  a book  in  French, 
published  in  Holland  a few  years  ago,  on  the  history  of  the  family 
from  which  he  is  descended. 

The  nature  of  the  contents  of  this  interesting  book  will  be  best 
indicated  by  quoting  the  full  title,  which  is  : ‘La  famille  del  Court 
van  Krimpen,  Refugiee  de  Verviers,  leur  Role  dans  I’industrie 
Drapiers  en  Hollande,  et  en  Ecosse  au  17®  et  an  18®  siecle  et  leur 
place  dans  la  magistrature  avec  une  etude  sur  le  tableau  de  Rem- 
brandt dit  “ de  Staalmeesters.”  ’ It  is  embellished  by  several  well- 
reproduced  portraits  and  other  illustrations. 


Debout  les  Morts. 

This  is  the  title  of  a series  of  volumes  being  compiled  by  M.  le  Pasteur 
B.  Mestronardi  of  the  University  of  Neuchatel,  and  containing  parti- 
culars of  the  lives  and  deaths  of  the  Protestant  Martyrs,  including, 
as  well  as  Huguenots,  the  Vaudois  of  Piedmont,  Hussites,  Lutherans, 
Moravians,  etc.  The  first  volume,  owing  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
author,  is  now  in  the  Library,  and  is  devoted  to  the  events  which 
occurred  in  the  month  of  January,  arranged  according  to  dates,  and 
is  fully  documented  as  to  the  sources  of  the  information.  Succeeding 
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volumes  of  the  series  of  twelve  which  is  projected  will  deal  in  like 
manner  with  the  other  months,  and  the  completion  of  this  formidable 
task  will  give  us  a comprehensive  Protestant  Martyrology  of  great 
interest  and  will  form  a mine  of  historical  information  and  a monu- 
ment of  the  industry  of  the  compiler.  We  hope  that  a complete 
index  will  accompany  the  concluding  section  of  the  work. 


The  Flemish  Family  of  Crampe. 

We  have  to  thank  Dr.  Theodore  Crampe  of  Naumburg,  Saale,  for 
a copy  of  the  second  part  of  his  scholarly  work  on  the  Flemish 
family  from  which  he  is  descended,  entitled  ‘ Die  Flandrische 
Familie  Crampe,  Tiel  II,  bis  Anfang  des  16.  Jahrhunderts.’  This 
continues  the  researches  commenced  in  the  first  part,  reviewed  on 
p.  533  of  Vol.  XIV  of  the  Proceediiigs,  and  contains  a further  series 
of  eleven  extracts  from  official  documents  from  Courtrai,  P>ruges, 
Brussels  and  Lille,  from  1270  to  1511,  with  German  translations  and 
commentary  continuing  the  history  of  the  family  down  to  the 
latter  date. 

Huguenot  Descent  of  the  Royal  Families  of  Europe. 

A little  book  in  the  Dutch  language,  published  in  Holland  on  the 
occasion  of  the  wedding  of  Princess  Juliana  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  has  been  presented  to  the  Library  by  Miss  E.  B.  C.  Lillingston 
(Fellow),  contains  a number  of  pedigrees  which  are  of  interest  in 
purporting  to  show  that  not  only  were  both  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom descended  from  William  the  Silent — in  the  case  of  Princess 
Juliana  by  his  wife  Louise  de  Coligny,  and  in  the  case  of  Prince 
Bernhard  by  his  wife  Charlotte  de  Bourbon — but  that  the  present 
and  late  royal  families  of  a number  of  other  countries,  including 
Belgium,  Bulgaria,  Austria,  Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  Great  Britain, 
Spain,  Luxemburg,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  Roumania,  Jugo- 
slavia and  Monaco,  can  also  trace  a direct  line  back  to  the  same 
common  ancestor  (the  first  four  through  Charlotte  de  Bourbon  and 
the  remainder  through  Louise  de  Coligny).  The  descent  of  our 
own  King  from  Huguenot  ancestors  was  pointed  out  in  an  article 
by  Mr.  C.  H.  Jeune  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Proceedings,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  see  in  the  pedigree  before  us  another  line  (through  the 
Teck  family)  by  which  his  descent  is  claimed  to  be  traceable  to  yet 
another  Huguenot  family. 
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Huguenots  in  Exeter. 

As  compared  with  settlements  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  little 
is  known  of  the  history  of  the  Huguenots  who  made  their  homes  in 
Exeter,  and  Colonel  R.  Pickard  has  done  an  interesting  piece  of  work 
in  collecting  together  what  is  known  about  them  in  a booklet  of 
which  he  has  presented  a copy  to  the  Library.  This  contains  a 
reprint  of  a paper  which  he  read  last  year  before  the  Devonshire 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Literature  and  Art. 
The  actual  records  of  the  two  Huguenot  congregations  which  met  in 
that  city  have  not  come  down  to  us,  but  the  author  summarises  the 
principal  known  facts  about  them.  One,  Conformist,  met  at  St. 
Olave’s  from  1685  to  1758,  and  its  first  minister  was  Jacques  Sanxey. 
The  other.  Nonconformist,  existed  about  1686  to  1729.  Colonel 
Pickard  also  gives  in  his  paper  results  of  a diligent  search  for  French 
names  in  the  registers  of  the  various  parish  churches  of  Exeter, 
supplemented  by  references  to  French  Protestants  in  the  Exeter 
Muniment  Room  and  other  local  authorities  and  to  the  Royal  Bounty 
Records.  He  concludes  with  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  register 
references,  followed  by  a list  of  apprentices  with  French  names 
made  Freemen  of  Exeter  from  1622  to  1800. 


Henry  Charles  Lea,  a Biography.  By  Edward  Sculley 
Bradley.  Philadelphia,  1931. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  generosity  of  a Friend  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Press  for  the  gift  to  our  Library  of  a copy  of  this  work. 
Lea,  who  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1825  and  died  there  in  1909, 
was  the  author  of  the  authoritative  History  of  the  Inquisition  of  the 
Middle  Ages  (first  published  in  1888),  History  of  Auricular  Confession 
and  Indulgences  in  the  Latin  Church  (1896),  and  A History  of  the 
Inquisition  of  Spain  (1906-1907),  all  of  which  have  been  translated 
into  French  and  other  languages.  He  was  a voluminous  writer  and, 
in  addition  to  many  other  historical  works  and  reviews,  he  wrote  on 
scientific  and  political  subjects,  and  criticisms  of  poetry  and  literature. 
The  bibliography  of  his  writings  which  is  here  given  extends  to 
twenty  pages.  The  account  of  his  ancestry  shows  that  he  was 
descended  from  John  Lea  who  went  to  America  in  1699  as  a member 
of  the  group  who  accompanied  William  Penn  on  his  second  voyage 
on  the  ship  Canterbury.  Mr.  Bradley’s  biography  admirably  bears 
witness  to  the  real  greatness  of  his  subject,  and  the  book  is  excellently 
printed  and  illustrated. 
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A French  Bible  of  1687. 

Through  the  kindness  of  our  Fellow  Dr.  William  A.  Shaw,  the 
Library  has  been  enriched  by  the  gift  of  a Bible  in  French  printed 
in  London  by  R.  Everingham  in  1686  and  published  by  Bentley  and 
others  there  in  1687.  The  title  page  is  as  follows  : ‘ La  Bible  qui 
est  toute  la  Sainte  Escriture  du  vied  et  du  nouveau  Testament. 
Autrement,  TAncienne  et  la  Nouvelle  Alliance.  Le  tout  reveu  & 
confere  sur  les  Textes  Hebreux  & Grecs.  Avec  les  Pseaumes  de 
David,  mis  en  rime  Fran9oise  par  Cl.  Marot  & Theod.  de  Beze. 
Imprimee  par  Tapprobation  des  Ministres  de  I’Eglise  Fran9oise  de 
la  Savoye  & de  cede  de  Londres.’  The  Psalms,  which  are  given 
with  the  musical  notations,  are  followed  by  ‘ La  Forme  des  Prieres 
Ecclesiastiques,’  the  ceremonies  of  Baptism,  Holy  Supper  and 
Marriage,  the  catechism,  the  ‘ Confession  de  Foi,’  etc. 

The  Huguenot  interest  of  the  book  is  increased  by  the  manuscript 
inscriptions  on  the  fly-leaves.  These  show  that  it  was  presented  on 
March  14,  1711[-12],  by  Anne  de  Prez  to  her  godson  Pierre  Squedin. 
Probably  in  Pierre’s  own  hand — though  it  is  curious  that  he  does  not 
appear  to  know  the  Christian  name  of  his  father — are  the  words  : 
^ Pierre  Squedin  est  ne  le  troisieme  de  May  de  I’annee  mil  sept  cens 
cinq  et  baptise  en  I’Eglise  des  Reflugiez  protestants  Wallons  et  autres 
Etrangers  qui  s’assemblent  sous  les  voutes  du  Temple  Archespicopal 
(sic)  de  la  ville  de  Canterbury  ayant  pour  pere  Squedin  et 

pour  mere  Susanne  Harle  alias  Squedin.’  The  back  fly-leaf  bears  an 
inscription  in  the  same  hand  and  to  the  same  effect  with  the  addition 
* Ses  Ancestres  grandpere  et  mere  tant  du  coste  de  son  pere  que  de  sa 
mere  sent  des  Environs  de  Calais  ou  de  Calais  meme.’ 

For  some  reason  the  baptism  of  Pierre  Squedin  does  not  appear 
to  be  recorded  in  the  register  of  the  Walloon  Church  of  Canterbury, 
but  we  can  from  that  register  supply  the  names  of  his  father  and  of 
his  grandparents,  for  on  May  13,  1701,  is  entered  the  marriage  of 
‘ Pierre  Squedin,  fils  de  defunt  Samuel  Squedin  et  de  defunte  Sarra 
Valantin,  natif  de  Coulougne,  gouuernement  de  Calais,  et  Susanne 
Harlay,  fille  de  defunt  Isaac  Harlay  et  de  defunte  Marie  Regnier, 
natiue  de  Calais.’  (Huguenot  Society’s  Publications,  V,  551.) 
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Der  Deutsche  Hugenotten  Verein. 

The  May  number  of  Der  Deutsche  Hugenott,  the  journal  of  the  German 
Huguenot  Society,  gives  useful  guidance  to  those  interested  in  the 
genealogy  and  religious  history  of  French  Protestant  refugees  in 
Germany  and  especially  in  the  Palatinate. 

References  are  made  to  the  ‘ Source  editions  ’ published  by  the 
Society  and  to  the  practical  help  obtainable  in  the  Walloon  Library 
at  Leyden,  Hanck’s  Realencyclopddie  art.  Refuge,  Colony  lists. 
Refugee  Church  minutes  and  the  like. 

Of  Refugee  settlements  in  the  Palatinate,  of  which  there  were 
several  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries,  the  journal 
gives  a very  useful  account,  recommending,  for  further  search, 
enquiry  into  the  official  archives  collected  at  Munich,  Mannheim 
and  Carlsruhe.  The  devastations  of  the  Palatinate  in  the  early 
and  later  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  are  shown  to  account 
for  the  emigrations  to  Prussia  and  to  America  about  1624,  while 
many  of  the  fugitives  from  Sedan  and  Calais  in  1682  had  barely 
settled  in  the  Palatinate  before  a fresh  exodus  from  the  Electorate 
took  place  to  Brandenburg  in  1688-9.  The  story  is  well  told  by 
Andre  Paul,  as  translated  here  by  Major  Bardua. 
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from  Jfranc^ 

(Translated  from  the  French  of  Prof.  Emile  G.  Leonard.) 

The  past  year  has  been  distinguished  by  a note  of  sadness  for  his- 
torians of  French  Protestantism  by  the  death  of  a master  whom  they 
venerated  and  a friend  whom  they  loved,  in  M.  Emile  Doumergue, 
who  died  at  Montaiiban  on  February  14  last  at  the  age  of  93. 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  the  Faculty  of  Theology  of 
Montauban,  Dean  of  that  Faculty,  and  founder  of  the  great  Protestant 
journal  Christianisme,  he  played  a leading  part  in  our  churches. 
For  us,  however,  as  for  academic  circles  in  France  and  the  other 
countries  of  the  Reformed  religion,  he  was,  above  all,  the  historian 
of  Calvin,  the  author  of  the  monumental  Jean  Calvin,  les  hommes  et 
les  choses  de  son  temps,  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1899 
and  the  seventh  in  1928 ; this  study  being  completed  by  his 
Iconographie  calvinienne  (1908).  Particularly  devoted  as  he  was  to 
the  early  foundations  of  our  Church,  Doumergue  never  thought  to 
limit  to  this  field  a history  to  which  so  many  elements  of  equal 
importance  after  the  Calvinist  inspiration,  notably  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  contributed.  Thus  the  great  historian 
was  not  simply  a Calvinist  but  a benefactor  of  our  whole  history 
and  of  our  whole  Church. 

The  publication  of  the  works  of  Calvin  himself  and  studies  of  the 
great  reformer,  to  which  impetus  was  given  by  what  is  known  as 
la  theologie  harthienne  and  by  the  quatercentenary  of  the  publication 
of  V Institution  chretienne  in  1536,  has  continued  with  energy. 
M.  le  Pasteur  J.  Pannier,  the  erudite  secretary  and  librarian  of  the 
Societe  de  THistoire  du  Protestantisme  Fran9ais,  has  just  given  us 
the  first  of  four  volumes  of  a large  edition  of  the  Institution,  which 
will  contribute  towards  a better  understanding,  both  among  clergy 
and  laity,  of  the  fundamental  theology  of  French  Protestantism. 
Among  profound  studies  of  Calvinistic  thought  which  have  appeared 
during  the  present  year,  we  should  mention  Etudes  sur  le  Calvinisme 
by  Professor  Clavier  of  Montpellier  (Paris  : Fischbacher,  1936)  as  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  and  the  most  inspired  by  a spirit  of 
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historical  continuity.  We  would  note  here  that  a Societe  des  Amis 
de  Calvin  has  recently  been  formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  Societe 
Calvinienne. 

Various  different  ceremonies  have  commemorated  the  beginnings 
of  the  Reformation.  The  Seventy-first  General  Meeting  of  the  Societe 
de  THistoire  du  Protestantisme  Eran9ais  at  Montauban,  on  June  6 
and  7,  1936,  was  to  a considerable  extent  devoted  to  that  period  by 
the  discourses  of  Professor  Barnaud  of  Montpellier  on  LefevTe 
d’Etaples  and  of  Dean  Bruston  on  the  discussions  on  the  Vulgate,  of 
M.  Ch.  Dartigue  on  the  rural  churches  of  Angles  and  La  Bastide  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  is  true  that  a commemoration  of  a montalbanais 
pastor  of  the  Refuge,  Thomas  Satur,  by  M.  Robert  Garrison  recalled 
a later  period,  as  was  the  case  in  the  commemoration  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  great  Adolphe  Monod  in  1836  as  professor  in  the  faculty 
of  Montauban. 

On  November  7 and  8,  the  quatercentenary  of  the  death  of 
Lefevre  d’Etaples  at  Nerac  was  celebrated  by  the  church  of  this 
town,  and  Professor  Barnaud  showed  how  he  can  be  considered  the 
precursor  of  the  Reformation.  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Musee 
du  Calvin  at  Noyon  took  place  on  July  5,  under  the  presidency  of 
M.  de  Witt-Guizot,  and  on  the  same  day  the  Franco- American 
reunion  commemorated  the  first  Huguenot  colonist  of  North  America, 
Jean  Ribault  (who  discovered  Florida  in  1562),  at  the  column  at 
Dieppe  dedicated  to  his  memory  in  1935.  An  ancient  Protestant 
cemetery  which  was  used  from  1560  to  the  Revocation  and  from 
the  ^idit  de  Tolerance  to  the  Restauration,  situated  in  the  hamlet  of 
Enfer  in  the  outskirts  of  Paris,  has  recently  been  restored,  and  a 
ceremony  on  September  27  gave  the  opportunity  to  those  present 
to  inspect  a place  rich  in  Protestant  souvenirs  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries. 

We  find  as  usual  that  comparatively  few  recent  publications  or 
celebrations  concern  the  period  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  A figure, 
however,  of  particular  interest  among  the  entourage  of  Henri  IV, 
Olivier  de  Serres,  minister  and  agriculturist,  has  been  studied  by 
Mile.  A.  Lavondes  (Paris  : La  Cause,  1936).  A commemorative 
plaque  in  honour  of  the  Huguenot  Valentin  Conrart  at  the  Municipal 
Library  at  Valenciennes,  from  which  place  the  family  of  Conrart 
came,  has  permitted  the  Academie  Fran9ais  to  break  the  silence 
'prudent  which  it  had  maintained  during  the  commemoration  of 
the  tercentenary  of  its  foundation  on  the  subject  of  who  was  its 
founder  and  first  permanent  secretary  (see  Huguenot  Society 
Proceedings,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  534-535). 
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Our  history  of  the  l^glise  sous  la  Croix  has  been  enriched  this 
year  by  an  excellent  book  (reviewed  on  another  page  of  this  issue) 
by  Marcel  Pin  on  Jean  Cavalier  (published  by  the  author : Mons,  par 
Ales,  Gard),  which  forms  a worthy  complement  to  Predicants  des 
Cevennes,  by  M.  Pin’s  master,  M.  le  Pasteur  Charles  Post.  In  these 
two  books  the  history  of  the  Camisard  war  has  a solid  foundation. 
And  while  speaking  of  local  histories  we  note  with  pleasure  the 
republication  (in  reality  the  appearance  of  an  excellent  new  book) 
by  M.  Dez  of  Poitiers  of  his  Histoire  de  V^glise  reformee  du  Poitou 
of  Lievre.  Perhaps  in  this  connexion  the  writer  of  these  notes  may 
be  permitted  to  mention  a course  of  lectures  which  he  himself  gave 
in  the  Faculty  of  Letters  of  the  University  of  Caen,  last  February, 
on  the  social  and  political  aspects  of  Protestantism  in  Normandy  in 
the  eighteenth  century. 

The  customary  celebrations  have  recalled  to  the  churches  the 
days  of  the  Desert.  An  assembly  at  Fontcouverte  (Gard),  on  July  5 
of  last  year,  evoked,  thanks  to  M.  Ch.  Post,  the  memory  of  those  who 
were  surprised  on  the  night  of  July  6 and  7,  1686.  The  churches  of 
Dauphine  gathered  together,  as  every  year,  on  Whit-Monday  at  the 
Col  du  Minuit  in  the  heart  of  the  Alps,  where  passed  the  Vaudois 
preachers  and  Huguenot  refugees.  The  reunion  of  the  Musee  du 
Desert  assembled  its  thousands  of  pilgrims  (this  year  about  10,000), 
which  made  the  day  not  only  a fete  of  the  Cevennes  and  the  Desert, 
but  indeed  of  the  whole  of  Protestant  France,  so  that  the  Musee  du 
Desert  has  become,  as  it  should  be,  a great  headquarters  of  the 
Protestant  tradition.  Presided  over  by  M.  de  Witt-Guizot,  the 
meeting  commemorated  the  galley-slaves  of  the  faith,  of  whom  long 
lists  now  cover  the  walls  of  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  museum.  The 
preacher  was  M.  le  Pasteur  Lauriol  of  Nimes,  and  in  the  afternoon 
the  addresses  of  the  President,  of  M.  Jaques  Monod  and  of  M.  Henri 
Eberhard  were  followed  by  an  appeal  in  the  names  of  fifteen  galley- 
slaves  morts  a la  chaine. 

Colmar  celebrated,  on  June  28,  the  bicentenary  of  the  birth  of 
Conrad  Pfeffel,  founder  of  the  Military  Academy  of  Young  Pro- 
testants. The  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Rouget  de 
Lisle  permitted  the  recalling  of  the  memory  of  the  Protestant  Mayor 
of  Strasbourg,  Frederic  de  Dietrich,  at  whose  house  and  at  whose 
request  the  ‘ Marseillaise  ’ was  born. 

Turning  now  to  the  affairs  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  note 
the  centenaries  of  the  foundation  of  Protestant  Churches  at  Vraignes 
(Picardy),  on  Ascension  Day,  1936  ; at  Melle  (Deux-Sevres),  on 
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July  26  ; at  Intres  (Ardeche),  on  October  4 ; at  Mouilleron-en-Pareds 
(Vendee),  in  October  ; and  at  Faugeres  (Herault),  on  Easter  Monday 
of  this  year.  There  have  also  been  celebrated  the  ninetieth  anni- 
versary of  the  Societe  Centrale  Evangelique,  to  which  a special  num- 
ber of  Christianisme  (April  29, 1936)  was  devoted  ; and  the  eightieth 
anniversary  of  the  Institution  Protestante  des  Sourds-Muets  of 
St.  Hippolyte  (Gard).  This  was  followed  by  the  inauguration  at 
Cailar  (Gard)  of  a plaque  at  the  house  of  B.  Bouvier,  who  con- 
tributed towards  making  this  institution  the  first  school  for  deaf- 
mutes  in  France  to  employ  modern  oral  methods. 
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The  following  have  been  selected  from  enquiries  for  information 
regarding  Huguenot  families,  and  other  matters  of  interest  to 
Huguenots,  received  during  the  past  year.  Headers  who  can 
throw  any  light  on  the  questions  at  issue  are  invited  to  com- 
municate with  the  Honorary  Secretary,  13  Phillimore  Gardens, 
London,  W.  8. 

Barron  and  Botly.  A correspondent  is  interested  in  the 
Huguenot  descent  of  the  family  of  Thomas  Botly,  of  a firm  of 
goldsmiths  in  Crown  Court,  Soho,  in  1807,  connected  also  with  the 
family  of  Barron. 

Howie  and  Mudie.  It  is  desired  to  trace  the  Huguenot  ancestry 
of  William  Howie  or  Houet,  who  married  Isabella  Mudie,  believed 
also  to  be  of  Huguenot  origin. 

Dubrelle.  Further  information  is  desired  as  to  a family  named 
Dubrelle,  said  to  have  escaped  from  France  to  Ireland. 

Hullett.  Proof  is  sought  that  this  name  is  of  Huguenot 
origin. 

Gougere.  a family  named  Gouger  is  believed  to  have  originated 
in  England  as  French  refugees  about  1685  of  the  name  of  Goughe. 
Further  particulars  of  this  French  family  are  desired. 

Moye.  It  is  desired  to  confirm  the  Huguenot  origin  of  a family 
in  America  of  this  name. 

Abey.  Enquiry  is  being  made  as  to  whether  the  name  of  Abey, 
found  in  Lincolnshire,  is  of  Huguenot  origin. 

Clarabut.  It  is  desired  to  trace  the  Huguenot  descent  of  the 
family  of  this  name.  The  name  is  known  in  parts  of  Kent. 

Legate.  Proof  of  the  Huguenot  descent  of  a family  named 
Legate  is  sought. 

Perdue.  Information  as  to  the  history  of  this  family,  at  one 
time  in  Tipperary,  would  be  welcome. 

Esplen.  It  is  wished  to  trace  this  family  back  to  French 
Protestant  refugees,  and  to  ascertain  from  what  part  of  France 
they  came. 
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PoRRiT.  Particulars  are  desired  of  the  French  family  from  which 
one  of  this  name  is  descended. 

Des  Granges.  Information  regarding  the  parents,  grandparents, 
etc.,  of  Peter  Des  Granges,  clockmaker,  of  Cockspur  Street,  is 
desired. 

Bonnallie.  It  is  desired  to  confirm  the  Huguenot  ancestry  of 
Isabella  Bonnallie,  wife  of  George  Gordon,  b.  1784  at  Dysart,  Fife- 
shire,  and  daughter  of  William  Bonello  or  Bonnallie  and  Margaret 
Russell. 

Bundy.  Evidence  of  the  Huguenot  origin  of  a family  of  this 
name  is  sought. 

Greenleaf.  Enquiry  is  being  made  as  to  whether  the  family  of 
Greenleaf,  traceable  in  this  country,  at  Ipswich,  etc.,  back  to  1574, 
was  really  of  French  origin,  being  translated  from  F eiiilleverte  or 
some  similar  form. 

Baudoin.  Information  is  sought  concerning  Jean  Baudoin^ 
1584-1650,  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  French  Academy, 
who  may  have  been  a Huguenot.  It  is  suggested  that  he  was  a 
student  in  Edinburgh  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

CoMPiGNE.  A correspondent  wishes  to  trace  back  the  family  of 
Compigne,  believed  to  have  settled  at  Winchester  in  1685  and  to 
have  changed  its  name  from  Montmorency  to  the  above  before 
leaving  France. 

Mole  or  Mole.  Particulars  would  be  welcome  regarding  a 
family  of  this  name  of  Huguenot  origin. 

Clemence.  Records  are  sought  for  regarding  a family  named 
Clemence,  believed  to  have  come  from  France  and  settled  in  Cornwall 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

De  la  Chapelle  and  De  la  Roche.  Biographical  details  are 
asked  for  by  a correspondent  of  Armand  de  la  Chapelle  and  Michel 
de  la  Roche,  known  as  authors  of  La  Bibliotheque  Angloise  (1717-1727) 
and  Memoir es  litteraires  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  (1720-1724). 

De  la  Torre.  Particulars  are  desired  regarding  a Count  and 
Countess  de  la  Torre,  believed  to  have  come  from  France  to  Barn- 
staple. 

Deneau.  Enquiries  are  being  made  into  the  descent  of  Mary 
Deneau,  who  married  Henry  Tyllyard  at  Thorpe,  Norwich,  and  was 
probably  the  daughter  of  James  Deneau  and  Susan  Vinck,  both  of 
Norwich  and  of  Huguenot  descent. 
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Africa,  South.  See  South  Africa. 
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Aird,  Capt.  David,  and  wife  Mary, 
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— Mary.  See  Sweeney,  Samuel. 
Aix-en-Provence,  lectures  on  Re- 
formation at,  534 

Alamodes.  See  under  Silk  trade. 
Alard,  See  Allard. 

Alavoine,  Paul,  423,  426 
Albert,  Prince  Consort  of  England, 
475  ped. 

— • John, 302 
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Alcocson,  Humphrey,  72 
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Alembert,  Jean  d’,  594 
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Du  Moulin,  Louis. 

Alexandra,  Queen  of  England,  475 
ped. 
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bourg, 78 ; return  from  exile, 
preferments,  263,  279  ; appointed 
to  Threadneedle  Street  Church, 
280 

Alford  (co.  Cheshire),  630 
Allain,  Isaac,  423,  426 
Allard,  Augustus,  517 
— • P.,  minister  at  Sancerre,  45 
Allen,  Edmund,  446 

— Dr.  P.  S.,  on  Erasmus,  455 
‘ Alleux,’  meaning,  480 
Alleyn,  Edward,  600 
Alliaume,  Alexander  Peter,  303 
Allington,  Robert,  View  of  Fraunce, 

by,  598 

Allinson,  Barbara.  See  Joly,  Hamil- 
ton. 

Alloneau,  Isaac,  517 
Almaine,  George  d’  (1),  305 

— George  d’  (2),  305 
Alorice,  Owen,  303 

Alsace,  province'  of,  place  of  origin, 
364 

Alton  (co.  Hants.),  battle  of,  302 
Alva,  Fernando,  Duke  of,  refugees 
from,  in  England,  71  ; attack  on 
English  living  in  Netherlands,  80 

Alvarado, , proselyte,  385,  562 

Alvat, , notary,  of  Manosque,  136 

Amberg  (Bavaria),  472 
Amberon,  Sieur  de.  See  La  Primau- 
daye,  Pierre  de,  Comte  de  Lion. 


Amelot, , French  Ambassador  at 

Soleure,  53 

America,  North,  Swedish  Protestant 
colony,  531  ; influx  of  refugees 
in  1624,  reason,  666 ; first 
Huguenot  colonist  commemo- 
rated at  Dieppe,  668  ; Huguenot 
name  in,  671 
Amici,  F.  G.,303 

— Joseph,  .303 

Amiens  (dep.  Somme),  364 
Ammonio  (Ammonius),  Andrea,  439 
Ampe,  Thomas,  303 
Amsterdam,  Huguenot  families  in, 
242,  293,  366  ; bank  rate,  effect 
of  French  persecutions,  405 
Amy,  John,  517 

Amyrauld  (Amyrault,  Amyraut),  Abel, 
minister  at  St.  Aignan,  45 

— Marguerite,  45 

— Moise,  minister  and  professor  at 

Saumur,  39,  42,  44  ; work  in 
theology,  123-124 ; supports 
Presbyterianism  and  divine 
right,  125  ; suppjort  of  Fifth 
Monarchy  men,  125-126;  his 
book  printed  in  England,  126  ; 
approved  by  R.  Baxter,  497 

— family,  43 

Anabaptists,  Commission  to  suppress, 
1550,  85 

Anastro,  Gaspar  d’,  468-469 
Ancaster,  Earls  of,  ancestry,  276 
Andrews,  Edward,  422,  426 

— Robert,  422,  426 
— ■ Thomas,  422,  426 

Anger.  See  Angier  and  Aungier. 
Angers  (dep.  Maine-et-Loire),  place 
of  origin,  477,  478 

— (Angers-Sorges), Protestant  Church, 

Arret  du  Conseil  for  better 
keeping  of  registers,  37  ; nature 
of  congregation,  38  ; British  and 
other  foreigners  on  registers, 
examples,  39-40 ; registers,  his- 
tory and  description,  36,  37  ; 
Pasteurs  at,  list,  44 
Angier,  Bernard,  517 
Angles  (Tarn),  church  of,  668 
Anglo-Batavian  Society,  163,  213 ; 
grant  to,  for  quadricentenary  of 
William  the  Silent,  10 
Anglo-American  Conference  of  His- 
torians, 373 

Anglus,  Michael,  pseud,  of  Coverdale, 

q.v. 

Angouleme  (dep.  Charente),  358 ; 
church,  destruction,  131  ; re- 
fugees from,  240,  241,  245 
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Anguetel,  Diane,  gift  to  French  Hos- 
pital, 27 

Anguish,  William,  303 
Anhalt,  Christian  of,  473 
Anjou,  Fran9ois,  Due  d’,  468 
Anjou,  province  of,  Protestantism  in, 
38,  40 

Annando,  Alexander,  303 
Anne,  Queen  of  England,  grants  for 
relief  of  refugees,  378 ; heir 
appointed,  474 ; petition  to, 
by  Malard,  557 ; charged  by 
Malard  with  stopping  Royal 
Bounty,  562-563 ; distribution 
of  her  funeral  hangings  to  French 
clergy,  565 

Anne  Boleyn,  Queen  of  England,  443, 
632 

Anne  of  Cleves,  Queen  of  England, 
618,  631 

Anne  of  Denmark,  wife  of  James  I, 
475  ped. 

Anne,  Princess,  d.  of  George  II,  394 
Anne  of  Saxony.  ;S'ee  under  Saxony. 
Annereau,  William,  elected  Fellow, 
371 

Annett,  Stephen  Frederick,  elected 
Fellow,  181 

Annette  family,  query,  178 
Annoke,  Christopher,  303 
Annonay  en  Vivarais,  45,  134 
Antichrist,  book  smuggled  from  Em- 
den,  655 

Antoine  de  Bourbon,  King  of  Navarre, 
and  wife  Jeanne  (d’Albret),  459 ; 
see  also  Jeanne  d’Albret. 
Antwerp,  622  ; place  of  refuge  for 
English  Protestants,  71  ; com- 
mittee for  financing  armies  of 
William  III,  242 ; family  of 
William  the  Silent  at,  466, 
467  ; magistrates  as  sponsors  to 
Amelie  of  Nassau,  467 ; at- 
tempted murder  of  William  the 
Silent,  468,  469 
Apollo,  journal,  539 
Apologie  du  Projet  des  Reformes  en 
France,  by  C,  Brousson,  574, 
582 

Apology  for  Protestants,  by  J.  Plough, 
639,  643 

Apology  or  answer  in  defence  of  the 
Church  of  England,  by  J.  Jewel, 
118-119 

Apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal  ...  to  Mrs. 

Bar  grave,  by  D.  Defoe,  128 
Appeal  to  the  English  nation  or  the 
body  of  the  French  Protestants 
and  the  honest  Proselytes,  etc.,  by 
J.  A.  Dubourdieu,  561-564 


Apprentices,  in  Exeter,  list  published, 
664.  See  also  under  Vvench.  Hos- 
pital. 

Aquitaine,  province  of,  expulsion  of 
English,  132 

Aranda,  Paul  d’,  and  wife  Elizabeth 
(Emilie),  244 

Arbaletre,  Charlotte  (Madame  Du- 
plessis-Mornay),  38,  598 

Arbaud, , minister  at  Blois,  45 

Arber,  Professor,  quoted,  261 
Archers  of  the  King,  origin,  132 
Archeville,  Nicholas,  423,  426 
Ardesoif,  Abraham,  517 
■ — Isaac,  517 
Areburgh  (Holland),  251 
Argentine.  See  Strasbourg. 

Arizona,  Bishop  of.  See  Atwood,  Rt. 
Rev.  J.  W. 

Armagh,  Archbishop  of.  See  Boyle, 
Michael ; Margetson,  James  ; 
Ussher,  James. 

Armagh  (co.  Armagh),  archbishopric, 
642 

Armand,  Judith  d’.  See  Rambaud, 
Jean  (2). 

Arminio,  Andrew,  303 
Armorial  bearings,  origin,  483  ; be- 
quest by  will,  485  ; number  of 
identical  coats  in  France,  485, 
487  ; marks  of  cadency,  practice 
in  use  of,  485,  486,  487 ; at- 
tempted reforms  of  Charles  VIII 
and  Louis  XIII,  486  ; taxation 
by  Colbert,  486 ; quarterings, 
seldom  mentioned  in  ‘ Recherches 
de  la  noblesse,’  487 ; of  non- 
noble families,  487  ; practice  as 
to  quarterings,  487  ; ‘ armes  a 

chercher,’  488.  See  also  Noble 
rank. 

Army,  Cromwell’s  New  Model,  302 
— Regiments,  by  name,  Baries’,  343  ; 
Black  Horse,  see  below,  Ligon- 
ier’s  Horse  ; Du  Cambon’s,  293  ; 
Duke  of  Wellington’s  West  Rid- 
ing, 515  ; Enniskilling  Dragoons, 
252,  293;  Galway’s,  40,  57; 
Hampden’s,  302,  303  ; Ingolds- 
by’s,  Richard,  42  ; Holies’s,  302  ; 
Harrison’s  (15th  Foot),  252  ; 
Ligonier’s  Horse  (Irish  Horse), 
various  names,  251-252,  253 ; 
Lord  Brook’s,  302  ; Lord  Caven- 
dish’s Foot,  345 ; North  and 
Grey’s,  251  ; Puissar’s  Foot 
(24th  Regt.  of  the  Line),  251  ; 
RichbeU’s,  343 ; Schomberg’s 
Horse,  293  ; Scots  Greys,  252  ; 
7th  Dragoon  Guards,  see  above. 
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Ligonier’s  Horse ; 16th  Foot,  344  ; 
13th  Dragoons,  253  ; 24th  Regt. 
of  the  Line,  see  above,  Puissar’s 
Foot ; 28th  Foot,  349,  352 
Amaud,  Antoine,  assertions  against 
Calvinists,  502-503 

— Etienne,  Histoire  des  Protestants  du 

Dauphine,  quoted,  171 
Arnheim  (Holland),  50 
Arnott,  Mary  M.  See  Van  Sommer, 
James  (2). 

Ajran,  James  Hamilton,  2nd  Earl, 
Regent  of  Scotland,  654 
Arras  (Pas  de  Calais),  siege  of,  335 
Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of 
Henry  VII,  434 

Artillery  Company.  See  Honorable 
Artillery  Company. 

Artois,  Samuel,  303 
Ascham,  Roger,  tutor  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  623 ; relations  with 
Cheke  and  Morrison,  623,  626 

Ashley,  , correspondent  of  J. 

Bale,  639 

Asperen,  Madame  d’,  465 
Assigny,  Marius  d’,  127 
Association  Chorale  Protestante,  361 
Athenae  Oxonienses,  by  A.  a Wood, 
490,  635 

Atherton,  Rev.  William  Bernard,  late 
R.N.,  elected  Fellow,  369 
Atholl,  Dukes  of,  descent  from 
William  the  Silent,  467 
Atkinson,  C.  M.,  Life  and  Principles  of 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  by,  527 
Attanville,  Judith,  22 
Atwood,  Rt.  Rev.  J.  W.,  Bishop  of 
Arizona,  210 
Auber,  Lewis,  303 

Aubert, -,  Colonel,  IslingtonVolun- 

teers,  303 

— N.  B.,  303 

— family,  11 

Aubertin,  Peter,  and  wife  Anne 
(Van  Sommer),  142 

— Thomas,  elected  on  Council,  4, 

371,  549 

— family,  13 
Aubigne,  Agrippa  d’,  356 
Aubigne,  Merle  d’.  See  Merle  d’ 

Aubigne. 

Aubigny,  Lord  d’,  almoner  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  496 
Auboy,  Jacob,  422,  426 
Aubusson,  DUe  de.  See  La  Primau- 
daye,  George  de. 

— Andre  d’.  Marquis  de  Castel  Nou- 

vel,  138 

Aubusson  (Marche),  minister  at,  45 
Auder,  Alderman  of  Cambridge,  113 


Auder,  Jane  (afterwards  Turner, 
afterwards  Cox),  113 
Audever,  Anne,  21 
Audra,  Justin,  303 
Augier,  James,  422,  426 
Augirard,  Pierre,  37 
Augsburg  (Bavaria),  296,  457 
Augustinian  Order  of  Canons,  428,  433 
Aulas  (Languedoc),  544 
Aulnay  (dep.  Charente  Inf.),  575 
Aulnis,  Frangois  d’,  Sieur  de  Bourouil, 
etc.,  and  wife  Judith  (Joly),  350 
Aulnis  de  la  Lande,  Angelique  Judith 
d’,  350 

— Frangois  d’,  and  family,  350 

— Louis  d’,  350 
— • Pierre  d’,  350 

Aungier  (Aunger  or  Anger),  Thomas, 
303 

Aunis,  province,  colloquy  of,  567  ; 

persecutions  in,  568,  572,  573 
Aurello  (Aurelius),  Jean  Baptiste, 
minister,  enquiry,  544 
Aurenche,  M.,  writer  on  house  of 
Marie  Durand,  359 
Auricular  Confession  and  Indulgences, 
by  H.  C.  Lea,  664 
Auriol,  Messrs.,  424 

— Isaac,  412  footnote,  425 

— John,  412  footnote,  418,  425 
Austen-Leigh,  Richard  Arthur,  10, 

29 ; elected  President,  4,  1 83, 
371  ; presides  at  meetings,  181, 
182-183,  369-371,  547-548;  at 
funeral  of  Mr.  Wyatt-Paine,  184  ; 
Presidential  addresses  (1935), 
190-209,  (1936)  376-394,  (1937) 
555-565 ; presides  at  Jubilee 
celebrations,  speech,  210,  214- 
218,  235  ; at  celebration  of  250th 
anniversary  of  the  Revocation  in 
Soho  Square  church,  522  ; elected 
Vice-President,  549 
Autechaux  (dep.  Doubs)  church, 
centenary,  360 

Auvache,  J.  W.,  elected  Fellow,  181 
Avallon  (dep.  Yonne),  minister  at, 
45  ; Vauban  tercentenary,  167 
Aveline,  Judith.  See  Wymes, 
Jacques  de. 

— Pierre,  39 

— family,  43 
Avenon,  William,  517 

Averly,  Frangois  d’.  Seigneur  de 
Minay,  462,  463,  464 
Avignon  (dep.Vaucluse),  minister  at,  45 
Aygaliers.  See  Aigaliers. 

Aylmer  (Ailemare,  Aelmer,  Elmer), 
John,  Bishop  of  London,  exile  in 
Strasbourg  and  Zurich,  73,  102 ; 
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disputes  with  Sandys,  99,  103  ; 
birth  and  education,  101  ; tutor 
of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  101  ; wide 
learning,  101, 105 ; appointment  at 
Stowe, 102 ; collaboration  inFoxe’s 
Martyrs,  101,  102,  636 ; refuses 
post  at  Jena,  102  ; Harborowe  for 
faithfull  and  trewe  subjects,  by, 
102, 106-107 ; eulogy  of  Elizabeth, 
102,  107 ; return  to  England, 
102  ; appointments  and  reforms 
at  Lincoln  and  London,  103- 
104 ; bishops  consecrated  by, 
104 ; struggle  against  Catholic 
influences,  104,  105 ; death, 

family  and  estate,  104 ; views, 
on  the  French,  on  w^omen,  105, 
107  ; friction  wJth  Puritans,  105, 
106 ; character,  anecdotes  of, 
105-106,  107 
Aymar,  Pere,  Jesuit,  577 
Ayr  (co.  Ayr),  minister  at.  See 
Goodman,  Christopher. 

Ayre,  John,  on  Jewel,  116 


Babut,  Ernest,  166  ; see  also  Barbut. 
‘ Babylonish  Captivity,’  587 
Bacon,  Anne,  Lady,  translation  of 
Jewel’s  apology,  119 
Badier,  Pernette.  See  Gaudy,  An- 
toine. 

Badouin.  See  Baudouin. 

Bague,  James,  303 

Baguereau,  Marguerite.  See  Ram- 
baut,  Aymeric. 

Baigneaux  (Poitou),  575 

Baignoux,  , minister  at  Rennes, 

45 

Bailli, , female  inmate  of  French 

Hospital,  23 

— ^ (Bailie)  Esaie,  minister  at  Lyons, 
45 

Baker,  H.  Barton,  on  T.  Durfey,  607 
Balaguier,  Barthelemi,  minister,  149 
150,  581 

Balchin,  Henry,  303 
Baldero,  Arthur,  303 
Bale,  Dorothy,  109 
— John,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  periods  of 
exile  in  Germany  and  Basle,  73, 

108,  109,  110,  639;  estimate  of 
his  place  in  history  and  literature, 
107-108  ; life.  Fuller’s  summary, 
108  ; character  and  writings,  108, 

109,  110;  English  incumbencies 
held  by,  109 ; marriage,  109 ; 
career  in  Ireland,  109  ; adven- 
tures with  pirates,  109-110; 
charged  with  heresy,  110  ; death 


at  Canterbury,  110  ; his  account 
of  dissensions  in  Frankfurt,  639 
Balfour,  Col.  E.  W.  S.,  235 

— Col.  Thomas,  and  wife  Frances 

(Ligonier),  253 

Ball,  , schoolmaster  of  Dublin, 

344 

Ballard,  Isaac,  303 
Ballin,  Isaac,  517 

— William,  303 
Balliot,  Paul,  422,  426 

‘ Ban  ’ and  ‘ arriere-ban,’  meaning,  477 
Banbury,  Hon.  Florence  Evelyn, 
elected  Fellow,  182 
‘ Bancs  et  droits  d’encensement,’  479 
Bangor,  Bishop  of.  See  Bulkeley, 
Arthur ; Merrick,  Rowland ; 
Roberts,  William. 

Bank  of  England,  foundation,  share 
of  foreign  Protestants,  238 ; 
foreign  subscribers,  regulations, 
238  ; first  election  of  governors 
and  directors,  238-239  ; Hugue- 
not governors,  239,  240,  243, 
245,  247,  248,  327 ; Huguenot 
directors,  239,  242,  323,  327 
Bany,  John,  517 

Baptism,  alleged  views  of  Calvinists, 
502-503 

Baptists,  Huguenot  converts  to,  124 
Barachin  family,  43 
Barailleau,  Peter.  See  Barilleau. 
Barba,  Guillaume  de,  131 
Barbauld,  Ezechiel,  minister,  163 

— T.  L.,  minister,  30,  32 

— See  also  Barbot  and  Barbut. 
Barber,  Jonathan,  and  wife  Constance 

S.  (Siordet),  515 

— Paul,  422,  426 

Barbier, , minister  at  Poitiers,  45 

— A.,  minister  at  Guerande  and 

Pringe,  45 
Barbon,  Praise,  303 
Barbot,  John,  517 

— de  I’Ardenne,  — , 67 
— . See  also  Barbauld. 

Barbut,  Etienne,  26  ; see  also  Babut. 

— Joseph,  517 

Barclay  & Co.,  bankers,  208 
Bard,  John,  422,  426 
Bardot,  Isaac,  and  wife  Huguine 
(Gros),  511 

— Jean,  and  wife  Jeanne  (Siordet),  511 
Bardua,  Major,  666 

Baries,  Colonel,  343 
Baril,  Bercher,  517 

— Lewis,  517 

Barilleau  (Barailleau),  Peter,  412  foot- 
note, 4 25  ; see  also  Adams  and 
Barilleau,  Messrs. 
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Barillon,  , French  Ambassador 

(1688),  408,  409 

Barin, , minister  at  Saumur,  38, 

45 

Barker,  Prof.  Ernest,  211 

— Pentecost,  163 

Barkley,  William,  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  640 

Barlow,  William,  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
76,  629 

Barnabas,  Rev.  J.  R.,  minister  at 
Canterbury,  524 
Barnaby,  Harry,  419 
Barnadier,  George  Thomas,  elected 
Fellow,  370 

— family,  enquiry,  543 
Barnaud,  Prof.,  of  Montpellier,  668 
Barnes,  Dr.  Robert,  89 
Barnstaple  (co.  Devon),  672 

‘ Baronnie,’  definition,  476-477 
Barras,  Joseph,  303 
Barrau  (Barraud),  David,  first  at- 
tempts at  silk  smuggling,  407  ; 
member  of  silk  smuggling  com- 
bine, 412  and  footnote,  425 ; 
illicit  silk  trading  as  ‘ G.  & B.,’ 
414,  415 ; arrest,  416 ; im- 
peachment and  sureties,  418, 
419  ; fine,  420 
Barraud,  William,  303 
Barree,  Seigneur  de.  See  under  La 
Primaudaye. 

Barrier  family.  See  Labouchere. 
Bariff,  William,  Military  Discipline 
for  Young  Artillerymen,  by,  303 
Barron,  family,  query,  671 
Barth,  Karl,  357 
Barthelmy,  James,  517 
Bartholf,  Hungarian  noble,  293 
Bartlett,  Miss  Horatia  May,  elected 
Fellow,  181 

Basin,  Elizabeth.  See  Philipponeau, 
Jean  (1) 

Basing  House,  siege  of,  302 
Basle  (Switzerland),  English  refugee 
congregation  at,  important  refuge 
from  Marian  persecutions,  70,  71, 
75,  613 ; appeal  for  unity  by 
Coverdale,  86 ; various  English 
reformers  joining,  90,  110,  633, 
639,  640,  642 ; exiles  from 

Frankfort,  112;  general  ac- 

count and  biographies,  637-643  ; 
success  of  English  exiles  in  book 
trade,  638  ; attempt  to  compile 
a new  liturgy,  638-639 

— Erasmus  at,  429,  438,  445,  448,  452 

— Froben’s  press  at,  work  for 

Erasmus  438,  441,  443 

— place  of  origin,  332 


Basle  Reformation  adopted,  657 

— Warham’s  letter  at  University,  437 
Basnage,  Jacques,  567 

— de  Beauval,  Henri,  567 
Bassy,  Jonathan,  517 

Bastard,  Esther.  See  Siordet,  Pierre 

(2). 

Bastin,  Thomas,  517 

— (Bastian)  family  name,  164 
Baterman,  John,  422,  426 
Bateson,  Henry,  and  wife  Margaret 

(Lapidge),  117 
Bateux,  Paul,  303 

Bath  (co.  Somerset),  608  ; Bear  Inn, 
365 

Bath  and  Wells,  Bishop  of.  See 
Barkley,  William  ; Still,  John. 
Batignolles  (Paris),  Protestant  Church 
centenary,  360 

Battersea  Public  Library,  elected 
Subscribing  Library,  3 
Battier, , (widow),  303 

— John  Ralph,  303 
Bauchet,  Daniel,  303 
Baud,  Raymond  de,  129 
Baudit,  Peter,  517 

Baudouin  (Badouin,  Baudovin), 
Daniel,  414-115,  422,  426 

— Jacques,  25 

— James,  of  Boston,  589 

— Jean,  query,  672 
• — Pierre,  589 

— Rene,  member  of  silk  smugglers’ 

combine,  412  and  footnote ; 
impeachment,  and  sureties,  418; 
fine,  420  ; marriage  and  death, 
420 

Baudouin  College  (Mass.),  589 
Baudran,  Nicholas,  414 
Baudry,  Paul,  47,  55,  61  ; death,  66 

— Philip,  517 

Bauge  or  Boge  (dep.  Maine-et-Loire), 
334 

Bauge  and  Beaufort  (dep.  Maine-et- 
Loire)  church  registers,  37-38 ; 
ministers  at,  37-38,  44 
Baurie,  Paul,  303 
Bavand,  Robert,  303 
Bavett,  Richard,  422,  426 
Baville,  Lamoignon  de,  Intendant, 
660 

Baxter,  Richard,  friendship  and 
correspondence  with  Louis  du 
Moulin,  490-491,  493-494,  497, 
504,  508,  509  ; Second  ...  De- 
fence of  the  meer  non-conformists 
against  . . . Dr.  E.  Stilling  fleet, 
by,  491  ; Black’s  catalogue  of 
his  MSS.  corrected,  494 ; trans- 
lation of  his  homilies  into  French, 
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correspondence,  494-496 ; Call 
to  the  Unconverted,  French  ver- 
sion, 494—495  ; urged  to  oppose 
Durell,  498 ; urged  by  Du  Moulin 
to  work  against  temporal  power 
of  church,  500-501  ; presented 
with  Du  Moulin’s  work  on 
“ mystery  of  iniquity,’  502 ; 
Arnaud’s  assertions  against  Cal- 
vinists submitted  to,  502-503 
Bayeux  (dep.  Calvados),  245 
Bazas  (dep.  Gironde),  132 
Bazile,  Frederic,  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings, 361- 

Bearn,  province  of,  character  of 
Protestantism,  38 
Beart,  Roger,  412  footnote 
Beatty,  Mrs.  Ralphine  Jessop,  elected 
Fellow,  181 

Beauchand,  James,  351 
Beauford  de  la  Mure,  Pierre  de,  and 
wife  Alix  (Rambaud),  133,  134 
Beaufort.  See  Bauge  and  Beaufort. 
Beaugency  (dep.  Loiret),  minister  at, 
45 

Beaugirault,  Seigneur  de.  See  Mau- 
bert,  Rene. 

Beaujardin,  Berard,  minister,  44 

— Matthieu,  minister,  44,  45 
Beaujeu  (dep  Rhone),  556 
Beaumont,  Robert,  Canon  of  Ely,  643, 

649  ; summary  of  life,  647-648  : 
attitude  towards  ceremonial,  648 
Beaurepaire,  Seigneurs  de.  See  under 
La  Primaudaye. 

— Sieur  de.  See  Rambaut,  Gaspard 

de. 

Beautandon, , silk  trader,  425 

Beauvais,  Joseph,  517 
Bee,  Gideon  de,  306 
Becon,  Thomas,  summary  of  his  life, 
630-631  ; Epistle  to  godly 
brethren  in  England,  by,  630-631 
Beddevole,  Etienne,  notary,  511 
Bede,  J.,  minister  at  Aubusson,  45 
Bedford,  Francis,  2nd  Earl  of,  280 
Bedfordshire,  Huguenot  family  in, 
365 

Bedfort,  Gaspar,  412  footnote 
Bedwell  (co.  Herts.),  431 
Beeman,  George  Beaumont,  F.S.A., 
elected  Vice-President,  4,  183, 
371,  549 ; writes  article  for 
Deutsche  Hugenotten  Verein,  7 ; 
representative  at  funerals  of 
Fellows,  14,  184;  The  Strangers' 
Church  in  London,  1550-1564,  by, 
182,  185,  261-282;  at  Calvin 
celebrations,  188 ; at  50th  an- 
niversary dinner,  210 


Beesley,  John,  422,  426 
Beeton,  John,  422,  426 
‘ Beggars  of  the  Sea,’  464 
Belair,  Chateau  de,  130,  137 
Beland,  John  Frederick,  303 
Belhade,  Ammanen  de,  131 
Belin  family,  query,  364 
Bellamy  (Bellamie),  Edward,  303 

— Sir  Edward,  303 

— John,  sen.,  303 

— John,  jun.,  303 

— Robert,  303 

— William,  303 
Bellas,  George,  303 

Bellerive,  Seigneur  de.  See  Siordet, 
Pierre  (1). 

Belleroche,  Mr.,  represents  Society  at 
New  York  celebrations  of  Edict 
of  Nantes,  203 

Belleville  (dep.  Rhone),  386  footnote, 
557 ; pastor,  see  Malard, 
Michael. 

Bellomy,  Edward,  303 
Bellosy,  near  Geneva,  510 
Bellott  (Bellot),  Claude,  422,  426 

Jacqueline.  See  Nourisson, 

Jean  Antoine. 

Stephen,  and  wife  ( Mount- 

joy),  599 

Belmont  (co.  Middlesex),  244 
Benatres,  Viscount  de.  See  Boubers 
des  Benatres,  Daniel. 

Benay,  Hugues,  and  wife  Gabrielle 
(Siordet),  511 

— Jacques,  511 

Benet  (dep.  Vendee),  575 
Benoist,  Fran9oise,  afterw^ard  Siordet, 
512 

— Hugues,  512 

Benoit,  Daniel,  weaver,  422,  426 

— Daniel,  book  on  Marie  Durand,  bv, 

536 

— Elie,  his  account  of  A.  Tessereau, 

567  ; Histoire  de  VEdit  de  Nantes, 
by,  purpose  and  characteristics, 
567,  569,  574,  585;  debt  to 
Tessereau’s  Memoires,  567-568, 
569,  570,  572,  574  ; his  treatment 
of  historical  documents,  575  ; 
character,  575 ; estimate  of 
Louvois,  578 ; estimate  of  In- 
tendants  Marillac  and  de  Muin, 
583-584 

Bentham,  Matilda,  640 

— Thomas,  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  643, 

649 ; in  vestment  controversy, 
7 5-7 6 ; summary  of  his  life,  639- 
640  ; secret  Protestant  gathering 
held  by,  under  Mary,  640 
1 Bentley,  R.,  printer,  661,  665 
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Beppe  (Wittgenstein),  145 
Beranger,  Charles,  303 
Berault,  Becteur  de  I’Academie  at 
Saumur,  44 

Berault  (nr.  Montauban),  598 
BerdoUe,  Mile.  See  Rambaut,  Daniel. 
Berens,  Joseph,  303 
Bergen,  Henri  de.  Bishop  of  Cambrai, 
428 

Berger,  Elie,  166 

Bergerac  (dep.  Dordogne),  minister 
at,  44,  45  ; J.  Cameron  at,  123  ; 
as  place  of  origin,  605 
Bergzabern  (Zweibrucken,  Palatin- 
ate), Coverdale  at,  85,  86,  87,  90, 
653 

Berkley,  Dame  Elizabeth,  72 
Berkshire,  Huguenot  settlers,  178 
Berlin,  558 ; Franzosische  Kirche, 
commemoration  of  250th  anni- 
versary of  the  Revocation,  188, 
524  ; King  of  Bohemia  in  exile 
at,  473 

Bermon,  Jeanne.  See  Rambaut, 
Pierre  (2). 

Bernan,  James,  517 
Bernard,  Saint,  comparison  with 
Erasmus,  455 

— Isaac,  418 

— Michael,  423,  426 

Berne  (Switzerland),  50,  558 ; celebra- 
tions of  victories  of  William  III 
in  Ireland,  53-54  ; morality  play 
on  English  Revolution,  etc.,  54  ; 
English  refugees  at,  613,  645, 
650 ; adoption  of  Reformation, 
657 ; alliance  with  Geneva 
against  Savoy,  657-658 
Bernhard,  Prince,  of  Netherlands, 
descent  from  WiUiam  of  Orange, 
663 

Bernher,  Augustin,  116,  275,  277 
Bemis  (or  Bernice),  Jean,  348 

— Marguerite,  348 

— Pierre,  and  wife  Judich  ( Joly),  348, 

350 

— Sara,  348 
Bert,  James,  517 

Bertie,  Richard,  276-277,  653 
Bertram,  by  C.  R.  Maturin,  609 
Berthelier,  Philippe,  657 
Berthonnier,  Jeanne.  See  La  Prim- 
audaye,  Nicolas  de. 

Berwick,  J.  Rough  at,  654 
Beshaw,  Lewis,  303 
Besson,  John,  422,  426 
Bethlehem  (Penn.),  7 
Betscomb,  John,  422,  426 
Beuche  or  Bouchey,  Mathias,  304 
BeuzeviUe,  Rev.  Samuel,  30 


Beze,  Theodore  de,  Briefe  and  Pithie 
sum  of  the  C hr istiayi  faith,  by,  292  ; 
views  on  Henri  IV,  398 
Bibbee,  Nicholas,  304 
Bible,  displayed  in  churches,  446-447, 
636 

‘ Bishops’  Bible,’  449  ; names  of 
various  translators,  98,  111, 
640,  644 

Concordance  of  Richard  Turner, 
642-643 

Coverdale’s  version,  85,  87 ; 

date  and  licence,  88  ; dedica- 
tions to  Henry  VIII  and 
Edward  VI  quoted,  88,  89 ; 
later  editions,  85,  89 ; ter- 
centenary celebrations,  89 
Cranmer’s  Bible,  89 
Danish  version  by  McAlpine,  85 
English-Latin  versions  based  on 
Erasmus,  1538  and  1547,  444, 
- 445 

French  translations  : editions 

published  at  Saumur,  122  ; 
version  of  Jacques  Lefevre, 
1523-1532,  353;  Olivetan  or 
first  Protestant  version,  353  ; 
example  of  1687  presented  to 
Library,  665 

Geneva  Bible,  English  Scholars 
collaborating,  73,  616 
Great  Bible,  89,  445 
Hebrew  text,  work  of  Cappel, 
123-124 

Luther’s  German  version,  268 ; 

quadricentenary,  358 
Waldensian  version.  See  Olive- 
tan,  under  French  translations 
above. 

Walton’s  Polyglot,  124,  126 
New  Testament : 

English  version,  of  Tindale, 
444 

Erasmus’s  Greek-Latin  ver- 
sion, publication  at  Basle, 
438,  441,  443  ; banned  at 
Cambridge,  436  ; share  of 
England  in  production, 
441  ; influence  estimated, 
441-442,  443  ; sources  and 
history  of  production,  442- 
443  ; debt  of  other  trans- 
lators to,  443  ; MS.  copies 
in  England,  443  ; dates  of 
editions,  443,  445 ; re- 
visions and  reprints,  444; 
notes  and  prefaces  de- 
scribed, 444—445 ; influ- 
ence on  production  of  Eng- 
lish Bible,  444,  445,  449 
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Gibson’s  Concordance,  643  j 

Greek  text  of  Westcott  and  j 
Hort,  449 

Luther’s  German  version,  443 

Paraphrases,  by  Erasmus, 
444,  445-447 

Spanish  version  of  Dryander, 
443 

Apocalypse,  translation  by 
Parkhurst,  647 

Bibliander.  See  Buchmann,  Theo- 
dore. 

Bibliotheque  Angloise,  La,  by  A.  de 
la  Chapelle  and  M.  de  la  Roche, 
672 

Bichard,  Charles,  304 

— Lawrence,  385 

— Lewis  or  Lawrence,  304 
Bickerstaf,  Stewart,  40 
Bideford  (co.  Devon),  335 

Bieler,  Blanche,  Un  fils  du  refuge  : 
Jean  Henri  Merle  d'Aubigne,  by, 
review,  295-296 
Bierne  (dep.  Mayenne),  41,  477 
BiUet,  G.,  139 

— Jacquette.  See  Rambaut,  Gillet. 
BiUiard,  John,  304 

Binchorst, de,  and  wife  

(La  Primaudaye),  341 
Binet,  J.,  notary,  513 
Bingham,  Mrs.  Hiram,  of  Huguenot 
Soc.  of  S.  Carolina,  211,  221 
Binns,  Dr.  L.  E.,  Erasmus  the  Re- 
former, by,  quotation,  450-451 
Biographical  Notes  on  John  Foxe,  by 
W.  Winter,  637 
Bipont,  Duke  of  (1553),  72 
Biron,  Christopher,  517 
Bischoff,  J.  J.,  and  wife  Magdaline 
(Van  Sommer),  142  ped. 
Bishopstoke  (co.  Hants.),  minister,  109 
Black,  family  name,  origin,  215 

Blackthorne,  , surety  for  Pepys, 

333 

Blagny, , on  Royal  Bounty  Com- 

mittee, 390 

Blanc,  Louise.  See  Galla,  Thomas, 
and  Le  Blanc. 

Blaquiere,  de,  family,  enquiry,  176 
Blewsee  (Bluzee),  John,  422,  426 

— family  name,  424 

Blidarre,  nr.  Esclottes  (dep,  Lot-et 
Garonne),  137 
Biinco,  John,  304 

Blizard, , of  Lime  St.,  313  j 

Blogue,  Rev,  Oswald  de,  late  R.N., 
elected  Fellow,  369 
Blois  (dep.  Loire-et-Cher),  42  ; 
minister  at,  45 ; commemoration 
of  Jean  Bodin,  166 


Blount,  Charles  and  William,  Lords 
Mountjoy.  See  Mountjoy. 

Blum,  Andree,  WTiter  on  A.  Bosse,  359 
Boakes,  Susanna.  See  Guinebauld  de 
la  Milliere  (Lamillier),  Peter. 
Bobelo.  See  Ribouleau. 

Booking,  Dean  of.  See  Molyns,  John. 
Bocquet,  Paul,  517 

— Rob,  517 

Bodin,  Jean,  commemoration  at 
Blois,  166 

— Marguerite.  See  Chivre,  Henri  de. 
Bodmin  (co.  Cornwall),  Huguenot 

M.P.,  239 

Boed,  Rev.  Robert,  and  wife  Anne 
(de  Maliverne),  45 

Boegner,  Pasteur  Marc,  President  of 
Federation  des  Eglises  Protes- 
tantes  de  France,  523 
Boehme,  Anne  (afterwards  Fon- 
nereau),  246 
Bogan,  Christopher,  304 
Bogest,  Thomas,  304 
Bogueret,  Jeanne  Suzanne.  See 
Dossier,  Jean  Jacques, 

Boheme,  Maurice,  517 
Bohemia,  Protestants  in,  295  ; reign 
of  Frederic  V,  Elector  Palatine, 
472-473 

Boibelleau  de  la  Chapelle,  Armand, 
minister,  life  and  writings,  150— 
151 ; on  Royal  Bounty  Committee 
384 ; query,  672 

Boileau  family,  200 ; English  form 
of  name,  215 
Boin  family,  query,  365 
Boinet  family,  43 
Boireau.  See  Bouhereau, 

Boirult,  Francis,  422,  426 
Bois-le-Duc  (Holland),  297,  428 
Boisragon  family,  581  ; see  also 
Chevalleau  de  Boisragon. 
Boisragon  (dep.  Deux  Sevres),  575 
Boisse,  Seigneur  de.  See  La  Primau- 
daye, Eleazar  de  (1). 

Boissieres  (dep.  Gard),  commemora- 
tion of  Jacques  Roger  at,  360 
Boitoult,  Leonard,  304 

— Leonard,  jun.,  304 
Boivin,  Jean,  brewer,  25 

Bok,  Edmund  W.,  on  Erasmus,  454 
Bollenat,  P.,  minister  at  Avallon,  45 
Bologna  (Italy),  429 
Bolton,  Duke  of,  Viceroy  of  Ireland, 
(1719),  67 

— Wm.,  422,  426 
Boname,  Jacob,  304 
Bonamy,  Jacob,  304 
Bonbonnoux,  Jacques,  account  of 

Camisard  war,  659 
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Bondely,  Prof.,  of  Berne,  54 
Bonello.  * See  Bonnallie. 

Bonfoy,  Nicholas,  365 

— Sebastian,  365 

— (Bonfoi)  family,  query,  365 
Bonhom  (or  Bonom),  John,  517 
Bonivard,  Frangois  de,  657 
Bonn  (Prussia),  50 

Bonnallie  (Bonello),  Isabella,  query, 
672 

— William,  and  wife  Margaret  (Rus- 

sell), query,  672 

Bonner,  Reginald,  Bishop  of  London, 
75,  614,  653 ; relations  with 
Bishop  Hooper,  93,  95 
Bonnet,  — ^ — •,  on  Committee  for 
Relief  of  Proselytes,  380,  381 
Bonnevaux  family,  43 
Bonny,  Francis,  517 
Bonoimont,  Louis,  517 
Bonom,  John.  See  Bonhom. 

Bontandon,  , silk  smuggler,  412 

footnote 

Book  of  Martyrs,  by  J.  Foxe.  See 
Acts  and  Monuments  of  English 
Martyrs. 

Booth, , writer  on  Luther,  358 

— Richard,  323 

Boouth,  Benjamin,  422,  426 
Booveray,  James  or  Jacob,  304 
Boovey  (Bovey),  James,  304 

— Matthew,  304 
Borain,  James,  422,  426 
Bordeaux  (dep.  Gironde),  minister  at, 

45 ; connections  of  Rambaut 
family  with,  137 ; Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew  at,  137  ; bour- 
geois, qualifications  and  privi- 
leges, 140 ; as  place  of  origin, 
408,  543,  601  ; temple  of  Char- 
trons,  centenary,  536 
Bordelais,  plague  in,  137 
Bordyer,  Giles,  422,  426 
Bories,  Isabeau  de.  See  Comarque, 
Jean  de. 

Borine,  Peter,  sen.,  304 

— Peter,  jun.,  304 
Borough.  See  Bouhereau. 

Borrow,  George,  Huguenot  descent, 

172 

Bosanquet,  Anna  Maria.  See  Gaussen, 
Peter. 

— Charles  Ion  Carr,  elected  Fellow, 

548 

— David,  of  Lunell,  247 

— David,  silk  smuggler,  418 

— Eustace  Fulcrancl,  elected  Fellow, 

182 

— Capt.  Henry  T.  A.,  C.V.O.,  R.N., 

elected  Fellow.  182 


Bosanquet,  Jean,  Camisard,  659 

— Samuel  (1),  247 

— Samuel  (2),  Governor  of  Bank  of 

England,  and  wife  Eleanor  (Hun- 
; ter),  247 

! — Samuel  Ronald,  K.C.,  elected 
I Fellow,  182 

I — Vivian,  H.  C.,  elected  Fellow,  370 
I Bossatran,  Pierre,  minister  at  Tal- 
mond,  45 

Bosse,  Abraham,  et  la  Societe  francaise 
au  XV IB  Siecle,  by  A.  Blum, 

) 359 

] Bosseville,  Peter,  304 
I Bost,  Pasteur  Charles,  360 ; essay 
I on  religious  map  of  France,  172  ; 

notes  on  Pierre  Cortes,  287-289 ; 

I address  at  commemoration  of 

I 250th  anniversary  of  the  Re- 

j vocation,  534 ; Pierre  Corteiz, 

pasteur  du  Desert,  by,  536  ; work 
t)n  history  of  Camisards,  536,  659, 
669 ; at  assembly  at  Fontcou- 
verte,  669 

Bostock,  Mrs.,  312 

Boston  (Mass.),  Faneuil  Hall,  589 ; 
Huguenot  community  in,  588; 
Latin  school,  use  by  Huguenots, 
588 

Botly,  Thomas,  query,  671 

Bottle  (Boutell,  Bowtell),  Alexander, 
enquiry,  543  ' 

— Mary  Anne,  543 

Boubers  de  Benatres,  Daniel,  Vis- 
count, 345 

— Elizabeth.  See  Brunet  de  Roche- 
brune.  Col.  Paul. 

— Esther,  345 

Boubers  de  Rochebrune,  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth. See  Brunet  de  Pvoche- 
I bruiie.  Col.  Paul. 

! Boucher,  Judith.  See  Maisonneuve, 
I Henri. 

Bouchereau,  S.,  minister  at  Saumur, 
44 

Bouchet,  Isaac,  423,  426 
! — de  Pranles  (Ardeche),  commemo- 
j ration  of  Marie  Durand,  167,  535  ; 

j communion  and  baptism  services 

I at,  . 168 ; annual  Protestant 

gathering,  359 

Bouchetiere.  See  Janure  de  la  Bou- 
chetiere. 

Bouchey,  Mathias.  See  Beuche. 

Bouchier,  Gabriel,  517 

— Walter,  304 

Boucicault  (Bourcicault),  Dion,  610 

Bouffard  family,  601 

Bouhereau  (Boirau,  Borough),  Ama- 
teur, 47,  65,  67 
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Bouhereau,  Blandine.  See  Jourdain, 
Rev.  Jean. 

— Des  Herbiers.  See  Bouhereau, 

Richard  (1). 

— Elie  (1),  pasteur  at  Fontenay,  46, 

66;  his  wife  Blandine  (Richard), 
47,  65 

— Elie  (2),  librarian,  576 ; Dr. 

White’s  account  of,  46 ; diary, 
characteristics  and  value,  46,  67, 
68  ; variants  and  pronunciation 
of  name,  46-47 ; descent  and 
education,  46^7  ; literary  works, 
47  ; medical  studies,  47  ; mar- 
riage and  descendants,  47-48,  62, 
65,  66  ; library,  ruse  to  save,  48  ; 
escape  from  France,  narrative 
of  granddaughter,  48-49  ; ap- 
pointment as  librarian  of  Marsh’s 
Library,  49,  64^65 ; arrival  in 
London,  49 ; tutor  to  children 
of  Duke  of  Monmouth,  49-50 ; 
secretarj^ship  to  Thomas  Coxe, 
conditions,  49,  50  ; secretaryship 
with  Earl  of  Galway,  49,  55,  56, 
62  ; journey  to  Switzerland,  50- 
52  ; life  in  Zurich,  52-53  ; return 
journey  from  Switzerland,  55 ; 
journey  to  Turin,  cost,  etc.,  56 ; 
life  in  Turin,  56,  57,  58  ; interest 
in  Hungarian  troops,  57  ; loans 
to  officers  in  Italy,  57  ; return 
journey  from  Italy,  61  ; residence 
in  London  (Little  Sutton),  61- 
62 ; accident  to  his  wife,  62  ; 
journey  to  Ireland,  route,  ex- 
penses, etc.,  62  ; life  in  Ireland, 

62- 68 ; visit  to  Portarlington, 

63- 64  ; gain  in  lottery,  64  ; gift 
of  butter  to  Richer,-  64  ; ordina- 
tion, 65  ; his  books  in  Marsh’s 
Library,  65  ; death  of  wife,  66  ; 
knowledge  of  English,  66  ; natu- 
ralization, 67 ; degree  of  D.D.,  67  ; 
precentor  of  St.  Patrick’s  cathe- 
dral, 67  ; death  and  burial,  67- 
68 ; supplementary  records  to 
diary  at  P.R.O.,  68 ; relations 
with  Tessereau,  566,  584-585 ; 
records  from  La  Rochelle,  en- 
trusted to,  585 

— Elie  (3),  47,  56,  59;  death,  61, 

62 

— Elie  (4),  66 

— J.,  minister  at  Laval,  and  wife 

Guillonne  (Duncan),  45 

— Jean,  47,  65  ; ordination  and  ap- 

pointment, 67 

— Magdalen,  48 

— Marguerite,  48,  65,  66 


Bouhereau,  Richard  (1)  (Des  Herbiers), 
47,  63,  65  ; marriage  to  Dorothy 
Stockton,  63 ; birth  of  his  son,  66 

— Richard  (2)  (Dicky),  67 
Bouillard  (Bovillard),  Isaac,  517 

— Paul,  517 

Bouillier,  David  Rene,  minister,  30 
Bouillon,  Cardinal  de,  1700,  556 
— ■ Henri  Robert  de  la  Marck,  Due  de, 
and  wife  Fran9oise  (de  Bourbon), 
459,  461 

Boullier,  Anne.  See  Potin,  Jean. 
Bouquet,  Rev.  J.  A.,  gift  of  illumin- 
ated copy  of  grace,  551 
Bourbon,  Anne  de,  afterwards 
Duchesse  de  Nevers,  459,  461 

— Catherine  de,  41 

— Charles  de.  Cardinal,  459 

— ■ Charles  de,  Prince  de  la  Roche-sur- 
Yon,  459 

— Charlotte  de,  475  ped. ; ancestress 

of  British  Royal  family,  456 ; 
descent,  458-459  ; institution  as 
Abbess  of  Jouarre,  459^60  ; in- 
validity of  her  conventual 
vows,  460,  464 ; conversion  to 
Protestantism,  461  ; flight  from 
convent,  461  ; at  Heidelberg 
with  Elector  Frederic,  461-463, 
464 ; marriage  to  William  the 
Silent,  and  their  family,  464, 465- 
467  ; letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
466 ; ancestress  of  Duke  of 
Atholl,  467 ; death,  469 ; an- 
cestress of  Prince  Bernhard  of 
Holland,  663 

— Frangoise  de,  afterwards  Duchesse 

de  Bouillon,  459,  461 
— • Jeanne  de.  Abbess  of  Ste.  Croix  de 
Poitiers,  459 

— • Louis  I de.  Prince  de  Conde.  See 
Conde. 

— Louis  II  de.  See  Montpensier, 

Due  de. 

— Louise  de.  Abbess  of  Faremou- 

tiers,  459,  462,  465 

— Pierre  de,  137 

— family  of,  branches,  458-459 

Bourceau, , minister  at  Vieuville, 

Brittany,  45 

Bourchier,  Anthony,  304 

— Francis,  304 
Bourdillon,  Brownlow,  304 
— ■ Edmund  Gideon,  304 

— Jacob,  minister,  31 

Bourdin,  Anne.  See  RambouiUet, 
Pierre  de. 

Bourdo,  Isaac,  517 

— Paul,  304 

Bourdon,  James,  423, 426 
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Bourelier,  John  Francis,  517 
Bourg  (Burg),  bishop  of,  131 
‘ Bourgeois,’  meaning,  distinction 
from  noble,  484-485 
Bourget,  Pierre,  534 
Bourgogne,  Jaques  de,  Sieur  de 
Fallais,  276 

— Louis,  Due  de,  marriage  to 

Princess  of  Savoy,  60 
Bourgueil  (dep.  Indre-et-Loire),  minis- 
ter at,  45 

Bourige,  Matthew,  jun.,  304 
Bourneau  (dep  vendee),  minister  at, 
45 

Bournemouth  (co.  Hants.),  514 
Bourouil,  Sieur  de.  See  Aulnis, 
Fran9ois  d’. 

Boursin,  Denis,  517 
Boursot,  Jacob,  517 

— John,  517 

Bouslette,  Mile,  de,  of  Berne,  54 
Boutard,  J.,  minister  at  Saveille,  45 
Boutell  (Bowtell).  See  Bottle. 
Bouverie  (Des  Bouverie,  Pleydell- 
Bouverie)  family.  See  Des  Bou- 
verie, and  Radnor. 

Bouverot,  Henri  (1),  and  wife,  Judith 
(Guerin),  512 

— Henri  (2),  and  wife  Pernette 
r (Siordet),  512 

Bouvier,  B.,  memorial  plaque  to,  670 
Bovillard.  See  BouiUard. 

Bovery,  Edward,  304 
Bovey.  See  Boovey. 

Bowood,  archives  at,  527 
Bowyer,  Francis,  614 

Boyer, , friend  of  Bouhereau,  57 

Boyle,  , account  of  Charles 

Drelincourt,  128 

— Michael,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  170 
Boyne,  battle  of,  608  ; celebrations 

in  Berne,  53  ; Huguenots  at,  293 
Boynet,  Thomas,  304 
Boyran,  battle  of,  135 
Boys,  Edward,  652 

Brabant,  estates  of,  sponsor  to  daugh- 
ter of  William  the  Silent,  467 
Bracken,  C.  W.,  gift  to  library,  7 ; 
History  of  Huguenot  Churches  of 
Stonehouse  and  Plymouth,  by,  163 
Bradbridge,  Augustine,  72,  627,  629 

— William,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  sum- 

mary of  his  career,  629 
Bradford,  John,  74,  613 
Bradley,  Edward  Sculley,  Henry 
Charles  Lea,  by,  review,  664 
Brais,  Rev.  Etienne  de,  and  wife 
Anne  (de  Goulaines),  45 
Bramble,  Percy  0.,  elected  Fellow,  369 
Brand,  John,  422,  426 


Brandenburg,  electors  of.  See  Fred- 
erick III  and  Frederick  William. 

— Princes  of,  visit  to  Turin,  57 

— Prince  Charles  of,  marriage  and 

death,  58-59 

Brandenburg  (Germany),  French  refu- 
gee colony,  160-161  ; 250th 

anniversary  of  reception  of  refu- 
gees, 188  ; immigration  from  the 
Palatinate,  666 

Brandenburg-Anspach,  Casimir,  Mar- 
grave of,  463 

— ■ — Maria,  475  ped. ; see  also 
Frederic  III,  Elector  Palatine, 
marriages. 

Brazey  (Beauce),  Comte  de.  See 
Moreau,  Jacques. 

Brederode,  Henry  de,  463 
Breillat,  George,  304 
Bremen  (Prussia),  264,  515 
Brenez,  Pasteur,  lecturer  on  Calvin, 
'358 

Brerewood,  Edward,  astronomer,  125 
Bresse,  Seigneur  de.  See  La  Fon- 
taine, Claude. 

Breuil,  Henri  de,  article  on  Renee  de 
France,  358 

Breuil  de  Marennes  (dep.  Charente 
Inferieure),  577 

Brian9on,  Valleys  of  (dep.  Hautes 
Alpes),  582 

Briant  family,  query,  364 
Bridges,  Ann  (afterwards  Lordell),  240 
Brie,  district  of  (He  de  France),  459 
Brief  discourse  concerning  the  troubles 
at  Frankfort,  627 

Briefe  and  pithie  sum  of  the  Christian 
faith,  by  T.  de  Beze,  292 
Brieux,  Andrew,  425 
Brill  (Holland),  minister  at,  64  ; 
marriage  of  William  the  Silent  at, 
464-465 

Brilly,  Elie,  minister,  31 
‘ Bringer-up,’  meaning,  302 
Brissac,  J.  de,  124 

— Marie  de.  See  Marchand,  P. 
Bristol,  Bishop  of.  See  Fletcher, 

Richard. 

Bristol  (co.  Glos.),  prominent  re- 
formers connected  with,  107,  616 ; 
visit  of  Huguenot  Society,  205  ; 
French  church,  ministers.  See 
Duval,  David. 

British  Museum,  Huguenot  keeper  of 
books,  162,  163;  MS.  by  Du 
Moulin  at,  490 ; gift  to,  of  register 
and  Acte  Book  of  Norwich  Dutch 
church,  538 

Brittany,  titles  of  nobility  in,  483 ; as 
place  of  origin,  543 
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Brodridge,  Christopher,  244 

— Martha.  See  Emilie,  John. 

Brole,  Philippe,  131 
Brotherhood  of  St.  Anthony,  271-272 
Brothers  of  the  Common  Life,  428 
Brouage,  Governor  of,  576 
Broughton  (co.  Hants.),  rector,  651 
Brousson,  Claude,  commemoration  at 

Castlenau- Valence,  167,  168;  his 
works  on  history  of  Huguenots, 
574,  582 

Brown, , female  inmate  of  French 

Hospital,  23 

Browne,  Nicholas,  422,  426 
Browning,  Arthur  Giraud,  14,  190 ; 
his  account  of  founding  of  Hugue- 
not Society,  192-193  ; services  to 
French  Hospital,  193,  194,  215, 
232 ; work  for  foundation  and  in 
early  years  of  Huguenot  Society, 
193,  194,  195,  197,  199,  207,  216 ; 
represents  Society  at  New  York 
commemorations  of  Edict  of 
Nantes,  203  ; gift  for  payment  of 
lecturers,  203  ; connection  with 
American  Huguenot  Society, 
220 ; portrait  in  Paris  library, 
223 

— Arthur  Herve,  President,  191  ; 

presides  at  meetings,  3,  4 ; 

elected  Vice-President,  4,  183, 
371,  549;  Presidential  address 
(1934),  11-32;  Treasurer,  197; 
resignation  from  Presidency,  197 ; 
election  as  Fellow,  201-202 ; 
at  50th  anniversary  dinner, 
speech,  210,  215,  219-222,  224; 
connection  with  Huguenot 
Society  of  America,  221 
Browning  Fund,  papers  read  under 
terms  of,  372,  .548,  550 
Bruges  (Flanders),  39 
Brun,  Marie,  22 
Brunau,  Michael,  423,  426 
Brune,  Peter,  422,  426 
Brunet,  Peter,  517 

Brunet  de  Rochebrune,  Henriette,  345 

— Col.  Paul,  and  wife  Elizabeth 

(Boubers),  345 

— Suzanne  Esther,  345 

Brussels,  capture  by  Parma,  241  ; 
William  the  Silent  at,  456,  457  ; 
Sir  J.  Cheke  captured  at,  622,  624 
Bruston,  Dean,  668 
Bryce,  Thomas,  653 
Brylinger,  reformer,  633 
Bucer,  Martin,  funeral,  74  ; relations 
with  Hubert,  77 ; exhumation, 
77,  641  ; Buceri  Scripta  Angli- 
cana,  ed.  Hubert,  issue,  82 ; 


invitation  to  England  by 
Cranmer,  263  ; appointment  at 
Cambridge,  263  ; appeal  to  Sir 
William  Cecil,  264  ; on  German 
refugees,  264 ; collaboration  in 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  638 ; 
memory  honoured  at  Cambridge, 
641 ; tribute  of  verse  on  his 
death,  645 

Buchanan,  George,  works  printed  at 
Saumur,  124 

Buchmann  (Bibliander),  Theodore, 
73,  649 

Buckle,  Henry  Thomas,  estimate  of 
Edict  of  Nantes,  400 

— Joseph,  412  footnote 
Buckley,  Joseph,  425 

Budd,  Miss  Frances  Maud,  elected 
Fellow,  182 

Bugnion,  Rev.  Frederic,  31 
Buin,  Thomas,  304 
Buisard  (Buisart),  Estienne,  and 
wife  Violette  (Wanley),  332 

— Joseph,  332 

— Marie.  See  Wanley,  Valentine. 
Bulkeley,  Arthur,  Bishop  of  Bangor, 

95 

BuUinger,  Henry,  275, 276  ; charity  to 
English  refugees,  73,  613,  646, 
649 ; letters  to,  from  various 
reformers,  87,  91,  97,  98 ; rela- 
tions with  Hooper,  90,  91  ; 

relations  with  Sandys,  97,  98 ; 
advocate  of  Utenhove  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  278 ; teaching  on 
Church  and  State,  499-500 ; 
dependence  of  English  Pro- 
testants upon  him,  650,  651 ; 
lectures  to  English  exiles,  650 ; 
his  sermons  dedicated  to  refugees, 
650  ; presentation  of  cups  to,  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  various 
refugees,  650 

Bulteel  (Bulteele),  Giles,  243 

— Peter,  243 

— ■ Pierre,  le  jeune,  337 
— • Samuel,  director  of  Bank  of 
England,  242,  243 
Bundy  family,  query,  672 
Bunyan,  John,  589-590  ; his  copy  of 
Foxe’s  Martyrs,  634 
Buor  de  la  Lande,  family,  341 

Buor  de  la  Moriniere,  , de,  and 

wife  Charlotte  (de  la  Primaudaye), 
339 

— family,  history  and  arms,  340-341 
Burbage,  James,  600 

Burbidge,  Thomas,  422,  426 

Burcher,  John,  91 

Burd,  Archbishop,  of  Burg,  131 
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Burdeaux,  Peter,  304 

Bureau,  , bookseller  in  London, 

256,  258 

— , , printers  at  Saumur,  flight  to 

England,  126-127 

— Madame,  of  Niort,  257 

— Anne,  258 

— Elizabeth  (afterwards  Fonnereau), 

246 

— Philip,  258 

— Thomas,  letter  to  brother  on 

persecutions,  256-258 ; life  in 
London,  258 

Bures,  Judith,  afterwards  Aylmer,  104 
Burghley,  Lord.  See  Cecil,  William. 
Burgundy,  Dukes  of,  relations  with 
Du  Vinage  family,  159 
Burials,  regulations  in  France,  37 
Buriatte,  Miss  E.  F.  de,  elected 
Fellow,  369 

Burkitt,  Miss  Frances  M.,  394 
Burnet,  Gilbert,  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
estimate  of  Louis  du  Moulin,  491 
Burras,  Edward,  304 
Burrell,  Deboragh.  See  Cary,  Arch- 
deacon. 

— Henrietta.  See  Cary,  Capt. 

Robert,  sen. 

— William,  and  wives  Marianne  Hen- 

riette  (Guinebald  de  Lamillier) 
and  Charlotte  (Hamon),  173,  345 
Burroughs,  Abel,  425 
Burton-on-Trent  (co.  Staffs.),  177 
Bushell,  W.  D.,  The  Two  Charles 
Lestourgeons,  Surgeons  of  Cam- 
bridge, by,  review,  529-530 
Bussard.  See  Buisard. 

Bute,  Henry.  See  Gosset,  Henry 
Bute. 

Butler  & Tanner,  printers,  208 
Butler’s  Wars  in  Ireland,  619 
Byard,  Richard,  304 
Byrde,  William,  signature  in  library, 
292 

Byron,  George,  Lord,  609 

Cabanel,  John,  422,  426 
Cabiran,  Marie.  See  Sarazin,  Jean. 
Cachemaille,  Harvey,  elected  Fellow, 
181 

Cadix,  Maurice,  lecture  on  Calvin,  356 

Cadours, , minister  at  Bauge,  38 

Cadoux  (Cadours)  family,  enquiry,  542 
Cadzand  (Holland),  French  church, 
550 ; publication  of  registers,  6, 
362  ; du  Vinage  family,  arrival 
from  Guines,  160 

Caen  (dep.  Calvados),  minister,  45  ; 
as  place  of  origin,  172,  241,  245, 


529  ; book  on,  by  A.  Galland, 
355  ; course  of  lectures  on  Nor- 
mandy, 669 
Cahors  (dep.  Lot),  542 
Cahours,  Rev.  J.,  and  wife  Suzanne 
(Dufour),  44 
Cailar  (dep.  Gard),  670 
Caillaud,  Sieur  de.  See  Aulnis, 
Fran9ois  d’. 

Caillet,  Anne.  See  Mauger,  Jean. 

— Benjamin,  177 

— Jean,  and  wife  Sara  (Nicolas), 

enquiry,  177 

Caine,  John,  304  ; see  also  Decaine. 
Cairon,  Jacques,  minister  at  Thorney 
Abbey,  541 

— John,  minister  at  Wappiiig,  541 
Calais  (Pas  de  Calais),  438  ; Revoca- 
tion proclaimed  at,  160 ; silk 
smuggling  at,  413,  414  ; as  place 
of  origin,  665,  666 ; French 

'church,  see  Guines. 

Calamy  Revised{i.e.  Edmund Calamy), 
quoted,  490 

Caldwell,  Mary  Beatrice.  See  Siordet, 
George  Crosby. 

Call  to  the  Hugonites,  A.,  presentation 
to  library,  171 

Call  to  the  Unconverted,  by  R.  Baxter, 
French  version,  494^95 
Calladine,  John,  304 
Calow,  Paul,  304 

Calvados,  departement,  Regime  de  la 
liherte  des  cultes  dans  le  Calvados, 
by  R.  Patry,  355 

Calvin,  by  R.  N.  Carew-Hunt,  review, 
152-154 

Calvin  etudiant,  by  J.  Pannier,  357, 
533 

Calvin,  Jean,  275 ; sermon  quoted, 
35  ; Vienot’s  comment  on,  35  ; 
sends  des  Gallars  to  London,  79, 
279 ; thanks  to  Grindal  for  care 
of  refugees,  83  ; letter  to,  from 
Coverdale,  87 ; trend  of  his 
teaching,  122-123  ; spread  of  his 
system  from  Geneva,  125  ; death, 
137  ; reputation  compared  with 
Luther’s,  152  ; conditions  of  his 
time,  152-153  ; Life,  by  Carew- 
Hunt,  review,  152-154 ; scope 
of  his  influence,  153,  396,  588, 
591  ; relations  with  Servetus, 
154 ; his  theology,  in  the 
Institutes,  154 ; quadricentenary 
of  composition  of  Institutes  of 
Christian  Religion,  169,  188,  353— 
354,  356,  667  ; appeal  to  Edward 
VI  against  heretical  refugees, 
265 ; intervention  in  affairs  of 
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Threadneedle  Street  Church, 
letters,  273,  279,  280-281  ; recent 
new  editions,  and  articles  and 
books  concerning,  356-358,  533- 
534,  667-668  ; comparison  w ith 
Erasmus,  455 ; doctrine  on 
relation  of  Church  and  State,  and 
its  effect,  500,  591-592  ; Calvin 
Exhibition,  account  in  Bulletin 
de  la  Soc.  de  I’histoire  du  Prot- 
estantisme  fran^ais,  533  ; teach- 
ing on  private  judgment,  578 ; 
kindness  to  English  exiles,  613  ; 
sermons  translated  by  R.  Horne, 
644  ; Life,  by  Doumergue,  667 
Calvin  Museum  at  Noyon.  See  Noyon, 
Maison  de  Calvin. 

Calvinism,  assertions  of  Antoine 
Arnaud  against,  502-503 ; con- 
trasted with  Lutheranism,  587, 
591  ; identity  with  French  Prot- 
estantism, 597 

Calvinism,  Influence  of,  on  Scottish 
Character,  by  Froude,  396 
Calvisson  (dep.  Card),  165 
Cambrai,  Bishop  of.  See  Bergen, 
Henri  de. 

Cambridge,  Addenbrooke’s  Hospital, 
Huguenot  surgeon,  529  ; Domini- 
can monastery,  653  ; Great  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  647  ; Lestourgeon 
family  at,  529-530 
Cambridge  University : 

Associations  with  prominent  re-  j 
formers  : Ascham,  623 ; Ayl- 
mer, 101  ; Bale,  108  ; Beau- 
mont (Peterhouse  and  Trinity), 
647,  648 ; Becon  (St.  John’s), 
630 ; Bucer,  263 ; Carvell 
(King’s),  645 ; Cheke  (King’s, 
St.  John’s),  621,  623;  Cover- 
dale,  85,  87 ; Cox  (King’s), 
111,  114;  Dryander,  263; 

Fagius,  Paul,  263 ; Grindal 
(Christ’s,  Magdalen,  Pem- 
broke), 74,  82,  85 ; Haddon 
(Trinity),  628 ; Horne  (St. 
John’s),  643 ; Kelke  (Magdalen, 
St.  John’s),  647 ; Lever  (St. 
John’s),  644,  645 ; Pedder, 
628  ; Peniger,  651  ; Pilkington 
(St.  John’s),  640 ; Ponet 
(Queen’s),  94 ; Sandys  (St. 
John’s,  St.  Catherine’s),  70, 
95-96 

Du  Moulin  at,  490 
Erasmus  at,  first  visit,  434 ; op- 
position to  his  Greek  learning, 
435-436,  441 ; connexion  with 
Queen’s  College,  435,  436,  437 


and  footnote,  438 ; writes 
epitaphs  for  Countess  of  Rich- 
mond, 444 

Fuller’s  History  of  the  University 
quoted,  435 

St.  John’s  College  Library,  498 
Cameron,  John,  professor  at  Saumur, 
44,  45 ; life  and  writings,  123, 
124 ; notes  on  New  Testament 
published  at  Saumur,  126 
Camisard  War,  views  of  Ch.  Bost 
upon,  536  ; recent  books  upon, 
536,  658-659,  669 ; the  ‘ pro- 
phets,’ 659-660  ; see  also  Cava- 
lier, Jean. 

Cammeyer  ( Cam m oyer),  Charles,  jun., 
304 

Campart,  John,  304 
Campling,  Arthur,  elected  on  Council, 
4,  183,  371 

Campoix,  Granger  de.  See  Granger 
de  Campoix. 

— family,  arms,  340 

— Seigneurs  de.  See  under  La 

Primaudaye. 

Camroux,  John  Lewis,  304 
Candiac  (dep.  Gard),  535 
Cann,  Nicholas,  438  n. 

Cannan,  Mrs.  J.  H.,  elected  Fellow,  547 
Canterbury,  Archbishop  of.  See 
Cranmer,  Thomas  ; Grindal,  Ed- 
mund ; Sheldon  Gilbert ; Teni- 
son,  Thomas  ; Wake,  William  ; 
Warham,  William ; Whitgift, 
John. 

— Dean  of.  See  Johnson,  Very  Rev. 

Hewlett. 

— Prebendary  of.  See  Du  Moulin, 

Pierre ; Nowell,  Alexander. 

— Cathedral,  crypt  chapel.  See 

below  Walloon  and  Huguenot 
church. 

— Huguenot  Society’s  visit,  205 

— Huguenots  settled  in,  71,  160, 

241,  243,  264,  319,  323,  325,  337 

— Pepys  family,  connections,  324 

— preachers  appointed  by  Cranmer, 

652,  653 

— prominent  reformers  connected 

with,  127,  614,  652,  653 

— Walloon  and  French  (crypt) 

church,  215 ; foundation,  160, 
265  and  footnote  ; bequest  to, 
by  C.  Pepys,  319  ; service  com- 
memorating the  250th  anni- 
versary of  the  Revocation,  524 ; 
ministers,  see  Barnabas,  J.  R.; 
Delme,  Peter 

— weavers  of,  407,  324 
Canterbury,  vessel,  664 
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Cantilon,  David,  517 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  Huguenot 
Society,  201 

Cape  Town.  See  South  Africa. 
Capon,  John,  423,  426 
Cappel  (Capel,  CapeU,  Cappell), 
Francis,  332 

— Jacques,  minister  and  professor  at 

Saumur,  44 

— James,  of  Hoxton,  332 

— Louis,  the  elder,  minister,  at 

Saumur,  44 

— Louis,  the  younger,  professor  at 

Saumur,  123-124 ; reply  to 
Ussher  on  Chronology,  124 ; 
Hinge  of  Faith  and  Freedom,  En- 
lish  translation  from  his  writings, 
1 26  ; Critica  Sacra,  by,  295 

— family,  43 

Capper,  George  Henry,  373 ; elected 
Hon.  Auditor,  4,  182,  370 
Caraman  (Languedoc),  360 
Carbonnel,  Delillers,  and  wife  Eliza- 
beth (Warren),  245 

— William,  and  wife  Elizabeth  (de 

Lillers),  245 
Carew,  Sir  Gawen,  620 

— Sir  Peter,  in  exile  in  Strasbourg, 

70,  72,  618-619;  boyhood,  mili- 
r tary  and  diplomatic  service, 
617 ; plot  to  prevent  Mary’s 
Spanish  marriage,  618 ; rescue 
of  Ponet’s  treasure,  618-619 ; 
betrayal  and  imprisonment  under 
Mary,  619,  624 ; Constable  of 
Tower  of  London,  619 ; claims 
to  Irish  estate,  61 9 ; death,  620  ; 
his  character,  620-621 
Carew-Hunt,  R.  N.,  Calvin,  by, 
review,  152-154 
Carey.  See  Cary. 

Carle,  Rev.  Jean,  30 
Carlisle,  Prebendary  of.  See  Sandys, 
Edwin 

Carlisle  (co.  Cumb.),  J.  Rough  at,  654 
Carlow  (co.  Carlow),  299 
Carlton  (co.  Norfolk),  Huguenot 
rector,  364 

Carolina  (U.S.A.),  emigration  to,  384 
Caroline  of  Anspach,  wife  of  George 
II,  475  ped.,  543 
Caron,  Peter,  517 
Carpentier,  Jeanne,  22 

— John,  422,  426 

Carre  family.  See  Squarey. 

Carriere.  See  Cortes,  Pierre,  the 
nephew. 

Carrs,  Lewis,  422,  426 
Carteret,  Lord  John,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Granville,  384,  394 


Carteret,  Sir  Philip,  of  Jersey,  540 

— de,  family  of,  319 
Cartier,  Issac,  518 
Cartigny,  Samuel,  423,  426 

Carton, , Relation  avec  les  Eglises 

etrangeres,  by,  78 

Carvell  (Karvile),  Nicholas,  643,  645, 
649 

Cary,  Archdeacon,  and  wife  Deboragh 
(Burrell),  345 

— Lieut.-Col.  Arthur  J.,  173 

— Lieut.  Arthur  L.  F.,  173 

— (Carey),  Catherine  (later  Knollys), 

631,  6.32 

— Major  Clarence  F.,  173 

— Capt.  George  S.,  173 

— Nicolas,  422,  426 

— • Capt.  Robert,  and  wife  Henrietta 
(Burrell),  173 

— Lieut.  Rupert  T.  0.,  173 

Casal,  fortress  of  (Piedmont),  57,  58, 59- 
Case  and  humble  petition  of  Michael 
Malard,  never  a monk  etc.,  386 
and  footnote,  556 
Cassel,  Isaac,  351 

Casseplega,  Forest  of  (France),  138 
Cassin,  Louise.  See  Prevost,  Etienne,. 
Cassiobury  (co.  Herts.),  627 
Castagnet  (Castagne,  Castagnier),, 
Louis,  inmate  of  French  Hospital,. 
21,  22-23 

Castagnols  (Cevennes).  See  Vialas. 
Castel  Nouvel,  Marquis  de.  See 
Aubusson,  Andre  d’. 

Castelfranc,  Peter,  518 

— Sieur  de.  See  Le  Pelisson,  Samuel.. 
Castelnau-Valence  (dep.  Gard),  com- 
memoration of  Assemblee  du 
Desert,  1693,  167,  168 

Castillon  (dep.  Gironde),  131 
Castleton  (co.  Derby),  544 
Castres  (dep.  Tarn),  Ligonier  family 
at,  251 ; memoirs  of  martyrs  at,, 
publication,  360 ; as  place  of 
origin,  601  ; pasteur  at,  see 
Cortes,  Jacques. 

Catany,  Gabriel,  423,  426 

— Peter,  423,  426 

Catechisme  de  Jean  Calvin,  new  issue, 
533 

Cateler,  WiUiam,  422,  426 
Catelyne,  Hoste  van  der,  275 
Catherine  de’  Medici,  Queen  Mother 
of  France,  462 ; her  character, 
158  ; connivance  at  Protestant- 
ism of  Duchesse  de  Montpensier, 
460 

Catherine  of  Aragon,  Queen  of 
England,  262 ; friendship  with 
Erasmus,  448 
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Catherine  Parr,  Queen  of  England,  85, 
446 

Caudron,  Mr.,  331 
Caudrot  (dep.  Gironde),  131 
Caulfield,  Dr.  Richard,  149 
Causse,  Monsieur,  speaker  on  Marie 
Durand,  359 

Cavalier,  Jean,  536  ; Memoires,  MS. 
copy  added  to  library,  history, 
287,  290  ; various  versions,  290  ; 
his  marriage,  526  ; Jean  Cavalier, 
by  M.  Pin,  review,  658-660,  668  ; 
his  account  of  Camisard  war, 
659  ; his  character,  660 

— Richard,  304 

— WiUiam,  304 
Cavan  (co.  Cavan),  328 
Cave,  Edward,  603 

Cazalet,  Peter,  of  Trained  Bands, 
304 

— Peter  (1),  refugee,  247 

— Peter  (2),  of  Austin  Friars,  248 

— Peter  (3),  director  of  the  Bank  of 

England,  and  wife  Sarah  (Langs- 
ton), 248 

— Miss  Thelma,  M.P.,  elected  Fellow, 

182 

— Rev.  W.  G.,  compiler  of  Huguenot 

War  Record,  204 
Cazaly,  James,  304 
Cecil,  Sir  William,  afterwards  Lord 
Burghley,  98,  614,  624  ; Grindal’s 
appeal  to,  for  refugees,  80 ; 
favour  to  Aylmer,  103  ; opposes 
Elizabeth  on  marriage  of  clergy, 
113  ; appeals  to,  by  a Lasco,  for 
refugees,  264,  273 
Cecile,  Queen  of  Scotland,  129 
Celigny  (Switzerland),  pastor  at.  See 
Golaz,  Jacob  Samuel. 

Celles  (dep.  Deux  Sevres),  575 
‘ Cens  ’ tax,  definition,  477 
Centenaries  of  Protestant  churches, 
168,  360,  536-537,  669-670 
Cercle  des  Etudiants  Protestants, 
exhibition  organised  by,  361 
Cerisy,  Richard  de,  67 
Cevennes,  pilgrimage  from  Switzer- 
land, 167  ; Italian  Vaudois  pil- 
grimages, 535 ; Predicants  des 
Cevennes,  by  C.  Bost,  659,  668 
Chabanas,  Isaac,  422,  426 
Chabot,  James,  518 
— • Jeanne,  Abbess  of  Le  Paraclet,  460, 
467 

— Philippe  de,  and  wife  Fran9oise 

(de  Long-Vic),  467 
Chadeau,  James,  304 

— Samuel,  304 

Chaigne, , notary  of  Duras,  138 
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Chain  gang,  description,  259-260 

Chalais, de,  of  Poitou,  255 

Chalie  family,  11 

Chalie,  Richards  & Co.,  firm  of,  11 
Chamberlayne,  Elizabeth.  See  Fau- 
quier, John  Francis. 

— John,  Hon.  Treas.  and  Sec.  to  Com- 

mittee for  Relief  of  Poor  Prose- 
lytes, 380,  381,  383,  387 ; positions 
held  by,  384 ; petition  to  Addi- 
son for  Poor  Proselytes,  386 ; 
death,  390 

Chamberlen,  Dr.  Peter,  124 
Chambers,  Richard,  643,  649  ; charity 
to  exiles  in  Zurich,  70,  644,  650 
Chambery  (Savoie),  Siordet  family  at, 
513,  514 

Chambre  de  I’Edit,  meaning,  397 
Chambrelan,  Charles,  and  wife  Rachel 
(Lawrence),  242 

— Peter,  242 

— Sir  Thomas,  242 
Chambrun,  Comte  Rene  de,  7 
Chamforan,  Vaudois  commemoration 

at,  166 

Chamier,  A.  E.  D.,  elected  Fellow,  369 

— (Chavier),  Daniel,  minister,  45 
Chamillon  de  Bois-Marine,  Sgr.  de. 

See  La  Primaudaye,  Gabriel  de 

(2). 

Champagne,  province  of,  ‘ noblesse 
maternelle  ’ in,  480-481 
Champante,  WiUiam,  305 
Champernowne,  Mrs.  E.  M.,  elected 
Fellow,  371 

Champion  de  Crespigny,  Pierre,  379 
Champlain,  Samuel  de,  295 
Champoleon,  Seigneur  de.  See  Mon- 
torcier,  Guillaume  de. 

Chamson,  Monsieur,  at  25th  anni- 
versary of  Musee  du  Desert,  535 
Chandler,  Thomas,  422,  426 
Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Jacques 
Georges,  minister,  30 
Chapelier,  John,  422,  426 
Chapuis,  Marc  Michel,  513 

— Sara  Antoinette.  See  Siordet, 

Jacob. 

— English  form  of  name,  215 
Chapuisat,  Frederic,  of  Societe 

d’Histoire  de  Geneve,  211 
Charenton,  ministers  at.  See  Claude, 
Jean ; Daille,  Jean ; Drelin- 
court,  Charles ; Du  Moulin, 
Pierre;  Moore,  Alexander. 

— Synod  at.  See  under  Synods. 

Charles,  , minister  at  Chatel- 

lerault,  45 

Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
159 
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Charles  II,  King  of  England,  conver- 
sion to  Church  of  Home,  327  ; 
familiarity  with  Tom  Durfey,  607 
Charles  V,  Emperor,  446,  626  ; abused 
by  Knox,  117  ; motives  for  en- 
forcing religious  unity,  262 ; 
attitude  to  heresy,  262,  263 ; 
relations  with  WiUiam  the  Silent, 
456^57 

Charles  VII,  King  of  France,  132 
Charles  VIII,  King  of  France,  attempt 
to  regulate  armorial  bearings,  486 
Charles  IX,  King  of  France,  462 
Charles  Louis,  Elector  Palatine,  474, 
507  footnote 

Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg,  Queen, 
wife  of  George  III,  475  ped. 
Charnisay,  Madame  de.  Life  of  Baron 
d' Aygaliers,  by,  536 
Charnock,  Richard,  433 
Chartier,  John,  work  at  exhibition  of 
Huguenot  silver,  174 

Charton, , relation  of  Malard,  556 

— Anne,  22 

Chartres  (dep.  Eure-et-Loire),  400 
Chase,  Daniel,  query,  365 
Chastelain  (Chastellian),  Pierre,  elder, 
of  Threadneedle  Street,  81 
Chateaudun  (dep.  Eure-et-Loire),  148 
Chateau-Gontier  (dep.  Mayenne),  41, 
" 477 

Chateauneuf  (dep.  Charente),  575 
Chateauroux  (dep.  Indre),  minister  at, 
45 

Chatelard, , de,  persecutor  in 

Poitou,  577 

Chatellerault  (dep.  Vienne),  575 ; 
minister  at,  45  ; Turquand  family 
at,  143-144 

Chatillon,  Andelot  de,  brother  of 
Coligny,  615 

Chatillon  en  Diois  (Dauphine),  com- 
memoration of  Pierre  de  Devoluy, 
167 

Chatillon-sur-Loing  (dep.  Loire), 
chateau  of,  Coligney’s  life  at, 
593  ; Huguenot  College  at,  594 
Chatsworth  House  (co.  Derby),  ar- 
chives, 527 

Chaudieu,  Marquis  de,  557 
Chaudron,  Michael,  elder,  of  Thread- 
needle  Street,  81 
Chaufoyr,  Charles,  422,  426 

Chauveignon, , minister  at  Taille- 

bourg,  45 

Chauvel,  Peter,  518 

Chavier, , minister  at  Montelimar. 

See  Chamier,  Daniel. 

Cheek,  Robert,  40 
Cheetay,  John,  305 


Cheke,  Sir  John,  626,  632  ; in  exile  at 
Strasbourg,  70,  74,  117,  617,  622  ; 
charity  to  poor  refugees,  72 ; 
betrayal  and  imprisonments 
under  Mary,  619,  622-624; 

education  and  posts  at  Cam- 
bridge, 621  ; relations  with 
Edward  VI,  621-622,  623  ; public 
recantation  of  Protestantism, 
623-624;  death,  623,  624;  his 
career  and  character.  Fuller’s 
and  Lloyd’s  accounts,  623-624 

— Peter,  623 

Chelsea  (Middlesex),  559  ; Erasmus  at, 
440 ; French  church,  ministers 
see  Duval,  David. 

Chenay  (dep.  Deux  Sevres),  575 
Chene,  nr.  Geneva,  510 
Cheneour  (Jenour),  family  name,  164 
Chenevix,  Daniel,  and  wife  Mary 
(Roussel),  366 

^Paul  Daniel,  366,  516 

Chenevix-Trench.  See  Trench. 
Cheradame,  Monsieur,  article  on 
Zwingli,  358 

Cherigny,  Abraham,  423,  426 
Cheriton,  battle  of,  302 
Cherveux  (Chevreux)  (Deux  Sevres), 
575 

Chester,  Bishop  of.  See  Walton,  Brian. 
Chester,  co.  Cheshire,  365  ; Bouhereau 
at,  62 

Cheusses,  Henry  de.  See  Henry, 
Jacques,  des  Cheusses. 

Cheval  (Chevall),  Edward  (1),  305 

— Edward  (2),  305 

Chevalier,  , of  Jersey,  journal 

quoted,  540 

— Elie,  wife  of,  540 

Chevalleau  de  Boisragon,  Jean,  570 ; 

— Louis,  and  wife  Marie-Henriette 

(de  RambouiUet),  42 

— family  connections,  42 

‘ Chevallerie,’  method  of  acquiring 
noble  rank,  481 

‘ ChevaUier,’  use  of  term  in  claim  to 
noblesse,  477  ; meaning  when  used 
with  Sieur,  478 

‘ ChevaUier  banneret,’  meaning,  481 
Chichester,  Bishop  of.  See  Barlow, 
William;  Scory,  John. 

— CO.  Sussex,  prominent  reformers 

connected  with,  629,  645 
Chinon  (dep.  Indre-et-Loire),  487 
Chirol,  Rev.  Jean  Louis,  32 
Chiucret,  Chuiret,  Suieret.  See 
Syvret. 

Chivre  (La  Barre),  Madame,  41 

— Messire  de,  and  wife  Anne  (Vallee), 

41 
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Chivre,  Catherine  de,  tomb,  41-42 

— Elizabeth  de,  41 

— Fran9oise  de,  41 

— Gedeon  de  (1),  Seigneur  de  Melian, 

477,  478 

— Gedeon  de  (2),  Marquis  de  la 

Barre,  41 

— Henri  de.  Seigneur  Marquis  de  la 

Barre,  477,  478  ; his  wife  Mar- 
guerite (Bodin),  41 

— Jacques  de,  and  wife  Catherine 

(de  Monceau),  41 

Chivre  de  la  Barre  family,  41  ; see 
also  La  Barre. 

Chize  (dep.  Deux  Sevres),  575 
Choisy,  E.,  lecture  on  Calvin,  356 

— Jacques  Denis,  professor  and 

pastor,  and  wife  Maria  Amalia 
(Siordet),  514 

Choix  de  textes  de  Calvin,  by  A.  M. 
Schmidt,  533 

Cholett,  Nicholas,  423,  426 
Chouet,  Jean  Robert,  567 
Christian  Irishman,  pamphlets  pub- 
lished by,  299 

Christianisme  au  xx^  Siecle  journal, 
166,  355,  356,  670  ; articles  on 
Psalter,  167 ; noteworthy  articles, 
1934-1935,  358,  359,  361 ; articles, 
on  Calvin,  534  ; on  I’Academie 
Fran^aise,  535  ; foundation,  667 
Christianisme  Social,  Le,  537 
Christin,  Pernette.  See  Siordet,  Gouin. 

— Rollet,  510 

Christol,  Frank  H.,  minister  of  French 
church,  Soho,  211 

Christopher,  son  of  Elector  Palatine, 
463 

Christopherson, , enemy  of  Bishop 

Sandys,  96 

Christ’s  Hospital,  332 
Church,  temporal  power  of,  Du 
Moulin’s  views  on,  496-497,  498- 
500,  504-505 

Church  of  the  Desert,  commemora- 
tion ceremonies,  167,  168,  359- 
360,  535,  669  ; articles  and  books 
on,  167,  359,  360,  535-536,  669 
Cinq  Prieres  et  les  Confessions  de  La 
Rochelle  et  les  Pays  Bas,  publica- 
tion, 533 

Cisner,  Christopher  (1),  and  wife  Ester 
(Du  Quesne),  320,  332,  333 

— Christopher  (2),  333 
Civray  (dep.  Vienne),  570,  575 
Clairbout,  Antoine,  422,  426 
Clairvaux,  Jeanne  de,  wife  of  Maurice 

de  la  Primaudaye,  40 
Clarabut  family,  query,  671 
Clarck,  Samuel,  422,  426 


Clarendon  code,  509 
Clark,  Jasper,  422,  426 
Clarke,  Dr.  Lowther,  394 
Clarmont,  Matthew,  246 
Clarvetoe  or  Clarveato,  Fernelius,  305 
Claude,  Isaac,  denization,  568 

— Jean,  minister  of  Charenton,  171  ; 

his  Plaintes  des  Protestants, 
English  translation  suppressed, 
408^09 ; friendship  with  Tes- 
sereau,  567,  568 ; estimate  of 
Marillac,  583 

Claudia,  wife  of  Henry  of  Nassau, 
618 

Clave,  de,  minister  at  Orleans, 

etc.,  45 

Clavier,  Prof.  H.,  works  on  Calvin, 
534,  667 

Clay,  Charles  Travis,  F.S.A.,  elected 
Fellow,  369 

Clayton,  Sir  Robert,  407  footnote,  415 
Cleaton  family,  query,  365 
Clearwater,  William  M.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent Huguenot  Soc.  of  America, 
at  50  th  anniversary  dinner, 
speech,  211,  220,  222,  224-226 
Clemans,  Robert,  305 
Clemaron,  Mrs,  558 
Clemence  family,  query,  672 
Clemenceau,  Jacques,  minister  at  Poi- 
tiers, 45 

Clemenger,  A.  N.,  elected  Fellow,  547 

Clement, , minister  at  Angers,  44 

Clermont,  Arnaud  de.  Seigneur  de 
Cleves,  and  wife  Guillemette 
(Rambaut),  130,  131 

— Gabriel  de,  136 

Cleve  (co.  Glos.),  rector.  See  Park- 
hurst,  John. 

Cleveland  Public  Library,  Ohio, 
U.S.A.,  elected  Subscribing 
Library,  3 

Cleves,  Seigneur  de.  See  Clermont, 
Arnaud  de. 

— Franyois  de.  See  Nevers,  Due  de. 
Cleves  (Prussia),  55 

Cleyne,  Martin  van.  See  Micronius, 
Martin. 

Cliffe.  See  Clough. 

Climson,  Roger,  422,  426 
Clingaud,  Thomas,  305 
Clonmel  (co.  Tipperary),  543 
Cloudesley,  Paul,  409,  410 
Clough,  Anne.  See  Garrick,  Peter. 

— (Cliffe,  de  Cliffe)  family,  enquiry, 

544 

Cloux,  Peter  de,  409 
Coats  of  arms.  See  Armorial  bear- 
ings. 

Cobham  (co.  Surrey),  252 
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Coblentz  (Germany),  51 
Cockall,  William,  422,  426 
Cockin  (later  Crosland),  John,  305 
Cockraft,  Henry,  643,  649 
Codling,  Sir  William  Richard,  C.B., 
C.V.O.,  C.B.E.,  elected  Fellow, 
182 ; elected  on  Council,  371, 
549 

Coggeshall  (Coxell)  (co.  Essex),  245, 
309 

Cogne  (Holland),  511 
Col  du  Minuit  (Dauphine),  commemo- 
ration of  Vaudois,  669 
Colas,  Rene,  minister  at  Preuilly,  45 
Colbert,  Jean  Baptiste,  Minister  of 
Finance,  402 ; taxation  of  coats 
of  arms,  486  ; establishment  of 
office  of  Intendant,  583 

— family,  13 

Colchester  (co.  Essex),  place  of  refuge 
for  Dutch  Protestants,  71  ; visit 
of  Huguenot  Society  to,  205 ; 
Huguenot  M.P.,  245,  323 ; Hug- 
uenot family  name,  365 
Cole,  William,  70,  643  ; summary  of 
his  life,  616-617  ; collaboration 
in  Geneva  Bible,  616 

Coleman, , theologian,  500 

Coleno,  Isaac,  305 
Colequinte,  Colequite.  See  Colquit. 
Colet,  John,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  442, 
430,  444  and  footnote  ; influence 
on  Erasmus,  431,  432 ; urges 
Erasmus  to  remain  in  England, 
433,  434 

Coligny,  Gaspard  de.  Admiral  of 
France,  591,  615  ; book  of  Hours, 
at  Calvin  exhibition,  354 ; scheme 
for  colonisation  of  America,  588  ; 
renunciations  as  a Huguenot, 
592  ; his  daily  life,  593  ; founda- 
tion of  college  at  Chatillon,  594 ; 

— Gaspard  de.  Marshal  de  Chatillon, 

359 

— Louise  de  (later  Teligny),  wife  of 

William  the  Silent,  470,  471,  663 
Colinaux,  David,  and  wife  Marie 
(Wanley),  332 

College  de  France  (College  de  Trois 
Langues),  356,  358 

College  of  Physicians,  by  W.  Munk, 
490 

Colleton,  Sir  John,  321 
Colley  family,  query,  365 
Collier,  Jeremy,  attack  on  the  t atre, 
606 

— Peter,  425 

Collins,  Henry,  412  footnote 

— Sir  William  Job,  K.C.V.O.,  M.D., 

F.R.C.S.,  191,  213,  527  ; elected 


Vice-President,  4,  183,  371,  549  ; 
at  50th  anniversary  dinner, 
speech,  210,  226-228,  229 
Collogny,  Mark  Anthony  de,  306 
Collombieres  (Basse  Bretagne),  mini- 
ster at,  45 

Colloquy,  Haut  Languedoc,  1750,  288 
Collot  d’Escury,  Andre,  and  wife 
Marguerite  (de  la  Primaudaye), 
340,  341 

— Daniel,  341 

— family,  property  and  arms,  341 
Colmar  (Alsace),  bicentenary  of  Con- 
rad Pfeffel,  669 

Cologne,  Huguenots  in,  241  ; printing 
of  English  New  Testament  at, 
444 

Cologny  (nr.  Geneva),  510,  511,  512 

Colombe,  Rev.  , sermon  at 

French  Hospital,  31 
Colpoys  family,  enquiry,  542 
Colquit  (Colequinte,  Colequite,  Cole- 
quitt),  John,  305 

— Nicholas,  305 

— Richard,  305 
Colson,  Rev.  John,  603 
Comarque,  Rev.  David,  542 

— Jean  de,  and  wife  Isabeau  (de 

Bories),  enquiry,  542 
Comelin,  Martin,  275 
Comite  genevois  de  Jubile  de  la  Re- 
forme, issue  of  Calvin  antholo- 
gies, 533 

Comite  protestant  des  amities  fran- 
Qaises  d Vetranger,  534 
Commission  de  Fhistoire  et  de  la 
Bibliotheque  des  Eglises  Wal- 
lonnes,  666  ; foundation,  215  ; 
honour  to  Miss  Minet,  362 
Commission  for  the  Relief  of  Poor 
Proselytes,  list  of  documents  in 
archives  of  S.P.C.K.,  376-377; 
sources  of  information  on,  377  ; 
establishment  and  personnel,  380, 
381,  556 ; standing  orders  for 
procedure,  380-381  ; meetings, 
regulations  for,  381-382 ; new 
members,  election,  382  ; volun- 
tary contributions,  382  ; relations 
with  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  Bishop  of  London,  382 ; 
election  of  Treasurer  and  Secre- 
tary, 383;  sub-committee,  duties, 
and  first  meetings,  382,  383- 
384 ; attacks  by  Malard  and 
Dubourdieu’s  defence,  386-387, 
560,  564 ; abstract  of  first  year’s 
work  issued,  387 ; account  in 
Stow’s  Survey  of  London,  387— 
388  ; annual  dinners,  387,  391  ; 
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accounts,  extracts  from,  387, 
393-394 ; statistics  and  accounts 
for  first  year,  388  ; loans  to  meet 
failure  of  funds,  388-389 ; meet- 
ing places,  389,  391  ; revision  of 
rules,  1722  and  1724,  389-390; 
scheme  to  extend  scope  to  Jews, 
389 ; meetings  reduced,  390  ; 
subscriptions,  method  of  collect- 
ing, 390 ; grant  from  Royal 
Bounty,  irregular  payment,  390- 
391,394;  new  Commission,  1728, 
391 ; account  of  conditions  in 
1728,  391-392;  abolition,  392, 
564 ; MS,  book  at  French 
Hospital,  392 ; individual  sub- 
scribers, 394 ; Malard’s  charges 
against,  560-561,  564;  see  also 
Proselytes, 

Commissioner  for  Navy,  IBiguenot 
office  holder,  309 

Communion  plate,  bequest  to  French 
Hospital,  28 

Communion  service,  attacks  on 
Anglican  rite  at  Frankfort,  639 
Compagnie  du  Saint  Sacrament  de 
I’Autel,  294 

Comparet,  J,  A,,  notary,  512 
Compigne  (Montmorency)  family, 
query,  672 

Complin,  Edward,  305 
Compton,  Henry,  Bishop  of  London, 
541 

— Spencer,  541 
Comtat,  province,  135 
‘ Comte,’  meaning,  477 
Comte,  Louis,  minister  at  St.  Etienne, 
Life  issued,  537 

Conant,  Devonshire  family  name,  164 
Concinges,  Marquis  de,  496 
Conde,  Louis  I de  Bourbon,  Prince  de, 
459,  615 

Confession  of  my  faith,  by  John 
Hooper,  91 

Confessions  of  faith,  of  Strangers’ 
Church,  London,  270 ; of  La 
Rochelle  and  Pays-Bas,  new 
issue,  533 

Congregational  Historical  Society, 
Transactions,  490 
Conjuett,  James,  305 
Connoisseur  journal,  538 
Conrart,  Valentin,  Secretary  to  Aca- 
demic Fran9aise,  relations  with 
Bouhereau,  47 ; treatment  by 
Academie  Frangaise,  534-535 ; 
dedication  of  plaque  to,  668 
Conseil,  Marie.  See  La  Fuye,  Jean 
de. 

‘ Conseiller  du  Roy,’  meaning,  482 


Consolations  de  Vdme  fidele  contre  les 
frayeurs  de  la  mort,  by  Drelin- 
court,  127-128 

Constantine,  Emperor,  policy  regard- 
ing Church  and  State,  499 
Convents,  importance  in  social  life, 
459-460 

Conynk,  Charles  de  (Regius),  minister 
of  Austin  Friars,  275 
Cooke,  Anne,  625 

— Sir  Anthony,  in  exile  in  Stras- 

bourg, 70,  72,  74,  117,  617,  624; 
return  to  England,  97  ; career  as 
tutor  to  Edward  VI,  624,  625  ; 
his  daughters’  education,  625 ; 
character,  625-626 

— Catherine,  625 

— Elizabeth,  625 

— Mildred,  625 

Cooper,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Lincoln, 
103 

Cop,  Nicholas,  35,  356 
Copenhagen,  French  refugees  at,  42 
Copia  V erborum  et  Rerum,  by  Erasmus, 
444 

Coppet  family,  43 
Coquett,  Abraham,  422,  426 
Coralli.  See  Corelli. 

Corbin,  George,  305 
Corchevire,  Elias,  305 
Cordell,  James,  305 
Corderoy,  Thomas,  305 
Corelli,  Antonio,  and  wife  Maria 
(Tissier),  366 

— (Corral),  Thomas,  366 

Cork,  Bishop  of.  See  Downes,  Dive. 
Cork  (co.  Cork),  Huguenots  in  town 
and  neighbourhood,  299,  526, 
543  ; Holy  Trinity  church,  min- 
ister, 343  ; St.  Nicholas  church, 
343,  344 ; White’s  Quay,  343 ; 
book  on  records,  346 
Cornelli,  Mrs.  Margaret,  344 
Cornish,  Mrs.  E.  C.  M.,  elected  Fellow, 
547 

Cornuel,  Jeanne,  324 
Cornwall,  Elizabeth  Eleanor.  See 
Thelusson,  Peter  Isaac. 

— John,  Director  of  Bank  of  England, 

247 

Cornwall,  county.  Huguenot  settlers, 
177,  365,  672 

Cornwell,  John,  weaver,  422,  426 
Corollarium,  by  Du  Moulin,  501 
Coroner,  John,  422,  426 
Corral.  See  Corelli. 

Cortes  (Corteiz,  Cortez),  Jacques,  and 
wife  Lucrece  (Vielzeuf),  288 

— Pierre,  the  uncle,  commemorated 

at  Vialas,  167,  168  ; his  life,  288, 
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289 ; biography,  by  C.  Bost, 
536 

Cortes,  Pierre,  the  nephew  (dit  Carriere 
or  Degarnaries),  attestation  ac- 
quired for  library,  287 ; sum- 
mary of  his  life,  288 
Cosa,  John,  305 
Cossant,  Samuel,  305 
Cossar,  James,  422,  426 
Cossart,  John  Isaac,  305 

— Samuel,  305 
Cosset,  Simon,  305 
Cotelle,  John  Peter,  305 
Cottenham  (co.  Cambs.),  318 
Cottesback,  nr.  Lutterworth  (co. 

Leics.),  542 

Cottiby,  Martha.  See  Gaultier, 
James. 

Cottieres,  Mathieu,  minister  at  Tours, 
45 

Coty,  family  name,  1 64 
Cougnee,  Le  Vasseur  de.  See  Le 
Vasseur  de  Cougnee. 

Couhe  (dep.  Vienne),  575 
Coullette,  Isaac,  422,  426 
Coulogne  (nr.  Calais),  665 
Coulonges  - les  - Royaux  (dep  Deux 
Sevres),  45 

Couppe,  Daniel,  minister,  and  wife 
PranQoise  (Doucher),  44,  45 
‘ Cour  de  Cassation.’  See  Cour  des 
Conseils  du  Roy. 

‘ Cour  des  comptes,’  481 
‘ Cour  des  Conseils  du  Roy,’  meaning, 
482 

Courage,  Lt.-Col.  M.  R.  F.,  elected 
Fellow,  547 

Courbozier,  John,  412  footnote,  413, 
414 

Courdil,  David,  minister  at  Saumur, 
45 

Court,  Antoine,  167  ; ordination  by 
P.  Cortes,  288  ; estimate  by  M. 
Pin,  659 

Courtauld,  Samuel  Augustine,  191, 
207  ; elected  Vice-President,  4, 
183,  371,  549 ; at  50th  anni- 
versary dinner,  speech,  210,  233 
Courtenay  family,  arms,  340 
Courtenay-Blenau,  Prince  de,  and 

wife (de  la  Barre),  338 

Cousin,  Jean,  minister  at  Thread- 
needle  Street,  81 
Coutelle,  Nicolas,  422,  426 
Coutras,  Jehan  de,  130 

— Margarite.  See  Rambaut,  Jehan 

(3). 

Couvelle,  Michael,  422,  426 
Coventry,  Bishop  of.  See  Bentham, 
Thomas ; Overton,  William. 


Coventry,  (co.  Warwick),  associations 
with  prominent  reformers,  645 
Coverdale,  Miles,  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
629  ; exile  in  Germany  Denmark, 
and  Switzerland,  73,  85,  86,  87, 
90,  653  ; appointments  at  Court, 
85  ; marriage  to  Elizabeth  Mach- 
eson,  85  ; birth  and  education, 
85,  87  ; his  English  version  of  the 
Bible,  85,  87,  88,  89  ; relations 
with  Thomas  Cromwell,  85,  88, 
89 ; position  in  vestment  con- 
troversy, 86 ; ministry  at  St. 
Magnus,  London,  86 ; return 
from  exile,  86,  87 ; imprisonment 
under  Mary,  86,  87 ; ministry 
at  Exeter,  86,  87 ; King  of 
Denmark’s  help  to,  86,  87 ; death 
and  burial,  86-87  ; evidence  for 
visit  to  Strasbourg,  87 ; pseu- 
donym abroad,  87  ; letters  to  re- 
formers quoted,  87-88,  90 ; 

character,  various  accounts,  87, 
89-90 ; superintendence  of  Great 
Bible  and  Cranmer’s  Bible,  89  ; 
his  version  of  Psalms,  89 ; his 
patrons  among  bishops,  89 ; work 
on  English  version  of  Erasmus’s 
Paraphrases,  446,  447 ; debt  to 
Erasmus,  449  ; share  in  prepara- 
tion of  Geneva  Bible,  616 
Cowell,  Henry  John,  English  Protes- 
tant Refugees  in  Strasbourg,  by, 
6,  69-120  ; on  G.  Borrow,  172  ; 
addresses  delivered  by,  299,  524 ; 
Edict  of  Nantes  and  afterwards,  by, 
review,  299,  531-533  ; Erasmus's 
Personal  and  Literary  Associations 
with  England,  by,  370,  372, 

428-455  ; Sixteenth-century  Eng- 
lish-speaking refugee  churches  at 
Strasbourg,  Basle,  Zurich,  Aarau, 
Wesel  and  Emden,  by,  612-655 
Cowner,  John,  426 
Cox,  John,  418,  419 
— Richard,  Bishop  of  Ely,  etc.,  76, 
97,  118;  in  exile  at  Strasbourg, 
73,  112  ; decision  on  vestment 
controversy,  75-76 ; appeal  to 
Queen  to  marry,  79,  112;  birth, 
and  summary  of  posts  held  by, 
111  ; imprisonment  under  Mary 
I,  111  ; work  on  Bishops’  Bible 
and  Prayer  Book,  111;  at 
Frankfort,  contest  with  Knox 
on  Prayer  Book,  112;  return  to 
England,  112;  contests  with 
Queen  Elizabeth,  loss  of  lands, 
112-113;  death,  113;  marriages. 
Queen’s  hostility,  113-114; 
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character,  portraits  and  epitaph, 
114;  Edward  Vi’s  description  of, 
626 

Coxe,  Mrs.,  53 

— Thomas,  embassy  to  Switzerland, 

49,  50-55 ; instructions  from 
William  III,  50 ; journey  to 
Switzerland,  50-52 ; in  Zurich, 

52- 53  ; in  Berne,  fetes  described, 

53- 55 

— Dr.  Thomas,  benefactor  of  L.  du 

Moulin,  489,  497,  502,  509 
Grafton,  Thomas,  72 
Craigavon,  Lord  and  Lady,  522 
Crampe,  Dr.  Theodore,  Die  Flan- 
drische  Familie  Crampe,  Teil  II, 
by,  review,  663 

Cranmer,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  89,  111,  653  ; refusal 
to  flee  from  Marian  persecutions, 
70 ; relations  with  foreign  re- 
formers, 88,  267,  275  ; relations 
with  Hooper,  91-92 ; relations 
with  Ponet,  94,  95  ; letter  invit- 
ing foreign  reformers  and  re- 
sponse, 263-264  ; appealed  to  by 
refugees  for  church,  264  ; sup- 
ports claims  of  foreign  Protes- 
tants, 265,  267,  268,  275 ; work 
upon  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
638  ; book  on  the  Sacrament,  654 
Grassy  (Switzerland),  595 
Crawley  (co.  Hants.),  rector,  651 
Crecy,  John,  305 
Creeck,  Edward,  422,  426 
Creed,  Explication  of  the  Apostles' 
Creed,  by  Erasmus,  443 
Crespel,  Sebastian,  518 
Crespigny,  de.  See  Champion  de 
Crespigny. 

Crespin,  Jean.  See  Actes  des  Martyrs. 

— Paul,  work  at  exhibition  of 

Huguenot  silver,  174 
Cretee  (Crittee),  Francis,  305 

— John,  sen.,  305 

— John,  jun.,  305 

— John  Peter,  305 

— Paul,  305 
Greuze,  Francis,  518 

— John, 518 
Crez,  John  de,  518 

Crichton  Bros.,  goldsmiths,  exhibition 
of  Huguenot  silver  arranged  by, 
173-174,  516 
Crick,  Joseph,  305 
Critica  sacra,  by  Louis  Cappel,  295 
Crittee.  See  Cretee 
Croley  (Crowley),  Ambrose,  325 
CVomwell,  Oliver,  protest  against 
persecutions  in  Piedmont,  134 ; 


spiritual  affinity  with  Coligny, 
592 

— Thomas,  relations  with  Coverdale, 
85,  88,  89  ; defends  John  Bale, 
108,  109 

Cronje  family,  217 
Crosland,  John.  See  Cockin,  John. 
Cross  and  Jackson,  printers,  208 
Cross  of  St.  Louis  as  qualification  for 
noblesse  militaire,  481 
Crouch,  Thomas,  425 
Cruelties  at  Montauban,  publication  in 
London,  127 

Cruse,  Mrs.  Augusta  Alice  Louise, 
elected  Fellow,  183 
Ctematius,  Giles,  270 
Cubbet,  Alexander,  422,  426 
j Cuer,  John,  enquiry,  544 
Culemberg,  Comtesse  de,  465 
Culvenet,  Peter,  305 
Culverine,  Philip,  305 
Culvert,  George,  422,  426 

Cuncy, de,  silversmith,  518 

Cunningham,  Robert  Newton,  Peter 
Anthony  Motteux,  by,  156-157 
Cupiss,  Philip,  305 

Curchod,  Susanne.  See  Neckar, 
James. 

Curragh  (Ireland)  race-course,  64 
Cusack,  James,  305 
Cuvelier,  Simon,  422,  426 
Cyronaeus,  Dr.  Paulus  Crocus,  145 


Daille,  Jean,  minister  at  Saumur 
and  Paris,  45  ; views  on  royal 
authority,  126  ; summary  of  life, 
122 ; at  Loudun  Synod,  124 ; 
Lively  Picture,  by,  491 
DaiUon,  Benjamin  de,  170,  570 
Dalbiac  (d’Albiac,  Dalbyac),  minister 
at  Zurich,  52 

— Sipian  or  Tiprian,  422,  426  and 
footnote 

Dalbyking,  Edward,  422,  426 
Dallas,  William,  305 
Dalmahoy,  Alexander,  305 
Daly,  John,  422,  426 
Damaske,  James,  305 
Dam  brine,  Joseph,  306 
Dan,  Catherine.  See  La  Primaudaye, 
Eleazar  de  (4). 

Dancing,  Huguenot  opposition,  598 

Dansay, , of  La  Roche,  577 

Dansy,  John,  422,  426 

Dantzig  (Prussia),  277 

Darassus,  Jean,  minister  in  Dublin,  149 

Dardenne,  Peter,  518 

Dare  family,  query,  178 

Dargent,  James,  417,  422,  426 
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Darlon,  Thomas,  306 
Dartford  (co.  Kent),  minister.  See 
Turner,  Richard. 

Dartigue,  Charles,  doctor’s  thesis  on 
Jeanne  d’Albret,  358  ; lecture  on 
La  Bastide  and  Angles,  668 
Daubuz,  Theophilus,  306 
Daulnis.  See  Aulnis  d’. 

Dauphine,  province  of,  character  of  ! 
Protestantism,  38  ; Histoire  des 
Protestants  du  Dauphine,  by  E. 
Arnaud,  quoted,  171  ; as  place 
of  origin,  581  ; minister  in,  see 
Delaplanche,  Thomas. 

Davehel,  Lewis,  422,  426 
David,  King  of  Scotland,  129 
David,  John  James,  419 
Davies,  Tom,  Life  of  Garrick,  by,  601 

— William,  26 

Davis,  Frank,  on  Charles  V,  262  ; on 
Speaker’s  coach,  363 

— Kenneth  Randall,  elected  Fellow, 

548 

— Mrs.  W.  A.,  elected  Fellow,  369 
Davy,  Lieut. -Col.  Robert  Maturin 

Manning,  elected  Fellow,  182 
Dawson,  Ephraim,  347 
Day,  John,  printer,  633 

— Robert,  F.S.A.,  290 

Daynty, , merchant  tailor,  336 

De.  For  names  with  this  prefix  see 
also  under  following  word  and 
under  Des. 

Deal,  Muster  Master  at,  322 
Deane,  Francis,  422,  426 
Debary,  Peter,  518 
Debaufre,  Richard,  518 

— family,  297 
Debey,  John,  422,  426 
Debilly,  Peter,  412  footnote 

— and  Montbrun,  Messrs.,  424 
Deboies  or  Duboies,  James,  306 
Debout  les  Morts  ! by  B.  Mestronardi, 

review,  662-663 

Decaine  or  Dekaine,  Edward,  306 ; 

see  also  Caine. 

Decaux,  David,  306 
Decorce,  Marie,  45 

Decury, , goldsmith,  518 

Deduxvilliers,  Abraham,  306 
De  Faye,  William  Eugene,  elected  on 
Council,  4,  183,  371 
Defence  for  Mariage  of  Priestes,  by 
John  Ponet,  95 

Defence  of  the  Apology  of  the  Church  of 
England,  by  J.  Jewel,  636 
Deffee,  Charles  Frederick,  elected 
Fellow,  548 

Defoe,  Daniel,  Apparition  of  Mrs. 
Veal,  by,  128 


Deframaux,  Peter,  422,  426 
Degarnaries.  See  Cortes,  Pierre,  the 
. nephew. 

Degulhon,  , member  French 

Committee  of  Royal  Bounty,  381, 
384,  390,  394,  557,  558  ; arrested 
on  charge  by  Malard,  386-387, 
561  ; arranges  funerals  of  Prose- 
lytes, 387 ; Treasurer  of  Com- 
mission for  Relief  of  Proselytes, 
390  ; charges  against,  by  Malard, 
559,  560-561,  565 ; abused  by 
Dubourdieu,  559,  563-564 
De  Guyon,  R.  W.  D.,  elected  Fellow, 
369  ; elected  Hon.  Auditor,  548, 
551  ; see  also  Guyon. 

De  Imperio  summarum  potestatum  in 
sacris,  by  H.  Grotius,  498 
Dejean,  Jean.  See  Sicard,  Jean. 

— Marguerite,  of  Marchprime.  See 
_Rambaut,  Fran9ois  (2). 

— Mrs.  Louisa,  344 

Delaborde, , historian,  166 

Delacomb,  John,  422,  426 
Delacourt,  J.,  518 

De  Lafontaine,  H.  C.,  elected  Fellow, 
369.  See  also  La  Fontaine. 
Delaforce,  Duchess.  See  La  Force. 

— John,  306,  518 
Delahaize,  Moses,  246 

— Philip,  legacy  to  French  Hospital, 

27  ; Director  of  Bank  of  England, 
246 

Delamaine, , goldsmith,  518 

De  la  Mare,  Walter,  elected  Fellow, 
548 

De  la  Motte,  Lieut. -Col.  Reginald 
Barker,  elected  Fellow,  182;  see 
also  La  Motte,  de. 

Delander,  Nathaniel,  306 
Delany,  \\Tlliam,  306 
Delapierre,  Elizabeth.  See  Siordet, 
Nicolas. 

— Maurice,  511 

Delaplanche,  Abraham,  and  wife 
Marie  (Reverchon),  510 

— Gabrielle.  See  Siordet,  Frangois. 

— Thomas,  minister,  510 
De  la  Rue  family,  11 
Delastre,  Antoine,  422,  426 
Delaune.  See  Deloene. 

Del  Court,  Capt.  S.  F.  W.  M.,  elected 
Fellow,  369  ; La  famille  del  Court 
van  Krimpen,  presented  by,  662 
Delegal  (Deligul),  C.,  306 

— Charles,  306 

Delerpiniere,  Daniel,  minister,  45 
Delessert,  Benjamin,  centenary  stamp, 
537 

Deleydefour,  Jean,  511 
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Deleydefour,  Matthieu,  and  wife  , 
Susanne  (Siordet),  511 
Delfosse,  Isaac,  422,  426 
Delft  (Holland),  465  ; Sion  College, 
Erasmus  at,  428 ; murder  of 
William  the  Silent  at,  470 

Deligny, , jeweller,  518 

Deligul.  See,  Delegal. 

Dellawall,  Thomas,  306 
Deller,  Jean,  56 
Delme,  Peter  (1),  243 

— Sir  Peter  (2),  and  wives  Ann 

(Macham)  and  Mary  (Fawkener), 
243 

— Sir  Philip,  245 

— Philippe,  minister  at  Canterbury, 

243 

— Samuel,  243 

— family,  connection  with  Denews, 

243,  245 

Deloene  (Delaune),  Peter,  minister  at 
Austin  Friars,  letter  to  a Lasco, 
277  ; return  from  exile,  278 

— Walter,  minister  of  Strangers’ 

church,  277  ; appointment,  266  ; 
possible  portrait,  267  ; lectures 
in  Latin,  272 
Delon,  Henry,  422,  426 
Delphe,  Isaac,  340 
Delwar,  Jonathan,  306 
Demedis,  Dr.,  of  French  Hospital,  23 
Dence,  Mrs.  Ethel  M.,  elected  Fellow, 
181 

Dencer  family,  query,  366 
Deneau,  James,  query,  672 

— Mary,  query,  672 

Denew  (de  Noued),  James  (1),  and 
wife  Mary  (Maurois),  241 

— James  (2),  original  Director  of 

Bank  of  England,  239,  241,  243, 
245  ; his  wife  Marie  de  Fillers, 
241,  243 

— Nathaniel,  241 

— family,  connexion  with  Delmes, 

243,  245 

Denis,  E.,  estimate  of  Huguenots,  295 

— Frederick.  422,  426 
Denize,  Claudius,  419 
Dennee,  Charles,  306 

Depew,  Chauncey,  on  Huguenot 
character,  227 

Deprez, , minister  at  Saumur,  45 

Deptford  (co.  Kent),  322 
Derby,  James  Stanley,  Earl  of,  and  wife 
Charlotte  (de  la  Tremouille),  467 
Derniers  efforts  de  Vinnocence  affligee, 
by  Jurieu,  572,  574,  577 
Derousiere,  Charles,  518 
Des  Adrets,  Fran9ois  de  Beaumont, 
Baron,  135 


Desantunne.  See  Santhune  de. 
Desbarres,  Wallet,  query,  364 
Desbois,  Ernest,  elected  Fellow,  548 
Des  Bouveries,  Sir  Edward,  and  wife 
Anne  (de  la  Forterie),  243 

— Laurens,  243 

— Sir  William,  summary  of  life,  243 

— (Bouverie  and  Pleydell-Bouverie) 

family,  202.  See  also  under 
Radnor. 

Des  Cheusses.  See  Henry  Jacques. 
Descodin,  Nicolas,  422,  426 
Deseme,  John,  412  footnote 
Deseyne,  John,  424,  425 
Desert,  Church  of.  See  Church  of  the 
Desert. 

Des  Gallars,  Nicolas,  minister  at 
Threadneedle  Street,  reception  by 
Grindel,  79,  280 ; appointment, 
279  ; correspondence  with  Calvin 
on  French  church,  280-281 
Des  Granges,  Peter,  query,  672 
Des  Hattes,  Marie,  marriage,  340 ; 

arms  and  death,  341 
Deslandes,  Joseph,  38 

— Philippe,  38 
Desman,  Peter,  422,  426 
Desmarais,  French  place  name,  529 
Desmaretts  (Desmarett),  Capt.,  306 

— (Desmart),  Isaac,  306 

— (Desmart),  John,  306 

Des  Martinieres.  See  La  Martiniere, 
de. 

Desmier,  Alexandre,  Seignieur  d’Ol- 
breuze,  474  and  ped.,  475 

— (d’Olbreuze),  Eleonore,  475  ped. 
Desormeaux,  John,  306 

— family,  11 

De  Soyres,  Rev.  John,  first  Hon. 
Secretary,  195,  199 

Des  Paliniere,  , Catholic,  of  La 

Flosselliere,  256 

Despard,  Capt.  Herbert  John,  C.B.E., 
D.L.,  elected  Fellow,  181 
Desplanches,  Catherine,  22 
Desplancke,  John,  422,  426 

Des  Portes,  , minister  at 

Bourneau,  45 

Des  Reaux.  See  Tallemant. 

Dethicke,  Sir  John,  306 
Detresard,  Joseph,  518 
Dettingen,  battle  of,  252,  253 
Deutand,  David,  512 

— Louis,  and  wife  Marguerite  (Sior- 

det), 512 

Deutsche  Hugenott,  Der,  journal,  666 
Deutsche  Hugenotten  Verein,  request 
for  article  on  English  Huguenot 
institutions,  7 ; contents  of  its 
Journal  for  May,  1937,  666 
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Deutz,  F.  0.,  account  of  Sir  J.  de 
Villiers,  162-163 

Deux  compagnons  d^infortune : 
Jeremie  Dupuy  et  Jean  Masarene, 
by  G.  Tournier,  360 
Deventer  (Holland),  428 
Devereux,  family  name,  164 
De  Villiers,  Sir  John  Abraham  Jacob, 
obituary  pamphlet  presented  to 
Library,  7 ; summary  of  career, 
162-163  ; chief  publications,  163 
— family,  217 
Devis,  H.,  306 

Devoluy,  Pierre  {pseud,  of  Col. 
Gros-Long),  commemorations  at 
Chatillon,  167 

Devonshire,  Wihiam  Cavendish,  1st 
Duke  of,  65 

Devonshire,  county,  French  family 
names,  164,  543 
De  Wet,  family  name,  217 
Dewitind,  Simon,  306 
Dewy,  Thomas,  412  footnote,  425 
Dez,  Prof.  Pierre,  speaker  at  meetings 
of  Soc.  de  I’hist.  du  Protestant- 
isme  Fraii9ais,  169,  356  ; Histoire 
de  Veglise  reformee  du  Poitou,  de 
Lievre,  new  edition  by,  669 
Diarium  Marhachii,  78 
Diary  of  Elie  Bouhereau,  by  Elsie 
Johnston,  3,  6,  46-68 
Dibdin,  Sir  Robert  William,  death 
and  obituary,  5,  11-12 
Dickinson,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  of  Pains- 
wick,  elected  Fellow,  182 

Dickson, , silk  smuggler,  425 

Dicrowe,  Benjamin,  306 
Diderot,  Denis,  admiration  for 
Garrick,  604 

Didier,  Anthony,  412  footnote 
Die  (Dauphine),  511 
Dieppe,  George,  and  wife  Sarah 
(Elderkin),  543 

Dieppe  (dep.  Seine  Inferieure),  Pro- 
testant church  registers,  37  ; 
escape  of  Pain  family  from,  143 
and  footnote  ; as  place  of  origin, 
246,  332  ; minister  at,  501  ; com- 
memoration of  Jean  Ribault  at, 
534,  668 

Dietrich,  Frederic  de,  669 
Dieudonne,  English  form  of  name, 
215 

Dieulefiet,  Paul,  422,  426 
Dieuze  (Lorraine),  plaque  to  Muscullus 
at,  358 

Diffard,  Joseph,  306 
Dihearce,  John  (?  Peter),  silk  smug- 
gler, 412  footnote  ; charged  and 
convicted,  416,  418,  419 ; sure- 


ties, 419  ; see  also  Dulivier  and 
Dihearce,  Messrs. 

Dillenberg  (Nassau),  native  place  of 
WiUiam  the  Silent,  456,  464 ; 
marriage  of  Louise  of  Nassau  at, 
471 

Dirch,  Jean,  and  wife  Susanne 
(Siordet),  511 

— • Pierre,  and  wife  Sellie  (Pieters),  511 
Dirdo,  James,  306 

Directions  how  to  prepare  for  death,  by 
Erasmus,  443 

Discourse  on  Life  and  Death,  by  P.  de 
Mornay,  121 

Disputatio  de  morho  acuto,  by  L.  du 
Moulin,  492 
Dister,  John,  306 
Distins,  John,  306 

Ditchfield,  Mr.,  paper  on  Riou  family, 
11 

Divine  Right,  controversy  during 
"Commonwealth,  125 
Dobee  (Doby),  John,  307 

— Paul,  307 

Dobree,  Bonamy,  and  wife  Caroline 
(Locke),  248 

— John, 248 
— • Samuel,  248 

Doctor  Williams’s  Library,  stock  of 
publications  housed  at,  204 
Dodd,  Capt.  William  Alexander,  316 
Dods,  Dr.  Marcus,  447 
Dolmetsch  family,  musicians,  205 
Dompoint,  Lady,  556 
Domville,  Charles,  307 
Donson,  Peter,  422,  426 
Dordrecht  (Holland),  465 
Dorey,  Peter,  307 

Dorleans,  Louis.  See  Orleans,  Louis  d’. 
Dorp,  Rev.  J.  van,  minister  of  Dutch 
church,  Austin  Friars,  211 
Dorrien,  Matthew,  307 
Dorset,  Earl  of  (Comte  de).  See 
Sackville  (Sacqueville),  Richard. 

— Earls  of,  ownership  of  Liberty  of 

old  Carmelite  monastery,  336 

— Henry  Grey,  Marquis  of.  See 

Suffolk,  Duke  of. 

— Fran9oise,  Countess  of,  40 
Dorset,  county,  Huguenot  settlers, 

178 

Dort,  Synod  of.  See  under  Synods. 
Douce,  Francis,  307 
Doucher,  Fran9oise.  See  Couppe,  Rev. 
Daniel. 

Doulbiere,  John,  422,  426 
Doule  family,  43 
Doumergue,  Dean,  536 

— Dr.  ^bert.  Nos  Garrigues  et  les 

Assemblies  du  Desert,  by,  536 
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Doumergue,  Emile,  obituary,  667 ; 
Iconographie  Calvinienne,  by,  667 

— President  Gaston,  166 

— Paul,  536 

Doux-Saint,  Peter  James,  529 
Dover,  charges  against  Bale  at,  110; 
refugees  from  Guines  at,  160 ; 
silk  smuggling,  416 
Dowden,  Edward,  on  Bunyan,  589- 
590 

— Robert,  and  wife  Emma  Sophia 

(Jolly),  349 

Dowell,  Lieut.  H.  E.,  235 
Down,  Bishop  of.  See  Reeves, 
William. 

Downes, , merchant  tailor,  336 

— Dive,  Bishop  of  Cork,  328 
Doyle,  Conan,  quoted,  260 

Doyley  (later  Doyle),  Lawrence,  sen., 
307 

— Lawrence,  jun.,  307 
Doyly,  Charles,  307 
Dragonnades,  letters  describing  cruel- 
ties in  Poitou,  256-258  ; scarcity 
following,  256 ; attitude  of 
government,  583 

Drelincourt,  Charles,  minister  at 
Charenton,  history  of  his  Consola- 
tions . . . contra  ...  la  mort,  127- 
128  ; reply  to  Gondrin,  573 
Dressens,  Andrew,  307 
Dreux,  Symond,  307 
Drinkwater,  family  name,  French 
origin,  215 

Drogheda  (co.  Louth),  Joly  family  in, 
351 

‘ Droit  d’aubaine,’  479 
Dromore,  Bishop  of.  See  Reeves, 
William ; Stearne,  John. 

Drouet,  Jeanne.  See  Rambaut, 
Pierre  (2). 

Dryander  (Enzinas,  Duchesne),  Fran- 
cis, invitation  by  Cranmer  and 
appointment  at  Cambridge,  263  ; 
on  Strangers’  Church,  letter,  265  ; 
Spanish  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  443 

Dryden,  John,  on  P.  A.  Motteux, 
156 

Du  Bartas,  Guillaume  de  Salluste, 
Sieur,  commemoration  of,  534 
Dubeck,  Isaac,  307 
Dubisson,  F.,  307 

Dublin,  Bride  Street  French  church. 
See  below  Lucy  Lane  chapel. 

— Conformist  French  churches.  See 

below  St.  Mary’s  and  St. 
Patrick’s. 

— description,  time  of  E.  Bouhereau, 

62-63 


Dublin,  French  congregations  in,  299. 
See  below  Lucy  Lane  chapel,  St. 
Mary’s,  St.  Patrick’s  French 
Church,  and  United  French 
Churches. 

— Huguenot  Society’s  visit,  205 

— Ligonier  at,  251 

— Lucy  Lane  chapel,  343 ; account 

book  presented  to  library,  his- 
tory, 7,  149  ; first  building,  149  ; 
congregation  described,  149,  150  ; 
ministers,  149,  150  ; proposants 
supported,  150  ; book  on  clergy, 
346 

— Marsh’s  Library,  Bouhereau’s  MSS. 

in,  46,  566,  569  ; Bouhereau’s 
appointment  as  librarian,  49  ; 
founding,  64 

— Merrion  Row  burial-ground,  151 

— Nonconformist  French  churches. 

See  above,  Lucy  Lane  chapel. 

— Public  Record  Office,  Huguenot 

documents  destroyed  in,  149 

— refugees  in,  342-346 

— St.  Andrew’s  church,  346 

St.  Bride’s  French  Church.  See  above 
Lucy  Lane  chapel. 

— St.  Mary’s  French  church,  346 ; 

see  also  below  United  French 
churches. 

— St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  63,  67 

— St.  Patrick’s  French  church  (Chapel 

of  St.  Mary  in  Cathedral),  63,  65, 
66,  67,  68,  343,  345 ; see  also 
below  United  French  churches. 

— streets.  Hoy’s  Alley,  63 ; King 

Street,  348  ; Stephen  Street,  63  ; 
York  Street,  63 

— Trinity  College,  Huguenots  at, 

343-345  passim. 

— United  French  churches  {i.e.  St. 

Mary’s  and  St.  Patrick’s),  342- 
346  passim. 

— ministers.  See  Balaguier,  Bar- 

thelemi ; Boibelleau  de  la  Chap- 
elle,  Armand  ; Darassus,  Jean  ; 
Ducasse,  Dean  ; Fleury,  Philip  ; 
Lagacherie,  Joseph  ; La  Roche, 
Charles  de. 

Duboies.  See  Deboies. 

Dubois,  Charles,  331 

— Edward,  307 

— Jean  Louis  Gabriel,  pastor,  and 

wife  Jeanne  Georgette  (Matthey), 
514 

— Louis,  331 

— Raphael.  307 

— Sally  Louise  Susanne.  See  Siordet, 

Frederick  Jaques  Stephen. 

— Samuel,  307 
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Du  Bois  de  Luche, , of  Poitou, 

580 

Duboos,  John,  422,  426 
Du  Bose,  Pierre,  letter  on  Tessereau’s 
Mhnoires,  570 ; letter  to  Tes- 
sereau,  text,  571  ; Life,  by  Le 
Gendre,  574,  582 

Dubourdieu,  John  Armand,  minister, 
abuse  of  de  Gulhon,  559,  563- 
564  ; reply  to  Malard’s  attack  on 
Royal  Bounty,  561-564  ; defence 
of  Commission  for  the  Relief  of 
Proselytes,  564 

— Isaac,  minister,  150 
Dubourg,  James,  422,  426 
Dubrelle  family,  query,  671 

Du  Buisson,  W.  A.,  elected  Fellow, 
182 

Du  Burrey, , jeweller,  518 

Du  Cane  (Ducane,  Du  Quesne),  Mar- 
quis de,  on  Committee  for  Relief 
of  Proselytes,  380,  381,  383,  384 

— Andrew,  518 

— Anne.  See  Santhune,  Samuel  de. 

— (Dukaine  or  Ducavne),  Benjamin, 

307,  324 

— David,  325 

— Sir  Edmund,  R.E.,  work  for  prison 

reform,  323  and  footnote 
Edward,  324  footnote 

— (de  Caen),  Elie,  337 

— Ester,  daughter  of  Elie.  See  HiU, 

Richard. 

— Esther,  daughter  of  Pierre.  See 

Cisner,  Christopher. 

— Jean  (1),  239 

— Jean  (2)  (1597),  and  wife  Judith 

(Millon),  325 

— Jean  (3),  d.  1612,  and  wife,  Sara 

(de  Francqueville),  323,  324 

— Jean  (4),  and  wife  Marguerite 

(Smith),  337 

— Jeanne.  See  Lethieullier,  Sir 

Christopher. 

— Miss  M.  L.,  323  footnote 

— Marie.  See  Houblon,  James. 

— Pierre  (Peter)  (1),  d.  1671,  and 

wife  [Ester]  Maurois,  244-245, 
320,  323,  325,  333,  337 

— Pierre  (Peter)  (2),  and  wife  

Booth,  323 

— Pierre  (Peter)  (3),  d.  1803,  Director 

of  Bank  of  England,  and  wife 
Mary  (Norris),  246 

— Richard,  and  wife  Anne  (Lyde), 

244-245,  246,  307,  323 

— Sara,  337 

— family  of,  323 

Du  Casse,  , minister  at  Salies  de 

Bearn,  45 


Ducasse,  Dean,  minister  of  the  United 
French  Churches,  Dublin,  342, 
343,  345 

Ducellier,  Genon.  See  Siordet, 
Gouin. 

— Pierre,  510 

Ducemetiere, , jeweller,  518 

Du  Charente,  David,  576 
‘ Duchemen,’  meaning  as  applied  to 
refugees,  267 

Duchesne,  Elizabeth.  See  Jolivet, 
Pierre. 

— Francis.  See  Dryander,  Francis. 
Du  Collet,  Seigneur  de.  See  Guibert, 

Marcelin. 

Ducroque,  Lewis,  307 
Ducros,  Louis  C.,  elected  Fellow,  183 
Ducrowy,  Samuel,  422,  426 
Dudley,  Sir  John,  618 
Dudney,  family  name,  French  origin, 
,215 

Dufet,  Marie.  See  Siordet,  Jaques 
Marie. 

Dufort  (Dufour),  John,  423,  426 

— family  name,  424 

Dufour, , of  Royal  Bounty  Com- 

mittee, 394 

— Suzanne.  See  Cahours,  J. 

Dugong,  John,  422,  426 
Dugua,  Olivier,  of  Dublin,  150 

— Pierre,  colonist,  295 

Du  Gueschn,  Tiphaine,  wife  of 
Bertrand,  260 

Duhamel, , goldsmith,  518 

— , , jeweller,  518 

— Jacob,  518 

Duisberg  (Germany),  place  of  refuge 
for  Protestants,  71,  613 
Dujarric,  Arnaud,  and  wife  Marie 
(Rambaut),  138 

Dukaine.  See  Du  Cane,  Benjamin. 
Du  Livier,  Peter,  412  footnote 
Dulivier  and  Dihearce,  Messrs.,  424 
Dumaistre  (Du  Maitre,  Du  Matre,  Du 
Mastre),  John,  member  of  silk 
smuggling  combine,  412  footnote, 
424,  425 ; impeachment  and 
trial,  418,  419  ; sureties,  419 
Dumas,  Mrs.,  235 

— Andre,  535 

— Charles  E.  F.,  M.C.,  elected 

Fellow,  181 

— Frances,  344 ; see  also  Guinebauld 

de  la  Milliere,  Rev.  Alexander. 

— Hugh  Charles  Sowerby,  Judge, 

Deputy-Governor  of  French  Hos- 
pital, elected  on  Council,  4 ; at 
50th  anniversary  dinner,  speech, 
211,  231-233;  at  French  Hos- 
pital garden  party,  235 
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Dumas,  Peter,  344 

Du  Mesnel, , of  Poitou,  580  ; see 

also  Gautier  du  Mesnil-Mole. 

Dumont,  Etienne,  527 

Du  Moulin,  Louis,  career  and  views, 
contradictions,  125-126,  489  ; 

Camden  professor  of  history  at 
Oxford,  125,  490,  491,  493; 
driven  from  Oxford  at  Restora- 
tion, 126  ; death,  uncertainty  of 
date,  127,  493  ; paucity  of  in- 
formation on  his  life,  489,  507 
and  footnote  ; his  pseudonyms, 
490 ; MS.  at  Sritish  Museum, 
490 ; authorities  quoted  by 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography, 
490 ; sketch  of  his  life  and 
character  and  various  estimates, 
490,  491  ; political  sympathies, 
490,  491  ; medical  studies  and 
practice,  490,  492  ; relations  with 
Richard  Baxter,  490-491,  500- 
501,  508,  509  (<see  also  below)  ; 
reply  to  Bishop  HaU’s  book  on 
Episcopacy  (as  Philadelphus), 
491  ; Last  words,  by,  491  ; at 
University  of  Saumur,  492  ; 
naturalization  of,  492  ; relations 
with  Milton,  492  ; Disputatio  de 
morbo  acuto,  by,  492  ; pensions 
and  grants  to  his  father  and  him-  j 
self,  493  ; Patronus  bonae  fidei, 
by,  493  ; imprisonment,  493  ; 
letters  to  Baxter,  description, 
493-494  ; assisted  by  his  brother 
Pierre,  493,  507  ; urges  Baxter 
to  allow  French  translations  of 
his  works,  494,  495-496  ; recep- 
tion of  his  book  against  power  of 
the  Pope,  496  ; views  on  tem- 
poral power  of  the  Church  and 
its  abolition,  496-497,  498-500, 
504—505  ; his  ‘ three  considera- 
tions for  the  Council,’  letter  to 
Baxter,  497  ; theory  of  the  ‘ two 
mysteries,’  498-499 ; defective 
knowledge  of  English,  500,  509  ; 
projected  book  against  Durel, 
501  ; his  tracts,  difficulties  of 
translation,  501-502 ; work  on 
‘ mystery  of  iniquity,’  502  ; No 
plea  for  Rome  but  possession,  by, 
in  English,  502  ; his  difficulty  in 
answering  Antoine  Arnaud,  502  ; 
settlement  of  English  religious 
controversies,  proposals  to  ruin 
hierarchy,  503-504 ; farewell 
letter  to  Baxter,  504  ; Paraenesis, 
by,  492  footnote,  506  footnote, 
507  footnote  ; Jugidum  Causae, 


by,  507  footnote  ; offer  of  post  at 
Heidelberg,  507  footnote  ; failure 
of  his  powers  in  last  years,  507- 
508  ; his  virtues,  508  ; Nouvelles 
lumieres  pour  la  composition  de 
rhistoire  de  Veglise,  by,  509 
footnote ; position  among  English 
religious  factions,  509 ; con- 
nexions with  Holland,  509 
Du  Moulin,  Pierre,  the  elder,  minister 
at  Charenton  and  Orleans,  45,  489, 
490,  491  ; relations  with  James  I, 
125  ; views  on  Saumur  Univer- 
sity, 492  ; pension  transferred  to 
his  son,  493 

— Pierre,  the  younger,  supports 

Divine  Right  of  Kings,  book, 
125,  126  ; promotion  at  Restora- 
tion, 126,  493  ; books  printed  at 
Saumur,  127  ; help  to  his  brother 
Louis,  493,  507  ; letter  of  thanks 
to  Baxter,  506  footnote 
Dumpling  Green  (co.  Norfolk),  172 
Duncan,  Guillonne.  See  Bouhereau, 
J. 

— Marc,  professor  at  Anjou  and 

Saumur,  39 

Duniere  (Lacombe),  Jacques,  278, 
288-289 

Dunkers  Hill  (co.  Devon),  608 
Dunkirk  (Flanders),  siege  of,  335 ; 

as  place  of  origin,  544 
Dunnage,  Rev,  Frank,  elected  Fellow, 
370 

— family,  enquiry,  176 
Dunne,  James,  351 

Du  Noyer,  Madame,  202 
Dunshauglin  (co.  Meath),  65 

Dupan, , minister  at  Gex,  45 

Duperchez  family,  43 
Duplan,  John,  307 

Du  Plateau  d’Ecrose  St.  Dizier, 
Platel.  See  Platel  du  Plateau. 
Duplesis,  Mr.,  335 

Duplessis  - Mornay,  Madame.  See 
Arbaletre,  Charlotte. 
Duplessis-Mornay,  Philippe,  38,  295  ; 
benefactor  of  church  at  Saumur, 
38 ; governorship  of  Saumur, 
and  dismissal,  121,  155  ; educa- 
tion and  literary  works,  121, 
122 ; plans  for  academy  at 
Saumur,  121-122,  156  ; relations 
with  Jean  Daille,  122  ; aims  for 
Protestant  re-union,  122,  126 ; 
persecution  and  death  of,  123  ; 
patronage  of  Buchanan,  124 ; 
share  in  Vindiciae  contra  tyran- 
nos,  155 ; Life,  by  R.  Patry, 
155-156,  285,  355 ; aims  in 
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relation  to  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants, 156 ; Letter  written  by 
a French  Catholicke  Gentleman, 
by,  291-292  ; his  description  of 
Henri  IV,  294  ; recent  lectures 
and  articles  on,  358  ; letter  to, 
from  Pierre  du  Moulin,  492 
Duplessis-Mornay,  Philippe,  un  Hu- 
guenot homme  d'etat,  by  R.  Patry, 
review,  155-156 

Du  Plessis  de  Rambouillet.  See 
Rambouillet  du  Plessis. 

Du  Poncet,  Louise.  See  Ligonier, 
Abel  de. 

Du  Ponchel,  Antoine,  elder  at  Thread- 
needle  Street,  81 
Dupont,  Mathias,  518 

Da  Pre, , and  wife  Anne  (de  la 

Primaudaye),  339 

— Miss.  /SeeLabouchere,  John  Peter. 

— Baptist,  422,  426 

— .James,  weaver,  422,  426 

— Marie,  wife  of  Maurice  de  la 

Primaudaye,  339 

Dupree,  Herbert  Walter,  elected 
Fellow,  181 

— Isaac,  sen.,  307 

— Isaac,  jun.,  307 

— .James,  sen.  of  Artillery  Company, 
- 307 

— James,  jun.  of  Artillery  Company, 

307 

— John,  307 

— William,  307 

— family,  query,  364 
Dupuis  family,  43 

Dupuy, , of  La  Roche,  577 

— Jeremie,  edition  of  Memoirs,  360 
Du  Quesne.  See  Du  Cane. 

Durand,  David  Henry,  minister,  31 

— Marie,  annual  meeting  at  her  house, 

167,  359,  535  ; Life,  by  Benoit 
and  Fabre,  536 

Durant  (Durrant),  Matthew,  307 

— Thomas,  307 

Duras  (dep.  Lot-et- Garonne),  130,  138 
Durel,  Jean,  minister  of  Savoy  and 
Dean  of  Windsor,  relations  with 
L.  du  Moulin,  489,  498  ; Vindica- 
tion of  the  Church  of  England,  by, 
493  ; Du  Moulin’s  book  against, 
501 

Durfey  (d’Urfey),  Tom,  606-608 
Durham,  Bishop  of.  See  Pilkington, 
James. 

Durham,  Dean  of.  See  Horne, 
Robert ; Whittingham,  William. 
Durham,  associations  with  prominent 
reformers,  634,  643,  645  ; Sher- 
burn  Hospital,  645 


Durham  Universit}^,  library  elected 
Subscribing  Library,  548 
Durisk,  William,  307 
Durisme.  See  Reusme,  de. 

Duroure,  Francis.  Secretary  of  French 
Hospital,  25 
Durousseau,  R.,  518 
Durrant.  See  Durant. 

Du  Soul, , minister  at  Avignon,  45 

— I.,  minister  at  Fontenay-le-Comte, 

45 

— Isaac,  minister  at  Saumur,  45 
Diisseldorf  (Westphalia),  50,  55 
Dutch  East  India  Co.,  161 

Dutch  in  S.  Africa,  by  J.  de  ViUiers,  163 
Dutens,  Peter,  26 
Duters,  Daniel,  minister,  44 
Duthoit  (Duthoite),  Capt.,  307 

— James,  307 

— Peter,  307 

— family,  217 

Duval,  David,  minister,  30 

— John,  518 

— John,  and  Sons,  518 

— Peter,  518 

Du  Vernet  family,  enquiry,  177 

Du  Vidol, , minister  at  Tours,  45 

Du  Vigneau,  Gaspard,  and  wife 
Elizabeth  (de  la  Primaudaye),  339 
Du  Villar  de  St.  Andre,  Seigneur  de. 

See  Montauban,  Simon  de. 
Duvinage,  Abraham,  161 

— Arnould,  160 

— Charles,  160 

— Colart,  159 

— Dr.  Hans,  gift  to  library,  7 ; 

Du  Vinage,  1331-1933,  by,  re- 
view, 159-162 

— Isaac,  161 

— Jacques,  d.  1484,  159 

— Jacques,  refugee,  160 

— Jean  (1),  d.  1524,  159 

— .Jean  (2),  b.  1606,  refugee,  160 

— Jean  (3),  6.  1644,  settler  in  Bran- 

denbourg,  160-161 

— Jean  (4),  161 

— Jean  (5),  b.  1712,  his  descendants, 

161 

— Marie,  160 

— family,  origin,  159  ; flight  from 

Lille,  159-160  ; various  places  of 
refuge,  159,  160-161  ; names  of 
branches,  161  ; S.  African  branch, 
161 

Du  Vinage,  Duvinage,  Duvenage, 
1331-1933,  by  Hans  du  Vinage, 
review,  159-162 
Dyer,  John,  422,  426 
Dysart  (co.  Fife),  French  family  name 
in,  672 
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East  Anglian,  journal,  538 
East  Bergholt  (co.  Suffolk),  542 
East  De reham  (co.  Norfolk),  172 
East  Ham  (co.  Essex),  rector.  See 
Plough,  John. 

East  India  Co.,  Huguenot  directors, 
245,  246,  327 ; Huguenot  em- 
ployee, 513 

Eastern  Press,  Reading,  208 
Eaton,  Guido,  72 

— Thomas,  70,  72 
Ebernbourg,  battle  of,  63 
Eberhard,  Henri,  speaker  at  Musee 

du  Desert,  669 
Eccardt.  See  Escardt. 

Ecclesiastical  History,  by  J.  Foxe. 
See  under  Acts  and  Monuments, 
etc. 

Echire  (Deux  Sevres),  575 

Ecrose  St.  Dizier,  Platel  du  Plateau  d’. 

See  Platel  du  Plateau. 

Ecureil,  Sgr.  de.  See  La  Primaudaye, 
Eleazar  de  (1). 

^ Ecuyer,’  status  of,  as  basis  of  all 
noble  rank,  476-477,  483  ; mean- 
ing when  used  with  Sieur,  478  ; 
origin  of  term,  479  ; creation  by 
King,  480 ; limitations  as  to 
privileges  and  acquirement  of 
title,  481,  482 

Edgcombe  {rectius  Edgcumbe),  Mrs. 
Aline  Dundas,  elected  FeUow, 
183 

Edial,  near  Lichfield,  Dr.  Johnson’s 
school  at,  603 

Edict  of  Nantes,  various  estimates  of 
its  value,  400-401,  403-404; 
effects  on  France,  401  ; views  of 
Richelieu,  401  ; toleration  not 
intended,  401,  403,  404 ; con- 
firmation by  Louis  XIV,  1652, 
573  ; for  history,  see  Benoit,  Elie 

— Promulgation,  origin  in  Assembly 

of  1593,  121-122  ; work  of  Dup- 
lessis-Mornay  for,  155  ; tercen- 
tenary celebrations,  203  ; dates 
of  signature  and  chief  provisions, 
397  ; delay  in  registration  by 
Parliaments,  397 

— Revocation  pretext,  127  ; bicen- 

tenary commemorations  at 
French  Hospital,  etc.,  200,  227  ; 
250th  anniversary  commemora- 
tions in  England  and  abroad,  227, 
299,  372-373,  522,  523,  524,  534  ; 
Justel’s  warning  to  Sir  C.  Wheler, 
331  ; lack  of  justification,  403  ; 
effects  on  France  summarized, 
404-405  ; refugees,  their  circum- 
stances compared  with  those 


from  St.  Bartholomew,  525 ; 
Tessereau’s  opinion  of,  584 
Edict  of  Nantes  and  afterwards,  by 
H.  J.  Cowell  (Lutterworth 
Papers),  review,  299,  531-532 
Edict  of  Nantes — Masterpiece  or 
Blunder  ? by  Sir  J.  A.  R.  Marriott, 
369,  372,  395-405 
Edict  of  Potsdam,  160 
Edict  of  Toleration,  150th  Anni- 
versary celebrations,  551,  554 
Edict  of  Versailles,  1684,  584 
Edinburgh,  Huguenots  in,  672 
Edinburgh  Review,  quoted,  69 
Edisbeury,  Charlotte,  39 

— Hendrick,  and  wife  Grace,  39 
Edit  de  Nantes,  Histoire  de,  by  E. 

Benoit.  See  under  Benoit,  Elie. 
Edit  d' Union,  Reglements  et  Privileges 
des  Secretaires  du  Roi,  by  A. 
Tessereau,  566 

Edmund,  King  of  England  (Ironside), 
293 

Edward  VI,  King  of  England,  445  ; 
grant  of  church  to  a Lasco,  79  ; 
employment  of  Coverdale,  85 ; 
recalls  Bale  from  exile,  108 ; 
relations  with  Richard  Cox,  his 
tutor.  111  ; religious  refugees  in 
London  under,  263 ; grant  of 
charter  to  Strangers’  Church, 
265,  267  ; Erasmus’s  Paraphrases, 
dedicated  to,  446 ; order  for 
placing  English  Bible  and  Para- 
phrases in  church  and  hands  of 
clergy,  446-447  ; education  by 
Sir  John  Cheke,  621-622,  623; 
relations  with  Sir  R.  Morrison, 
626  ; his  opinion  of  his  tutors, 
626 ; relations  with  Sir  T. 
Wroth,  627 

Edward  VII,  King  of  England, 
Huguenot  descent,  475  ped. 
Edward  VIII,  King  of  England,  de- 
scent from  WiUiam  the  Silent, 
456,  475  ped. 

Edward,  son  of  Frederic  of  Bohemia, 
and  wife  Anne  (de  Gonzague), 
474 

Edwards,  James,  243 

— Jonathan,  influence  of  Calvin  on 

his  theology,  588 

— Mary  (afterwards  des  Bouverie), 

243 

Egerton, , silk  smuggler,  425 

Eglise  sous  la  Croix.  See  Camisard 
War,  Cevennes,  Church  of  the 
Desert. 

Egmont,  Earl  of.  See  Perceval, 
Lord  John. 
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Egmont,  Anne  of,  marriage  to  Wil- 
liam the  Silent,  456,  457 ; her 
son,  471 

EikonoJclastes,  by  Milton,  492  footnote 
Elderkin,  Sarah.  See  Dieppe,  George. 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  mar- 
riage urged  by  bishops,  79,  614  ; 
disagreement  with  Grindal  on 
‘ prophesying,’  83-85  ; opposi- 
tion to  marriage  of  clergy,  99, 
107,  113  ; Aylmer’s  eulogy,  102, 
107  ; anecdote  of  her  toothache, 
105-106  ; threats  to  Aylmer,  107  ; 
dispute  with  Bishop  Cox  and 
confiscation  of  his  property,  112- 
113  ; disagreements  with  bishops 
on  ritual  and  images,  112,  614  ; 
grant  of  crypt  church,  Canter- 
bury, to  refugees,  160  ; religious 
situation  at  her  accession,  277- 
278 ; institution  of  Trained 
Bands,  301  ; comparison  with 
Henri  IV,  398  ; comparison  with 
Richelieu,  403,  404 ; renews 

order  to  display  the  Bible  in 
churches,  447  ; god-mother  to 
daughter  of  William  the  Silent, 
465-466 ; Whitgift’s  appeal  to, 
against  legislation  on  religion, 
r-  505 ; rebuke  to  Dean  Nowell 
on  sermon,  614  ; Catholic  plot 
against,  615  ; taught  by  Cheke 
and  Ascham,  621,  623  ; seizure 
of  goods  of  Bishop  of  Exeter  for 
debt,  629  ; Foxe’s  Martyrs  dedi- 
cated to,  636  ; present  of  a cup 
to  Bullinger,  650-651 
Elizabeth  Stuart,  Queen  of  Bohemia, 
475  ped. ; marriage  to  Frederic  V, 
Elector  Palatine,  472  ; reign  as 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  472-473  ; 
religious  convictions,  473  ; house 
in  Drury  Lane,  473  ; ancestress 
of  English  kings,  474,  475  ped. 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Frederic  V of 
Palatinate,  473-474 
Ellum,  James,  422,  426 
Elmer,  John.  See  Aylmer. 

Eltham  Palace  (co.  Kent),  434 
Ely,  Bishop  of,  London  palace,  con- 
fiscation, 112;  see  also  Cox, 
Richard ; Heton,  Martin. 

— (co.  Cambs.),  associations  with 
prominent  reformers.  111,  648 
Elzevir,  printer,  124 
Emden  (Hanover),  464 ; English- 
Flemish  refugee  congregation 
from  London,  71,  274,  275,  277, 
613,  654-655  ; export  of  religious 
books  to  England,  654-655 ; 


Migault  at,  293  ; ministers,  see 
Lasco,  Jean  a ; Scory,  John. 
Emerton,  Dr.  Ephraim,  on  Erasmus, 
453 

Emery, , of  Soubize,  576 

— Aimee.  See  Siordet,  Etienne  (2). 

— Andre,  512 

Emilie,  Electress  Palatine,  godmother 
to  daughter  of  William  the  Silent, 
467 ; see  also  Frederick  III, 
Elector  Palatine,  marriages. 
Emilie,  Elizabeth.  See  Aranda,  Paul 
d’. 

— John,  and  wife  Martha  (Brod- 

ridge),  243-244 

Ems  (Emms,  Ernes),  Edward,  307 

— Thomas,  307 

E narrations  upon  Psalm  xxii,  by 
Erasmus,  443 

Enchiridion  Militis  Christiane,  by 
Erasmus,  444  and  n. 

Enfield  (co.  Middlesex),  627 
Engel,  Mile.  Claire  Eliane,  D-es-L., 
551,  554 

England  family,  enquiry,  176 
England,  Bank  of.  See  Bank  of 
England. 

England,  Church  of,  ‘ prophesyings,’ 
controversy  under  Grindal,  82- 
84;  Synod  for  settlement,  1562, 
103  ; characteristics  traceable  to 
Erasmus,  449  ; power  of  prelates, 
views  of  Du  Moulin,  504-506 ;' un- 
influenced by  Calvin,  591  ; rela- 
tions with  refugee  churches,  see 
Foreign  Reformed  churches  in 
United  Kingdom.  For  Vestment 
controversy,  see  that  title. 
England  and  Zurich  during  the 
Reformation,  by  Th.  Vetter,  649 
English  Protestant  Refugees  in  Stras- 
bourg, 1553-1558.  By  Henry  J, 
Cowell,  6,  69-120 

English  Revolution,  play  in  celebra- 
tion, at  Berne,  54 
Ente,  Joshus  or  Josias,  307 

Entragues,  d’,  Governor  of 

Orleans,  146 

Entremonts,  Jacqueline  d’,  wife  of 
Admiral  Coligny,  note  in  book  of 
hours,  354 
Enzar,  Joseph,  307 
Enzinas.  See  Dryander,  Francis. 
Episcopacy  by  Divine  Right,  by  J. 
Hall,  491 

Erasmus,  Desiderius,  275  ; summary 
of  his  life,  428-429  ; his  work, 
character  and  influence  estimated, 
429-430,  450,  451-452,  453-454  ; 
connexions  with  Basle  and  Fro- 
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ben’s  press,  429,  438,  441,  443, 

445,  448,  452  ; sojourn  at  Frei- 
burg, 429,  448,  452  ; first  visit 
to  England,  429,  430-431  ; visits 
to  England,  dates,  431,  434,  435, 
439 ; impressions  of  England, 
431,  432  and  footnote,  433- 
434,  438,  439,  447  ; friendship 
with  Colet,  and  his  circle,  letters, 
431,  433,  434,  442;  stay  at 
Oxford,  432-433  ; first  visit  to 
Cambridge,  434  ; visits  to  Italy, 
434-435,  442 ; Latin  version 
of  Hecuba,  434  ; relations  with 
Henry  VIII,  434,  435,  438,  444, 

446,  447,  448  ; invited  to  Eng- 
land, 435 ; second  visit  to 
Cambridge,  posts  held,  435-438  ; 
eonnections  with  living  of  Alding- 
ton, 436-437,  447  ; Greek-Latin 
version  of  the  New  Testament, 
436,  438,  441-442,  443,  444-445, 
449  {see  also  under  Bible)  ; 
edition  of  8t.  Jerome,  436,  438, 
447  ; illness  at  Cambridge,  437- 
438  ; offer  of  house  and  pension 
in  England,  438 ; connection 
with  English  Reformation,  438, 
441  ; dispensation  of  release 
from  religious  orders,  and  absolu- 
tion, 439  ; his  illegitimacy,  Papal 
dispensation  from  disabilities, 
439 ; character  of  his  literary 
work,  439-440  ; edition  of  Livy, 

440  ; his  Adages  published,  440  ; 
Praise  of  Folly  {Encomium 
Moriae),  by,  440-441  ; banning 
of  his  work  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, 441  ; epigram  on  Luther, 

441  ; writings  for  Earl  of  Wilt- 
shire, 443  ; How  to  distinguish  a 
friend  from  a flatterer,  by,  444  ; 
books  written  for  St.  Paul’s 
School,  444  ; epitaph  of  Countess 
of  Richmond  composed  by,  444  ; 
Enchiridion  Militis  Christiane, 
by,  444  and  footnote ; works 
dedicated  to  Henry  VIII,  444, 

446  ; views  on  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  444-445  ; Paraphrases 
of  the  New  Testament,  by,  445- 

447  ; portraits  of,  447  ; letter 
to  Warham,  on  his  horse,  447  ; 
pensions  and  revenues  in  Eng- 
land, 447-448 ; Institution  of 
Christian  Marriage,  by,  448 ; 
speculations  on  results  had  he 
stayed  in  England,  448-449 ; 
permanent  influence  on  Anglican 
church,  449  ; views  on  religion, 
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450 ; his  methods  in  research, 
451  ; sale  of  his  library,  452  ; 
death  and  burial,  452-453 ; 
condemnation  by  Church  of 
Rome,  453 ; comparison  with 
Luther  and  Calvin,  454,  455 ; 
various  estimates  of  his  work  and 
character,  454-455 

Erasmus  at  Louvain,  by  F.  Watson, 
quoted,  454-455 

Erasmus  the  Reformer,  by  L.  E.  Binns, 
450 

Erasmus  the  Scholar,  by  Prof.  J.  G. 

Faulkner,  quoted,  453 
Erasmus,  Triumph  of,  in  Modern 
Protestantism,  by  Prof.  H.  G. 
Smith,  451 

Erasmus' s personal  and  literary  associa- 
tions with  England,  by  Henry  J. 
Cowell,  370,  372,  428-455 
Erastianism,  meaning,  591 
Erastus,  Thomas,  doctrines  against 
temporal  power  of  clergy,  500 
Eresby,  Lord  Willoughby  de,  and 
Spanish  wife,  276 

Ernest  Augustus,  Elector  of  Hanover, 
474,  475  ped. 

Escand,  Isaac,  307 
Escardt  or  Eccardt,  Jacob,  307 
Escury,  Collot  de.  See  CoUot 
d’Escury. 

Esdaile,  James  Edmund  Kennedy, 
elected  Fellow,  181 
Espaigne,  Madeleine  d’.  See  La 
Primaudaye,  Samuel  de. 
Esperausses  (Languedoc),  minister. 

See  Sicard,  Jean. 

Esplen  family,  query,  671. 

Esquisse  d'une  doctrine  reformee  sur 
Vusage  des  images  dans  les  eglises, 
by  Paul  Romane-Musculus,  534 
Esserts  (nr.  Geneva),  510 
Essex,  Robert  Devereux,  third  Earl 
of,  302 

Estienne,  John  Francis,  518 
Estrees,  Gabrielle  d’,  598 
Etampes,  Comte  d’.  See  La  Barre, 
Jean  de. 

Etat  des  Reform^  en  France,  by 
Claude  Brousson,  574 
Eton,  family  name.  See  Eaton, 

Eton  School,  work  of  Bishop  Cox,  111 
Eugene,  Prince  of  Savoy,  57,  60 
Evans,  Miss  Joan,  Litt.D.,  F.S.A., 
elected  Hon.  Fellow,  3 ; reads 
paper  on  Huguenot  craftsmen, 
204,  539  ; Huguenot  Goldsmiths  of 
London  by,  516-520 
— Thomas,  425 
Eve  family,  enquiry,  542 
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Evelyn,  John,  327,  473  ; comment  on 
burning  of  Plaintes  des  Protestans, 
408 

Evelyn- White,  Rev.  H.  C.,  gift  to 
British  Museum  of  Huguenot 
MSS.,  538 

Even  (Even  de  La  Tremblay)  family, 
query,  364 

— Rev.  J.,  364 

Everingham,  R.,  printer,  665 

Evien,  Anne.  See  Zouch,  Arthur. 

Exelby  (Exelbee),  Robert,  422,  426 

— Thomas,  308 

Exeter,  Bishop  of.  See  Bradbridge, 
William ; Coverdale,  Miles ; 
Turberville,  James ; Voysey, 
John. 

Exeter,  associations  with  promi- 
nent reformers,  628  ; cathedral, 
monument  to  Carew  family,  620  ; 
Grammar  School,  617  ; Huguenot 
refugee  churches,  book  on,  664  ; 
refugees  at,  164,  607 ; St. 

Olave’s  church,  664 

Exhortation  to  suffer  persecution,  by 
Calvin,  644 

Exoudun  (dep.  Deux  Sevres),  575 

Expert,  Henri,  arranges  concert  of 
Huguenot  music,  356 

Eynard,  Pasteur,  death,  356 


Faber,  Reginald  S.,  second  Hon.  Sec. 
of  Huguenot  Society,  320  ; ap- 
pointment, 199  ; recopies  MS.  of 
Venetian  dispatches,  202 

Fabre, , sentenced  to  galleys,  605 

— Andre,  book  on  Marie  Durand,  536 

— Antony,  422,  426 

— Jean,  galley  slave,  605 

Fache,  E.  Charles,  Huguenots  and  the 
Stage,  by,  548,  550,  597-611 

Fage, , pliysician  of  Pepys,  324 

— (Fag),  Robert,  324 

Faget,  Peter,  418 

Fagius,  Paul,  senior,  exhumation  at 
Cambridge,  77,  641  ; invitation 
to  England  from  Cranmer,  88, 
263  ; appointment  at  Cambridge, 
263 ; letter  on  founding  of 
Strangers’  Church,  264-265  ; 
memory  honoured  at  Cambridge, 
641 

— Paul,  junior,  Cranmer’s  undertak- 

ing to  educate,  88 

Fairbairn,  A.  M., estimate  of  Erasmus 
430 

Fakeon,  Garrett,  308 

Falaiseau,  Marianne.  See  Janure  de 
la  Bouchetiere,  Charles. 


Falbaire  de  Quingey,  Fenouillot  de. 

See  Fenouillot  de  Falbaire. 

Faldo,  John,  308 

— William,  308 
Falkirk,  battle  of,  253 

Falkner,  Fitzgerald,  elected  Fellow. 
369 

Fallals,  Sieur  de.  See  Bourgogne. 
Family  of  Guinebauld  de  la  Milliere, 
by  G.  S.  Cary,  342-346 
Family  of  La  Primaudaye,  The,  by 
C.  E.  Lart,  338-341 
Family  of  Van  Sommer  and  its  con- 
nexions, communicated  by  W. 
Van  Sommer,  141-144 
Famous  maps  in  British  Museum,  by 
J.  de  Villiers,  163 

Fancan,  , adviser  of  Richelieu, 

295 

Faneuil,  Peter,  589 
Farel,  Guillaume,  134 ; arrival  in 
'Geneva,  658 

— Jean,  and  wife  Jeanne  (de 

Montorcier),  134 ; alliance  with 
Rambaut  family,  136 
Faremoutiers,  Abbesse  de.  See  Bour- 
bon, Louise  de. 

Fargues,  Pierre,  gift  to' French  Hos- 
pital, 28  ; see  also  La  Fargue. 
Farrine  (Ferrine),  Thomas,  308 
Farvacks  (Farvax),  Daniel,  308 

— Jourdan,  308 
Fasson,  B.,  308 

Fauche  (Fauchay),  Jeanne.  See 
Rambaut,  Leonard  Pierre. 
Faugeres  (dep.  Herault),  church  of, 
centenary,  670 
Faugoin  family,  enquiry,  543 
Faulkner,  Prof.  J.  A.,  on  Erasmus, 
453 

Fauquier,  Francis,  Lieut. -Governor  of 
Virginia,  244 

— John,  refugee,  244 

— John  Francis,  and  wife  Elizabeth 

(Chamberlayne),  244 

Faure, , of  Brouage,  576 

— ■, , minister  at  Taillebourg,  45 

Faussier,  Abraham,  422,  426 

Fautrat, , minister  at  Loudun,  45 

Favell,  John,  308 
Faverau,  John,  423,  426 
Favre,  Isaac,  518 
Fawkener,  Mary,  243 

— William,  243 

Faye,  de.  See  De  Faye. 

Fear,  Rev.  Richard  Daunton,  B.D., 
elected  Fellow,  182 
Fearon,  John,  308 

Febure,  Lucien,  article  by,  357  ; see 
also  Lefebure. 
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Feckenham,  John  de,  relations  with 
Sir  J.  Cheke,  623,  624 
Federation  des  Eglises  Protestantes 
de  France,  celebration  of  250th 
anniversary  of  the  Revocation, 
327-373,  523 

Federation  of  Huguenot  Societies  in 
America,  222  ; third  annual  con- 
vention and  eommemoration  of 
Lafayette,  6-7  ; Annual  Con- 
gress, 1935,  362 ; Congress  at 
Staten  Island,  1937,  551 

Fels, , of  St.  Gall,  52 

Fenouillot  de  Falbaire  de  Quingey, 
Charles  George,  Virtuous  Criminal, 
by,  605-606 

Fenwick,  Sir  John,  plot  against 
William  III,  60 

Ferdinand,  Archduke  of  Austria,  446 
Ferdinand  I,  Emperor,  456 
Ferdinand  II,  Emperor,  472 
Ferdinand  II,  King  of  Hungary,  473 
Fernell  (de  Fernel),  Richard,  enquiry, 
543 

Ferney  (Switzerland),  Voltaire’s 
theatre  at,  606 
Ferrine.  See  Farrine. 

Feuilleverte,  name,  query,  672 

Feuterell, , of  London,  308 

Fido,  George,  415,  422,  426 
Fief  de  chevallerie.  See  Chevallerie. 
Fifth  Monarchy  movement,  125-126 
Fifty  Years'  Bond  of  Fellowship,  A., 
anniversary  booklet,  237 
Fils  du  refuge,  Un  : Jean  Henri  Merle 
d'Aubigne,  by  B.  Bieler,  review, 
295-296 

Firmin,  Thomas,  407  and  footnote 
First  Settlers  of  Piscataway  and 
Woodbridge,  Vol.  VI,  by  O.  E. 
Monnette,  review,  175,  531 
Fisher,  Dr.  Frank,  173 

— H.  A.  L.,  estimate  of  Edict  of 

Nantes,  400-401 

— John,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  rela- 

tions with  Erasmus,  434,  435, 
444 

— Robert,  433 

— Capt.  Vicars,  173 

Fitzgerald,  James  John,  and  wife 
Jane  Elizabeth  (Jolly),  349 
Fitzmaurice,  Major  Arthur  J.  W.,  173 

— Capt.  Raymond,  173 

— Reginald  M.,  173 
Flaman,  Philip,  308 
Flamanoke,  William,  308 
Flanders,  estates  of,  sponsor  to 

daughter  of  William  the  Silent, 
466 

Flandrus,  Martinus.  See  Micronius. 


Fla  veil,  John,  308 
Flawn  family,  query,  364 
Flearitt.  See  Fleuriett. 

Flecknoe,  John,  521 

— Mary  {nee  Harris),  obituary,  521 
Fletcher,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Bristol, 

later  of  London,  104  ; suspension, 
on  his  marriage,  107 
Fleugny,  Philippe  de,  131 
Fleuriau,  Charles,  518 

— Francis,  518 

Fleuriett  (Fleurret  or  Flearitt),  John, 
308 

— Peter,  308 

Fleury,  J.,  minister  at  Isle  Bouchard, 
45 

— Jean,  minister  at  Loudun  and 

Bauge,  38,  45 

— Philip  Amaury,  minister  of  the 

United  French  churches,  Dublin, 
68,  343 

Florence  (Italy),  429 
Florida,  Huguenot  discoverer,  534, 
668 

Florio,  Michael  Angelo,  minister  at 
Italian  church,  271 
Foach  (Foche),  John  (1),  308 

— John  (2),  308 

Foi  et  Vie,  journal,  list  of  articles  on 
Calvin,  357,  533-534 
Foix,  pays  de,  287 

Folkestone  (co.  Kent),  silk  smuggling 
at,  416 

Fonnereau,  Claude,  247  ; career  and 
marriages,  246 

— Martyn,  247 

— Zacharie,  246 

— Zachary  Philip,  and  wife  Margaret 

(Martyn),  247 

Fontaine.  See  Fountain  and  La 
Fontaine. 

Fontainebleau,  Chateau  de,  532 
Fontcouverte  (dep.  Gard),  com- 
memoration of  Camisards,  669 
Fontenaille,  Sieur  de,  556 
Fontenay,  Dlle.  de.  See  La  Primau- 
daye,  Frangoise  de  (2). 
Fontenay-le-Comte  (dep.  Vendee), 
persecutions,  narrative  of  refu- 
gees, and  names  of  victims,  253- 
256,  575  ; minister  at.  See  Bou- 
hereau,  Elie  (1) ; Du  Soul,  I. ; Le 

Bloy, . 

Fontery  (France),  178 
Fonvive,  Jean,  384 
Foote,  Samuel,  actor,  603 
Ford,  John  Henry,  elected  on  Council, 
4,  183,  371 

Fordham,  Florence,  248 

— Frederick  Nash,  248 
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Fordington  (co.  Wilts.)?  029 
Foreign  Reformed  Churches  in  United 
Kingdom,  exemption  from  Acts  of 
Uniformity,  and  opposition,  265, 
268-270,  272-274,  282  ; heretical 
tendencies,  265  ; exemption  from 
authority  of  English  bishops,  268, 
282 ; Anglican  re-ordination  of 
ministers,  329-330,  563,  568-569 ; 
proselytes,  re-ordination  prob- 
lem, 379,  557,  563 ; ministers 
granted  black  cloth  from  Queen 
Anne’s  funeral,  565  ; sacraments, 
rights  of  administration,  see 
above,  exemption  from  Acts  of 
Uniformity.  For  individual 
churches,  see  under  London  and 
other  place  names. 

Forent,  J.,  minister  at  Sion,  45 

— Jean,  minister  at  Tours,  45 
Forest,  Jesse  de,  share  in  founding  of 

New  York,  530 

— Lieut. -Col.  Louis  Effingham  de. 

Settlement  of  Manhattan  in  1624, 
by,  review,  530 
— . See  also  La  Forest. 

Forez  (Dauphiny),  134 
Forfar.  See  Foufert. 

Formee,  Michael,  308 
Formin,  Gilles,  308 
Fortin,  P.,  minister  at  Vitre,  45 
‘ Forty-five  ’ rebellion,  services  of  the 
Ligoniers,  252-253 
Foster,  Marie,  26 
Foubert,  Thomas,  518 
Foufert  (Foufier,  Forfar),  John,  308 
Foulquier,  John,  518 
Fountain  (Fountaine,  Fountayne), 
John,  308 

— Peter  (1),  308 

— Peter  (2),  308 ; see  also  La 

Fontaine 

Four  Good  Men,  by  Newport  White, 
569 

Foveault,  James,  422,  426 

Fowsey, , silk  smuggler,  412  n. 

Fox,  Sir  Stephen,  328 
Foxe,  John,  martyrologist,  276,  277  ; 
relations  with  Grindal,  75,  636, 
637 ; friendship  with  Aylmer, 
102,  636  ; in  exile  at  Strasbourg, 
110,  633  ; early  life  and  educa- 
tion, 632 ; flight  from  Marian 
persecutions,  633 ; in  exile  at 
Frankfort  and  Basle,  633,  638  ; 
preferments,  difficulties  as  to  the 
surplice,  634  ; his  death,  634 ; 
visit  to  Norwich,  646.  For  his 
Book  of  Martyrs,  see  Acts  and 
Monuments,  etc. 


France,  general  history : Archives 
Nationales,  Protestant  docu- 
ments, 36 ; Army,  effect  of 
Huguenot  exodus,  405 ; As- 
sembly of  Notables,  resolution  of 
toleration,  1787,  551  ; Chancel- 
lerie,  position  of  Protestants  in, 
566  ; courts  of  law,  various  types, 
481,  482 ; finance,  effect  of 
religious  persecutions,  404-405  ; 
middle-class,  loss  through  flight 
of  Huguenots,  405  ; modern  his- 
torians, 166 ; Navy,  effect  of 
Huguenot  flight,  405  ; political 
thought  arising  from  the  per- 
secutions, 399  ; Politiques,  party 
of,  399  ; provincial  divisions  in 
15th  century,  132  ; Revolution, 
36  ; unification,  comparison  with 
England,  403^04 ; wars  of 
_ religion,  recent  books  upon,  358, 
duration,  398 
France,  Louis  de,  518 
France’s  Archers,  132 
Franche-Comte,  place  of  origin,  470 
Francillion,  Timothee,  minister,  31 
Francillon,  Francis  Robert,  elected 
Fellow,  3 

— John,  308 

Francker  (Holland),  pastor  at,  43 
Fran9ois  I,  King  of  France,  446,  483, 
617 

— of  Savoy,  Prince  Bishop  of  Geneva, 

657 

— Prince  Dauphin  of  Auvergne,  459, 

465 

— Richard.  See  Vauville,  Richard. 
Fran9on  (dep.  Vendee),  575 
Francqueville,  Sara  de.  See  Du  Cane 

(Du  Quesne),  Jean. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main,  city  of  : Bou- 
hereau  visits,  51,  55 ; election 
of  Emperor  at,  472  ; Utenhove 
at,  278  ; White  Ladies  church 
assigned  to  refugees,  116,  274 

— Dutch  refugee  congregation  at- 
tacked by  Lutherans,  Grindal’s 
appeal,  79-80 

— English  refugee  congregation,  es- 

tablishment during  Marian  per- 
secutions, 70,  71,  613;  Troubles 
of  Frankfort,  controversy,  71,  72, 
75,  627  ; Grindal’s  visit,  75 ; 
kindness  shown  to,  75,  80 ; 

appeal  for  unity  from  Geneva 
and  reply,  86,  640-641  ; visits  of 
distinguished  reformers,  87,  110, 
614,  628,  631,  633,  640,  642,  644  ; 
secession  of  Knox’s  followers, 
112 ; controversy  over  Prayer- 
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book,  112,  116,  633,  638-639; 
Jewel’s  connection  with,  116- 
117;  gifts  from  Duke  of  Wurtem- 
bourg,  613  ; benefactions  of  Sir 
A.  Cooke,  625-626  ; letter  from 
exiles  in  Strasbourg,  1554,  627  ; 
invitation  to  J.  Haddon  as 
minister,  628 ; departure  to 
Geneva,  629 ; charities  of  R. 
Chambers,  644 ; ministers,  see 
Horne,  Robert,  Knox,  John 
Frankfort  - on  - the  - Main  : French 

refugee  congregation,  274;  minis- 
ter, see  Vauville,  Richard 
FrankweU,  John,  425 
Franzosische  Kirche  zu  Berlin.  See 
Berlin,  French  church. 

Freare  (Frere),  Anthonie,  308 
— William,  308 

Freboul,  Jane  (Jeanne),  nee  Quartier, 
48,  61  footnote  ; parents,  65,  66, 
67 

Frederick  II,  King  of  Denmark,  72, 
86,  87 

Frederick  III,  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg (later  Frederic  I of  Prussia), 
capture  of  Bonn,  50  ; favour  to 
French  refugees,  161 
Frederick  II,  Elector  Palatine,  72 
Frederick  III,  Elector  Palatine  (Pals- 
grave), 475  ped. ; protection  of 
Charlotte  de  Bourbon,  461,  462- 
463,  471  ; summary  of  life,  463  ; 
marriages,  463 

Frederick  IV,  Elector  Palatine  (Pals- 
grave), 475  ped. ; marriage  to 
Louise  Julienne  von  Nassau,  471  ; 
rule  in  Palatinate,  471-472 
Frederick  V,  Elector  Palatine,  475 
ped. ; marriage  to  Ehzabeth 
Stuart,  472  ; offer  of  crown  of 
Bohemia  to,  472 ; religious 
differences  with  Bohemians,  472  ; 
defeat  and  flight  to  Holland,  473 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  wife 
Augusta  of  Saxe-Gotha,  475  ped. 
Frederick  Casimir,  Count  Palatine, 
marriage  to  Amelie  von  Nassau, 
467 

Frederick  Henry,  Prince  of  Orange, 
Stadtholder  of  Dutch  Republic, 
471 

Frederick  Henry,  son  of  Frederic, 
King  of  Bohemia,  474 
Frederick  WiUiam  I,  King  of  Prussia, 
161 

Frederick  William,  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg (the  Great  Elector), 
favour  to  Protestant  refugees, 
160-161 


Freemasonry,  Huguenot  Lodge,  201 
Freiburg  (Switzerland),  Erasmus  at, 
429,  448,  452 ; assistance  to 
Geneva  against  Savoy,  658 
Fremantle,  Canon,  Dean  of  Peter- 
borough, 200 

Fremont,  Sieur  de.  See  Jacobe,  Jean. 
French  and  Protestant  Companion  for 
the  use  of  the  young  Princesses,  by 
M.  Malard,  564-565 
French  Hospital : 

anniversary  services,  preachers 
and  collection,  26-27,  30-32 
apprenticeships,  examples,  26, 
27 

brewing  at,  24-25 
buildings  and  site  : L.C.C.  slum 
clearance,  threat  to  Hackney 
site,  15  ; bakehouse  wing,  re- 
building, 19  ; ‘ petites  maisons,’ 
description  and  use,  17-18, 
22,  23,  24  ; appeal  for  funds, 
1762,  19 ; sale  of  land  in 
Bath  Street,  21  ; lease  from 
Ironmonger’s  Company,  25 ; 
architect’s  gift  of  services  for 
new  building,  28 
Chaplains.  See  Abauzit,  Theo- 
dore ; Carle,  Jean ; ViUette, 
Louis 

Charity  sermon.  See  above,  anni- 
versary services. 

Directors,  12,  21,  30,  42,  193, 
369,  412,  420 

discipline  and  organisation  : con- 
ditions in  18th  century,  17- 
18,  21-24 ; examination  of 
inmates,  1766,  23  ; food  steal- 
ing, 23-24;  inmates,  measures 
to  reduce  numbers,  29 ; see  also 
below  Insane  inmates, 
distraint  upon.  See  below.  Land 
tax  under  Finance. 

Edict  of  Nantes,  bicentenary 
celebrated,  200 

finance,  advances  by  Treasurers, 
20 ; difficulties,  appeal  to 
Royal  Bounty,  27,  29 ; de- 
ficits and  sales  of  stock,  19-21  ; 
Land  tax,  efforts  for  exemp- 
tion, 25-26  ; funds  from  ser- 
mon, 26-27,  30-32  ; revenue, 
amounts,  27  ; see  also  above, 
under  Buildings. 

founding  and  history,  toast  at 
Jubilee  dinner  of  Huguenot 
Society,  219,  230 
founding  of  the  Huguenot  Society, 
connexion,  192,  215 
gifts  and  legacies,  19,  27,  28,  420 
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French  Hospital : 

history  from  1760,  paper  by 
A.  H.  Browning,  14-32 
insane  inmates,  treatment  and 
elimination,  17-18 
minutes,  change  of  language,  15 
property  in  Bond  Court,  Wal- 
brook,  sale,  16-17 
Societe  de  Nismes,  co-operation, 
28 

Steward,  21,  22,  25  ; conditions 
of  appointment  and  remunera- 
tion, 24 

Treasurer,  17,  20 
water  supply  by  New  River  Com- 
pany, cost,  19 

French  Hospital  Library : list  of 

exhibits  at  garden  party  of  Hu- 
guenot Society,  1935,  235-237  ; 
material  for  history  of  proselytes, 
377,  392 ; recent  additions,  7, 
152-164  170-172,  236,  237,  287- 
293,  525-532,  656-665 ; history 
of  amalgamation  with  that  of 
Huguenot  Society,  198,  201,  203, 
218 

French  Noblesse  and  Arms,  by  C.  E. 
Lart,  476-488 

French  plot  found  out  against  the 
^ English  Church  ...  or  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  . . . Proselytes  from 
the  French  Committee,  by  M. 
Malard,  560 

French  Reformed  Church,  registers, 
fate  of,  36-37  ; recent  historical 
works  on,  356-358,  534 ; State 
endowment  under  Edict  of 
Nantes,  397  ; doctrine  on  use  of 
images,  list  of  articles  on,  534  ; 
ministers,  edict  limiting  their 
stay  in  one  place,  584  ; system 
of  government,  592  ; distaste  for 
music  in  worship,  597-598. 
See  also  Huguenots  in  France. 

French  Reformed  Church  in  England. 
See  Foreign  Reformed  Churches 
in  United  Kingdom. 

French  Revolution,  effect  on  preserva- 
tion of  documents,  36 

French  Veterans  at  Portarlington,  by 
T.  P.  Le  Fanu,  presented  to 
library,  7 ; summary,  170 

Frencia,  Peter,  308 

Frere.  See  Freare. 

Frisquet,  Peter  Nicholas,  518 

Froben,  Johann,  publisher  of  Eras- 
mus’s Greek  Testament,  438,  441, 
443 

Fromager,  Charles,  422,  426 

Fromsteelt,  John,  422,  426 


Frontin,  James,  328,  331 
Froschover,  Christopher,  printer  of 
Coverdale’s  Bible,  85  ; hospitality 
to  exiles  at  Zurich,  616,  649,  650, 
651 

Froude,  J.  A.,  on  exiles  from  Marian 
persecutions,  69-70  ; Influence  of 
Calvinism  on  the  Scottish  Char- 
acter, by,  396  ; on  Erasmus’  New 
Testament,  441,  443  ; on  Bale, 
108,  109-110  ; on  Hooper,  92 
Fulham  Palace,  elms  lopped  by 
Aylmer,  106 

Fullager  family,  enquiry,  176 
Fuller,  Richard,  quoted,  277 
— Thomas,  account  of  flight  from 
Marian  persecutions,  71-72  ; 
on  English  in  Frankfort  and 
Strasbourg,  71-72 ; on  exiles 
in  Zurich,  72-73,  643  ; accounts 
of  prominent  reformers,  87, 
106,  108,  114,  120,  624,  634, 
641,  646  ; on  Erasmus  at  Cam- 
bridge, 435  ; accounts  of  various 
refugee  churches,  613-614,  652, 
654  ; estimate  of  Foxe’s  Martyrs, 
634 

Fumelo,  John,  422,  426 
Funck  Brentano,  Frantz,  358 
Furmeyer,  Seigneur  de.  See  under 
Rambaut,  Antoine  (1),  Bertrand, 
Daniel,  Jaques  (6). 

Fury,  Louis,  518 

Fyll,  Robert,  translator  of  Beza,  292 


Gabaust,  Arabella  Josephine.  See 
Siordet,  Alfred  James. 

Gairault,  John,  412  footnote 
Gale,  Thomas,  Dean  of  York,  329 
Galiard  (Gaylord).  Nicolas,  enquiry, 
177 

— William,  enquiry,  177 
Galiffe,  James  Augustine,  308 
Galinieres,  Pierre  Peze  de.  See  Peze 

de  Galinieres. 

Galla,  Eve.  See  Siordet,  Etienne  (3), 
and  Le  Blond,  Jean  Louis. 

— Thomas,  and  wife  Louise  (Blanc), 

512 

Galland,  Alfred,  death,  355 

Gallere,  , minister  at  Bourgueil, 

45 

Galley-slaves,  influence  of  the  stage 
on  abolition,  606  ; commemora- 
tion at  Musee  du  Desert,  1936, 
668-669.  See  also  Chain-gang. 
Gallus,  Richardus.  See  Vauville, 
Richard. 
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Galway,  Earl  of.  See  Ruvigny, 
Henri,  Marquis  de. 

Gamon,  Oliver,  308 
Ganne  (Anjou),  338 
Gap  (dep.  Hautes  Alpes),  Rambaut 
family  in,  134,  135,  136  ; capture 
and  destruction  of  cathedral  by 
Jaques  Rambaut,  136  ; progress 
of  Protestantism,  136 
Garcin,  Barthelemi,  and  wife  Suzanne 
(Gamier),  511 

— Daniel,  and  wife  Georgea  (Mou- 

chillon,  nee  Siordet),  511 

Gardesi, , minister  at  Mauvezin, 

45 

Gardien,  John,  308 

Gardiner,  Eleanor.  See  Joly,  Jean. 

— Ester.  See  Joly,  David. 

— Col.  James,  253 

■ — Stephen,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
threats  against  Protestant  exiles, 
72  ; relations  with  Hooper,  93  ; 
Ponet’s  description  of,  95  ; at- 
tempt to  arrest  Sandys,  96 ; 
measures  to  stop  relief  from 
London  to  religious  exiles,  613  ; 
threats  against  Thos.  Heton, 
628  ; release  of  Thos.  Becon  by 
error,  630 ; attempt  to  arrest 
J.  Foxe,  633 
Gareson,  Garet,  422,  426 
Garlande,  William,  425 
Garnault, , jeweller,  518 

— Michael,  518 

— family,  527 

Gamier,  Daniel,  work  at  exhibition 
of  Huguenot  silver,  174 

— Suzanne.  See  Ga.rcin,  Barthelemi. 
Garraway,  Thomas,  418 

Garrick  (Garric),  David,  refugee, 
flightfrom  France,  601  ; marriage 
to  Jeanne  Sarazin,  and  children, 
601-602 

— David,  actor.  Huguenot  descent, 

601-602 ; birth,  602 ; in  wine 
trade,  603  ; legal  studies,  603  ; 
relations  with  Johnson,  603- 
604,  605  ; theatrical  career  and 
influence  in  France,  604  ; Lethe, 
by,  604 ; appearance  and  char- 
acter, 604-605  ; death,  605 

— George,  603 

— Peter,  and  wife  Anne  (Clough), 

602 

Garrison,  Robert,  668 
Gasson,  James,  308 
Gastigny,  Jacques  de,  foundation  of 
French  Hospital  by,  230  ; legacy 
to  H.  Reneu,  411 
Gatfee,  John,  308 


Gatout,  Peter,  422,  426 
Gaubert,  Percival  Stephen,  elected 
Fellow,  181 

— Stephen,  518 

Gaubert  (Orleannais),  jubilee  of 
church,  360 
Gauden,  Denis,  324 
Gaudin,  Stephen,  308 
Gaudy,  Antoine,  and  wife  Pernette 
(Badier),  511 

— L.,  notary,  510 

— Marie.  See  Siordet,  Etienne. 
Gaultier,  Henry,  245 

— James,  and  wife  Martha  (Cottiby), 

245 

Gaulton,  John,  and  wife  Lydia 
(Ravenscroft),  365 
Gaussen,  Paul,  246 

— Peter,  and  wife  Anna  Maria 

(Bosanquet),  246-247 

— family,  place  of  origin,  43 ; flight 

to  Geneva,  246 

Gautarel  (or  Gautharel),  Fran9ois, 
minister,  31 

Gautier,  Peter,  422,  426 

— family,  12 

Gautier  de  Champigny,  , prose- 

lyte, 392 

Gautier  du  Mesnil-Mole, de,  and 

wife  (de  la  Primaudaye), 

338 ; see  also  Du  Mesnel. 

Gavin, , proselyte,  384 

Gavray  en  Normandie,  minister  at, 
45 

Gawdren,  Robert,  308 
Gaylord.  See  Galiard. 

Gelasius  I,  Pope,  499 
Genay,  Chevalier  de,  338 
Gendron,  Marc,  150 
Genen,  John, 308 

Genest,  Judith.  See  Pineau,  Rev. 
Jean. 

— Louis,  608 
Geneste  John,  608 

— Rev.  John,  Some  Account  of  the 

English  Stage,  by,  608 
Geneva,  English  refugee  congregation, 
establishment,  70,  613 ; promi- 
nent reformers  among  exiles  in, 
86,  99,  639,  640,  644,  645,  647, 
652,  653,  654 ; appeal  for  unity 
to  churches  of  exiles,  86,  640-641, 
645  ; exiles  from  Frankfort  in, 
112,  629  ; doubts  as  to  return  to 
England,  278 ; letter  against 
ceremonies  to  other  exiled 
churches,  652 ; ministers,  see 
Goodman,  Christopher ; Knox, 
John  ; Whittingham,  William. 
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Geneva  as  place  of  origin,  366,  511, 
544 

— political  and  social  history,  bowls 

played  on  Sunday,  106  ; relations 
between  ministry  and  magis- 
trates, 125,  591  ; correspondence 
with  the  Levant,  296  ; ‘ plage  ’ 
instituted  by  Merle  d’Aubigne, 
296 ; freedom  of  city,  payment 
for,  510 ; puritan  spirit  in  18th 
century,  594 ; powers  of  Prince- 
Bishop,  656 ; political  develop- 
ment under  republic,  656-657 

— Reformation  at,  quadricentenary  of 

adoption,  373,  656  ; introduction 
from  Berne,  657-658 

— St.  Pierre,  choir,  167 

— Siordet  family  in,  510,  511,  512,  514 

— theatre,  controversy  of  Rousseau 

with  d’Alembert,  594 
Genings,  Charles,  422,  426 
Genowr,  John  Edward,  309 
Gentilhomme  huguenot  au  temps  de  la 
guerre  des  Camisards  : le  Baron 
d' Aygaliers,  by  Madame  de  Char- 
nisay,  536 

Gentleman' s Journal,  founding,  157 
Gentleman' s Magazine,  founding  603 
Geoffrey,  John,  72 

George  I,  King  of  England,  earlier 
Elector  of  Hanover,  his  marriage, 
57  ; grants  for  relief  of  refugees, 
378 ; Huguenot  descent,  474, 
475  ped. ; Dubourdieu’s  defence 
against  Malard,  563 
George  II,  King  of  England,  honours 
given  to  the  Ligoniers,  252,  253  ; 
as  Prince  of  Wales,  proposes 
member  for  Trained  Bands,  305  ; 
reduction  of  grants  to  Royal 
Bounty,  378 ; Huguenot  an- 
cestry, 474  and  ped.,  475 
George  III,  King  of  England,  191, 
475  ped. 

George  V,  King  of  England,  Silver 
Jubilee,  congratulations  and  re- 
ply, 183  ; Huguenot  descent,  475 
ped. ; loyal  address  on  accession, 
203  ; telegram  of  congratulation 
on  his  recovery  from  illness,  204 
George  VI,  King  of  England,  address 
to,  on  accession  and  reply,  547- 
548,  549  ; Huguenot  descent,  554 
George  Louis,  Elector  of  Hanover. 

See  George  I,  King  of  England. 
Georget  family,  43 

Gerard,  Balthazar,  470 ; see  also 
Gerrard. 

Germain,  predicateur.  See  Viala, 
Michel. 


Germaine,  Francis  Thomas,  518 
‘ Germans,’  meaning  as  applied  to 
foreign  refugees,  267 
Germany,  refugees  from,  to  Scandi- 
navia, 268 ; Religion  de  I'Alle- 
magne  aujourdhui,  by  R.  Patry, 
355 

Gerrard,  George,  309 

— Thomas,  309 
Gerrio,  Abraham,  309 

Gervais,  Louis,  founder  of  Lustring 
Co.,  410,  411 

Gesner,  Conrad,  kindness  to  English 
exiles,  613,  649 

Gex  (dep.  Ain),  510  ; minister  at,  45 
Ghent,  264,  438  ; as  place  of  origin, 
264,  275 

Ghiselin,  Cesar,  538,  539 
Gibbard,  Thomas,  sen.,  309 

— Thomas,  jun.,  309 

Gibbon,  Edward,  at  Lausarme,  594  ; 
^friendship  with  Madame  Neckar, 
595 

Gibert,  Rev.  Etienne,  31 
Gibraltar,  Garrick  family  at,  603 
Gibson,  Edmund,  Bishop  of  London, 
391 

— Thomas,  643 

Giffard,  , theatrical  company 

leader,  604 

Gigner,  James,  422,  426 
Gilby,  Anthony,  616,  633 
Giles,  Daniel,  422,  426 
Gillam,  John,  309 

Gilstrap,  Miss  Josephine,  elected 
Fellow,  182 

Gimblett  (Gimlette)  family,  enquiry, 
543 

Gioraud,  Peter,  518 
Girard  family,  43 
Girod,  Stephen,  423,  426 
Giuseppi,  Montague  S.,  213,  233 ; 
second  Assistant  Secretary,  199  ; 
representative  at  funerals  of  Viee- 
Presidents,  14,  184 
Givry,  Sieur  de.  See  Long-Vic,  Jean. 
Gladden  family,  enquiry,  542 
Glasgow  University,  J.  Cameron  at, 
123 

Glastonbury,  French-Walloon  church, 
minister.  See  Poullain,  Valerand. 
Gleanings  from  Correspondence  of  a 
great  Huguenot : Elie  Bouhereau, 
by  N.  White,  quoted,  570 
Gloucester,  Bishop  of.  See  Hooper, 
John. 

Gloucester,  associations  with  promi- 
nent reformers,  9.3-94,  616 
Glover,  Dr.  T.  R.,  quoted,  261 
Gobelin  family,  12 
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Godfrey,  Ann  Mary,  242 

— Michael,  242 

Godin,  Capt.  Stephen  Walter,  elected 
on  Council,  549 

Godly  Sermon  to  face  Idolatry,  by 
Calvin,  644 

Goffey,  A.  J.,  elected  Fellow,  369 

— (Goffee),  family,  query,  542 
Goffin  family,  enquiry,  176 

Golaz,  Jacob  Samuel,  minister,  and 
wife  Mary  Frances  (Siordet),  514 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  translation  of 
Memoirs  of  a Protestant,  605 
Goldsmiths,  silversmiths  and  allied 
craftsmen  among  Huguenots,  39, 
173-174,  310,  324  footnote,  418, 
419,  543,  670 ; exhibition  of 
work,  1934, 173-174, 516  ; variety 
of  style,  English  influence,  174 ; 

‘ cut-card  ’ work  in  silver,  174 ; 
rocaille  decoration  used  by,  174 ; 
artificial  teeth  made  by,  516 ; 
trade  cards  exhibited,  516  ; list 
of  names  from  Heal’s  London 
Goldsmiths,  516-520 ; plate- 
workers  among,  517,  518,  519  ; 
Huguenots  in  Philadelphia  and 
New  York,  538-539 
Goldsmiths’  Company,  offices  held  by 
Paul  de  Lamerie,  289  ; Huguenot 
members,  543 

Goldsmiths’  Hall,  charged  with  pen- 
sion of  L.  du  Moulin,  493 
Gomar  (Gomarus),  Francis,  professor 
at  Saumur,  39,  492 

Gondrin,  Louis  Henri,  Archbishop  of 
Sens,  573 

Goodman,  Cardonell  (‘Scum  ’),  417 

— Christopher,  72,  627  ; summary  of 

his  career,  629-630 
Goodship  family,  query,  366 
Goodwin,  Dr.,  of  Dublin,  343 

— Arthur,  412  n. 

Gordon,  George,  672 
Gordon  Riots,  302 

Gore,  Mrs.  Frederic  St.  John,  elected 
Fellow,  183 

Gorey,  Peter,  412  footnote,  424,  425 
Goris,  Soloman,  309 
Gormanston,  Countess  of.  See  La 
Val,  Margaret. 

Gosling,  Canon  G.  L.,  394 
Gossart,  John,  518 
Gosset,  Henry  Bute,  610 
Gosson,  Henrie,  309 

— Nicholas,  309 
Gostilo,  John,  309 
Gostlin,  Edmond,  309 

Got,  Elizabeth.  See  Seiguoret, 
Stephen. 


Gotherum,  William,  309 
Gouda  (Holland),  428 
Goudet  (Gowdet),  John,  424,  425; 
first  conviction  for  silk  smuggling, 
407  ; opposed  by  Royal  Lustring 
Company,  411  ; forms  silk-smug- 
gling combine,  412  and  footnote; 
incriminating  letter  seized,  414 ; 
illicit  silk  trading  as  G.  & B.,  414, 
415 ; arrest,  evidence  of  books, 
415-^16;  impeachment  and  sure- 
ties, 418 ; trial  and  fine,  419- 

420  ; career  after  his  trial,  420- 

421 

Gougere  (Gouger)  family,  query,  671 
Gouillet,  Charles,  518 
Goujon,  Daniel,  422,  426 

— Marie,  21 

Goulaine  (Goulaines),  Anne  de.  See 
Brais,  Etienne  de. 

— Gabriel  de,  Sr.  de  Loroux,  340 

— Marie  de,  dame  de  Pinaudiere. 

See  La  Primaudaye,  Daniel  de. 

— family,  history  and  arms,  340 
Goulder,  Samuel,  422,  426 
Goullans,  Seigneurs  de.  See  under 

La  Primaudaye. 

Gourand,  Mr.,  co-operation  in  transla- 
tion of  Baxter’s  Call  to  Uncon- 
verted, 495 

Gourdon, , minister  at  Mirebeau, 

45 

Gourdon,  Soulier  de.  See  Soulier  de 
Gourdon. 

Gouynin, , jew'eller,  518 

Gowdet,  John.  See  Goudet. 

Goyer  family,  13 
Goyon,  Andrew,  518 

Grace, de,  of  Soubise,  576 

Gracedieu  (Grasdew),  Sir  Bartholo- 
mew, 309 

Grafton,  Richard,  643 
Grainnolliers,  Seigneur  de.  See  Guine- 
bauld  de  la  Milliere,  Guion. 
Gramlick,  William,  309 
‘ Grand  hiver  ’ of  1709,  138 
Grand  Sacounay  en  Bresse,  minister 
at,  45 

Grange  Canal,  France,  512 
Granger  de  Campoix,  DUe.  See  La 
Primaudaye,  Philippe  de  (2). 

— Catherine.  See  La  Primaudaye, 

Pierre  (2). 

— Louise.  See  La  Primaudaye, 

Samuel  de. 

Granges  de  Monceaux  family,  connec- 
tions, 42 

Granier,  Charles,  518 
Grant,  Prof.  A.  J.,  211  ; gift  to 
library,  7 ; The  Huguenots,  by 
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review,  158  ; on  French  Protes- 
tantism, 597 

Granville,  Earl  of.  See  Carteret, 
Lord  John. 

Gras,  Michel,  Seigneur  de  Val  Gaude- 
mar,  and  wife  Anne  (Rambaut), 
133,  135 

Grasdew.  See  Gracedieu. 

Grave,  Caleb  de,  enquiry,  544 
Gray,  Peter,  418 
Graymoult.  See  Grimoult. 

Grays  (co.  Essex),  542 
Great  Braxted  (co.  Essex),  246 
Green,  Frederick  John,  elected  Fel- 
low, 181 

— John  Richard,  on  Luther’s  doctrine 

of  kingship,  591 
Greenleaf  family,  query,  672 
Greenwich  (co.  Kent),  Duke  of 
Schomberg  at,  55 ; Erasmus  at, 
434 

Greenwich  Hospital,  fines  of  Huguenot 
silk  smugglers  given  to,  421 
Greenwood,  Harold  Edward,  elected 
Fellow,  182 

— William,  422,  426 
Grefeulhe,  Elias,  422,  426 
Gregory,  Mrs.  A.  C.,  elected  Fellow, 

371 

Grellier,  Bernard,  elected  on  Council, 
549 

• — Miss  E.  A.,  elected  Fellow,  3 

— Major  Ernest  Francis  Waldemar, 

R.A.M.C.,  elected  Fellow,  183 

— Fr.,  minister  at  Saumur,  44 

— John  J.,  and  wife  Anne  (Tur- 

quand),  142 

— Peter  Paul,  and  wife  Mary  (Tur- 

quand),  142 

— William,  death  and  obituary,  5, 

12-13 

Grellier  de  Macefer,  Rene,  minister, 
45 

‘ Grenier  du  sel,’  meaning,  482 
Grenoble  (dep.  Isere),  135 ; St. 

Andrew’s  church,  1 36 
Grey,  Henry.  See  Suffolk,  Duke  of. 

— Lady  Jane,  claim  to  throne,  sup- 

porters and  opponents,  96,  618, 
622,  624  ; education  by  Aylmer 
and  Haddon,  101,  628 
Grible,  Thos.,  425 
Grillet,  George,  309 
Grimoult  (Graymoult),  James  (1),  309 

— James  (2),  309 

Grindal,  Edmund,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  earlier  Bishop  of 
London,  89,  98,  99,  118,  275,  614, 
615,  652  ; in  exile  in  Strasbourg, 
70,  72,  74,  117,  628,  633  ; reasons 


of  his  importance,  73 ; birth, 
childhood  and  education,  73-74  ; 
work  as  superintendent  of  foreign 
churches  in  London,  73,  79,  83, 
279  ; German  studies  in  Wassel- 
heim,  74,  77  ; posts  at  Cambridge, 
74,  82;  preferments  in  the  Church, 
74,  75,  81,  82;  in  Frankfort, 
thanks  to  magistrates,  75 ; 
scruples  regarding  vestments,  7.5- 
76 ; consecration  as  Bishop  of 
London,  75,  76,  97 ; assists 
Foxe,  martyrologist,  75,  633, 
636-637 ; correspondence  with 
Hubert,  76-77 ; his  German 
secretary,  Martin,  76  ; appeal  to 
Queen  to  marry,  79,  112;  rela- 
tions with  des  Gallars,  79,  280 ; 
supports  Frankfort  refugees 
against  Lutherans,  80  ; defends 
foreign  refugees  against  reprisals 
An  London,  80-81  ; work  as 
Archbishop  of  York,  81  ; re- 
luctance to  accept  see  of  Canter- 
bury, 81,  99  ; ‘ prophesyings,’ 

controversy  with  Queen  upon, 
82-84 ; reform  of  clergy,  82 ; 
assists  publication  of  Bucer’s 
works,  82 ; character,  Strype’s 
account,  82 ; petition  of  con- 
vocation to  Elizabeth  on  behalf 
of,  84  ; resignation  demanded  by 
Queen,  84  ; blindness  and  death, 
84-85  ; portraits,  85  ; relations 
with  Sandys,  99  ; correspondence 
with  Calvin,  279 ; authority 
opposed  by  French  church,  280- 
281  ; intervention  in  disputes  of 
foreign  churches,  281  ; advocate 
of  Prayer  Book  of  1552,  628 ; 
account  of  Emden  church,  654 
Grinonau,  Leonard,  422,  426 
Grittin,  William,  309 
Grocers’  Companv,  Huguenot  masters, 
239,  242 

Grocott  (Gruecoq)  family,  enquiry, 
543 

Grocyn,  William,  434  ; relations  with 
Erasmus,  431,  432 
Groflit,  Hieronimo,  145 
Groningen,  University  of,  492 
Gros,  Huguine.  See  Bardot,  Isaac. 
Grosjean,  B.,  notary,  511 
— D.,  notary,  512 

Gros-Long,  Colonel.  See  Devoluy, 
Pierre. 

Grotius,  Hugo,  498,  500 
Grove,  E.  A.,  A.R.I.B.A.,  elected 
Fellow,  369 
Grover,  William,  425 
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Grubert,  Francis,  412  footnote,  424, 
425 

Gruchy,  Philip  de,  306 
Grude  family,  43 
Grudee,  Nicholas,  309 
Gualter  (Gualterus),  Rudolph,  teach- 
ing on  connection  of  Church  and 
State,  499-500 ; kindness  to 
English  exiles,  92  613,  616,  646, 
649 ; Edward  Vi’s  opinion  of, 
626 

Guedalla,  Philip,  gift  to  library,  293 
Guede,  Egbert,  309 
Guenin,  James,  309 
Guerande  (dep.  Loire  Inferieure), 
minister  at,  45 

Guerin,  Helene.  See  Perroteau, 
Philippe. 

— Judith.  See  Bouverot,  Henri  (1). 
Guernsey,  Isle  of.  Huguenots  settled 

in,  248,  601 

Guibert  (Guilbert,  Guybert),  , 

ancien  at  La  Savoye  church,  557 

— Marcelin  de.  Seigneur  du  Collet, 

and  wife  Perrine  (Rambaut),  133, 
134 

— Ralphael,  422,  426 

— Rene,  253 
Guichery,  Jean,  519 
Guienne,  Due  de  (1469),  137 
Guienne,  province,  131,  287 
Guigier  (Guygier),  John,  412  n. 

— Samuel,  419 
Guijon,  Thomas,  309 
Guillam,  James,  309 

— Nathaniel,  309 

Guillebert,  Elizabeth.  See  Philip- 
poneau,  Gabriel. 

Guillemard,  Dr.  Francis  Henry  Hill, 
death  and  obituary,  5,  12 
Guilloches,  Jean,  ‘ recherche  de  la 
noblesse,’  by,  484 
Guillot,  refugee  family,  577 
Guinebauld  de  la  Milliere,  Col. 
Alexander,  342,  343,  345-346 

— Rev.  Alexander,  sen.,  and  wife 

Frances  (Dumas),  343-344 

— Rev.  Alexander,  jun.,  344 

— Anne,  342,  346 

— Balthazar,  342,  346 

— Charles,  and  wife  Jeane  (de 

Loubes),  342 

— Charles  Cyms,  343 

— Charlotte  (Porter),  342,  343,  346 

— Colas,  and  wife  Thomasine  (Pro- 

vost), 342 

— Cyrus  (1),  b.  1686,  and  wife 

Henriette  (Janure  de  la  Bouche- 
tiere),  342,  343,  345 

— Cyrus  (2),  b.  1765,  344 


Guinebauld,  Daniel  Henry,  345 

— Florent,  and  wife  Marianne  (de 

Proisy),  342,  343,  345,  346 

— Guion,  Seigneur  de  Grainnolliers, 

and  wife  Jeanne  de  Peverelle,  342 

— Henry  (1),  b.  1687,  342,  344-345 

— Henry  (2),  b.  1 769,  344 

— Henrietta,  6.  1764,  344 

— (Lamillier),  Mrs.  Henrietta,  344, 

346 

— Henrietta  Margaret,  344 

— (Lamillier),  Ensign  Isaac  John, 

344 

— Jacob,  and  wife  Susanne  (Nicol- 

leau),  342 

— Rev.  John  Alexander.  See  Guine- 

bauld de  la  Milliere,  Rev. 
Alexander,  sen. 

— Louis,  and  wife  Charlotte  (de 

Malmouche),  342 

— Louisa  Frances,  344 

— Marianne  (I),  342;  see  also  Tra- 

paud.  Col.  John. 

— Marianne  (2),  342,  343 

— Marianne  Henriette.  See  Burrell, 

William. 

— Martin,  and  wife  Mary  (de 

Lavaigne),  342 

— (Lamillier),  Peter,  and  wife  Sus- 

anna (Boakes),  346 

— Robert,  344 

— family,  authorities  for  pedigree,  346 
Guines,  French  church,  dispersal  to 

Dover  and  Cadzand,  159,  160 
Guiraud, , minister  at  Loudun,  45 

— Abraham,  423,  426 

— Daniel,  423,  426 

Guise,  Fran9ois,  Due  de,  592 

— Henri,  Due  de  (1572),  456,  461 
Guitton  family,  43 

Guizot,  Frangois  P.  G.,  224,  360 
Gulhon,  de.  See  Degulhon. 

Gumin,  Lewis,  423,  426 
Guny,  James,  309 

Guyon  family,  297  ; see  also  De  Guyon. 
Gwynn,  Mrs.  G.  L.,  elected  Fellow, 
547 


Ha,  Daniel,  309 

Haag,  Emile,  La  France  Protestante, 
by,  490 

Haccombe  (co.  Devon),  617 
Haddon,  James,  72,  627  ; summary 
of  his  career,  628 
Hadleigh  (co.  Suffolk),  rector,  645 
Hague  (Holland),  609  ; minister  at, 
see  Boibelleau  de  la  Chapelle, 
Arm  and. 

Hais,  Jean,  577 
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Halaran,  John,  423,  426 
Hales,  Christopher,  74,  92 
Hall,  Miss  Enid  Worssam  de  Longue - 
ville,  elected  Fellow,  181 

— Joseph,  successively  Bishop  of 

Exeter  and  Norwich,  Episcopacy 
by  Divine  Right,  hy,  491 

— Richard  de  Zouche,  gift  to 

library,  528 

Hallam,  Henry,  estimate  of  Erasmus, 
429-430 

Halley,  Edmund,  532 
Hamburg,  Cox  and  Sandys  at,  112  ; 
Protestant  refugees  at,  274  ; 
Siordet  family  at,  514  ; minister, 
see  Merle  d’Aubigne,  Jean-Henri. 
Hammett,  Coningsby,  elected  Fellow, 
548 

Hamon,  Charlotte.  See  Burrell, 
William. 

— Deboragh.  See  Cary,  Archdeacon. 

— Col.  Isaac,  345 

Hampden,  John,  comparison  with 
Coligny,  591 

Hampton  Court  Palace,  447  ; gardens, 
363 

Hamptonne,  family  of,  319 
Hamsted,  Adrian,  minister  at  Austin  I 
Friars  Church,  278,  281 
Hanau,  Philip  Louis,  Graf  von,  and 
wife  Catherina  Belgia  (von  Nas- 
sau), 466 

Hanau  (Prussia),  145 
Hanet,  George,  519 

— John,  519 

Hannesson,  Hannes,  M.R.C.S., 
L.R.C.P.,  elected  Fellow,  369 
Hanotaux,  Gabriel,  tribute  to  G. 
Monod,  360 

Hanover,  Elector  of.  See  Ernest 
Augustus,  and  George  I,  King  of 
England ; Electress.  See  Sophia. 
Hanover  (Germany),  396 
Hanrott,  Jonas,  423,  426 
Hanworth,  Lady,  at  50th  anniversary 
dinner,  210  ; Huguenot  descent, 
213-214 

— Ernest  M.  Pollock,  1st  Viscount, 

at  50th  anniversary  dinner, 
speech,  210,  211-212 
Hap,  Jacob,  423,  426 
Harache  (Harrache),  Mrs.,  519 

— Pierre,  silversmith,  174 
Harangue  . . . au  Roy  . . . sur  Vasyle 

qiCil  donne  aux  pauvres  protes- 
tants,  661 

Harbin,  Charles,  309 

— Henry,  309 

Harbledown  (co.  Kent),  rector  of.  See 
Pownall,  Robert. 


Harborowe  for  faithfull  and  trewe 
subjects,  by  J.  Aylmer,  102,  106- 
107 

Hardel,  Philip,  519 
Hardenburg,  Albert,  264 
Harding,  Lieut. -Col.  D.  Litton,  173 
Hares  (Marie).  See  L’Epaule,  Pierre. 
Hargicourt  (dep.  Gard),  monument 
erected  in  ‘ Boite  a CaiUoux,’  360 
Harle  (Harlay),  Isaac,  and  wife  Marie 
(Regnier),  665 

— Susanne.  See  Squedin,  Pierre  (1). 
Harley,  Robert,  Earl  of  Oxford,  421 
Harpsfield,  Nicholas,  637 

Harris,  C.  A.,  163 

— Edward,  418,  419 

— Mary.  See  Flecknoe,  Mary. 
Harrison,  James,  423,  426 

— John,  425 

Harrow-on-the-Hill  (co.  Middlesex), 
rector,  111 

Harwood,  Richard,  423,  426 
Hasewell,  Edward,  425 
Hattes,  de.  See  Des  Hattes. 

Hatton, , silk  smuggler,  425 

— Sir  Christopher,  112 

— Thomas,  412  n. 

Hauduroy,  Peter,  423,  426 
Haultain,  Theodore,  412  n.,  425 
Hauser,  Barbara,  513 

— Henri,  historical  work,  357 

— Jean,  Jacques,  513 

— Marie.  See  Siordet,  Etienne  Marc. 
Hautecour,  Philipponeau  d’.  See 

Philipponeau. 

Hauzell,  Noel,  423,  426 
Hawkins,  Sir  John,  605 

— Laetitia,  Matilda,  on  David 

Garrick,  604-605 
Hawkshead  (co.  Lancs.),  95 
Hawley,  Henry,  Lieut. -General,  253 
Hay,  A.,  minister  at  Saumur,  45 
Haymond,  Maria  (afterwards  Ponet), 
95 

Hays,  Martin,  423,  426 
Hazard,  Abraham,  309 
Hazell,  James,  423,  426 
Head,  Henslet,  423,  426 
Heal,  Sir  Ambrose,  London  Gold- 
smiths, 1200-1800,  by,  516  ; col- 
lection of  trade  cards,  516,  520 
Heger,  Joseph,  519 
Heidelberg  (Baden),  123,  471,  474; 
Charlotte  de  Bourbon  at,  458, 
461-463,  464 ; WiUiam  the  Silent 
at,  464 

— University,  offer  of  post  to  L.  du 

Moulin,  507  n. 

Heidelberg  catechism,  473  ; publica- 
tion of,  463 
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Heilbronn  (Wurtemberg),  56 
Heiltz-le-Maurupt  (dep.  Marne) 
church,  centenary,  360 
Heiz,  Theodor  Janssen  de.  See 
Janssen  de  Heiz. 

Heldelin,  James,  77 

Heline,  Bernit,  309 

Heloise,  Abbess  of  Le  Paraclet,  467 

Helston  (co.  Cornwall),  544 

Henault,  Francis,  519 

Henley,  Mary.  See  Ligonier,  Edward. 

— Sir  Robert,  241 

— Robert,  Lord  Northington,  253 

— Williamsa  (afterwards  Janssen), 

241 

Hennegau,  prov.  of,  159 
Henri  III,  King  of  France,  alliance 
with  Henry  of  Navarre,  121 
Henri  IV,  King  of  France  and  Navarre, 
40,  397  ; alliance  with  Henri  III, 
121  ; book  on,  by  Mme.  St.  R. 
Taillandier,  157  ; pamphlet  at- 
tacking, and  reply  by  de  Mornay, 
291-292 ; estimate  of  his  in- 
fluence, 294  ; change  of  religion, 
arguments  in  favour,  398,  400 ; 
aims  with  regard  to  Huguenots, 
401  ; descent,  459 ; introduces 
‘noblesse  militaire,’  481;  ap- 
pealed to  by  Madame  de  Mornay, 
598 

Henri  IV  avant  la  messe,  by  Mme. 
St.  Rene  Taillandier,  review, 
157 

Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans  (Hen- 
riette  d’Angleterre),  55 
Henrietta  Maria,  Queen  of  England, 
Huguenots  in  her  retinue,  334 
Henry  II,  King  of  England,  403 
Henry  VIII,  King  of  England, 
present  of  clock  from  Bishop 
Ponet,  94 ; support  of  religious 
refugees,  262-263  ; first  meeting 
with  Erasmus,  434 ; patron  of 
Erasmus,  435,  438,  444,  446,  447, 
448  ; inheritor  of  Pope’s  temporal 
power  at  Reformation,  504 ; bene- 
factions to  Sir  P.  Carew,  618  ; 
relations  with  Sir  John  Cheke, 
621  ; employment  of  Sir  R.  Mor- 
rison, 626 

Henry,  Jacques,  Seigneur  des 
Cheusses,  and  wife  Renee  (de 
Lauzere),  42 

— J.,  minister  at  Saumur,  44 

— Jean,  minister  at  Bauge,  37,  44 

— Louise  Madeleine  (des  Cheusses). 

See  Rambouillet  du  Plessis, 

\Ti  I Q a 

Hensly,  William,  423,  426 


Heraldry,  neglect  of,  in  Society’s  Pro 
ceedings,  194-195 

— in  France,  history,  duties  and  titles 

of  Kings  of  Arms,  heralds,  and 
poursuivants,  483-484,  485 ; 

kings  of  arms,  list,  484  ; Marshal 
of  Arms  appointed  by  Charles 
VIII,  486  ; ‘ Juge  d’Armes  ’ ap- 
pointed in  1641,  486;  see  also 
Armorial  bearings.  Noble  rank  in 
France,  and  various  heraldic 
terms. 

Hereford,  Bishop  of.  See  Scory, 
John ; prebendary,  see  Redder, 
John. 

Hereford  (co.  Hereford),  Angel  Inn,  602 
Herford  (Westphalia)  Lutheran  con- 
vent, 474 

Herouard,  , physician  to  Louis 

XIII,  535 

Hertell,  George,  309 
Hertford  (co.  Herts.),  building  of 
Christ’s  Hospital,  407 
Hertogenbosch.  See  Bois-le-Duc. 

Hervart, d’,  57 

Herve,  Pierre,  Steward  of  French 
Hospital,  24 

Hesse,  Elizabeth  of,  475  ped. 

Heton,  Martin,  Bishop  of  Ely,  628 

— Thomas,  627  ; summary  of  his  life, 

628 

Heue,  Thomas,  325 
Heur,  Marguerite,  325 
Heusse  family,  11 

Hew,  Jacques  de,  and  wife  Marie 
(Morois),  320 
Hewarde,  Thomas,  325 
Hewer,  Thomas,  325 

— William,  330 ; relations  with 

Pepys,  324,  325-326 ; possible 
Huguenot  connexions,  325-326  ; 
house  in  Buckingham  Street,  324, 
328,  331 

Hewlett,  Miss  Maud,  death,  5,  11 
Hicks,  Dr.,  Bishop  of  Thetford,  331 

— Joseph,  423,  426 

Hilin,  P.,  minister  at  Chateauroux,  45 
Hill,  Francis,  337 
— • Louis,  337 

— Richard,  and  wife  Ester  (Du 

Quesne),  337 

— • Sarah  (afterwards  Lordell),  240 

— (Hille),  Susanne,  337 

— ■ Thomas,  musician,  326,  337 

— William  (1),  c.  1649,  337 

— William  (2),  c.  1676,  and  wife 

Suzanne  (Hogelot),  337 
Hilles,  Richard,  aid  to  exiles  from 
Marian  persecutions,  70 ; letter 
on  Coverdale,  87 
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Hinge  of  faith  and  freedom,  by  Louis 
Cappel,  English  version,  126 
Histoire  Chronologique  de  la  Grande 
Chancellerie  de  France,  by  A. 
Tessereau,  566-567 

Histoire  des  ouvrages  des  Savants,  by 
H.  Basnage  de  Beauval,  567 
Histoire  Universelle,  by  de  Thou, 
quoted,  458 

Historical  Register,  quoted,  420 
History  of  the  Bock  of  Common  Prayer, 
by  H.  M.  Luckock,  quoted.  111 
History  of  the  Puritans,  by  Neal, 
quoted,  86 

Histrio-Mastix,  by  W.  Prynne,  594 
Hobbes,  Thomas,  500 
Hobland.  See  Houblon. 

Hobson  & Sons,  of  Derby,  printers, 
527 

Hodgkin,  Bishop,  118 
Hodgson,  Bishop  Suffragan  (1559),  76 
Hodson,  Henrietta.  See  Labouchere, 
Henry. 

Hoffman, , Lyons  silk  merchant, 

413-^14 

Hogelot,  Suzanne.  See  Hill,  William 

(2). 

Hogger,  Dr.,  of  St.  Gall,  51,  52 
Hohenlohe,  Count  of,  465,  468 
Holbein,  Hans,  portrait  of  Erasmus, 
447 

Holcroft,  Sir  Thomas,  96 
Holland,  Robert  {rectius  Henry ) Rich, 
Baron  Kensington,  Earl  of,  39 
Holland,  Du  Vinage  family  in,  160  ; 
various  Huguenot  refugees  in, 
396,  529,  569,  608  ; wedding 
gift  to  Charlotte  de  Bourbon, 
464-465  ; estates  of,  sponsor  to 
daughter  of  William  the  Silent, 
466 

Holland  and  Some  Jews,  by  J.  de 
Villiers,  163 
Holmes,  Francis,  425 
Holy  Catholic  League,  dependence  on 
Philip  II,  399 

Homerton  (co.  Middlesex),  514 
Homfred,  Emmanuel,  and  wife  Sara 
(la  Pore),  325 

Hone,  Niel,  elected  Fellow,  548 
Honeker,  Andrew,  423,  426 
Honourable  Artillery  Company,  Hu- 
guenot members,  probable  late 
date  of  joining,  300,  302  ; 

membership  limited  to  freemen, 
300  ; and  Trained  Bands,  con- 
nexion, 300-301  ; officers,  titles 
explained,  302 ; sources  of  in- 
formation, list  of  documents, 
315-316 


Hook,  William,  423,  426 
Hooker,  Richard,  120 
Hooper,  John,  Bishop  of  Gloucester, 
95 ; exile  on  Continent  and 
friendships  with  foreign  Protes- 
tants, 73,  90,  275-276;  birth  and 
education,  90 ; relations  with 
Ballinger  (letter),  90,  91  ; mar- 
riage to  Anna  Tserelas,  90,  276  ; 
return,  and  post  held  in  London, 
90  ; character  sketches,  90-91  ; 
Confession  of  my  faith,  by,  91  ; 
vestment  controversy,  dispute 
with  Privy  Council,  91-92 ; 
ministry  at  Gloucester,  91-92 ; 
escape  of  family,  93 ; charges 
against,  in  Marian  persecution, 
93  ; deprivation  and  execution, 
93-94 ; supports  foreign  Prot- 
estants, 265,  267  ; share  in  com- 
_ piling  Confession  of  Faith  for 
Strangers’  Church,  276  ; relations 
with  Micronius,  276  ; attitude  in 
vestment  controversy,  644 

— Richard,  estimate  of  Sir  Peter 

Carew,  620-621 
Horne,  Margery,  616,  649 

— Robert,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 

decision  on  vestment  controversy, 
75-76  ; in  exile  in  Zurich,  616, 

649  ; summary  of  his  life,  643- 
644 ; gift  of  cup  to  Bullinger, 

650 

Horneblow,  John,  309 
Horsham  (co.  Sussex),  364 
Hosemann,  Andre.  See  Osiander. 
Houard,  Francoise.  See  Mellon, 
Pierre  (1). 

— • Marie,  325 

Houblon  (Hobland,  Howbelon,  Hub- 
land),  , dyer,  309 

— Abraham,  life  and  marriage,  239, 

240  ; family  relationships,  244, 
327 

— Lady  Alice  Archer,  326 

— Anne.  See  Palmerston,  Viscount. 

— Isaac,  Director  of  East  India 

Company,  240,  327 

— James  (1),  and  wife  Marie  (Du 

Quesne),  239,  325  ; character  as 
father,  326  ; names  of  sons,  327 

— Sir  James  (2),  b.  1629,  career  and 

marriage,  239,  242 ; friendship 
with  Pepys,  240,  326-327,  333 
footnote  ; burial,  240  ; assistance 
to  Pepys  in  his  work,  327  ; 
correction,  541 

— Sir  John,  first  Governor  of  Bank 

of  England,  244,  309,  327 ; 

summary  of  his  life,  239  ; services 
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in  crisis  of  1696,  and  presentation, 
242 

Houblon,  Peter  (1),  membership  of 
Trained  Bands,  309;  his  family, 
327 

— Sir  Peter  (2),  membership  of 

Trained  Bands,  309 ; relation- 
ship to  other  Houblons,  327 ; 
correction,  541 

— Pierre,  original  refugee,  239 

— Sir  Richard,  240,  244,  327 

— Sara.  See  Lordell,  James. 

— Wynne,  327 

Houet  (Howie),  William,  query,  671 
Houssaye,  Noah,  418 
How,  William,  publisher,  292 
How  supreme  powers  ought  to  be 
obeyed,  etc.,  by  C.  Goodman,  629 
How  to  distinguish  a friend  frorn  a 
flatterer,  by  Erasmus,  444 
Howard,  Ephraim,  423,  426 

— Lady  Katherine.  See  Villiers,  Sir 

Edward. 

— Lord  William,  618 
Howbelon.  See  Houblon. 

Howie.  See  Houet. 

Hozier,  Charles  d’.  Grand  Armoriel  de 
France,  by,  quoted,  138 

— Pierre  d’,  work  as  ‘ juge  d’armes,’ 

486 

Hubart,  Henry,  309 
Hubert,  Conrad,  relations  with 
Grindal  and  Bucer,  76-77  ; edi- 
tion of  Bucer’s  works,  82 ; 
correspondence  with  Coverdale, 
87,  90 

— Dorothy.  See  Houblon,  Abraham. 

— Isaac,  24 

— N.  B.,  309 

— Sir  Richard,  240 
Hubland.  See  Houblon. 

Hudebulk,  Samuel,  309 
Hudgebout  (Hudgeabout),  Abraham, 

310 

— James,  310 

Hudson  Bay  Company,  founding  by 
Prince  Rupert,  473 
Hughes  family,  43 

Huguenot,  varying  pronunciation  of 
name,  214 

Huguenot,  steam  yacht,  207 
Huguenot  Academy  of  Saumur,  The, 
by  Rev.  W.  T.  Whitley,  121-128 
Huguenot  Ancestors  of  H.M.  the  King, 
by  C.  H.  Jeune,  456-475 
Huguenot  Captain,  The,  play  by  Watts 
Phillips,  608 

Huguenot  Churches  of  Stonehouse  and 
Plymouth,  by  C.  W.  Bracken, 
review,  163 


Huguenot  Directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  by  W.  Marston  Acres, 
181,  238-248 

Huguenot  Regiments,  pensioned 
officers,  525.  For  individual 
regiments  see  under  Army,  Regi- 
ments by  name. 

Huguenot  Settlements  in  Ireland,  by 
G.  L.  Lee,  376  ; review,  525-527 

Huguenot  Societies,  rise  in  numbers, 
201 

Huguenot  Society  of  America,  repre- 
sented at  50th  anniversary  dinner, 
211,  220,  222,  224-226  ; date  of 
foundation,  history,  etc.,  215, 
220,  225 ; welcome  to  English 
delegates  at  celebrations  in  New 
York,  1898,  220 ; memorial 

service  to  founder,  362.  See  also 
Federation  of  Huguenot  Societies 
of  America. 

Huguenot  Society  of  London,  current 
events  : 

accounts,  (1933)  8-9,  10,  (1934) 
186,  187,  188-189,  (1935)  373, 
374-375,  (1936)  551-554 ; 

annual  reports  (1933-1934) 
5-10,  (1934-1935)  184r-189, 

(1935-1936)  371-373,  (1936- 
1937)  549-551  ; bequest  from 
Miss  Le  Maitre,  10,  188 ; 

dinners,  French  grace  adopted, 
551  ; election  of  Officers  and 
Council,  4,  183,  371,  549; 
entrance  fee,  remission,  6 ; 
fellowship,  statistics  and  mea- 
sures taken  to  increase,  .5-6, 

184,  372,  549-550  ; 50th  anni- 
versary of  founding,  dinner, 

185,  210-235,  garden  party  and 
exhibition  at  French  Hospital, 
185,  235-237,  messages  of 
congratulation,  221-222,  223- 
224,  234-235 ; Fifty  Years 
Bond  of  Fellowship  issued,  237  ; 
grant  towards  cataloguing  at 
French  church  of  Soho  Square, 
10  ; greetings  sent,  to  Annual 
Huguenot  Congress  in  America, 
362,  to  French  Societies  on 
250th  anniversary  of  the  Re- 
vocation, 523-524;  invitations, 
to  Brandenburg  celebrations 
in  Berlin,  188,  524,  to  com- 
memoration of  Edict  of  Tolera- 
tion by  French  Society,  554, 
to  3rd  annual  convention  of 
Federation  of  Huguenot  Socie- 
ties in  America  and  commemo- 
ration of  Lafayette,  6-7 ; 
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Huguenot  Societ}^  of  London,  current 
events  (cont.)  : 

library,  see  French  Hospital 
Library ; loyal  addresses  and 
replies,  for  Silver  Jubilee  of 
George  V,  183-184,  for  ac- 
cession of  Edward  VIII,  370, 
371,  for  accession  of  George 
VI,  547-548,  549 ; meet- 

ings, reports,  (1933-1934)  3-4, 
(193L-1935)  181-184,  (1935- 
1936)  369-371,  (1936-1937) 

547-549  ; papers  read  at  meet- 
ings, 6,  185,  372,  550;  pub- 
lications, 6,  185,  188,  372,  550  ; 
represented  at  funeral  of  Mr. 
Wyatt-Paine,  184,  at  Calvin 
celebrations,  188,  at  commemo- 
ration of  250th  anniversary 
of  the  Revocation  in  London 
and  Lisburn,  372-373,  522, 
at  Anglo-American  Conference 
of  Historians,  373,  at  quater- 
centenary  of  Reformation  in 
Geneva,  373 ; request  to,  for 
article  from  Deutsche  Huge- 
notten  Verein,  7 
history  : 

accounts,  balance  sheet  first 
^ adopted,  197 ; address  on 

accession  of  George  V,  203  ; 
causes  of  success,  216-218  ; 
conversaziones,  1895  and 
1904,  205;  dinners,  197- 
198  ; fellowship  during  first 
fifty  years,  204,  206  ; Mtieth 
anniversary,  date,  210  ; first 
meeting,  proceedings,  194- 
195;  first  paper  read,  195- 
196 ; foundation,  motives 
and  circumstances,  192-194, 
215-216  ; house  offered  to, 
201 ; income  tax,  non- 
exemption, 204 ; invest- 
ment of  fees,  196 ; ladies 
admitted  to  Council,  197 ; 
lecturers,  fund  for  payment, 
203 ; libraries  as  members, 
196  ; library,  history  of,  198, 
201,203,218;  meeting  places 
in  first  50  years,  198-199; 
meetings,  change  in  number, 
197 ; message  to  Soc.  de 
I’Histoire  du  Prot.  Fran9ais 
and  reply,  1934,  169  ; non- 
partisan character,  225-226 ; 
objects,  194 ; Presidents, 
194,  195,  196-197,  207 ; 

printers  employed,  208 ; 
publications,  201,  206-207 ; 


Publication  Suspense  F und 
during  war,  203-204  ; repre- 
sented at  bicentenary  of 
Glorieuse  Eentree,  202  ; rules, 
changes  reviewed,  196-197  ; 
Secretaries,  199;  subscrip- 
tion rates,  changes,  196,  204 ; 
subscription,  repayment  sent 
in  error,  203  ; summer  con- 
ferences, places  visited,  205  ; 
title  criticised,  195 ; Trea- 
surers, 197  ; 25th  anniver- 
sary of  foundation,  191  ; 
Vice-Presidents,  196 

Huguenot  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
message  from,  for  50th  anniver- 
sary dinner,  211,  221-222  ; foun- 
dation, 221 

Huguenot  Society  of  South  Carolina, 
member  at  50th  anniversary 
dinner,  211,  221  ; foundation, 
- 221 

Huguenot  War  Record,  compilation, 
204;  addenda,  173 

Huguenots,  popularity  of  their  writ- 
ings in  England,  126,  127,  128; 
character,  C.  Depew’s  estimate, 
227 ; points  in  common  with 
stoics  and  mediaeval  saints,  586  ; 
emigration  to  America  after 
1685,  588  ; affinities  with  English 
Puritans,  590,  596  ; opposition 
to  the  theatre,  music  and  dancing, 
597  ; scarcity  of  plays  concern- 
ing, 608 

— in  England,  corruption  of  names, 

215  ; hostility  of  native  traders, 
407  ; see  also  Foreign  Reformed 
Churches  in  U.K. ; Proselytes ; 
Refugees ; Relief  of  Refugees  ; 
Silk  trade. 

— in  France,  burials,  37 ; their 

position,  modern  counterparts, 
158 ; restrictions  on  moving 
wine,  138  ; Catholics  prohibited 
from  hiding,  257  ; tortures  at 
Fontenay,  anon3rmous  narra- 
tive, 253-256 ; rights  under 
Edict  of  Nantes,  397 ; special 
law  courts,  397,  398 ; policy  of 
Henri  IV  towards,  401  ; revolt 
against  Richelieu  and  conse- 
quences, 402  ; attempt  to  set  up 
a ‘ Republic  of  the  Reformed 
Churches,’  402,  404 ; value  as 
citizens,  402,  403  ; vindication 
in  work  of  E.  Benoit,  569  ; ser- 
vices to  state  acknowledged  by 
Louis  XIV,  573 ; forbidden  to 
leave  the  kingdom,  577  ; possi- 
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bilities  had  they  attained  power, 
595-596.  See  also  French  Re- 
formed Church 

Huguenots  in  Ireland.  See  under 
Ireland. 

Huguenots,  The,  by  Prof.  A.  J.  Grant, 
review,  158 

Huguenots,  The,  opera  by  Meyerbeer, 
608 

Huguenots,  The,  by  Prof.  D.  L. 

Savory,  review,  298-299 
Huguenots  and  Puritans,  by  Prof. 

R.  B.  Mowat,  548,  550,  586-596 
Huguenots  and  the  Stage,  by  E.  C. 

Fache,  .548,  550,  597-611 
Huguenots  in  Exeter,  by  Col.  R. 

Pickard,  review,  664 
Huguenots  in  the  Trained  Bands  of 
London,  bv  Major  G.  G.  Walker, 
300-316 

Hugues,  Bezanson,  657 

— Edmond,  535  ; grand-children  bap- 

tized at  Musee  du  Desert,  359- 
360 

Huisseau,  Isaac  d’,  minister,  45  ; 
scheme  for  reunion  of  Christen- 
dom, 126 
Huke,  James,  310 
Huleing,  Benjamin,  310 
Hullett  family,  query,  671 
Hullo,  John,  418 

Hullu,  Dr.  Johannes  de,  elected  Hon. 
Fellow,  4,  6 ; work  on  Cadzand 
registers,  6,  362  ; communicates 
documents  on  Lille  churches, 
550 

Humphrey  (Humfrej^),  Laurence,  643, 
649  ; account  of  Thomas  Eaton, 
70  ; summary  of  life,  648  ; 
attitude  to  vestments,  648 ; 
gratitude  to  people  of  Basle, 
649 

Hungary,  King  of.  See  Ferdinand  II. 
Hungary,  Calvinists  from,  at  Maison 
de  Calvin,  534 

Hunt,  Miss  Josephine,  elected  Fellow, 
369 

Hunter,  Eleanor.  See  Bosanquet, 
Samuel  (2). 

— Henry,  247 

Huntingdon  fco.  Hunts.),  Archdeacon, 
648 

Huntingdonshire,  Huguenots  in,  543 
Huntington,  John,  exile  at  Stras- 
bourg, 72,  627  ; summary  of  life, 
628 

Hurley,  Thomas,  423,  426 
Husse,  Isaac,  423,  426 
Hutt,  Thomas,  423,  426 
Huyer,  Esaye,  325 
VOL.  XV.— NO.  4. 


Iconographie  Calvinienne,  by  E. 
Doumergue,  667 

He  Bouchard  (Touraine),  minister  at, 
45 

Ilford  (co.  Essex),  241 
Illustrated  London  News,  363 
Im  Thurn,  Florence  Ellen.  See  Sior- 
det,  John  Louis. 

— John  Conrad,  and  wife  Mary 
Catherine  Ellen,  515 
Images  in  churches,  articles  on 
Reformed  views,  534 
Imbart  de  la  Tour,  Pierre,  on  mixture 
of  races  in  France,  132  ; post- 
humous article  from  Origines  de 
la  Reforme,  357 

Impington  (co.  Camb.),  manor  of, 
318 

‘ Impot  du  sang  ’ tax,  479  ; definition, 
477,  480 

Independents,  support  of,  by  L.  Du 
Moulin,  489,  491,  492  footnote 
Inge,  Very  Rev.  W.  R.,  Dean  of  St. 

Paul’s,  on  Erasmus,  449 
Inkfordby,  Joan,  afterwards  Hum- 
phrey, 648 

Innishannon  (co.  Cork),  minister  at, 
288 

Inquisition,  books  on,  by  H.  C.  Lea. 
664 

‘ Inspiration,’  its  injury  to  Protestant 
cause,  659-660 

Institute  of  Historical  Research, 
University  of  London,  373 
Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion,  by 
Calvin,  its  Puritan  theology,  154  ; 
quadricentenary,  exhibition,  new 
editions  and  other  celebrations, 
188,  353-354,  356,  667  ; influence 
on  American  theology,  588 
Institution  of  Christian  Marriage,  by 
Erasmus,  448 

Institution  Protestant  des  Sourds- 
Muets,  de  St.  Hippo lyte,  eightieth 
anniversary  celebrations,  670 
Institution,  Usage,  and  Doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Sacrament,  by  Duplessis- 
Mornay,  122 

Intendants  of  provinces,  methods 
towards  Huguenots,  583 
Interecclesiastical  Commission,  for 
collection  of  ancient  canticles, 
167 

Intres  (dep.  Ardeche),  centenary  of 
church,  670 

Ipswich  (co.  Suffolk),  647  ; linen  fac- 
tory founded  for  refugees,  407  ; 
Royal  Lusting  Co.’s  work  at,  412 ; 
names  of  weavers  at,  423,  426- 
427  ; Greenleaf,  family  of,  672 
3 A 
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Ireland,  Huguenots  in,  French 
Huguenot  fund,  151 ; consecration 
of  churches,  French  version  of 
authorised  form,  170  ; Act  grant- 
ing freedom  of  worship,  299 ; 
immigration  encouraged  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  347  ; queries  as  to 
families,  364,  542-543  passim, 
671  ; small  numbers  of  refugees 
from  St.  Bartholomew,  525 ; 
immigration  after  Revocation 
of  Edict  of  Nantes,  525  ; relation 
between  ‘ conformist  ’ and  ‘ non- 
conformist ’ bodies,  526  ; evasion 
of  Customs  inspection  by  refu- 
gees, 526 ; see  also  Dublin, 
Portarlington,  Waterford,  and 
other  place  names. 

— Munster,  claims  of  Sir  P.  Carew  to 

property,  619 

Ironmongers’  Company,  25 
Isambert,  Marie.  See  La  Primaudaye, 
Gabriel  de  (1). 

Isandhlwana  (Transvaal),  Puissar’s 
regiment  at,  249,  251 
Isles,  Bernard,  519 
Islington  Volunteers,  303 
Italy,  Erasmus  in,  442 ; gatherings 
to  commemorate  Vaudois,  535  ; 
Protestant  refugees  from,  in 
Zurich,  650 
Ive,  Roger,  310 

Ivory,  , of  Dublin,  and  wife 

Ester  (Joly),  348,  351 
Ivry,  battle  of,  398 
Izart  (Izarth,  Izatt,  Izard,  Izzart), 
Vincent,  310 

— William,  310 


Jackson,  John,  nephew  of  Samuel 
Pepys,  328,  331,  332 
Jacobe,  Jean,  Sieur  de  Fremont,  42 
Jain,  Benjamin,  310 
Jalland,  Thomas,  310 
Jamaica,  344 

James  I,  King  of  England,  475  ped.  ; 
relations  with  Du  Moulin,  family, 
125  ; relations  with  John  Cam- 
eron, 123 ; opposes  Calvinistic 
discipline,  125 

James  II,  King  of  England,  as 
character  in  morality  play  at 
Berne,  54 ; orders  burning  of 
Claude’s  Plaintes  des  Protestants, 
408 

James  V,  King  of  Scotland,  618 
James  VI,  King  of  Scotland.  See 
James  I,  King  of  England. 
Janssen,  Abraham,  240 


Janssen,  Sir  Stephen  Theodore,  Lord 
Mayor,  241 

— Sir  Theodore,  election  as  director 

of  Bank  of  England,  239  ; sum- 
mary of  life,  240-241  ; connex- 
ion with  South  Sea  Company, 
241  ; on  Antwerp  Committee  for 
financing  army,  242 
Janssen  de  Heiz,  Theodore,  beheaded 
1585,  240-241 

Janure  de  la  Bouchetiere,  Madame, 
343 

— Charles,  and  wife  Marianne  (Fal- 

aiseau),  343 

— Henriette.  See  Guinebauld  de  la 

Milliere,  Cyrus  (1). 

Janvier, , silversmith,  519 

Jaques,  Miss  Ann,  elected  Fellow,  548 

— Joseph,  310 

Jaquet,  Jean  Pierre,  and  wife  Rose 
- (Fontaine),  512 

— Thomas,  and  wife  Aimee  (Siordet), 

512 

Jarmy,  Edward,  310 
Jauncy,  Thomas,  310 
Jauneau,  Madame,  stewardess  at 
French  Hospital,  24 
Jayot,  Jacob,  26 

Jeanne  d’Albret,  Queen  of  Navarre, 
459  ; friendship  to  Charlotte  de 
Bourbon,  460,  461  ; death  of,  463 
Jeanne  d'Albret  et  le  Bearne,  by  C. 
Dartigue,  358 

Jebb,  Sir  Richard,  on  Erasmus,  451 
Jeffreys,  George,  Judge,  408 
Jeffries,  Thomas,  423,  427 
Jena  (Weimar),  102 
Jenkins,  Thomas,  422,  427 
Jenour.  See  Cheneour. 

Jephthah,  by  G.  Buchanan,  124 
Jerome,  St.,  Erasmus’s  edition  of  his 
works,  436,  438,  447 
Jersey  (Channel  Isles),  Cour  de 
Samed,540;  Civil  War,  Royalists 
in  power,  540  ; Elizabeth  Castle, 
540  ; Huguenot  settlers,  366  ; 
Pepys  family,  connexions,  319, 
.540  ; St.  Clement’s  parish,  540  ; 
St.  Helier,  church  and  town,  .540 ; 
St.  John’s,  177;  St.  Martin’s, 
Huguenot  family  of,  319  ; Sam- 
ares  Manor,  prison  for  wives  of 
Roundheads,  540 

.Tesuits,  banished  by  Henri  IV,  401 
Jeudwine,  Lieut. -Gen.  Sir  Hugh 
Sandham,  K.C.B.,  K.B.E.,  elected 
on  Council,  4,  183 

Jeune,  Charles  Henry,  elected 
Honorary  Auditor,  4, 182  ; elected 
on  Council,  183,  371,  549 ; Hugue- 
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not  Ancestors  of  H.M.  the  King, 
by,  456^75,  663 

Jeune,  Charles  Henry,  see  also  Le 
Jeune. 

Jeve,  Thomas,  310 

Jewel,  John,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  life 
in  exile  at  Strasbourg,  etc.,  73, 
117,  614,  649;  decision  on  vest- 
ment controversy,  75-76  ; birth 
and  career  at  Oxford,  114-115  ; 
contemporary  eulogy  on,  114 ; 
scope  of  his  learning,  115,  120; 
persecutions  at  Oxford,  and 
escape,  115-116  ; friendship  with 
Peter  Martyr,  letters,  115,  117- 
119,  120;  recantation  of  Prot- 
estantism, and  confession,  116; 
consecration  to  bishopric,  118; 
opposition  to  Knox  in  Frank- 
fort, 117;  Apology  or  Answer  in 
Defence  of  the  Church  of  England, 
by,  118;  death,  120  ; kindness  to 
Richard  Hooker,  120  ; character, 
119-120;  portrait  at  Oxford, 
120 ; praise  of  foreign  refugees 
in  England,  160 ; on  Strangers’ 
Church,  letters  quoted,  279,  280  ; 
Defence  of  the  Apology  of  the 
Church  of  England,  by,  636  ; 
influenced  by  Parkhurst,  646 ; 
biography,  by  Humphrey,  648 ; 
gift  of  cup  to  Bullinger,  650 ; 
praise  of  Zurich,  651 

Jinon,  Peter,  310 

Jobit,  Fran9ois,  and  wife  Suzanne 
(Rambaut),  137 

— Pierre,  137 

John,  Don,  of  Austria,  456 

John  of  Savoy,  Prince  Bishop  of 
Geneva,  657 

John  Casimir,  son  of  Elector  Pala- 
tine of  the  Rhine,  463 

John  White,  vessel,  602 

Johnson,  Very  Rev.  Hewlett,  Dean  of 
Canterbury,  at  50th  anniversary 
celebrations,  210,  216,  228,  524 

— Mary.  Van  Sommer,  James  (1). 

— Dr.  Samuel,  connexion  with 
Garrick,  603-604,  605 

— Sir  S.  Stanley,  elected  Fellow, 

183 

Johnston,  Miss  Elsie,  M.A.,  paper  on 
Elie  Bonhereau,  by,  3,  6,  46-68  ; 
edits  Actes  of  Threadyxeedle  Street 
Church,  550 

Jolifemme,  English  form,  215 

Jolivet,  Georgea.  See  Siordet,  Eti- 
enne (2). 

— Pierre,  and  wife  Elizabeth  (Du- 

chesne), 512 


Jolliffe,  Miss  Muriel  Florence,  elected 
Fellow,  369 

Joly  (Jolly),  Benjamin,  319 
— Benjamin,  and  wife  Martha  Susanna 
(Sweeney),  349,  352 
— Charlotte,  348,  351 
— David  (1),  b.  1698,  and  wife  Ester 
(Gardiner),  348  ped.,  350  ; bap- 
tism, 350 ; children  and  will, 
350-351 

— David  (2),  6.  1731,  348  ped.,  350 
— David  (3),  of  Drogheda,  b.  1733, 
ped.,  351 

— Eleanor,  348  ped. 

— Elizabeth,  348  ped.,  351 
— Emma  Sophia.  See  Dowden, 
Robert. 

— Ester.  See  Ivory, . 

— F.,  notary,  511,  512 

— Frances.  See  Norman, . 

— Frederick  Augustus,  349  ped. 

— George,  348  ped. 

— Hamilton,  and  wife  Barbara  (Allin- 
son),  349  ped. 

— Henry  (1 ),  348  ped.,  350,  351 
— Henry  (2),  350 
— J.  notary,  511 

— Jacob  (1),  settlement  in  Portar- 
lington,  347 ; wife  Frangoise 
(Robert),  348  ped. ; property  in 
Portarlington,  347,  350  ; history 
of  his  children,  350 
— Jacob  (2),  b.  1724,  348  ped.,  351 
— Jane  Elizabeth.  See  Fitzgerald, 
James  John. 

— Jean,  and  wife  Eleanor  (Gardiner), 
348  ped. ; his  sons,  350 
— Judith  (1).  See  Lessar,  Pierre 
de,  and  Bernis,  Pierre. 

— Judith  (2),  b.  1726,  348  ped. 

— Judith  (3).  See  Aulnis,  Fran9ois  d’. 
— Louisa.  See  Mills,  William. 

— M.  Aird,  A Portarlington  settler  and 
his  descendants,  by,  347-352 
— Maria  Susanna,  349  ped. 

— Marie  (1),  b.  1695,  348  joec?. 

— Marie  (2),  b.  1731,  348  ped. 

— Moyse,  348  ped. 

— Richard,  350 

— Robert,  349  ped.,  351,  352 

— Robert  Stratford  (1),  and  wife 

Jane  (Aldridge),  349  ped.,  352 

— Robert  Stratford  (2),  b.  1856,  and 

wife  Beatrice  (Williamson),  349 
ped. 

— • Samuel  Aird,  and  wife  Sarah  Ann 
(Shortridge),  349  ped. 
j — Susanne,  350 

I — family,  place  of  origin,  347 ; 
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sources  for  information  on,  350, 
352  ; change  in  spelling  of  name, 
351 

Joly  du  Fie,  Magdelaine,  350 
Jones,  E.  Alfred,  on  the  Willaumes, 
goldsmiths,  539 

— Edward,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 

332 

— Paul,  memorial  plaque  in  Paris, 

535 

Jouanne,  Lewis,  310 
Jouarre,  Abbey  of  Notre  Dame,  459  ; 
Charlotte  de  Bourbon  as  abbess, 
459,  460,  461-462 ; Louise  de 
Bourbon  as  abbess,  465 
Jourdain,  Catherine,  66 

— David,  142 

— Guillaume,  and  wife  Anne  (L’Es- 

tourgeon),  142 

— Henry,  65 

— Rev.  Jean,  and  wife  Blandine 

(Bouhereau),  48,  65,  66 ; visit 
to  Portugal,  66 
■ — • Rachel.  See  Pain,  Aaron. 

— family,  13 ; origin  of  name,  142 

footnote 

Jourdan,  Arthur,  310 

— John,  310 

— Richard,  310 

— (or  Journen),  Thomas,  310 
J ournal  de  Geneve,  658 

J ournal  des  Savants,  64 
Journeaux,  John,  310 

— Thomasoe.  See  Pepys  (Pipps), 
John. 

Journen.  See  Jourdan. 

Jouven,  Balthazar  de,  Sieur  de  Mas, 
and  wife  Jeanne  (Rambaut),  133, 
134-135 

Jovas,  de,  family,  11 
Jovet  (Jovett,  Jowett),  Simon,  310 
Juareguy,  Jean,  attempt  on  William 
the  Silent,  469 

Jugulum  Causae,  by  L.  du  Moulin, 
507  footnote 

Juliana,  Princess  of  the  Netherlands, 
descent  from  William  the  Silent, 
663 

Juliot  de  la  Peniciere,  family,  297 
Julius  II,  Pope,  dispensation  to 
Erasmus,  439 

Jullian  (Julian),  Camille,  obituary, 
165-166 

— Samuel,  423,  427 
Junod,  James,  519 

Jurieu,  Pierre,  Derniers  efforts  de 
V innocence  affligee  by,  572,  574, 
577  ; works  used  by  Tessereau, 
576  ; letter  of  Marquis  de  Venour 
quoted  by,  579 


Jurin,  Abraham,  310 

— Francis,  310 

— Isaac,  239,  310 

— Jacob,  310 

— John(l),  310 

— John  (2),  310 

— Marie  (afterwards  Houblon),  239 

— Mar}'^  (afterwards  Bulteele),  243 
Jury,  family  name,  164 

Jussy  (Switzerland),  512 
Juste,  Baron,  enquiry,  543 
Justel,  Henri,  331 
‘ Justice  Haute-Moyenne-et-Bas,’ 
meaning,  477 
Justil,  Mr.,  501 


Kandall,  William,  423,  427 
Karvile,  Nicholas.  See  Carvell. 

Keen,  Edmund,  610 
Kelke,  Rogers,  643 ; summary  of 
life,  647 

Keller,  Andreas,  77 
Kemmel  (Flanders),  159 
Kendal,  Ehrengard  Melusina,  Duchess 
of,  394 

Kensington,  Baron.  See  Holland, 
Earl  of. 

— ■ Miss  Frances,  death  and  obituaries, 
5,  11 

Kent,  Edmund,  and  wife  Elisa 
(Savory),  514 

— Edward,  Duke  of,  and  wife  Vic- 

toria of  Saxe-Coburg,  475  ped. 

— Fanny.  See  Siordet,  James  Lewis. 

— Henry  Grey,  1st  Duke  of,  394 
Kent,  county,  silk  smuggling  in,  413, 

416 ; French  family  names  in, 
543,  671 

Kenyon,  Sir  Frederic,  G.B.E.,  K.C.B., 
President  of  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, at  50th  anniversary 
dinner,  speech,  210,  228-229 
Kerstema,  William,  310 
Key,  Thomas,  work  on  English  trans- 
lation of  Erasmus’s  paraphrases, 
446 

Keys,  Peter,  423,  427 
Kiel  (Holstein),  39 

Kildare,  Bishop  of.  See  Moreton, 
William. 

Kildare  (co.  Kildare),  restoration  of 
Mass,  1553,  109 

Kildare  Archaeological  Society,  170 
Kilkenny  (co.  Kilkenny),  Bale’s  plays 
acted,  109  ; Huguenots  in,  299 
Kilmalogue  (Killmollog)  (King’s  Co.), 
350,  351 

Kilmore,  Bishop  of.  See  Wetenhall, 
Edward. 
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King,  Sir  Peter,  Lord  Chancellor,  391 

— Messrs.  R.  E.  & C.  T.,  printers, 

208 

King’s  Archers.  See  Archers. 
Kingsmill,  Sir  Francis,  334 
Kirby,  Miss  C.  E.,  elected  Fellow,  369 
Kirkby,  Margaret.  See  Sampson, 
John. 

Knight,  Athro  Charles,  F.S.A.,  elected 
Fellow,  182 

— Mary.  See  Lequesne,  Sir  John. 
Knighthood,  orders  of,  qualifications 

for  membership  in  France,  482 
‘ Knights  of  the  Spoon,’  657 
Knollys,  Francis,  72 ; summary  of 
his  career,  631-632 ; charges 
against  Whitgift,  632 

— Henry  (1),  brother  of  Francis,  632 

— Henry  (2),  son  of  Francis,  632 

— family,  exiles  in  Marian  persecu- 

tions, 631 

Knox,  John,  at  Geneva,  99 ; book 
against  queens  answered  by 
Aylmer,  102-103,  106-107;  at 
Frankfort,  dispute  with  exiles 
concerning  Prayer  Book,  112, 
116-117,  633;  friendship  with 
Christopher  Goodman,  629;  his 
estimate  of  Lever,  645  ; meeting 
with  John  Rough,  654 
Koninklijk  Nederlandsch  Genoot- 
schap  voor  Geslacht-en-Wapen- 
kunde,  congratulatory  message 
to  Huguenot  Society,  234 
Kot,  Stanislas,  358 
Kulifay,  E.  de,  356 
Kulsheim  (nr.  Mayence),  51 
Kiistrin,  Castle  of  (Brandenburg),  473 


La,  William,  310 

La  Barre  (La  Barree),  Madame  de,  41 

— Marquis  de.  See  Chivre,  Gedeon 

de  (2),  and  Henri  de. 

— Seigneurs  de.  See  under  La  Prim- 

audaye. 

— Jean  de,  Comte  d’Etampes,  etc., 

and  wife  Marie  (de  la  Primau- 
daye),  338 ; his  daughters,  see 

Courtenay-Blenau ; Villebon, 

de  ; Ville-Savary, de. 

La  Barre,  Chateau  de,  description,  41, 
43 

Labarte,  Bartholomew  Lagraniere, 
enquiry,  543 

La  Basoge, de,  64 

La  Bastide  (Bordeaux),  601  ; church 
of,  668 

Labat,  John  Kinder,  enquiry,  176 
La  Baume,  Pierre  de,  657 


La  Bedontiere,  Seigneur  de.  See 
Pajot,  Charles  A. 

La  Beyrie,  Turon  de.  See  Turon  de 
la  Beyrie. 

La  Billiere,  de  la  Cour  de.  See  La 
Cour  de  la  Billiere,  de. 
Labouchere,  Henry,  and  wife  Hen- 
rietta (Hudson),  609 

— John  Peter,  and  wife  (Miss  Du 

Pre),  609 

— Pierre  Caesar,  609 

— (Barrier),  family,  609 

La  Bbuchetiere,  Janure  de.  See 
Janure  de  la  Bouchetiere. 

La  Brosse, , goldsmith,  519 

— Seigneur  de.  See  La  Rochefou- 

cault,  Antoine  de. 

Labrow,  Valentine,  310 
La  Buissiere.  Seigneur  de.  See 
Rambaut,  Daniel. 

La  Buissonade,  de,  minister  at 

Alengon,  45 

La  Burliere,  Sieur  de.  See  Theart, 
Isaac. 

Lacam,  Isaac,  519 

La  Cantinaye.  See  Pineau,  J. 

Lacaune  (dep.  Tarn),  289 

La  Cause,  journal,  668 

Lacaux,  Paul,  423,  427 

La  Chapelle,  Armand  Boibelleau  de. 

See  Boibelleau  de  la  Chapelle. 

La  Chaumette,  Louis  de,  minister,  30, 
31,  32 

La  Chevallerie,  Mr.  de,  of  Court  of 
Hanover,  341 

— Daniel  de,  Sgr.  de  la  Demerie,  and 

wife  Diane  (de  la  Primaudaye), 
340 

— Gilles  de  (La  Motte),  and  wife 

Anne  (de  la  Primaudaye),  340 

— Madeleine  de.  See  La  Primaudaye, 

Eleazar  de  (4). 

— Simeon  de,  and  wife  Elizabeth 

(Philipponeau),  43 

— family  history  and  arms,  341 
Lacombe,  Jacques,  predicateur.  See 

Duniere,  Jacques  ; see  also  Dela- 
comb. 

La  Coste,  Sgr.  de.  See  Maubert, 
Pierre. 

La  Cour,  Sr.  de.  See  Louct,  Rene  de. 

— Elizabeth  or  Isabeau.  See  Soulier 

de  Gourdon,  Jaques. 

La  Cour  de  la  BiUiere,  de,  family,  544 
La  Court,  Baron,  on  Royal  Bounty 
Committee,  379.  See  also  Dela- 
court. 

Lactantius,  Bouhereau’s  work  on,  47 
La  Demerie,  Sgr.  de.  See  La  Cheval- 
lerie, Daniel  de. 
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La  Douespe,  de,  family,  297 
L’Advocat,  Isaac,  519 
La  Fargue,  Pierre  de.  Archer  of  the 
King,  132  ; see  also  Fargues. 

La  Fayette,  de,  of  Lyons,  and 

wife Tome,  556 

— Marie  Paul  J.  G.  M.,  Marquis  de, 

centenary,  commemoration  in 
America  and  France,  6-7,  360  ; 
memorial  at  Staten  Island,  551 

— Patissier  de.  See  Patissier  de  la 

Fayette. 

Laflemas,  Bathelemy,  295 
La  Flosselliere,  castle  of,  254,  255 
La  Fontaine  (La  Fountaine),  Claude 
de.  Seigneur  de  Bresse,  query,  365 

— James  de,  518 

— Jean,  death  and  epitaph,  59 

— Noah  de,  Capt.,  305,  306 

— Peter  de,  518 

— Rose.  See  Jaquet,  Jean  Pierre. 

— See  also  De  Lafontaine ; Fountaine. 
La  Force.  Duchesse  de,  legacy  to 

French  Hospital,  27 
Laforest,  Stephen,  423,  427.  See  also 
Forest. 

La  Forterie,  Anne.  See  Des  Bouverie, 
Sir  Edward. 

— Jacob  de,  243 

— Jane  de.  See  Lethieullier,  John. 
John  de,  241 

La  Fosse,  William,  519.  See  also  Del- 
fosse. 

— Chastry  de.  See  Syvret,  George. 
La  France  Protestante,  by  Haag,  490 
La  Fuye,  Fran9oise  de.  See  Lombard, 

E.ev. . 

— Jean  de,  minister,  and  wife  Marie 

(Conseil),  44 

Lagacherie,  Joseph,  minister,  149,  150 
La  Garrique,  Sieur  de.  See  Bouhard 
family. 

La  Glete  (dep.  Rhone),  556 
La  Goyre,  Sgr.  de.  See  La  Primau- 
daye,  Daniel  (1)  et  Gabriel  (2). 
Lagrand,  Peter,  423,  427 
La  Guiffardiere,  Charles  de,  minister, 
30,  31 

La  Guymeniere, de.  Huguenot  of 

Poitou,  256 

La  Haize.  See  Delahaize. 

La  Hogue,  battle  of,  421 
Laizement,  Daniel  Henri  de,  minister, 
55,  566  ; his  comments  on  Tes- 
sereau’s  documents,  570,  572, 
574,  581 ; his  handwriting,  573  ; 
disposal  of  Tessereau’s  papers, 
585 

Lakin,  Thomas,  72 

La  Lande.  See  Buor  de  la  Lande. 


La  Lande,  d’Aulnis  de.  See  Aulnis  de 
la  Lande  d’. 

La  Largere,  Seigneur  de.  See  Pyniot, 
Louis. 

La  Manche, , minister  at  Nantes, 

45 

La  March,  Henri  Robert  de.  See 
Bouillon,  Due  de. 

— William  de,  464 

La  Martiniere,  de  (Des  Martini- 

eres).  Huguenot  of  Poitou,  254, 
255 

LambaUe,  Princesse  de,  gift  of  wine  to 
French  Hospital,  27-28 
Lambert,  Edward,  419 

— Thomas,  413,  416,  424 

La  Melonniere,  Major-General  Isaac  de, 
420 

— Suzanne  de  (later  Ravaud),  420 
Lamerie,  Paul  de.  Life,  by  P.  A.  S. 

Phillips,  13,  297-298 ; work  in 
exhibition  of  Huguenot  silver, 
174  ; family  and  business  history, 

297  ; defendant  in  case  on  Law  of 
Trover,  298  ; terms  of  will,  298  ; 
offices  in  Goldsmiths’  Company, 

298 

La  Merie,  Souchay  de.  See  Souchay 
de  la  Merie. 

La  Mesanchere,  , Catholic  of  La 

Flosselliere,  256 
Lamey  (or  Lamee),  John,  310 
L’Amie,  W.  J.,  gift  to  library,  7, 
171 

Lamille,  John,  423,  427 
Lamillier  and  La  Milliere,  Guine- 
bauld  de.  See  Guinebauld  de  la 
Milliere. 

Lamon,  John,  422,  427 
La  Moriniere,  Buor  de.  See  Buor  de 
la  Moriniere. 

La  Motte  (Lamotte),  de,  Dutch 

agent  of  silk  smuggling  combine, 
413,  414 

Lamotte, , minister  at  Savoy 

French  church,  557,  558 

— John  Legier,  310 

— See  also  De  la  Motte. 

Lampard,  John,  310 

La  Mure,  Beaufort  de.  See  Beauford 
de  la  Mure. 

Lamy,  Daniel,  519 
Lancashire,  Robert,  418 
Land  tenure  in  France,  noble  and  non- 
noble fiefs,  480 
Landauran  (Brittany),  341 
Landon,  Philip  Aislabie,  elected 
Fellow,  548 

Landrecy  (Switzerland),  513 
Landsberg  (Bavaria),  467 
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Langbrige,  George,  422,  427 
Lange, de,  minister  at  Rouen,  45 

— Sir  John  de,  306 
Langhorne,  Richard,  652 
Langley  (co.  Bucks.),  240,  244 
Langlois  family,  11 
Langston,  James  Haughton,  248 

— Sarah.  See  Cazalet,  Peter  (3). 
Langton,  C.,  on  Thomas  Pepys,  540 
Languedoc,  province  of,  character  of 

Protestantism,  38  ; as  place  of 
origin,  246,  317,  385  ; synods  in, 
287,  288,  289 ; pasteurs,  see 

Cortes,  Pierre  ; Duniere,  Jacques  ; 
Loire,  Jean  Baptiste ; Sicard, 
Jean ; Viala,  Michel. 

Languet,  Hubert,  Vindiciae  contra 
tyrannos,  by,  155,  399 

— James,  310 
Lannoy,  John  de,  306 

— Ricliard,  306 

La  Normand,  Capt.,  of  Orleans,  146 
Lanoseir,  Henry,  310 

La  None,  de,  minister  at  Sau- 

mur,  44 

— Frangois  de,  40 
Lanyons  (dep.  Vendee),  256 

La  Peniciere,  Juliot  de.  See  Juliot 
de  la  Peniciere. 

Lapidge,  Margaret.  See  Bateson, 
Henry. 

— (La  Pige)  family,  query,  177 

La  Pierre, , of  Orleans,  146 

— de,  family,  11.  See  also  Delapierre. 
La  Place,  Josue  de,  professor  at 

Saumur,  39,  45,  123,  124 
La  {rectius  Le)  Pore,  Sara.  See  Hom- 
fred,  Emmanuel. 

La  Port,  John,  310 

— Peter  de,  306 

La  Porte  Louveau,  J.  de,  minister  at 
Lorges,  etc.,  45 

La  Prade,  (Lescure  de)  Lewis,  minister 
at  Wapping,  541 

La  Primaudaye,  de,  Baron  de 

Sacetot,  341 

de,  Comte  de  Lion  en 

Beauce,  341 

de,  Comtesse  de  Schulen- 

bergh,  341 

■ de,  daughter  of  Philippe  (1). 

See  Gautier  du  Mesnil-Mole. 

— Mile,  de,  341 

— , — , Sr.  de  la  Motte,  341 
— , — , Sr.  de  la  Vallee,  341 

— Andre-Pierre  de,  40 

— Anne  de  (1).  See  Du  Pre, . 

— Anne  de  (2),  340 

— Anne  de  (3).  See  La  Chevallerie, 

GiUes  de. 


La  Primaudaye,  Anne  Henriette  de, 
40 

— Antoine  de.  Seigneur  de  la  Barre  et 

de  Beaurepaire,  and  wife  Marie 
(de  Porte),  338 

— Catherine  de,  340 

— Rev.  Charles  de,  40—41 

— Charles  Henry  de,  40 

— Charlotte  de  (1).  See  La  Primau- 

daye, Gabriel  de  (2). 

— Charlotte  de  (2).  See  Buor  de  la 

Moriniere. 

— Daniel  de  (1),  Sgr.  de  la  Baree,  etc., 

and  wife  Marie  (de  Goulaine),  40, 
339,  340 

— Daniel  de  (2),  Sgr.  de  Goullans, 

and  wife  Marie  (de  Val),  339. 

— Daniel  Philippe  de,  340 

— Diane  de.  See  La  ChevaUerie, 

Daniel  de. 

— Eleazar  de  (1),  Sgr.  de  la  Barree 

et  de  Beaurepaire,  etc.,  and  wife 
Elizabeth  Helie  (de  la  Roche-. 
Isnard),  339 

— Eleazar  de  (2),  Sgr.  de  Goullans, 

and  wife  Louise  (de  la  Primau- 
daye), 339 

— Eleazar  de  (3),  339 

— • Eleazar  de  (4),  and  wives  Catherine 
(Dan)  and  Madeleine  (de  la 
Chevallerie),  339,  340 

— Elizabeth  de  (1).  See  Du  Vigneau, 

Gaspard. 

— Elizabeth  de  (2).  See  Maubert, 

Rene. 

— Elizabeth  de  (3),  340 

— Frangoise  de  (1),  338 

— Frangoise  de  (2),  Dlle.  de  Fontenay , 

340 

— Gabriel  de  (1),  Sgr.  de  la  Barree, 

and  wife  Marie  (Isambert),  339 

— Gabriel  de  (2),  Sgr.  de  ChamiUon, 

etc.,  and  wife  Charlotte  (de  la 
Primaudaye),  338,  339 

— Gabriel  de  (3),  and  wife  Marie 

Anne  (de  Masclary),  40,  339,  340 

— George  de,  and  wife  (d’Au- 

busson),  338 

— Guillaume  de,  338 

— Henriette  Sophie  de.  See  La 

Primaudaye,  Pierre  de  (6),  and 
Moreau,  Jacques. 

— Jacques  de  (1),  338 

— Jacques  de  (2),  deputy  in  Brittany, 

40,  338 

— Jacques  (3),  340 

— Jean  de  (1),  Sieur  de  Ville-Martin, 

338 

— Jean  de  (2),  338 

— Judith  de.  See  Lore, de. 
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La  Primaudaye,  Louis  de  (1),  Sgr.  de 
Campoix,  and  wife  Marie  (des 
Hattes),  340 

— Louis  de  (2),  340 

— Louise  de  (1).  See  La  Primau- 

daye, Eleazar  de  (2). 

— Louise  de  (2),  339 

— Louise  de  (3).  See  Maubert, 

Pierre. 

— Marc  de,  341 

— Marguerite  de.  See  Collot 

d’Escury,  Andre. 

— Marie  de  (1).  See  La  Barre,  Jean 

de. 

— Marie  de  (2),  daughter  of  Nicolas, 

338 

— Marie  de  (3),  daughter  of  Maurice, 

339 

— Marie  de  (4),  daughter  of  Eleazar 

(4),  340 

— Marie  Louise,  340 

— Maurice  de,  Sgr.  de  Goulan  et  de  la 

Barree,  marriages  and  will,  40, 

339,  340 

— N de,  338 

— Nicolas  de,  and  wives  Jeanne 

(Berthonnier)  and  Marie  (de 
Morvilliers),  338 

— Philippe  de  (1),  and  wife (de  la 

Barre),  338 

— Philippe  de  (2),  and  wives  

(Granger  de  Campoix),  and  Char- 
lotte (I’Escalier),  338 

— Pierre  de  (1),  Sgr.  dela  Barree,  and 

wife  Catherine  (de  Plaix),  40-41, 

338 

— Pierre  de  (2),  and  wife  Catherine 

(Granger  de  Campoix),  339,  340 

— Pierre  de  (3),  Sgr.  de  la  Barree  et  de 

Campoix,  and  wife  Anne  (Potin), 

340,  341 

— Pierre  de  (4),  killed  in  Flanders, 

339 

— Pierre  de  (5),  son  of  (3),  340 

— Pierre  de  (6),  Comte  de  Lion,  Sgr. 

de  Campoix,  and  wife  Henriette 
Sophie  (de  la  Primaudaye),  341 

— Pierre  de  (7),  341 

— Pierre  de  (8),  Sieur  du  Lion, 

marriage  and  family,  40 

— Rachel  de.  See  La  Valette,  Alex- 

andre de. 

— Samuel  de,  and  wives  Louise 

(Granger  de  Campoix)  and  Made- 
leine (d’Espaigne),  338,  339 

— Suzanne  de.  See  Pajot,  Charles 

Antipas. 

— Thomas  Andre  de,  339 

— family,  arms,  338 ; history,  40,  341 ; 

English  branch,  40^1 


La  Ralliere, de,  of  Venours,  579- 

580 

L’Archeveque,  John,  519 
L’Ardenne,  Barbot  de.  See  Barbot  de 
I’Ardenne. 

Lardner,  Dr.,  Silk  Manufacture,  by,, 
quoted,  410 

La  Reine,  de.  President  of 

Dijon,  145 

La  Rigaudie,  Laurent  de,  138 
La  Riviere,  Samuel  de  Lescherpiere, 
Sr.  de,  minister  at  Rouen,  45 

— Fran9oise  de.  See  Perrucel, 

Eran9ois. 

La  Roche,  de,  Huguenot  of 

Poitou,  255 

, schoolmaster,  of  Dublin,  343, 

345 

— Charles  de,  minister,  150 

— Michel  de,  query,  672 

— family,  43 

La -Roche  (dep.  Vendee),  576 
La  Roche-Beaucourt  (uep.  Chare nte), 
minister  at,  45 

La  Roche-Isnard,  Elizabeth  Helie 
de.  See  La  Primaudaye,  Eleazar 
de  (]). 

— family,  arms,  340 

La  Roche-sur-Yon,  Prince  of.  See 
Bourbon,  Charles  de. 

La  Rochefoucauld,  Due  de,  487 

— Antoine  de.  Seigneur  de  La  Brosse, 

armorial  bearings,  487 

— Charles  de,  487 

— Elizabeth  de,  487 

— Jacques  de,  487 

— Joachin  de,  487 

— Marie  Ursule  de,  487 

— family,  510 ; see  also  Roye  de  la 

Rochefoucauld. 

La  Rochelle,  archivist.  See  Meschinet 
de  Richmond. 

La  Rochelle  (dep.  Charente  Inf.),  144, 
295  ; as  place  of  origin,  46,  246, 
317,  566,  607  ; temple  at,  295  ; 
Protestant  museum  founded,  356 ; 
Huguenot  convention  at,  1620, 
402  ; capture  by  Richelieu,  402  ; 
siege  and  after  events,  534 ; 
document  presented  to  Con- 
sistoire  by  refugees,  577,;  church 
records  sent  to  England  for 
safety,  585 ; ministers  at,  see 
Laizement,  Daniel  H.  de  ; Merlin, 

La  Roque  d’Antheron  (Provence), 
centenary  of  church,  360 
Larpent,  Lieut. -Col.  Lionel  William 
Peppe  de  Hochepied,  C.B.E., 
elected  Fellow,  182 
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Lart,  Charles  Edmund,  T.D.,  Churches 
of  Angers  and  Saumur,  by,  3,  6, 
36-45;  elected  on  Council,  183, 
371,  549  ; Roads  of  Destiny : the 
Dragonnades  of  1685,  by,  182, 
249-260 ; The  Family  of  La 
Primaudaye,  by,  338-341 ; French  | 
Noblesse  and  Arms,  by,  476-488  ; i 
Pedigree  of  Siordet,  by,  510-515 
La  Rue,  de.  See  De  la  Rue. 

La  Sabliere,  estate  of  the  Ram- 
bouillet  family,  42 
La  Saussaye.  See  Chantepie. 

Lasco,  Jean  (Joannes)  a,  79  ; invited 
to  England  by  Cranmer,  264 ; 
efforts  for  establishment  of 
(Strangers’  Church,  264,  265,  268- 
269 ; appointed  Superintendent, 
266,  268  ; efforts  for  exemptions 
of  church  from  Acts  of  Uni- 
formity, 268-269,  272-274  ; Lon- 
don house,  270 ; lectures  in 
Latin  at  Austin  Friars,  272  ; rela- 
tions with  Calvin,  273 ; con- 
ference with  Ridley  on  rights  of 
Strangers’  Church,  274  ; in  exile 
in  Emden,  274 ; compiles  dis- 
cipline for  Strangers’  Church, 
276 ; aided  by  Duchess  of 
Suffolk,  277 ; purchase  of  the 
library  of  Erasmus,  452 
Last  Words,  by  L.  du  Moulin,  491 
La  Suze,  Gaspard  de  Champagne, 
Comte  de,  135 

Latimer,  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
116,  632;  supports  foundation 
and  rights  of  (Strangers’  Church, 
265,  267,  275 ; relations  with 
Augustine  Bernher,  277 
Latoo,  Anthony,  310 
La  Torre,  Count  de,  query,  672 
La  Touche,  Dr.,  149 

— (Tousche),  Seigneurs  de.  See  Pajot, 

Charles  A. ; La  Valette,  Alex- 
andre ; Nicolleau,  Rene. 

— Judith,  337 

— Peter,  337 

La  Tour,  Henri  de,  Prince  de  Sedan. 
See  under  Sedan. 

— Imbart  de.  See  Imbart. 

La  Tremblay,  Even  de.  See  Even  de 
la  Tremblay. 

La  Tremouille,  Charlotte  de.  See 
Derby,  James  Stanley,  Earl  of. 
Laubergue,  John,  310 
Laud,  William,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, address  from  foreign 
churches,  282  ; orders  removal  of 
Foxe’s  and  Jewel’s  books  from 
churches,  636 


Laufeldt,  battle  of,  252 
Lauga,  Pastor  Georges,  168 
Lauriol,  Pasteur,  preacher  at  Musee 
du  Desert,  669 

Lausanne  (Switzerland),  letter  of 
thanks  to,  from  refugees,  pre- 
sented to  library,  171  ; pro- 
minent ‘ predicateurs  ’ trained  at, 
288,  289  ; Gibbon’s  life  at,  594 ; 
characteristics  of  its  culture, 
594-595  ; Reformation  in,  658 
Lautron,  Jean  de,  and  wife  Anne 
(Rambaut),  130,  137 
Lauze,  Peter,  silk  weaver,  410-411 
Lauzere,  Renee  de.  See  Henry, 
Jacques. 

Lavaigne,  Mary  de.  See  Guinebauld 
de  la  Milliere,  Martin. 

Laval,  Count,  468 

— (La  Val),  Margaret  de.  Countess  of 

Gormanston,  387 

Laval  (dep.  Mayenne),  minister  at,  45 
La  Valette,  Alexandre  de,  and  wife 
Rachel  (de  la  Primaudaye),  338 
La  Vallee,  Sr.  de.  See  La  Primau- 
daye,   de. 

La  Vaquette,  Seigneur  de.  See  Ram- 
baut, Jaques  (2). 

Lavater,  Louis,  charity  to  English 
refugees,  73,  613,  646,  649 
Lavaur  (dep.  Tarn),  diocese  of,  581 
Lavell,  Jonathan,  310 

La  Villedieu, de,  of  Venours,  580 

La  Villette,  Gaspard  de.  Seigneur  de 
Veynes,  and  wife  Isabelle  (Ram- 
baut), 133,  135 

La  Villette  Eurmeyer,  Seigneur  de. 

See  Rambaut,  Jacques  (6). 

- — See  also  Villette. 

Lavilley,  William,  310 
Lavondes,  Mile.  A.,  research  on 
Olivier  de  Serres,  668 

La  Voute,  de.  Huguenot  of 

Poitou,  256 

Law  courts,  various  types  in  France, 
482 

Lawrence,  Sir  John,  Alderman,  242 

— Rachel.  See  Chambrelan,  Charles. 
Layard,  Austen  Havelock,  I.C.S., 

elected  Fellow,  183 

— Miss  Florence  L.,  202 

— Sir  Henry  Austin,  share  in  founda- 

tion of  Huguenot  Society,  193 ; 
summary  of  career,  194 ; first 
President  of  Huguenot  Society, 
195,  197,  212 ; on  Society’s 
dinners,  198;  edits  Venetian  des- 
patches, 202  ; death,  203,  205  ; 
anecdote  told  by,  217 ; article  on 
Jean  de  Boisragon,  570,  581 
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Layard,  Miss  Ida  H.,  articles  on  Bois- 
ragon  family,  570 

— family,  connections,  42 
Laysseu  in  Vaurenard  (dep.  Saone  et 

Loire),  556 

Lea,  Henry  Charles,  a biography,  by 
E.  S.  Bradley,  review,  664 
Lea,  Dr.  Henr}^  Charles,  on  Erasmus, 
454 

— John,  664 

Leaf  (Lefee),  John,  enquiry,  542 
Le  Beau,  Jacques,  and  wife  Barbe 
(Raman),  337 

— Marie,  337 

Le  Blanc,  , jeweller,  519;  see 

also  Blanc. 

— Prof.,  letters  to,  from  L.  du 
, Moulin,  501 

Le  Blond,  Abraham,  310 

— Jean  Louis,  and  wife  Eve  (Siordet, 

nee  Galla),  512 

Le  Bloy,  Rev.  Etienne,  senior,  37, 
44 

— Etienne,  le  jeune,  minister  at 

Fontenay,  44,  45 
Lebrement,  Isaac,  423,  427 
Lecanu,  Thomas,  423,  427 
Lecerf,  Auguste,  lecture  and  article  on 
Calvin,  356,  534 

— - Cadix  et  Kraft,  publishers,  533 
Le  Cheminant,  H.,  310 
• — Nicholas,  310 

L’Ecluze,  Abbe  de,  edition  of  SuUy’s 
Memoirs,  291 

Le  Cointe  [?  Jean],  minister,  31 
Le  Compt,  Jones,  519 
Leconte,  Adolphe,  and  wife  Henriette 
Sara  (Siordet),  514 

Le  Coq  de  St.  Leger  family,  connex- 
ions, 42 

Le  Count,  Peter,  310 
Ledoux,  James,  423,  427 
Leduck,  Daniel,  422,  427 
Lee,  Edward,  Archbishop  of  York, 
108 

— Grace  Lawless,  Huguenot  Settle- 

ments in  Ireland,  by,  376,  525-526 
Leeuwarden  (Holland),  Burgomaster 
of,  470 

Le  Fanu,  Thomas  Philip,  C.B.,  352  ; 
gifts  to  library,  7,  170  ; Livre  de 
Caisse  pour  Veglise  franQoise  de 
Dublin,  by,  149-151  ; represents 
Huguenot  Society  at  250th 
Anniversary  of  the  Revocation 
in  Lisburn,  372,  522 ; French 
Veterans  at  Portarlington,  by, 
summary,  170  ; Memoires  inedits 
d' Abraham  Tessereau,  by,  547, 
550,  566-585 


Le  Fanu,  William  Richard,  elected 
on  Council,  4,  183,  549 ; reads 
paper  for  T.  P.  Le  Fanu,  547 
Le  Faucher,  Michel,  minister  at 
Annonay  en  Vivarais,  45 
Lefebure,  Nicholas,  423,  427 
Lefee.  See  Leaf. 

Lefever,  John,  310 

— Peter,  310 

Lefevre, , schoolmaster,  558 

— F.  C.,  elected  Fellow,  547 

— Jacques,  of  Etaples,  translator  of 

Bible,  353  ; quadri centenary 
commemorations,  668 
Lefevre  family,  43 

Lefieu,  Jeanne.  See  Lessar,  Pierre 
de  (1). 

Lefranc,  Prof.  Abel,  169  ; address  on 
Calvin,  356 

Legat,  Charlotte  de.  See  Lutteroth, 
Asca  W. 

Legate  family,  query,  671 
Legay,  Peter,  310 

Le  Gendre,  Philippe,  Life  of  P.  Du 
Bose,  by,  574,  582 
Le  Geron,  Jean,  150 
Leginer,  Peter,  422,  427 
Le  Grand,  Henry,  519 
Legrix,  John,  516,  519 
Le  Gros,  Richard,  310 
Le  Hunt,  Roger,  310 
Leicester,  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of,  98  ; 
god-father  to  Elizabeth  of  Nassau, 
466 

Leiningen,  Princess.  See  Saxe- 
Coburg,  Victoria  of. 

Leith  (co.  Edinburgh),  543 
Leivin,  Richard,  310 
Le  Jeune,  Anthony  (1),  and  family, 
enquiry,  177 

— Anthony  (2),  177 

— Arnold,  177 

— Charles  (1),  177 

— Charles  (2),  177 

— Eliza,  177 

— Elizabeth,  177 

— George,  177 

— Henry,  A.R.A.,  177 

— John  Joseph  (1),  177 

— John  Joseph  (2),  177 

— Matilda,  177 

— English  form  of  name,  215 ; see 

also  Jeune. 

Lekeux  (Lekee,  Lekey),  John,  310 

— Peter  (1),  Major  H.A.C.,  310; 

deputy  governor  of  Lustring  Co., 
410,  417,  423 

— Peter  (2),  311 

— Robert,  31 1 

Lelievre,  Madame,  elected  Fellow,  547 
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Lelievre,  Pasteur  T.,  elected  Fellow, 
547 

Lelozier,  Peter,  423,  427 
Lem,  Joseph,  31 1 

Le  Maitre,  Miss  Louisa  Mary,  legacy 
to  Huguenot  Society,  10,  188 

— (Le  Maistre),  family,  12 

Le  Mans  (dep.  Sarthe),  minister  at,  45 
Le  Marchant,  Rachel,  27 

— family,  of  Jersey,  540  ; see  also 

Marchand. 

Lemay,  Henry,  311 

— John,  311 

— Richard,  311 

— WiUiam,  423,  427 
Lemeare,  John,  311 

Le  Moigne,  John,  and  wife  Marie 
Renauf  {nee  Syvret),  540 
Lemoine,  Peter,  422,  427 
Lemoyne,  Jouassin,  minister,  45 
Lempriere,  Thomas,  311 
Le  Nain  brothers,  painters,  recent 
article  on,  359 

Lencastre,  de  (Alencastro  or  Van 
d’Alen),  family,  366 
Leneve  (Le  Neave),  Edward,  311 

— Oliver,  311 

— Peter,  311 

— Thomas,  311 

— See  also  Neve. 

Leney  (later  Linney),  Alexander,  311 

— William,  311 
Lenham  (co.  Kent),  543 
Lenigar  (Linnegar),  Dennis  (1),  311 

— Dennis  (2),  311 

— William,  423,  427 

Lenoir,  English  form  of  name,  215 
Lenormant,  Frangois,  521 
Leo  X,  Pope,  262  ; dispensations  to 
Erasmus,  439,  441 

Leonard,  Prof.  Emile  G.,  Notes  from 
France,  by,  165-169,  355-361, 
533-537,  667-670;  message  for 
50th  aimiversary  of  the  Huguenot 
Society,  235 ; lectures  at  Caen,  669 
Lepanto,  battle  of,  456 
Le  Paraclet,  Convent  of  (Nogent- 
sur-Seine),  460,  462,  466-467 
L’Epaule,  Pierre  de,  and  wife  Marie 
(Hares),  337 

— Susanne,  337 

Le  Pelisson,  Samuel,  Sr.  de  Castel- 
franc,  minister,  and  wife  Charlotte 
(Vacher),  44 

L’Epine,  Jean  de,  minister,  38,  44 
Le  Plae,  Prof.  Edmund  George,  elected 
Fellow,  181 

Le  Plutrier,  Abraham,  519 

Le  Preaux,  , minister  at  Grand 

Sacounay  en  Bresse,  45 


Leprovot,  Matthew,  423,  427 
Lequesne,  Sir  John,  and  wife  Mary 
(Knight),  245-246 

— family,  places  of  origin,  245 
Lequien,  James,  311 

Le  Roux,  Alexander,  519 
— Henry,  311 

— (of  Rouen),  family,  297  ; see  also 

Roux. 

Leroy,  Marie,  45 

— family,  43 

Les  Aulnais  family,  43 
Lesauvage,  Peter,  423,  427 
L’Escalier,  Charlotte.  See  La  Primau- 
daye,  Philippe  de  (2). 

Lescallet,  John,  311 
Lescherpiere,  Samuel  de.  See  La 
Riviere,  Samuel. 

j Lescure,  Pierre,  minister  at  Hoxton, 
31 

— See  also  La  Prade. 

Les  Debuts  de  Vdge  moderne,  historical 
series,  357 

Lesdiguieres,  Frangois  de  Bonne,  Due 
de,  134,  136 
Leseur,  Thomas,  311 
Leslie,  Frances  Crosby.  See  Pielou, 
Gabriel  Holmes. 

— Capt.  John,  293 

— family  of  Tarbert  (co.  Kerry),  293 
Lessar,  Cyrus  de,  348 

— Pierre  de  (1),  of  Meaux,  and  wife 
Jeanne  (Lefieu),  350 
— Pierre  de  (2),  refugee,  and  wife 
Judich  (Joly),  348,  350 
— Pierre  de  (3),  348 
L’Estang,  veuve.  See  Rambouillet, 
Catherine  de. 

Les  Tortieres.  See  Yanure  de  Les 
Tortieres. 

Lestourgeon  (L’Estourgeon,  Lestour- 
gin),  Aaron,  529 

— Anne.  See  Jourdain,  Guillaume. 

— Anne  Marie.  See  Pain,  James, 
j — Charles  (1),  529 

j — Charles  (2).  529 
; — J.,  311 

— Thomas,  529 

— family,  history,  529-530 
Letelier,  James,  423,  427 
Lethe,  by  D.  Garrick,  604 
LethieuUier,  Benjamin,  245 

— Sir  Christopher  (1),  Sheriff  of 

London,  and  wife  Jeanne  (Du 
Cane),  242,  244,  245,  323 

— Christopher  (2),  director  of  Bank 

of  England,  and  wife  Mary 
(Woolfe),  244,  245 

— John  (1),  and  wife  Jane  (de  la 

Forterie),  241,  242 
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Letliieullier,  Sir  John  (2),  sheriff,  242 

— Samuel,  239,  244 ; summary  of 

life,  241-242 

Le  Tresor,  Jacques  Gabriel,  43 
Letter  on  Spectacles,  by  J.  J.  Rousseau, 
594 

Lettre  d Mile  D.  B.,  etc.,  by  E. 
Bouhereau,  47 

Lettres  d'un  theologien  reforme,  par 
A.  B.  de  la  Chapelle,  150-151 

Le  Vacher,  , minister  at  Isle 

Bouchard,  45 
Le  Vallais  family,  366 
Levant,  correspondence  with  Geneva, 
296 

Le  Vasseur  de  Cougnee,  Georges, 
Marquis  de  Thouars,  250 

— Louis  Jacques,  Marquis  de  Puissar, 

journey  from  Thouars  to  Sau- 
mur,  1683,  249-250  ; service  in 
British  Army,  250-251  ; his  wife 
Katherine  (Villiers),  251 ; estates, 
251 

Lever,  Thomas,  Canon  of  Durham, 
impressions  of  Continental  Pro- 
testants, 613 ; places  of  exile, 
643,  644,  649,  650,  652  ; sum- 
mary of  his  life,  644-645  ; atti- 
tude in  vestment  controversy, 
- 645 

Levessely,  Henry,  423,  427 
Lewis,  Elias,  423,  427 
Leyden  (Holland),  160 ; de  Laize- 
ment  and  Bouhereau  at,  55,  585 
Leyden  University,  Album  Studio- 
sorum  Lugdunae,  490 ; Louis  du 
Moulin  at,  490 

Leyton  (co.  Essex),  Forest  House, 
247 

L’Hemmedieu,  Peter.  See  L’Homme- 
dieu. 

L’Hermet,  Esther,  22 
L’Hommeau,  Abraham,  23 
L’Hommedieu,  Peter,  519 
L’Huillier,  E.,  minister  at  Bergerac, 
45 

Lichfield,  Bishop  of.  See  Bentham, 
Thomas ; Overton,  WiUiam. 
Lichfield  (co.  Staffs.),  602 
Licques,  F.,  minister  at  Caen,  45 
Liege  (Flanders),  siege  of,  251 

Liegeois, , proselyte,  385,  562 

Lifford,  Earl  of.  See  Roye  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  Frederick  Wil- 
liam de. 

Liger,  Rachel,  45 
Lightfoot,  John,  D.D.,  500 
Ligonier,  Abel  de  (1),  and  wife  Louise 
(du  Poncet),  251,  252,  253 

— Abel  de  (2),  New  (Catholic,  251 


Ligonier,  Col.  Antoine  de,  252 
— Edward,  Earl  Ligonier  of  Clonmel, 
and  wives  Penelope  (Pitt)  and 
Mary  (Henley),  252,  253 
— Frances.  See  Balfour,  Col. 
Thomas. 

— Frangois  Auguste  de,  military 
career,  services  in  ‘ 45,’  etc.,  253  ; 
wife  Anne  (Murray)  and  children, 
253 

— Jean  Louis  de,  Earl,  Governor  of 
French  Hospital,  19,  26  ; flight 
from  France,  251  ; military 
career,  251  ; at  Dettingen,  252  ; 
record  of  his  regiment,  252 ; 
captured  by  French  at  Laufeidt, 
252 ; titles  in  peerage,  252  ; 
death,  252 

— family,  place  of  origin,  251 ; offer 

to  revive  title  of  Earl,  253 
Lille  (dep.  Nord),  as  place  of  origin, 
159,  239  ; Protestant  church,  pro- 
posed printing  of  registers,  550 
Lillers,  Elizabeth  de.  See  Carbonnel, 
William. 

— John  (Jean)  de,  241,  245,  320 
— Marie  de.  See  Denew,  James  (2). 
Lillingston,  Miss  E.,  elected  Fellow,  3 ; 
gift  to  library,  663 

Limerick,  siege  of,  celebrations  in 
j Berne,  54 

Limondiere,  Sgr.  de.  See  La  Primau- 
daye,  Eleazar  (4). 

Limpany,  John,  311 
Linacre,  Thomas,  431,  432 
Linckebeck  (Lincubecke),  Henry,  311 

— John,  311 

Lincoln,  Bishop  of.  See  Cooper, 
Thomas. 

I Lincoln,  Archdeaconry,  value,  103 
{see  also  Aylmer,  John) ; eminent 
reformers  connected  with,  103, 
111,  617,  651  ; attempt  to  board 
proselytes  at,  389 

Lincolnshire,  French  familv  name  in, 
670 

Lincubecke.  See  Linckebeck. 
Lindsay,  T.  M.,  estimate  of  Erasmus, 
430-431 

Linen  manufacture,  factory  in  Little 
Britain,  407  w.;  at  Ipswich,  407 
Linet,  James,  423,  427 
Lingard,  John  (1),  311 

— John  (2),  311 

— Richard,  311 

— (Linger),  Thomas,  311 
Linnegar,  See  Leniger. 

Linney.  See  Leney. 

Lintot  family,  query,  364 

Lion, , minister  at  Plymouth,  163 
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Lion,  Comte  de.  See.  La  Primaudaye, 

de,  and  Pierre  de. 

Lisbon,  Huguenots  at,  337,  366 
Lisburn  (co.  Antrim),  Huguenot 
settlement,  299,  526  ; commemo- 
rations of  250th  anniversary  of 
Revocation  of  Edict  of  Nantes, 
372,  522 ; Castle  Street  Huguenot 
chapel,  Bible  from,  522 
Lisle,  Frederick  de,  306 

— Rouget  de.  See  Rouget  de  Lisle. 
Liston,  James  de,  enquiry,  543 

— John  de,  543 

Little,  Miss  Dora,  elected  FelloAv,  181 
Little  Sutton,  near  London,  Bou- 
hereau  at,  61 
‘ Litre,’  meaning,  479 
Lively  Picture,  by  Daille,  491 
Livre  de  caisse  pour  Veglise  franroise 
de  Dublin  . . . recueillie  proche 
Ste.  Brigide,  bv  T.  P.  Le  Fanu, 
149-151 

Lm’on  (dep.  Drome)  defence  against 
Henry  III,  135 

Llanhaiodar  (co.  Denbigh),  rectory 
held  by  brothers  Du  Moulin,  493 
Lloyd,  David,  account  of  prominent 
exiles  at  Strasbourg,  623-624, 
625,  626-627 

— Mrs.  Jessie  Marian,  elected  Fellow, 

182 

Loain,  Joan,  311 
Lobel,  Gerard  de,  81 
Locke,  Caroline.  See  Dobree, 
Bonam3^ 

— John, 248 

‘ Lods  et  ventes,’  479 

Loire,  Jean  Baptiste  {dit  Olivier),  289 

Lombard,  Rev.  , and  wife 

Fraii9oise  (de  la  Fuye),  44 

— Andre,  minister,  Harangue  au  Roy, 

by,  661 

— Antoine,  and  wife  Claude  (Simon), 

44 

Lompret  (Flanders),  160 
London,  Bishop  of.  See  Aylmer,  | 
John  ; Bonner,  Edmund  ; Comp- 
ton, Henry  ; Fletcher,  Richard  ; i 
Grindal,  Edmund  ; Ridley,  Nich-  j 
olas;  Stokesley,  John. 

London,  general  : Aldermen,  Hugue-  i 
not  office  holders,  239,  242,  243, 
246,  303,  306,  309,  323 ; charity 
to  religious  exiles,  613  ; County 
Council,  compulsory  purchase  of 
French  Hospital  grounds,  15 ; 
Court  of  Lieutenancy,  300 ; 
foreign  denizens,  statistics,  325  ; 
Goldsmiths’  Company,  see  Gold- 
smiths’ Company  of  London  ; ' 


Huguenot  districts,  599 ; Lord 
Mayor,  Huguenot  office  holders, 
239,  241,  243,  303,  306,  309,  327  ; 
M.P.,  Huguenot  as,  239  ; Military 
Foot  Association,  see  Military 
Society  ; Sheriff,  Huguenot  office 
bearers,  239,  242,  243,  244,  246, 
303, 306, 309  ; University,  elected 
subscribing  library,  4 ; Weavers’ 
Company,  see  Weavers’  Company 
of  London 

London  churches,  cliapels  and  par- 
ishes : All  Hallows,  Barking,  241  ; 
All  Hallows,  Staining,  240 ; All 
Hallows,  Lombard  Street,  279, 
clergy,  see  Alexandre,  Pierre 
and  Zouch,  Rev.  Humphrey ; 
Christ  Church,  278-279  ; Christ 
Church,  Newgate  Street,  407 
footnote,  631  ; French  churches, 
see  below,  foreign  churches ; 
Lambeth  Chapel,  95 ; Mary, 
lebone  Parish  Church,  54.3 ; 
Newgate  Chapel,  93  ; St.  Andrew, 
Philpot  Lane,  601  ; St.  Anne’s, 
Blackfriars,  318,  332  ; St.  Anne’s, 
Soho  (Westminster),  177,  297, 
298,  518,  519 ; St.  Antholin’s, 
312 ; St.  Bartholomew  behind 
the  Exchange,  86  ; St.  Benet’s, 
Paul’s  Wharf,  240,  529;  St. 
Botolph’s,  Bishopsgate,  314 ; St. 
Bride’s,  Fleet  Street,  318,  336  ; 
St.  Catherine  Cree,  243,  517  ; 
St.  Christopher-le-Stocks,  239 ; 
St.  Clement  Danes,  332,  517,  519  ; 
St.  Dunstan’s,  Stepney,  332 ; 
St.  Giles  Cripplegate,  230 ; 
St.  Giles’s  in  the  Fields,  518,  519  ; 
St.  Gregory,  by  St.  Paul’s,  529 ; 
St.  Helen’s,  Bishopsgate,  242, 
246,  247,  599;  St.  James’s, 

Westminster,  297 ; St.  Luke, 
Old  Street,  365 ; St.  Magnus, 
London  Bridge,  86,  87 ; St. 
Margaret  Pattens,  243 ; St. 
Margaret’s  (unidentified),  278- 
279 ; St.  Margaret’s,  West- 
minster, 517  ; St.  Martin-in-the- 
Fields,  321,  517,  518,  519;  St. 
Martin’s,  Ludgate,  319 ; St. 
Mary,  Aldermanbury,  420 ; St. 
Mary  Bothaw,  244 ; St.  Mat- 
thew, Bethnal  Green,  200 ; St. 
Michael,  Crooked  Lane,  94 ; 
St.  Olave,  Hart  Street,  324  ; 
St.  Olave,  Southwark,  309 ; 
St.  Pancras,  245 ; St.  Paul’s 
Cathedral,  eminent  reformers 
connected  with,  614,  645,  651  ; 
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London  churches,  chapels,  &c.  (cont.) : 
fire  of  1561,  641—642 ; St. 

Paul,  Co  vent  Garden,  490,  518  ; 
St.  Peter-le-Poer,  243,  246,  329; 
St.  Sepulchre’s,  Holborn,  325 ; 
St.  Stephen,  Walbrook,  630  ; 
St.  Stephen’s  Chapel,  West- 
minster, 439 

— districts,  places,  wards : Adel- 
phi,  519  ; Aldermanbury  Church- 
yard, 424 ; Aldgate,  302,  305, 
306 ; Alsatia,  sanctuary,  336 ; 
Austin  Friars,  248 ; Bankside, 
600 ; Battersea,  99 ; Bethnal 
Green,  303,  304,  309,  310, 

311,  312;  Huguenot  district, 
599 ; Billingsgate,  312  ; Black- 
friars,  305,  308,  312,  313,  318, 
365  ; Bloomsbury,  517  ; Chelsea, 
see  that  title ; Clapham,  324 ; 
Clapham  Common,  141  ; Clare 
Market,  309,  519 ; Clerkenwell, 
305,  314,  518  ; Covent  Garden, 

305,  517,  518,  520  ; Cripplegate, 
230,  600 ; Custom  House,  303, 

306,  307;  Deptford,  305,  314; 
Farringdon  Without,  323  ; Good- 
man’s Fields,  314 ; Hackney, 
244,  246,  304,  310,  311  ; Hol- 

" born  Conduit,  313 ; Homerton, 
514  ; Hoxton,  310,  311  ; Hunger- 
ford  Stairs,  250 ; Islington, 
314 ; Kennington,  307,  364 ; 

Kensington,  558 ; Leicester 
Fields,  517,  518,  519  ; Lewisham, 
242  ; Mile  End,  307  ; Newington 
Common,  Hackney,  311  ; Paris 
Gardens,  600  ; Pentonville,  310  ; 
Pimlico,  518  ; Ratcliffe,  315  ; 
St.  James’s,  Piccadilly,  42,  518, 
development  in  1685,  250  ; St. 
James’s  Fields,  250  ; St.  John’s 
Gate,  Clerkenwell,  603 ; St. 
Paul’s  Cross,  preaching  at,  98, 
118,  615,  628,  631,  640,  641,  642, 
644,  public  recantation  at,  630  ; 
Seven  Dials,  517,  518 ; Shore- 
ditch, 305,  314,  519,  Huguenot 
district,  599  ; Smithfield,  312  ; 
Soho,  313,  314,  518,  519,  520; 
Southwark,  308, 309 ; Spitalfields, 
303-312  passim,  315,  409  518, 
519,  542  ; Stock’s  Market,  314  ; 
Tottenham,  see  that  title  ; Wal- 
thamstow, 311  ; Walworth,  312  ; 
Wandsworth,  see  that  title  ; Wap- 
ping,  centre  of  silk  smuggling, 
415,  church,  see  below  under 
Foreign  churches  ; Westminster, 
see  that  title ; Whitechapel,  303  ; 


314,  315,  Huguenot  district,  599  ; 

White  Fryers,  305  ; Wimbledon, 

241 

London,  foreign  churches  : 

organisation,  271 

sacraments,  question  of  right  to 
administer,  269-270,  272-273, 
274 

Superintendent,  Grindal  ap- 
pointed, 79  ; Sandys’  claim  to 
succeed  Grindal,  resistance,  98 ; 
a Lasco  appointed,  266,  268  ; 
intended  scope  of  his  authority, 
271,  281-282 

Artillerie,  church  of,  proposed 
publication  of  registers,  550 ; 
ministers,  see  Bouillier,  David 
Rene ; Gautarel,  Fran9ois ; 
Bourdillon,  Jacob. 

Austin  Friars,  Dutch  church 
(Temple  of  Jesus),  history,  79  ; 
dispute  with  Bishop  Sandys, 
98  ; grant  to  ‘ Strangers  ’ by 
Edward  VI,  267  ; repairs  at 
King’s  expense,  269  ; arrange- 
ments betv/een  French  and 
Dutch  congregations,  270 ; 
building  described,  271  ; Acte 
books  lost,  275 ; restoration 
to  congregation  by  Elizabeth, 
278;  ministers,  see  Conynk, 
Charles  de ; see  also  below. 
Strangers’  Church. 

Castle  Street.  See  below.  Hunger- 
ford  Market. 

Chapel  Royal,  St.  James’s,  min- 
isters. See  Barbauld,  T.  L.  ; 
La  Guiffardiere,  Charles  de ; 
Rocheblave,  P.  de. 

Dutch  church.  See  above,  Austin 
Friars. 

Glasshouse  Street,  297 

Hackney,  minister.  See  Parrois- 
sien,  Georges. 

Hampstead,  minister.  See  Bar- 
bauld, T.  L. 

Hoxton  French  church,  com- 
munion plate,  28 ; founder, 
332 ; ministers,  see  Lescure, 
Pierre  ; Sabonardiere,  Jean  S. 

Hungerford  Market,  331 ; recon- 
naissance at,  258  ; founding, 
328  ; Pepys  sponsor  at,  331  ; 
relations  with  Malaud,  558 ; 
ministers,  .see  Peze  de  Galin- 
ieres,  Pierre;  Renaudot,  Pierre ; 
Rondelet,  Pierre. 

Italian  congregation,  271  ; min- 
ister, see  Florio,  Michael  An- 
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gelo.  See  also  Mercer’s  Chapel 
below. 

Jewin  Street.  See  below,  St. 
Martin  Orgars. 

La  Patente,  ministers.  See  Bour- 
dillon,  Jacob;  Gautarel,  Fran- 
cois ; Gibert,  Etienne  ; Rico- 
tier,  Pierre  ; Tavan,  Samuel. 

Le  Carre  (Quarre),  ministers. 
See  Bugnion,  Frederic ; Pre- 
vost,  Pierre  F. ; Roget,  Jean. 

Leicester  Fields,  ministers.  See 
Brilly,  Elie. 

Les  Grecs,  526 

Mercer’s  Chapel,  Cheapside, 
Italian -Spanish  congregation, 
281 

Rider  Court,  ministers.  See 
Cairon,  John ; La  Prade,  Lewis 
de. 

Rondelette,  origin  of  name,  558  ; 
see  also  above,  Hungerford 
Market. 

St.  Anthony’s  Chapel  (later 
Threadneedle  Street  Church, 
q.v.  below),  leased  to  refugees, 
269,  270 ; arrangements  be- 
tween French  and  Dutch 
congregations  for  use  and  re- 
pair, 270 ; description  and 
history,  271-272 

St.  Jean,  Spitalfields,  proposed 
publication  of  registers,  6, 
185-1 86,  372,  550  ; dissolution, 
32  ; ministers,  see  Agassiz,  R. ; 
Beuzeville,  Samuel ; Brilly, 
Elie  ; Chirol,  Jean  L. ; Fran- 
cillon,  Timothee. 

St.  Martin  Orgars,  publication  of 
registers,  6 ; Motteux’s  con- 
nection with,  157  ; accident 
at  sale  of  furnishings,  363 ; ! 
Goudet’s  connection  with,  421 

Savoy,  12-13,  42,  192;  Pepys’ 
connection  with,  327-328,  333  ; 
relations  with  Malard,  558 ; 
assistance  to  proselytes,  563  ; 
lecteur,  see  Sabonardiere,  Louis 
S. ; ministers.  La  Guilfardiere, 

Charles  de  ; Lamotte,  ; 

Lombard,  Andre ; Majendie, 
Jean  J. 

Soho  Square,  597  ; message  to  | 
Huguenot  Society  for  50th 
anniversary,  234 ; notes  on 
proselytes  in  archives,  393 ; 
services  on  250th  anniversary 
of  Revocation,  522 ; see  also 
below,  Threadneedle  Street. 


Spanish  congregation.  See  above, 
Mercer’s  Chapel. 

Strangers’  Church  (afterwards 
Austin  Friars  and  Threadneedle 
Street,  q.v.  above  and  below), 
negotiations  for  foundation, 
264-266 ; opposition  to  its 
freedom  from  Anglican  control, 
265,  268-270,  272-274  ; charter 
quoted,  266-267 ; picture  of 
grant  of  charter  described,  267  ; 
first  preaching  and  election  of 
elders,  269 ; question  of  ad- 
ministering Sacraments,  269- 
270,  272-273,  274  ; confession 
of  faith,  270  ; dates  of  division 
into  two  congregations,  271  ; 
method  of  studying  the  Scrip- 
tures in,  272-273 ; Marian 
persecutions,  fate  of  congrega- 
tion, 274-275  ; obligation  on 
foreigners  to  join  for  naturalisa- 
tion, 274,  282 ; history  of 
Letters  Patent  and  Acte  books, 
275,  278 ; secret  meetings 

during  Marian  persecutions, 
277  ; return  of  members  from 
exile,  278  ; various  buildings 
used  by,  278-279  ; ministers, 
see  Lasco,  Jean  a. 

Swallow  Street,  publication  of 
Actes,  6 

Swiss  church,  Soho,  366  ; min- 
isters, see  Roustan,  A.  J.  ; 
Sterkey,  Alexander. 

Temple  of  Jesus.  See  above, 
Austin  Friars. 

Threadneedle  Street,  proposed 
publication  of  Actes,  6,  185, 
372,  550 ; grant  towards 

cataloguing  archives,  10 ; 
survival,  73 ; members 
from  Netherlands,  number,  81  ; 
charter,  see  under  Strangers’ 
Church  above ; registers  quoted, 
160,  240,  241,  243,  258,  323, 
325,  513,  514,  515,  602; 

cost  of  building  and  rent  of 
site,  272 ; alterations  to  en- 
trance, 272  ; quarrels  referred 
to  Calvin,  273  ; removals  to  St. 
Martins-le-Grand  and  Soho, 
192  and  215  footnote  ; bequest 
to,  by  C.  Pepys,  319  ; request 
to  Calvin  for  minister,  279 ; 
dissensions  in  congregation, 

280  ; form  of  discipline  printed, 

281  ; service  commemorating 
250th  anniversary  of  the  Re- 
vocation, 373  ; assistance  to 
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London,  foreign  churches  (cont.) : | 

Proselytes,  563  ; Tessereau  at, 
568 ; elders,  see  Chastelain, 
Pierre  ; Comelin,  Martin  ; Du  j 
Ponchel,  Antoine ; Utenhove,  ' 
Charles  ; ministers,  see  Chan- 
tepie  de  la  Saussaye,  Jac- 
ques G. ; Cisner,  Christophe  ; 
Cousin,  Jean ; Des  Gallars,  i 
Nicolas;  Durand,  David  H. ; | 
La  Chaumette,  Louis  de  ; Le  i 
Cointe,  Jean;  Mercier,  Louis. 
Walloon  congregation.  See  above,  | 
Strangers’  Church  and  Thread-  j 
needle  Street. 

Wapping,  French  church,  min-  j 
ister.  See  Cairon,  John  ; La  ! 
Prade,  Lewis  de.  i 

— institutions,  houses,  buildings, 
inns  : Bethlehem  Hospital.  305, 
Huguenot  Treasurer,  324  ; Black 
Swan  Inn,  304;  Bridewell,  Hu- 
guenot Treasurer,  324 ; Car- 
penters’ Hall,  310 ; Carmelite 
monastery,  see  above,  Alsatia, 
under  Districts  ; Chelsea  College, 
559  ; Christ’s  Hospital,  Hugue- 
not governor,  407  footnote ; 
Clothworkers’ Arms,  315  ; College 
of  Physicians,  Huguenot  mem- 
ber, 490 ; Crowne,  Winchester 
Street,  306  ; Dolphin  Inn,  Smith- 
field,  312 ; Fishmongers’  Hall, 
302  ; Fleet  prison,  92  ; Chelsea 
Hospital,  French  pensioner,  385  ; 
Furnival’s  Inn,  313 ; Gate,  on 
London  Bridge,  517  ; George 
Tavern,  305  ; Gresham  College, 
125  ; Guy’s  Hospital,  323  ; Half 
Moone,  303,  304 ; Harrow  and 
Crown,  Chancery  Lane,  311  ; 
Holland  House,  archives,  527 ; 
House  of  Charity,  Spitalfields, 
411  ; Hoxton  College,  44  ; Lam- 
beth Palace,  85 ; Lollard’s 
Tower,  630  ; Leg  Tavern,  Fleet 
Street,  387  ; Lincoln’s  Inn,  312, 
527  ; London  Bridge,  308,  517  ; 
Marshalsea,  96,  111  ; Mermaid 
Tavern,  599  ; Middle  Exchange, 
Strand,  127 ; Mouth  Taverne, 
306 ; Newgate  Prison,  419 ; 
Pye  Tavern,  Aldgate,  310; 

‘ Rest  ’ on  Fleet  Bridge,  303  ; 
Rose  Tavern,  Cursitor  Alley, 
391  ; Royal  Exchange,  303,  308, 
309,  408 ; St.  Bartholomew’s 
Hospital,  314,  529  ; St.  James’s 
Palace,  565  ; St.  Paul’s  Chapter 
House,  389 ; St.  Paul’s  School, 


prayers  composed  by  Erasmus, 
444  ; St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  323, 
Huguenot  governor,  407  ; Three 
Pigeons,  304  ; Salutation  Tavern, 
312,  314;  Slaughter’s  Coffee 

House,  561,  563 ; Somerset 

House,  519  ; Star  Inn,  Leaden- 
hall  Street,  303 ; Stock  Ex- 
change, 315 ; Sun  Tavern  by 
the  Royal  Exchange,  326  ; Tower 
of  London,  619  ; Trinity  House, 
326,  327;  Thavies  Inn,  306; 
Victualling  Office,  313  ; Vintners’ 
Hill,  302  ; Water  Gate,  Temple 
Gardens,  250  ; Whitehall,  Ban- 
queting House,  381,  391  ; White 
Horse  Inn,  315 ; Wink  worth 
Buildings,  305  ; York  Buildings, 
Strand,  519  ; Youngman’s  Coffee 
House,  386 

London  streets,  squares,  etc. : Ab- 
'church  Lane,  303 ; Adam  and 
Eve  Court,  314  ; Adam’s  Court, 
Broad  Street,  424 ; Adelphi 
Terrace,  603  ; Alderman  bury, 
304,  313,  517,  633;  AlJersgate 
Street,  517,  633  ; Aldgate,  310, 
312,  633  ; America  Square,  310  ; 
Angel  Court,  518  ; Angel  Valley 
{sic),  307  ; Artillery  liane,  304, 
306,  407  footnote ; Artillery 

Place,  313  ; Artillery  Street,  311 ; 
Arundel  Street,  304,  517  ; Ayles- 
bury Street,  Clerkenwell,  518; 
Baker  Street,  303 ; Barbican, 
311  ; Barnsbury  Place,  Isling- 
ton, 304  ; Basinghall  Street,  303, 
304,  424,  520  ; Bear  Lane,  306  ; 
Bearbinder  Lane,  239  ; Bedford 
Square,  304 ; Bedford  Street, 
309 ; Bell  Alley,  313 ; Bennet 
Street,  St.  James’s,  518  ; Birchin 
Lane,  308  ; Bishopsgate  Street, 
244,  303-315  passim,,  518,  599; 
Black  Eagle  Street,  305,  311, 
see  also  Eagle  Street,  below ; 
Blue  Anchor  Alley,  311;  Bond 
Court,  Walbrook,  French  Hospital 
property,  16-17 ; Bond  Street, 
518 ; Booth  Street,  315 ; Bow 
Lane,  270,  308,  309,;  Bow 

Street,  Covent  Garden,  305,  518; 
Bread  Street,  306,  517 ; Brick 
Lane,  311,  314;  Bride  Lane, 
Fleet  Street,  517  ; Bridge  Street, 
312 ; Broad  Street,  242,  243, 
309,  310,  311,  518,  519,  520; 
Buckingham  Street,  324,  328 ; 
Bucklersbury,  310,  424,  434,  435, 
440 ; Budge  Row,  305,  314 ; 
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Bunhill  Eow,  309,  311  ; Bury 
Court,  304 ; Bush  Lane,  424  ; 
Cannon  Street,  303,  306,  313, 
421  ; Canterbury  Square,  315  ; 
Carey  Lane,  310,  517  ; Castle 
Court,  305 ; Castle  Street, 
Leicester  Fields,  308,  313,  519  ; 
Castle  Yard,  Holborn,  518 ; 
Catherine  Wheel  Alley,  312 ; 
Cavendish  Court,  310,  311  ; 

Cavendish  Square,  307 ; Cecil 
Court,  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  519  ; 
Chancery  Lane,  311,  313 ; Change 
Alley,  315  ; Cha.terhouse  Lane, 
325  ; Charing  Cross,  517,  520  ; 
Cheapside,  304,  306,  307,  309, 

311  passim,  325,  519 ; Church 
Alley,  Basinghall  Street,  520 ; 
Church  Passage,  307 ; Church 
Street,  Mile  End,  307  ; Church 
Street,  Spitalfields,  304 ; City 
Hoad,  305,  306,  307  ; Clement 
Lane,  308  ; Cockspur  Street,  672 ; 
Coleman  Street,  312,  315  ; Cook 
Hill,  315;  Cook’s  Place,  305; 
Corbett’s  Court,  310 ; Cornhill, 
306,  309,  310  ; Covent  Garden, 
309 ; Coventry  Street,  519 ; 
Craven  Street,  Strand,  519 ; 
Crooked  Lane,  94,  310  ; Crown 
Court,  Broad  Street,  520  ; Crown 
Court,  Soho,  671  ; Crown  Street, 
307  ; Crutched  Friars,  302,  304, 

312  ; Cursitor  Alley,  391 ; Cur- 
tain Road,  310,  314;  Cushion 
Court,  Broad  Street,  309  ; Den- 
mark Street,  Soho,  313,  314, 
519 ; Devonshire  Square,  303, 
306,311,313;  Devonshire  Street, 
310, 313, 315 ; Dolphin  Court,  312 ; 
Dowgate  Hill,  306,  519  ; Drury 
Lane,  473,  519 ; Duke  Court, 
St.  Martin’s  Lane,  518  ; Duke’s 
Place,  305 ; Dunning’s  Alley, 
305  ; Durham  Yard,  603  ; Egell 
(Eagle)  Street,  Spitalfields,  308, 
see  also  above,  Black  Eagle  Street  ; 
Elder  Street,  304,  307;  Ely 
Place,  origin,  112;  Evangelist 
Court,  313  ; Exeter  Road,  250  ; 
Falcon  Court,  309 ; Felt  Street, 
306 ; Fenchurch  Street,  307, 
313 ; Fetter  Lane,  307,  543 ; 
Finsbury  Square,  307 ; Fleet 
Street,  303,  304,  315,  444,  446, 
517  ; Fleur  de  Lys  (Flower  de 
Luce)  Court,  307,  313 ; Foster 
Lane,  308,  519  ; Fountain  Court, 
Strand,  518 ; Fountain  Place, 
307 ; Freeman  Court,  CornhiU, 
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309 ; Friday  Street,  308,  313 ; 
Frith  Street,  Soho,  518,  519; 
George  Street,  Adelphi,  309,  313, 

519,  see  also  Little  and  New 
George  St.,  below ; Gerrard 
Street,  Soho,  518 ; Gloucester 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  517 ; Gold 
Street,  Cheapside,  519  ; Golden 
Lane,  311  ; Golden  Square,  519  ; 
Gower  Street,  304 ; Gracechurch 
Street,  306-308  passim,  310 ; 
Grafton  Street,  Soho,  519, 

520,  557 ; Gray’s  Inn  Lane 

(Maddox  Street),  306 ; Great 
Queen  Street,  Guildhall,  424 ; 
Great  St.  Andrew  Street,  Seven 
Dials,  517,  520 ; Great  St. 

Helens,  242,  305  ; Great  Suffolk 
Street,  517,  519  ; Green  Street, 
Leicester  Fields,  517 ; Grub 
Street,  313  ; Gun  Street,  315 ; 
Gutter  Lane,  304,  518;  Halfe 
Moone  Alley,  307  ; Hatton  Gar- 
den, 112  ; Hand  Alley,  310,  312  ; 
Hanover  Square,  306 ; Hare 
Street,  307 ; Hemmings  Row, 
331  ; Hermitage  Street,  314 ; 
Hodsdon  {sic),  314 ; Holborn, 
306,312,315,518;  Holies  Street, 
519  ; Houndsditch,  308,  314  ; 
Hoxton  Square,  314,  315  ; Hug- 
gin  Lane,  315 ; Jewin  Street, 
309  ; Jewry  (Jury  Street),  Aid- 
gate,  302,  305,  306,  see  also  Old 
Jewry  below;  Katterns  (?)  (near 
Fleur  de  Lys  Court),  313 ; 
Kennington  Lane,  306 ; King 
Street,  Cheapside,  307,  309 ; 

King  Street,  St.  James’s,  43 ; 
King  Street,  Soho,  517,  518 ; 
King  Street,  Spitalfields.  305 ; 
King’s  Court,  Lombard  Street, 
407  ; King’s  Head  Court,  307  ; 
Lad  Lane,  517  ; Laurence  Pount- 
ney  Lane,  310  ; Lawrence  Lane, 
424  ; Lawrence  Lane,  Deptford, 
305 ; Leadenhall  Street,  303, 
307,  308,  311,  314;  Leg  Alley, 
331  ; Leicester  Square,  518  ; 
Lemman  Street,  314 ; Lime 
Street,  313  ; Lime  Street  Square, 
245 ; Litchfield  Street,  Soho, 
518,  520 ; Little  Bacon  Street, 
308  ; Little  Britain,  linen  factory, 
407  footnote ; Little  George 
Street,  Westminster,  306  ; Little 
John  Street,  310  ; Little  Wood 
Street,  309 ; Littleton  Lane, 
303  ; Lombard  Street,  308,  314, 
407,  412,  413  footnote,  519 ; 
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London  streets,  squares,  etc. 
{cont.) : 

London  Store  (?  Stone),  313  ; 
London  Wall,  308,  313;  Long 
Acre.  303,  304,  331,  517,  519, 
609  ; Lothbury,  312,  518  ; Lud- 
gate  HiU,  303,  305,  312,  517,  519  ; 
Maddox  Street,  see  Gray’s  Inn 
Lane  ; Mark  Lane,  241,  312,  313  ; 
Mansell  Street,  309  ; Maze  Pond, 
305  ; Miles  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
303 ; Milk  Street,  Cheapside, 
599 ; Mincing  Lane,  304,  314  ; 
Minories,  303,  305,  306,  309,  313, 
314,517;  Monmouth  Street,  518, 
557  ; Montague  Street,  303,  314  ; 
Moorfields,  303,  309,  315  ; Mount 
Street,  314  ; New  Court,  Throg- 
morton Street,  519  ; New  Road, 
St.  James’s,  250 ; New  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  517 ; New 
Bond  Street,  519 ; New  Fish 
Street,  240  ; New  George  Street, 
308  ; New  London  Street,  309  ; 
Newgate  Street,  307  ; Newington 
Place,  307 ; Newport  Street, 
516,  518,  519 ; Nicholas  Lane, 
314,  418,  424;  Nicholl  Street, 
307,  312,  313,  see  also  below,  Old 
r Nichol  Street ; Noah’s  Ark, 
Hoxton,  310 ; Norris  Street,  St. 
James’s,  518  ; North  Street,  City 
Road,  306  ; Northampton  Street, 
314 ; Northumberland.  Court, 
Strand,  517,  520  ; Norton  Fol- 
gate,  144,  306  ; Old  Street,  310  ; 
Old  Artillery  Ground,  310  ; Old 
Bailey,  303,  306,  309  ; Old  Broad 
Street,  518,  519  ; Old  Fish  Street, 
517 ; Old  Jewry,  .307, 314, 407, 418, 
424 ; Old  Nichol  Street,  308,  see 
also  above,  Nichol  Street ; Orange 
Court,  Leicester  Square,  518 ; 
Owen’s  Row,  314  ; Oxford  Street, 
314;  Pail  Mall,  518,  519; 

Pancras  Lane,  307,  310  ; Panton 
Street,  518  ; Park  Street,  311  ; 
Paternoster  Row,  304 ; Pearl 
Street,  Spitalfields,  306,  311,  519  ; 
Pelham  Street,  Spitalfields,  305, 
307,  308  ; Petticoat  Lane,  306  ; 
Phenix  Street,  Spitalfields,  308  ; 
Philpot  Lane,  303,  601  ; Phoenix 
Street,  Soho,  520 ; Plumtree 
Street,  Bloomsbury,  517  ; Pollard 
Row,  310  ; Pope’s  Head  Alley, 
312 ; Porter  Street,  Leicester 
Fields,  518,  519  ; Poultry,  519  ; 
Prince’s  Street,  311,  518; 

Pudding  Lane,  315 ; Pye  Alley, 


307  ; Queen  Street,  Seven  Dials, 
518  ; Queen  Victoria  Street,  364 ; 
Red  Cross  Street,  307,  309,  314 ; 
Red  Lion  Passage,  519 ; Red 
Lion  Street,  Clerkenwell,  305 ; 
Red  Lion  Street,  Spitalfields,  310 ; 
Rupert  Street,  304 ; Russell 
Court,  305,  520  ; Russell  Square, 
310 ; Ryder  Court,  517,  518  ; 
St.  Andrew  Street,  520 ; St. 
Giles,  Cripplegate,  230 ; St. 
James’s  Square,  250,  517  ; St. 
James’s  Street,  62,  517 ; St. 
John’s  Lane,  517 ; St.  John 
Street,  Clerkenwell,  325 ; St. 
John  Street,  Spitalfields,  308, 
310 ; St.  Katherine’s  [Street],  31 2, 
313;  St.  Martin’s  Lane,  516,  517, 
518,  519,  561  ; St.  Martin’s-le- 
Grand,  307,  518  ; St.  Mary  Axe, 
304;  St.  Michael’s  Alley,  315; 
St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  310, 
313 ; St.  Thomas’s  Square, 
Hackney,  304 ; Sandys  Street, 
311,  3i.3 ; Satchwell’s  Rents, 
311;  Savage  Gardens,  314; 
Scalding  Alley,  313 ; Seething 
(Sweething)  Lane,  304,  31 1 , 424  ; 
Sherborn  (Shereborne)  Lane,  306, 
518 ; Shoemaker  Row,  313 ; 
Shondois  Street  {sic),  310 ; 
Shooter’s  Court,  315 ; Shug 
Lane,  Golden  Square,  519 ; 
Silver  Street,  517  ; Sir  Thomas 
Adler’s  Court,  308 ; Sise  (Sice) 
Lane,  246,  310  ; Skinner  Street, 
Bishopsgate,  308 ; Smock 
(Smack)  Alley,  Spitalfields,  312, 
519 ; Snow  Hill,  309 ; Soper 
Lane,  245  ; South  Row,  Russell 
Square,  310  ; Spicer  Street,  308  ; 
Spital  Square,  306 ; Spring 
Gardens,  250,  473  ; Spur  Street, 
518 ; Stanhope  Street,  .309 ; 
Steward  Street,  310;  Strand, 
127,  ,304,  313,  517-520  'passim; 
Suffolk  Street,  366,  519,  520; 
Susannah  Place,  310,  314  ; Swan 
Alley,  315 ; Swan  Street,  310,  313, 
517  ; Swedeland  Court,  314 ; 
Tavistock  Street,  518 ; Tenter 
Alley,  303  ; Thames  Street,  309  ; 
Thomas  Street,  304,  313 ; Thread- 
needle  Street,  305,  306,  518, 
Houblon  mansion,  site  of  Bank, 
239 ; Throgmorton  Street,  315, 
518,  519,  520 ; Tokenhouse 

Yard,  248,  517  ; Tooley  Street, 
305,  308,  315  ; Tottenham  Court 
Road,  519 ; Tower  HiU,  314 ; 
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Tower  Street,  311,  313  ; Turn- 
w^heel  Lane,  306  ; Tyson  Street, 
315  ; Upper  Moorfields,  304  ; 
Upper  Thomas  Street,  308 ; 
Villiers  Street,  518,  519  ; Vine 
Street  Crescent,  314 ; Vir- 
ginia Row,  306  ; Wallbrook,  313, 
314 ; Warnford  Court,  Throg- 
morton Street,  518 ; Warwick 
Lane,  307,  314  ; Watling  Street, 
313;  Well  Yard,  314;  Went- 
worth Street,  307  ; West  Street, 
517  ; West  Thomas  Street,  309  ; 
Wheeler  Street,  304,  311  ; Whit- 
comb Street,  518  ; White  Alley, 
312 ; White  Row,  308 ; White 
Cross  Alley,  315;  Whitecross 
Street,  315  ; White  Gate  Alley, 
306 ; White  Rose  Court,  303, 
310  ; Widegate  Street,  306,  310; 
Wilks  Street,  Spitalfields,  26 ; 
Winchester  Place,  Pentonville, 
310 ; Winchester  Street,  239, 
240,  306,  308,  326 ; Wood 

Street,  303,  304,  309,  517  ; 

Wrestlers’  Court,  London  Wall, 
308 ; York  Buildings,  519 ; 
York  Street,  Spitalfields,  310 
London  Theatres : Curtain,  600;  Drury 
Lane,  604,  609 ; Fortune,  600 ; 
Globe  and  Rose,  600 ; Good- 
man’s Fields,  604  ; New  Queen’s, 
Long  Acre,  609 ; Swan,  Paris 
Garden,  600 ; Theayter,  599- 
600 

London  Goldsmiths,  1200-1800,  by  Sir 
A.  Heal,  516 

London,  Huguenot  Goldsmiths  of,  by 
Miss  Joan  Evans,  516-520 
London,  Survey  of,  by  J.  Stow,  387- 
388 

Long,  James,  elected  Fellow,  547 
Longas,  James,  423,  427 
Longes  (Longues),  Peter,  member  of 
Hon.  Artillery  Company,  and 
wife  Elizabeth,  311  ; query,  365 
- — Richard,  query,  365 
Longford,  Lord,  63 
Longuet,  Benjamin,  245 

— John, 245 

— Samuel,  245 

Longueville,  Peter,  member  of  silk 
smuggling  combine,  412  footnote, 
425;  arrest,  416  ; impeachment, 
418 ; counsel  and  sureties,  separa- 
tion from  general  trial,  419 
Long-Vic,  Fran9oise  de.  See  Chabot, 
Philippe  de. 

— Jacqueline  de.  See  Montpensier, 

Duchesse  de. 


Long-Vic,  Jean  de,  Sieur  de  Givry, 
and  wife  Jeanne  (d’Orleans),  459 

— Louise  de.  Abbess  of  Jouarre,  459, 

460 

— Madeleine  de.  Abbess  of  Le  Para- 

clet,  462,  466 
Loo,  Peter,  311 

Lordell,  James,  and  wife  Sara 
(Houblon),  240 

— John  (1),  merchant,  240 

— John  (Jean)  (2),  director  of  Bank 

of  England,  and  wife  Sara  (Hill), 
239,  240,  337 

— (Lourdell),  family  name,  240 

Lore,  de,  and  wife  Judith  (de  la 

Primaudaye),  339 
Loretto  (Italy),  60 

Lorges  (dep.  Loir-et-Cher),  minister 
at,  45 

Loroux,  Sr.  de.  See  Goulaine, 
Gabriel  de. 

Lorraine,  as  place  of  origin,  364 
Lorraine,  Catherine  de,  marriage  to 
Due  de  Montpensier,  461 

— Paul,  329,  331 
Lorrell,  Isaiah,  423,  427 
Lortio,  Peter,  311 

— Thomas,  311 

Dossier,  David,  and  wife  Jeanne 
(Siordet),  512 

— Jean  Jacques,  and  wife  Jeanne 

Suzanne  (Bogueret),  512 
Lote  (Lute),  Charles,  311 

— John, 311 

Lott,  John,  423,  427 
Lottery  (1717),  meetings  of  directors, 
381,  389 

Loubes,  Jeane  de.  See  Guinebauld 
de  la  Milliere,  Charles. 

Loudun  (dep.  Vienne),  minister  at,  45 
Louet,  Charles  de,  340 

— Marie  de,  wife  of  Maurice  de  la 

Primaudaye^  40,  339 

— Rene  de,  Sgr.  de  la  Cour,  340 
Louis  IX,  King  of  France  (St.  Louis), 

458 

Louis  XII,  King  of  France,  276 
Louis  XIII,  King  of  France,  forbids 
Huguenots  to  attend  Synod,  122  ; 
persecutions  of  de  Mornay  and 
Saumur  Huguenots,  123 ; dis- 
missal of  de  Mornay,  155  ; en- 
nobles de  Goulaines,  340  ; aboli- 
tion of  feudal  levies,  480 ; his 
reforms  in  use  of  armorial  bear- 
ings, 484,  486 

Louis  XIV,  King  of  France,  238, 
559  ; relations  with  Duke  of 
Savoy,  55 ; death,  67  ; suppres- 
sion of  synods  by,  126  ; develop- 
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ment  of  his  policy  towards 
Huguenots,  402—403  ; strictness 
on  claims  to  noblesse,  477 ; 
confirmation  of  Edict  of  Nantes, 
573 

Louis  XV,  changes  conditions  for 
holding  ‘noblesse  militaire,’  481; 
honours  J.  L.  Ligonier,  252 
Louis  XVI,  King  of  France,  honours 
Paul  Jones,  535 

Louise,  Queen  of  France,  mother  of 
Francis  I,  353 

Louise  HoUandine,  daughter  of 
Frederic  of  Bohemia,  474 
LourdelL  See  Lordell. 

Lourmarin  (dep.  Vaucluse),  church 
centenary  celebrations,  168 ; 
Vaudois  pilgrimage,  535 
Louvain  (Belgium),  University,  122, 
471  ; Erasmus  at,  429,  438,  439  ; 
English  refugees  at,  613 
Louvois,  Fran9ois  Michel  le  Tellier, 
Marquis  de,  relations  with 
Mongeorge,  silk  weaver,  409 ; 
Benoit’s  account  of,  578  ; appeal 
to,  against  persecutions  in 
Poitou,  578 
Lovell,  Esaiah,  311 

— James,  311 
— • Thomas,  311 
Lovet,  John,  423,  427 
Lo vines,  Abraham.  311 

Lowndes,  Mrs.  C.  M.  E.,  elected 
Fellow,  3 

Lucadou,  Jean  Daniel,  treasurer  of 
French  Hospital,  29 
Luckock,  H.  M.,  on  Cox’s  pluralities, 
111 

Ludigois,  Peter,  422,  427 
Ludiomaeus,  Colvinus,  pseud.  See 
Du  Moulin,  Louis. 

Ludwig,  Elector  Palatine  of  the 
Rhine  (Palsgrave),  471,  475  ped. 
Lugar,  Henry,  311 
Lukin,  C.  See  Morriset,  R. 

— Roger,  311 
Lunanks,  Arthur,  311 
Lunel  (dep.  Herault),  43,  247 
Luporte,  Peter,  311 

Lush,  Miss  Florence  Mary,  elected 
Fellow,  548 

Lusignan  (dep.  Vienne),  575 
Lusk  (co.  Dublin),  minister  at,  67 
Lustrings.  See  Royal  Lustring  Com- 
pany and  under  Silk  trade. 

Lute.  See  Lote. 

Luther,  Capt.  Anthony,  173 

— Capt.  Guy,  173 

— Martin,  632  ; date  of  death,  137  ; 

reputation  compared  with  Cal- 


vin’s, 152  ; response  to  his 
‘ Theses,’  262  ; translation  of 
Bible,  language  difficulty,  etc., 
268,  443 ; recent  works  upon, 
358 ; quadricentenary  of  his  Bible, 
358 ; relations  with  Erasmus,429 ; 
epigram  of  Erasmus  on,  441  ; 
comparison  with  Erasmns,  455  ; 
teaching  on  private  judgment, 
587 ; teaching  on  Church  and 
State,  591  ; attitude  to  Church 
music,  597-598 

Lutheranism,  contrasts  with  Cal- 
vinism, 587,  591 

Lutherans,  hostility  to  English  Prot- 
estant exiles,  612 

Lutteroth,  Asca  W.,  and  wife  Char- 
lotte (de  Legat),  514 

— Charlotte  Henrietta  Francisca.  See 

Siordet,  Robert  Lewis. 

Luttejworth  (co.  Leics.),  366 

Lutterworth  Papers,  series  of  pam- 
phlets, 299 

Lyde,  Anne.  See  Du  Cane,  Richard. 

— Nehemiah,  245 

Lyons  (dep.  Rhone),  Castle  Milan  and 
Capuchin,  556 

— ■ minister  at,  45 

— Reformation  at,  658 

— St.  Vincent’s  Church,  557 

— silk  trade,  409  ; monopolies,  406  ; 

extent  in  1698,  410—411  ; mer- 
chants engaged  in  smuggling, 
407,  413 

— Veze,  suburb,  557 


McAlpine,  John  Maccabseus,  Damish 
version  of  Bible,  by,  85 
McCall,  Sir  Robert  Alfred,  K.C.V.O., 
K.C.,  207,  213 ; death,  and 
obituary,  5,  13-14 
McCardie,  Mr.  Justice,  284 
Macaulay,  Thomas  Babington,  ac- 
counts of  silk  smuggling,  417- 
418,  420,  421 

Macefer,  Rene  Grellier  de.  See  Grel- 
lier  de  Macefer. 

Macham,  Anne.  See  Delme,  Sir 
Peter  (2). 

— Cornelius,  243 

Macheson,  Elizabeth.  See  Coverdale, 
Miles,  marriage. 

Mackworth,  Colonel,  493 
Macon,  Peter,  422,  427 
Ma9on  (dep.  Saone-et-Loire),  556 
Magnes,  M.,  printer,  661 
Magnin,  Felix,  elected  Fellow,  182 
Mahieu  (Maheu),  Lucy,  337 

— Michel,  337 
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Mahieu  (Maheu),  Thomas,  312 

Mallard, , (surgeon),  312 

Maimbourg,  Louis,  his  History,  571 
Mainard,  Eichard,  422,  427 
Main  tenon,  Frangoise  d’Aubigne,  Mar- 
quise de,  402 

Main  waring,  Le  Sieur,  architect,  16 
Mainz  (Germany),  438 
Maison,  Thomas,  422,  427 
Mai  son  de  Calvin.  See  under  Noyon. 
Maison  du  Roy  (King’s  Lifeguards), 
481 

Maisonneuve,  Benjamin  (1),  519 

— Benjamin  (2),  519 

— Emmanuel,  39 

— Henri,  and  wife  Judith  (Boucher), 

39 

Majendie,  Rev.  Jean  Jacques,  D.D., 
30,  31 

Majou  family,  297 
Malard,  Francis  (1),  556 

— Francis  (2),  556 

— Dr.  Michel,  charges  against  Com- 

mission for  Relief  of  Pro- 
selytes, 383,  386,  560-561,  564  ; 
relief  refused  to,  reasons,  384 ; 
marriage,  384,  558,  562 ; The 
Case  and  humble  petition  of, 
pamphlet,  386  and  footnote,  556 ; 
attacks  upon  Degulhon,  386-387, 
559,  561,  565  ; family,  and  life 
as  a Romanist,  556-557 ; con- 
version and  arrival  in  England, 
557  ; charges  minister  wdth  theft 
of  his  credentials,  557  ; quarrel 
with  French  Committee  of  Royal 
Bounty,  557-558,  559-564,  565  ; 
exile  in  Holland,  etc.,  558  ; re- 
lations with  Castle  Street 
and  Savoy  churches,  558  ; work 
as  schoolmaster,  558 ; French 
grammar  by,  558  ; French  plot 
found  out  against  the  English 
Church,  etc.,  by  Malard,  560 ; 
French  and  Protestant  Companion 
. . . for  the  use  of  the  young 
Princesses,  by,  564;  Proselytish 
Hercules  against  the  mystery  of 
Iniquity,  by,  564;  date  of  death, 
564 

Malard,  Dr.  hlichael,  the  Proselyte, 
by  R.  A.  Austen-Leigh,  555-565 
Malbon  (Malbone),  Richard,  312 

— Robert,  312 
Malbranc,  Abraham,  161 
Maldon  (co.  Essex),  365 
Malefrein  family,  11 
Malfuson,  John,  312 
Malherbe,  Tout  Saint,  422,  427 


Malines  (Flanders),  cathedral  of  St. 
Rambaut,  129 

Maliverne,  Anne  de.  See  Boed, 
Robert. 

MaUalue,  Miss  Emily,  elected  Fellow, 
181 

Mallet  (Malet),  David,  418 

— Francis,  446 

• — Richard,  312 
MaUiet  family,  297 

Malmouche,  Charlotte  de.  See  Guine- 
bauld  de  la  Milliere,  Louis. 
Malmoure,  Madame  de.  See  Bran- 
denburg, Charles,  Prince  of, 
marriage. 

Malot,  Jean,  minister,  461 
Malpison,  Lewis,  422,  427 
Malta,  Order  of,  482 
Man,  Isle  of,  defence  by  Charlotte  de 
la  Tremonille,  467 
Manche,  Charles,  312 
Manchee,  William  Henry,  Samuel 
Pepys  and  his  Link  with  the 
Huguenots,  by,  4,  6,  317-333; 
elected  on  Council,  183,  371, 549  ; 
communication  on  St.  Martin 
Orgars,  363 ; Some  Huguenot 
Smugglers,  by,  370,  372,  406-427 ; 
additional  notes  on  Pepys,  by, 
539-541 

Manchester,  Huguenot  family  in,  364 
Mandre, , silk  smuggler,  412  foot- 

note 

Manguard,  John,  312 
Manhattan  Island,  New  York,  book 
by  L.  E.  de  Forest,  review,  530  ; 
early  settlements  and  nationality 
of  settlers,  530-531 
Mann,  Dr.,  Archdeacon  of  Dublin, 
344 

Manning,  Cardinal,  41 
Manosque  (Provence),  136 
Manton,  Thomas,  relations  with 
Louis  du  Moulin,  489,  498,  509 
Mantua,  Duke  of,  1695,  58 
Manuel,  by  C.  R.  Maturin,  609 
Maps,  Carte  de  la  France  Protestante, 
presented  to  library,  171 
Marbeck,  John,  643-644 
Marchand  (Marchant),  Estierne,  and 
wife  Jeanne  (Siordet),  511 

— John,  sen.,  312 

— John,  jun.,  312 

— Pierre,  minister,  and  wife  Marie 

(de  Brissac),  38,  44 

— Samuel,  511 

Marchant,  family  name,  164 ; see 
also  Le  Marchant. 

Marchant  de  St.  Michel,  Alexander, 
321  ; summary  of  life,  334-336 
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name  possibly  Le  Marchant, 
540 

Marchant  de  St.  Michel,  Balthazar, 
321-322 ; letter  on  family  history, 
334-336 

— Elizabeth.  See  Pepys,  Samuel. 
Marchegay,  Alexander,  519 
Marchenois  (dep.  Loire  - et  - Cher), 

minister  at,  45 

Marchprime,  Dame  de.  See  Dejean, 
Marguerite. 

Marchprime  (dep.  Gironde),  138 
Marees  van  Swinderen,  Jonkheer  de, 
Netherlands  Minister  at  50th 
anniversary  dinner,  210,  213,  215, 
227-228 

Mareuilt  (Bas  Poitou),  minister  at, 
45 

Margatts,  Charles,  422,  427 
Margetson,  James,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  170 

Marian  Exiles,  by  Froude,  109,  110 
Marian  persecutions,  exiles  abroad, 
means  of  subsistence,  69-70,  73, 
613,  638  ; number  of  fugitives, 
69-71  ; flight,  various  accounts, 
69-73,115-116,612-613;  fund  to 
aid  exiles,  70,  71,  72,  613  ; expul- 
sion of  foreign  Protestants,  274  ; 
^ refugee  congregations  formed  on 
Continent,  274-275,  see  also 
Aarau,  Basle,  Emden,  Frankfort, 
Geneva  Strasbourg,  Wesel,  Zu- 
rich ; secret  meetings  of  foreign 
Protestants,  277 ; secret  Pro- 
testant gatherings  under  Bent- 
ham,  639-640  ; burning  of  seven 
at  Smithfield,  640 

Marie  Antoinette,  Queen  of  France, 
605 

Marie  Durand,  prisonniere  de  la 
Tour  de  Constance,  by  D.  Benoit 
and  A.  Fabre,  536 
Marie,  Gaucher,  37 

— James,  312 
Mariette,  Michael,  519 

Marillac,  Rene,  Intendant,  persecu- 
tions in  Poitou,  572,  576,  578  ; 
charges  against  Marquis  de 
Venours,  578 ; his  character, 
583 

Marine  Regiment,  qualification  for 
admission,  481 

Marion,  Elie,  Memoires,  value,  659 

— family,  43 
Marishall,  John,  422,  427 

— Noe,  422,  427 

Marlier,  Elie,  and  wife  Marguerite 
(Smith),  337 

— Enoch,  337 


Marnix  de  Ste.  Aldegonde,  Philip, 
465,  468  ; missions  from  William 
of  Orange  to  Charlotte  de  Bour- 
bon, 458,  464 

Marot,  Clement,  version  of  Psalms 
published  at  Saumur,  122 
— ■ Daniel,  designer  of  Speaker’s  coach, 
363 

Marprelate,  Martin,  106 
‘ Marquisat,’  meaning,  477 
Marriage  of  clergy,  condemned  in 
Marian  persecutions,  93,  95 ; 

Ponet’s  book  advocating,  95 ; 
opposition  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
99,  107,  113 

■ — • regulations  in  Strasbourg,  1 6th 
century,  101 

Ma^rriott,  Sir  John  A.  R.,  Edict  of 
Nantes — Masterpiece  or  Blunder  ?, 
by,  369,  372,  395-405,  522 
Marrison  family,  enquiry,  544 
Marseillaise,  origin,  669 
Marsh,  Mary  Ann.  See  Vialls,  Amos. 

— Narcissus,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 

49,  64  ; see  also  Dublin  : Marsh’s 
Library. 

Marshall,  J.  I.,  Clerk  to  French  Hos- 
pital, 21 

— Richard,  Dean  of  Christ  Church, 

Oxford,  116 
Marsiglia,  battle  of,  55 
Marteilhe,  Jean,  Memoirs  of  a Prot- 
estant condemned  to  the  qalleys, 
by,  605 

Martin, , surety  for  Pepys,  333 

— Agnes.  See  Pinckney,  Rev.,  mar- 

riage. 

— Barthelemy,  Provost  of  Chapter  of 

Gap,  136 

— David  (1),  minister  at  Utrecht, 

enquiry,  543 

— David  (2),  543 

— Edward,  543 

— Francis,  422,  427 

— (Martyn),  George,  247 

— Isaac,  422,  427 

— Miss  Lily  Stanley,  elected  Fellow, 

181 

— (Martyn),  Margaret.  See  Fon- 

nereau,  Zachary  Philip. 

— Peter,  422,  427 

Martin- Atkins,  Miss  E.,  elected 
Fellow,  547 

Martineau,  A.  A.,  elected  Fellow,  182 
• — family,  13 

Martinel, , notary,  of  Paris,  139 

Martinet, , notary  at  Bordeaux, 

132 

Martino,  Monsieur,  Rector  of  Poitiers 
University,  169 
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Marty n.  See  Martin. 

Martyr,  Peter.  See  Vermigli,  Pietro. 
Marwell,  Richard,  422,  427 
Mary  I,  Queen  of  England,  effects  of 
accession  on  Protestants,  69 ; 
death,  effect  on  exiles,  97  ; treat- 
ment of  Elizabeth,  107  ; funeral 
sermon,  117 ; Goodman’s  book 
against,  629 ; persecution  of 
Protestants,  see  Marian  per- 
secutions. 

Mary  II,  Queen  of  England,  death, 
58 ; gifts  for  relief  of  refugees, 
377  ; Greenwich  Hospital  as 
memorial,  421 

Mary,  Queen  Mother  of  England, 
475  ped. 

Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of  Scots,  denun- 
ciations by  reformers,  104,  107  ; 
relations  with  Sir  F.  Knollys, 

631  ; imprisonment  in  England, 

632 

Mary  Tudor,  sister  of  Henry  VIII,  276 
Maryborough  (Queen’s  Co.),  Joly 
family  at,  347,  349 

Mas,  Sieur  de.  See  Jou'ven,  Bal- 
thazar de. 

Mas  du  Faves  (Cevennes),  288 
Mas-Soubeyran  (Cevennes),  gathering 
at,  25th  anniversary  of  Musee  du 
Desert,  535 

Masarene,  Jean,  memoirs,  360 
Masclary,  Marie  Anne  de.  See  La 
Primaudaye,  Gabriel  de  (3). 

— family,  arms,  340 
Masgret,  David,  519 

Mason,  Diana,  412  footnote  ; plot  to 
abduct  H.  Reneu,  413 

— Sir  John,  betrayal  of  Sir  J. 

Cheke,  619,  622,  623,  624 
Masquerier,  Lewis,  519 
Massacre,  play  on  St.  Bartholomew, 
609 

Massain,  James,  312 
Massiot,  Louis,  67 

— Marguerite,  wife  of  Elie  Bouhereau, 

47,  62,  66 

Masson,  David,  Life  of  Milton,  quoted 
on  Du  Moulin,  492,  493 
Mastin,  George,  312 

— John,  312 

Mather,  Cotton,  approval  of  Hugue- 
nots in  Boston,  588 
Matheron,  Anne.  See  Rambaut, 
Guelis. 

Matthews,  A.  G.,  editor  of  Calamy 
Revised,  490 

Matthey,  Jean  Georgette.  See 
Dubois,  Jean  Louis  Gabriel. 
Matthias,  Emperor,  472 


Maturin,  Rev.  Charles,  elected 
Fellow,  182 

— Rev.  Charles  Robert,  plays  by,  609 

— Eric,  610 

— Gabriel,  minister,  609 
Maubert,  Pierre,  Sgr.  de  La  Coste,  and 

wife  Louise  (de  la  Primaudaye), 
339 

— Rene,  Seigneur  de  Beaugirault, 

and  wife  Elizabeth  (de  la  Pri- 
maudaye), 339 

Mauger,  Jean,  and  wife  Anne  (Caillet), 
177 

Maugiron,  Marechal  de,  135 
Mauprie  (Poitou),  579 
Maurice,  Prince,  son  of  Frederic  V 
of  Bohemia,  473-474 
Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  Stadt- 
holder  of  the  Netherlands,  468, 
471,  472,  473 
Maurin.  See  Morin. 

Maurois  (Mauroys),  Elias,  312 

— John,  312 

— (Morois)  Marie.  See  Hew,  Jacques 

de. 

— Mary.  See  Denew,  James  (1). 

— family,  of  Canterbury,  323 
Maury,  Pierre,  lecture  and  article  on 

Calvin,  357 

Mauser,  H.,  lecture  on  Calvin,  357 
Mauvezin  (Armagnac),  minister  at,  45 
Mauze  (dep.  Deux-Sevres),  293,  575, 
581 

Mawdit,  Richard,  312 
Maximilian,  Archduke  of  Austria,  159 
Maximilian,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  473 
Mayhew,  Thomas,  312 
Maynard,  Charles,  Lord,  292 

— J.  H.,  292 

Mazel,  Abraham,  Camisard,  in  Lon- 
don, 26  ; Memoires,  value,  659 

— Pierre,  ‘ des  Cevennes,’  26 

— Susanne,  26 

Meath,  Count  of  (1698),  64 
Meaux  (dep.  Seine-et-Marne),  350 
Mechlin.  See  Malines. 

‘ Medicin  du  Roy,’  meaning,  482 
Medicis,  Rene  de,  minister,  45 
Medoc  (dep.  Gironde),  132 
Meen  family,  enquiry,  .544 
Megault,  Oliver.  See  Migault. 
Meghen,  Peter,  copyist  for  Erasmus, 
442 

Megret,  David.  See  Masgret,  David. 
Melancthon,  Philip,  kindness  to 
English  exiles,  613,  653 
Melian,  Seigneur  de.  See  Chivre, 
Gedeon  de. 

Melle  (dep.  Deux-Sevres),  575  ; cen- 
tenary of  church,  669 
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Melling  (co.  Lancs.),  177 
Mellon  (MiUon),  Judith.  See  Du 
Quesne,  Jean. 

— Pierre  (1),  and  wife  Frah9oise 

(Houard),  325 

— Pierre  (2),  325 
Melot,  Stephen,  422,  427 
Melton,  Robert,  422,  427 

MelviUe,  General,  of  Zelle,  and  wife 
(La  Primaudaye),  341 
Memoires  inedites  d' Abraham  Tes- 
sereau,  by  T.  P.  Le  Fanu,  566- 
585 

Memoires  litter  aries  de  la  Grande 
Bretagne,  by  A.  de  la  Chapelle 
and  M.  de  la  Roche,  672 
Memoirs  of  a Protestant  condemned  to 
the  galleys,  by  J.  Marteilhe, 
English  translation,  605 
Memorials  of  English  Affairs,  by 
Whitelocke,  quoted,  493 
Memoyre  des  Nativities  des  Mes- 
damoyselles  de  Nassau,  465 
Menard,  Philip,  minister,  380 
Menet,  Isabeau,  Life,  by  S.  Mours, 
536 

Menier, ■,  of  Poitou,  254 

Mennet,  Francis  Lewis,  51 9 

— Louise  Amy.  See  Oboussier, 
^ Felix. 

Mentone  (Alpes  Maritimes),  366,  514 
Merceron  (Mercerson),  Daniel,  312 
Merchant  Taylors’  Company,  rules  as 
to  foreign  members,  336 
Mercier,  Capt.  Amedee,  elected 
Fellow,  182 

— C.,  article  on  Calvin’s  politics,  358 

— Frangois,  290 

— Rev.  Louis,  31,  32 

Mercure  Galante,  model  for  Gentle- 
man’’s Journal,  157 
Merichau,  Madame,  of  Niort,  258 
Merindol  (dep.  Vaucluse),  535 ; 
minister  at,  45 

Merle  d’Aubigne,  Aime  Robert,  296 

— Guillaume,  296 

— Henri,  296 

— Jean  Henri,  296 

— family,  295 

Merlin,  — — •,  minister  at  La  Rochelle, 
45 

Merolois,  Peter,  312 
Merrick,  Rowland,  Bishop  of  Bangor, 
76 

Meryon,  Edward  David,  elected 
Fellow,  182 

Meachinet  de  Richmond,  Mr.,  archi- 
vist, 570 

Mesdarau,  James,  312 

Mesgret,  David.  See  Masgret,  David. 


Mesnil-Mole,  Gautier  du.  See  Gau- 
tier du  Mesnil-Mole. 

Messeroy,  Rev.  J.,  note  on  T.  Pepys, 
540 

Messiter  family,  enquiry,  543 
Mestronardi,  Pasteur  B.,  Debout  les 
Morts  !,  by,  review,  662-663 
Meteyer,  L.  J.,  pastor  at  Saumur, 
thesis  by,  127 

— M.  J.,  book  on  Saumur  by,  359 
Metz  (Lorraine),  539 

Meurs,  Emilie  de,  afterwards  de 
Brederode.  See  Frederic  III, 
Elector  Palatine,  marriages. 

— Comte  Humbert  III,  de,  463 

Meyerbeer,  Jacob,  composer,  608 
Mialet  (dep.  Gard),  pilgrimage  to,  167 
Michaelius,  , minister  at  Man- 

hattan settlement,  531 

Michel  (Michell),  Antoine,  136 

— Robert,  historian,  166 

— Robert,  member  of  Trained  Bands, 

312 

Michelet  family,  11 
Micronius  (Flandrus,  van  Cleyne), 
Martin,  minister  of  Strangers’ 
Church,  letter  on  founding  of 
Strangers’  Church,  265,  268-270  ; 
ministry  to  refugees,  266,  271 ; 
possible  portraits,  267  ; letter  on 
difficulties  of  Strangers’  Church, 
272  ; preaching  of,  273  ; in  exile 
in  Emden,  274  ; books  of  Dutch 
church  lost  by,  275 ; relations 
with  Hooper,  276  : return  from 
exile,  278 
Mice,  Edward,  312 

Middelburg  (Walcheren),  Huguenot 
settlement,  160 

Middle  Ages,  spiritual  characteristics, 
586 

Middlesex,  Archdeacon  of.  See  Nowell, 
Alexander. 

Middleton  (co.  Lancs.),  school  founded 
by  Dean  Nowell,  615 
Middv,  Bartholomew,  412  footnote, 
424,  425 

Miege,  Jean,  and  wife  Louise  (Tail- 
lant),  511 

— Louise,  afterwards  Siordet,  511 
Miers,  John,  Jewish  proselyte,  389 
Migault,  Jean,  581  ; MS.  Journal  in 

library,  293 

— Oliver,  519 

Military  Academy  of  Young  Prot- 
estants, 669 

Military  Discipline  for  Y oung  Artillery- 
men, 1635,  by  W.  Barriff,  303 
Military  Society  exercising  arms  in 
Fishmongers’  Hall,  302 
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Millais,  Sir  John,  201 
Millon.  See  Mellon. 

Mills,  Bernard  James,  elected  Fellow, 
182 

— William,  and  wife  Louisa  (Jolly), 

349 

Milton,  John,  441;  opposes  Du 
Moulin  on  Divine  Right,  125 ; 
appeal  for  Vaudois,  134  ; possible 
relations  with  L.  du  Moulin, 
492  footnote ; Life,  by  Masson 
quoted,  492 ; Eikonoklastes,  trans- 
lated by  L.  du  Moulin,  492  foot- 
note ; Macaulay’s  estimate,  589 
Minay,  Seigneur  de.  See  Averly, 
Frangois  d’. 

Minchard,  Henry,  312 

— Robert,  312 

Minet,  Miss  Susan,  27 ; elected  on 
Council,  4,  183 ; publications 
edited  by,  6,  185,  550 ; first 
woman  member  of  Council,  197  ; 
elected  to  Council  of  French 
Huguenot  Society,  205  ; named 
Membre  Correspondant  of  Com- 
mission des  Eglises  Wallonnes, 
362  ; elected  Vice-President,  371, 
549 

— William  (1)  (1767),  legacy  to 

French  Hospital,  27 

— William  (2),  F.S.A.,  14,  191,  207, 

541 ; Cadzand  registers  edited 
by,  6,  362  ; audits  accounts  of 
Huguenot  Society,  197  ; attempt 
to  secure  exemption  of  Society 
from  income  tax,  204 ; tributes  at 
50th  anniversary  dinner,  212,  219; 
portrait  in  Paris  library,  223 
Mingaud  (Mingo),  family  name,  164 
Ministers.  See  under  Foreign  Re- 
formed Churches. 

Minock,  Justman,  312 
Minuit,  Pierre,  Director  General  of 
New  Netherland  Colony,  531 

Mirabel, , Protestant,  135 

Mirebeau  (dep.  Vienne),  minister  at,  45 

Mirmand,  de,  of  Nimes,  at 

Zurich,  52,  57,  61 
Misplee,  Thomas,  312 

Mispoulet, , proselyte,  385 

Mistral,  Frederic,  167 
Mock  Doctor,  by  Fielding,  604 
Moens,  William  John  Charles,  208  ; 
Registers  of  French  and  Walloon 
Churches,  by,  first  paper  read  to 
Society,  196 ; resigns  office  of 
President,  197 ; edits  Society’s 
first  publication,  201,  538  ; cap- 
ture by  brigands,  207 
Moese  (Moeze)  (dep.  Charente  In- 


ferieure),  minister  at.  See  Morin, 
Jean. 

Moet  (Mowett),  John,  312 
Moins  (France),  place  of  origin,  511 
Moivre,  Abraham  de,  his  mathe- 
matical discoveries.  532 
Mole  (Mole)  family,  query,  672 
Molyns  (MuUings),  John,  643,  649 ; 

summary  of  his  life,  645 
Mompesson,  Roger,  312 

— Sir  Thomas,  312 

Monceau,  Catherine  de.  See  Chivre, 
Jacques  de. 

— Granges  de.  See  Granges  de  Mon- 

ceaux. 

Moncuquet  (Languedoc),  home  of 
Ligonier  family,  251 
Mondet,  Abraham,  312 
Moneux,  Wargrave,  312 
Monford,  John,  422,  427 

Mongeorge, , weaver,  409,  410 

Monier-Williams,  Randall  Herbert, 
elected  Fellow,  183 
Monmouth,  James,  Duke  of,  and 
Duchess,  relations  with  Elie 
Bouhereau,  49-50 

Monnette,  Orra  Eugene,  First  Settlers 
of  ..  . Piscataway  and  W oodbridge 
. . .,  by,  Vol.  VI,  review,  175,531 
Monod,  Adolphe,  commemorative  ex- 
hibition in  Paris,  537,  668 

— Andree,  360 

— Gabriel,  360 

— Jaques,  669 

— Jean,  commemorative  exhibition 

in  Paris,  537 

— Wilfrid,  537 

Monsarrat,  Charles  Ernest  Rene, 
elected  Fellow,  4 
Monsegur  (Guienne),  131 
Monstrous  regiment  of  women,  by 
Knox,  quoted,  102-103 
Montalquier  (Dauphiny),  136 
Montargier,  Chateau,  43 
Montargyer  (Montargis),  Philippon- 
eau  de.  See  Philipponeau. 
Montauban,  Simon  de,  Seigneur  de 
Sarfayes,  etc.,  and  wife  Mar- 
guerite (Rambaut),  133,  135 
Montauban  (dep.  Tarn  et  Garonne), 
598 ; Girls’  Orphanage,  centen- 
ary, 360 ; distinguished  pro- 
fessors at  University,  537,  667, 
668 ; as  place  of  origin,  542 ; 
annual  general  meeting  of  Soc.  de 
I’histoire  du  Protestantisme  fran- 
9ais  at,  668 ; pastor  at,  see 
Sayous,  Eduard. 

Montaut,  Seigneur  de.  See  Rambaut, 
Jaques  (1),  Jaques  (2),  Jehan  (1). 
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Montaut  (Guienne),  131,  132,  138 
Montbeliard  (Franche  Comte),  295 ; 

St.  Martin’s  parish,  33 
MontbriUant  (France),  514 
Montbrun,  Charles  Du  Puy,  135 

— Peter,  412  footnote 

Montbrun  and  Debilly,  Messrs.  See 
Debilly  and  Montbrun,  Messrs. 
Montdragon,  Albert  de,  485 
Montelimar  (dep.  Drome),  minister  at, 
45 

Montfault,  Raymond  de,  ‘ recherche 
de  la  noblesse,’  by,  484 
Monthyon  Prize,  165 
‘ Montjoye  St.  Denis,’  meaning,  483 
Montmorency,  Louise  de,  354 

— family.  See  Compigne. 

Montorcier,  Benoit  de,  134 

— Guillaume  de.  Seigneur  d’Orcieres 

et  de  Champoleon,  and  wife 
Marguerite  (Rambaut),  133  ped., 
134 

— Jeanne  de.  See  Farel,  Jean. 

— family,  religious  influence  of  Jean 

Farel,  136 

Montpensier,  Louis  II  de  Bourbon, 
Due  de,  Prince  de  Sedan,  475 
ped. ; marriages  and  family,  459, 
461 ; attitude  to  flight  and 
^ marriage  of  Charlotte  de  Bour- 
bon, 462,  464,  465 ; godfather 
to  Louise  Julienne  of  Nassau, 
465  ; letter  to  grand-daughter  on 
death  of  Charlotte  de  Bourbon, 
469 

— Jacqueline  (de  Long-Vic),  Duchesse 

de,  459,  467,  475  ped. ; secret 
Protestantism,  460—461 
Moore,  Lord,  relation  of  Mrs.  Pepys, 
335 

— (More,  Morus),  Alexander,  minis- 

ter at  Charenton,  125  ; notes  on 
New  Covenant,  published  at 
Saumur,  126 
Morant,  George,  312 
Morau,  Mark,  422,  427 
Morden  Park  (co.  Surrey),  407  foot- 
note 

More  (Morus),  Alexander.  See  Moore , 
Alexander. 

— Sir  Thomas,  430,  448  ; relations 

with  Erasmus,431,432;  Erasmus’s 
estimate,  432  ; presents  Erasmus 
to  children  of  Henry  VII,  434 ; 
house  in  London,  434,  435,  440 ; 
connexion  with  writing  of  Praise 
of  Folly,  440,  441 
Moreau,  Daniel,  312 

— Jacques,  Sr.  de  Brazey,  341 
Morel,  E.,  notary,  511,  512 


Morell,  family,  query,  364 

Moren, , Dean  of  Corpus  Christi, 

Oxford,  115 

Moreton,  William,  Bishop  of  Kildare, 
170 

Moreton  Hampstead  (co.  Devon),  364 
Morin,  Anthony,  312 

— (Maurin),  Francis,  423,  427 

— Jean,  minister,  letter  on  persecu- 

tions, 576 

— (Maurin),  Jeanne.  See  Rambaut, 

Jean  Pierre. 

Mornay,  Philippe  de.  See  Duplessis- 
Mornay,  Philippe. 

Morois,  Marie.  See  Hew,  Jacques  de. 
Morris,  Mrs.  Grace  Edith,  elected 
Fellow,  181 

Morriset  (Lukin),  R.,  519 
Morrison,  Sir  Richard,  in  exile  in 
Strasbourg,  70,  72,  74,  617 ; 
summary  of  his  career,  and 
'Lloyd’s  estimate,  626-627 
MorviUiers,  Marie  de.  See  La  Prim- 
audaye,  Nicolas  de. 

Motley,  John  Lothrop,  on  William  the 
Silent,  470-471 

Motteux,  Peter  Anthony,  by  R.  B. 
Cunningham,  review,  156-157 
'Mouchamps  (dep.  Vendee),  church 
centenary  celebrations,  168 
Mouchillon,  Ferouil,  and  wife  Judith 
(Servel),  511 

— Pierre,  and  wife  Georgea  (Siordet), 

511 

Mouginot,  Dr.  Francis,  67 
Mougon  (dep.  Deux-Sevres),  575,  581  ; 
Vicaire  de,  294 

Mouilleron-en-Pareds  (dep.  Vendee), 
centenary  of  church,  670 
Mouillet,  Catherine.  See  Siordet, 
Etienne  (2). 

— Pierre,  512 

Moulay  (dep.  Mayenne),  581 
Mounier,  Etienne,  legacy  to  French 
Hospital,  27 

Mount  Nod,  Wandsworth,  Huguenot 
cemetery,  542 

Mount]  oy, , Lady,  431 

Mountjoy, , refugee,  599 

— Charles  Blount,  Lord,  440 

— William  Blount,  Lord,  434,  435  ; 

brings  Erasmus  to  England, 
429,  431,  432,  433 ; Adages  of 
Erasmus  dedicated  to,  440 
Mouquier,  May,  602 
Mours,  S.,  book  on  Isabeau  Menet, 
536 

Mousson,  Jehanne,  nun,  462 
Moustier,  Louise  de.  See  Rambaut, 
Jaques  (6). 
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Mowat,  Prof.  R.  B.,  Huguenots  and 
Puritans,  by,  548,  550,  586-596 
Mowett.  8ee  Moot. 

Moye  family,  query,  671 
Mudie,  Isabella,  query,  671 
Muin,  Honore  Lucas  de,  Intendant, 
persecutions  in  Poitou,  572,  576- 
577  ; estimates  of  his  character, 
583-584 

Mulero,  Mark,  423,  427 
Mullings,  John,  See  Molyns. 

Munich,  University  of,  452 
Munk,  William,  College  of  Physicians, 
by,  490 

Murray,  Anne.  See  Ligonier,  Fran- 
9ois  Auguste. 

— Anthony,  and  wife  Marguerite  (van 

Rossinn),  39 

— George,  and  wife  Helen,  39 

— Lady  (Hubert),  elected  Fellow, 

369 

— William,  418 
Muscaret,  John,  425 

Musculus,  Paul  Romane.  See  Romane- 
Musculus. 

— Wolfgang,  invitation  to  England 

from  Ocino,  264 ; memorial 
plaque,  358  ; teaching  on  Church 
and  State,  499-500 
Musee  du  Desert  (Cevennes),  annual 
meetings  and  pilgrimages,  167- 
168,  359,  668  ; communion  ser- 
vice at,  168  ; 25th  anniversary 
celebrations,  535 
Musgrave’s  Obituary,  quoted,  564 
Musi,  Abbe  de,  theft  of  secret  docu- 
ment from,  572,  581-582 
Music,  concert  of  Huguenot  music  at 
Calvin  festival,  356  ; Protestant 
musical  association  in  Paris,  361  ; 
articles  on  Protestant  musicians, 
361 

Mussard,  Philip,  King’s  jeweller,  331 

Musson,  George,  312 

Muysson  family,  connexions,  42 


Naef,  Henri,  Origines  de  la  Re  forme 
a Geneve,  by,  review,  656-658 
Naiors,  Tower  of,  132 
Naizon,  Francis,  519 
Names  of  refugees,  examples  of  cor- 
ruption, 215 

Nancy  (dep.  Meurthe-et-Moselle),  365 
Nantes,  Edict  of.  See  Edict  of  Nantes. 
Nantes  (dep.  Loire  Inferieure),  144 ; 

minister  at,  45  ; chateau  at,  532 
Napoleon  I,  Emperor  of  the  French, 
meeting  with  A.  R.  Merle 
d’Aubigne,  296 


Nasmith,  Messrs.,  stockbrokers,  208 
Nassau,  Amelie  (Emilie  or  Emilia 
Secunda)  von,  467 

— Catharina  Belgia  von,  466 

— Charlotte  Brabantine  von,  467 

— Elizabeth  von,  465-466 

— Emilie  von,  daughter  of  Anna  of 

Saxony,  467 

— Flandrine  von,  abbess  of  Ste. 

Croix  de  Poitiers,  466 

— Frederick  Henry  von.  See  Fred- 

erick Henry,  Prince  of  Orange. 

— Henry  von,  and  wife  Claudia,  618 

— John,  Graf  von,  464,  471 

— Juliana  (von  Stolberg),  Grafin  von, 

465 

— Louis,  Graf  von,  464 

— Louise  Julienne  von,  birth  and 

baptism,  465  ; letter  from  Duke 
de  Montpensier  on  death  of  her 
mother,  469  ; marriage  to  Elector 
Palatine,  471,  475  ped. ; in  exile 
in  Berlin,  472 ; brings  up  her 
grand-daughter,  474 

— Maurice  von.  See  Maurice  Prince 

of  Orange. 

— ■ Philip  William  von,  457,  471 
Naturalisation  of  aliens,  condition  of 
submission  to  Strangers’  Church, 
274,  282 

Naudin,  Dr.  Theodore,  124 
Naumberg  (Germany),  663 

Navarre, , notary,  138 

Neal,  Daniel,  History  of  the  Puri~ 
tans,  by,  quoted,  86 
Neath  (co.  Glam.),  389 
Neave,  Francis,  412  n. 

— Miss  Mary,  elected  Fellow,  369 
Necker,  Jacques,  and  wife  Susanne 

(Curchod),  595 
Neilson,  Adelaide,  608 
Nemours  (dep.  Seine-et-Marne),  341 
Nerac  (dep.  Lot-et-Garonne),  quadri- 
centenary  of  Lefevre  at,  668 
Netherlands,  persecutions  of  CharlesV, 
262,  263 

— Estates  of  United  Provinces, 

sponsor  to  daughter  of  William 
the  Silent,  466 

Neuilly-le-Noble  (France),  487 
Neuss.  See  Nys. 

Neuville,  Jeanne  de.  See  Philip- 
poneau,  Jean  (2). 

Nevay,  Alexander,  312 
Neve,  Benjamin,  312 

— Edward,  312 

— see  also  Leneve  and  Neave. 

Nevers,  Bishop  of.  See  Sorbin,  Arnold. 

— Frangois  de  Cleves,  Due  de,  and 

wife  Anne  (de  Bourbon),  459,  461 
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Nevett,  William,  312 
New  Amsterdam.  See  New  York. 
New  Avesnes  (Hainault),  530 
New  England,  Huguenot  refugees  to, 
588 ; retention  of  Puritan  out- 
look, 594 

New  Jersey  (U.S.A.).  See  Piscat- 
away  and  Woodbridge. 

New  light  for  the  composition  of 
Church  history ; MS.  of  Du 
Moulin,  490 

New  Light  on  Louis  du  Moulin,  by 
Douglas  Nobbs,  489-509 
New  Netherland  (America)  colony, 
531 

New  Netherland,  vessel,  530 
New  Paltz  (New  York  State),  362 
New  River  Company,  19 
New  South  Sea  Annuities,  sale  by 
French  Hospital,  20 
New  York  (U.S.A.),  date  of  founding, 
controversy,  530  ; Dutch  church, 
539 ; Eglise  Fran9aise  du  St. 
Esprit,  history,  etc.,  167,  362, 
531  ; Huguenot  goldsmiths,  539  ; 
Huguenot  settlers,  366  ; National 
Huguenot  Memorial  Church,  Sta- 
ten Island,  362,  551 ; tercentenary 
of  Edict  of  Nantes,  celebrated, 
r-  203 ; Yeshiva  College,  532 ; 
early  settlements,  see  Manhattan 
Island. 

Newark  (N.J.),  362 
Newbury  (co.  Berks.),  battles  of,  302 
Newcastle  (co.  Northumberland),  G. 
Rough  at,  654 

Newfoundland  Fishery  Board,  silver 
bowl  made  for,  174 
Newman,  , Treasurer  of  Com- 

mission for  Relief  of  Proselytes, 
390 

Newton,  Mrs.  Florence,  elected  Fel- 
low, 181 

— Sir  Isaac,  394,  532 

Nice,  John  de.  See  Nys,  John. 

Nice  (dep.  Alpes  Maritimes)  as  place 
of  origin,  366 ; first  Protestant 
church,  537 
Nicholas  I,  Pope,  499 
Nicholls,  Madelaine,  26 
Nicholson,  Catherine.  See  Van  Som- 
mer, John  (3). 

— Richard,  422,  -^27 
Nicolas,  Abel,  enquiry,  177 

— Sara.  See  Caillet,  Jean. 

Nicolleau,  Rene,  Sieur  de  la  Tousche, 

342 

— Susanne.  See  Guinebauld  de  la 

Milliere,  Jacob. 

Nieuport  (Flanders),  633 


Nieuw  Nieuwerherh,  East  Indiaman, 
161 

Nimes  (dep.  Gard),  place  of  pilgrim- 
age, 535 ; book  on,  by  A. 
Doumergue,  536 

Niort  (dep.  Deux-Sevres),  575  ; per- 
secutions of  1685,  256-258 ; 

dragonnades,  names  of  victims, 
258  ; reduction  in  population  by 
persecutions,  294 
Nireen,  Garrett,  312 
Noakes,  Lawrence,  42.5 
Nobbs,  Douglas,  New  Light  on  Louis 
du  Moulin,  by,  489-509  ; gift  to 
library,  509 

Noble  rank  in  France,  evidence  de- 
manded from  claimants,  477 ; 
‘ recherches  de  la  noblesse,’  477— 
478,  484  ; ‘ Noble  homme,’ 

meaning,  478  ; territorial  titles, 
practice  as  to  tenure,  479  ; un- 
' warranted  assumption  in  18th 
century,  479 ; methods  of  ac- 
quiring, 480-481,482;  ‘noblesse 
militaire,’  conditions  for  granting, 
481 ; ‘ noblesse  de  robe,  de  finance, 
and  de  cloche,’  481,  482;  privi- 
leges of  rank,  and  needful  quali- 
fications, 481-482 ; based  on 
rank  of  ecuyer,  483  ; loss  through 
engaging  in  commerce,  484 ; 
distinction  between  noble  and 
bourgeois,  484-485 ; ‘ Recherche  ’ 
of  1666,  486.  See  also  Armorial 
bearings. 

Nogent-sur-Seine,  Convent  of  Le 
Paraclet.  See  Le  Paraclet. 
Nojaret  (Cevennes),  288 
No  plea  for  Rome  but  possession,  by 
L.  Du  Moulin,  502 
Norden  (Hanover),  654 
Norfolk,  Thomas  Howard  (1),  Duke 
of,  632 

— Thomas  Howard  (2),  Duke  of,  632, 

633 

Norfolk,  county,  Huguenot  settlers, 
176 

Norman, , and  wife  Frances 

(Joly),  348,  351 

— Catherine,  348,  351 

— Robert,  425 

Normandie  protestante,  La,  journal, 
355,  536 

Normandy,  as  place  of  origin,  248, 
365 ; early  ‘ Recherches  de  la 
Noblesse  ’ for,  484  ; Protestant- 
ism in,  lectures  at  Caen  by  Prof. 
Leonard,  669 
Norris,  Henry,  246 

— Mary.  See  Du  Cane,  Peter. 
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Northey,  Sir  Edward,  419 
Northington,  Lord.  See  Henley, 
Robert. 

Northumberland,  John  Dudley,  1st 
Duke  of,  96 

Norwich,  Bishop  of.  See  Parkhurst, 
John. 

Norwich,  place  of  refuge  for  Dutch 
Protestants,  71  ; visit  of  Hugue- 
not Society,  205  ; ‘ Politic  Men  ’ 
(Eight  and  Four),  their  election 
and  duties,  538  ; Dutch  church, 
Actes  and  Register  Book  pre- 
sented to  British  Museum,  538, 
dissensions  on  doctrine,  647 ; 
associations  wdth  prominent  re- 
formers, 628  ; Huguenot  families 
in,  672 

Nos  Garrigues  et  les  Assemblees  du 
Desert,  by  A.  Doumergue,  536 
Notes  from  France,  165-169,  355-361, 
533-537,  667-670 

Notre  Dame  de  Bauchaine,  Seigneur 
de.  See  Montauban,  Simon  de. 
Nott,  Mrs.  H.,  elected  Fellow,  369 
Nottingham  (co.  Notts.),  St.  Peter’s 
church,  rector,  643 

Noued,  Philippe  de,  241.  See  also 
Denew. 

Nourisson,  Jaques,  and  wife  Etien- 
nette  L.  (Siordet),  513 
— Jean  Antoine,  and  wife  Jaqueline 
(Bellot),  513 

Nouvelles  lumieres  'pour  la  composition 
de  Vhistoire  de  Veglise,  by  L.  du 
Moulin,  509  footnote 
Novara  (Piedmont),  56 
Nowell,  Alexander,  Dean  of  St.  Paul’s, 
in  exile  in  Germany,  70,  117,  614 ; 
appeal  to  Grindal  for  aid  to 
Huguenots,  615  ; foundation  of 
school  at  Middleton,  615  ; Catho- 
lic plot  against,  615 ; early  life 
and  exile  under  Mary,  614 ; 
relations  with  Queen  Elizabeth, 
614;  sermon  on  defeat  of 
Armada,  615  ; death  and  char- 
acter, 615-616 

Noyon,  Maison  de  Calvin  at,  annual 
reimions,  167,  204,  358,  360,  534, 
668 ; progress  of  library,  172 ; 
address  on,  by  J.  Pannier,  358 
Nozieres  (dep.  Gard),  535 
Nuffield  (co.  Oxf.),  English  manor- 
house  in,  116 

Nuremberg  (Bavaria),  presentations 
to  envoy  of  WiUiam  III,  51 
Nye,  Philip,  492  footnote 
Nyon  (cant,  de  Vaud),  512 


Nyons  (dep.  Drome),  reunion  at 
‘ Grotto  des  Huguenots,’  535 
Nys  (Neuss,  Nice,  de  Nice,  Nyssen), 
John  or  Johannis,  539 


Oakes,  C.  G.,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  by, 
review,  527-528 

Oboussier,  Amanda  Louise  Felicite. 
See  Siordet,  John  James. 

— Felix,  and  wife  Louise  Amy 
(Mennet),  514 

O’Brien,  ; , sailor  accomplice  of 

Scum  Goodman,  417 

Obrisset,  John,  by  P.  A.  S.  Phillips,  13 

Occupations,  professions,  trades,  etc.  : 
apothecarv,  349,  351  ; attorney, 
305,  418  baker,  160,  307,  313, 
314 ; banker,  238-248  ; barber 
and  wig-maker,  385,  599 ; bar- 
rister, 332  ; bookbinder,  305  ; 
bookseller,  256,  257,  303  ; brewer, 
25,365;  bricklayer,  313 ; broker, 
310,  313 ; brushmaker,  318 ; 
cabinet  maker,  308,  311 ; chemist 
and  druggist,  305  ; clockmaker, 
see  below,  watchmaker ; cloth 
merchant,  609 ; cloth-worker, 
150,  419 ; clothier,  418  ; coach- 
man, 313  ; cordwainer,  307,  348, 
351;  dancing  master,  310,  311, 
313 ; diamond  merchant,  39 ; dis- 
tiller, 305,  315,  385;  doctor,  47, 
513;  doctor  - physician,  556; 
draper,  308,  310,  418,  419,  662  ; 
dresser  (silk),  424 ; dressmaker, 
26 ; dyer,  243,  309,  424 ; engineer, 
314;  enterer  (silk  trade),  424; 
farmer,  160,  172;  feather-dresser, 
365 ; founder,  311  ; gauze 
dresser,  308 ; gentleman,  303, 
307,  311,  312,  31.3,  419;  glass 
and  china  man,  313 ; glass- 
maker,  542  ; gold  laceman,  518  ; 
goldsmith,  see  Goldsmiths,  silver- 
smiths and  allied  craftsmen ; 
governess,  558 ; grocer,  305  ; 
haberdasher,  314,  418  ; harness- 
maker,  178  ; harness-maker  (silk 
trade),  424 ; hatter,  312,  314 ; 
inn-keeper,  150 ; jeweller,  308, 
331,  517-520  passim;  labourer, 
303  ; loom-maker,  424 ; mason, 
310  ; mercer,  312,  413,  418.  419  ; 
merchant,  39,  239,  240-244  pas- 
sim, 246,  248,  302,  303,  304,  306, 
307,  314,  315,  418,  419,  602; 
needle  maker,  306  ; notary,  312  ; 
oilman,  312  ; ondisseuse,  26  ; 
packer,  418,  419 ; painter,  306, 
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859  ; pawnbroker,  300,  517,  518, 
520 ; pewterer,  418 ; porter, 
312 ; proctor,  Doctors’  Commons, 
303  ; quill-boy  (silk-trade),  424  ; 
reed-maker  (silk  trade),  310,  424  ; 
saddler,  312;  sailmaker,  314; 
sculptor,  26 ; shoemaker,  304, 
313,  315 ; silk  mercer,  304  ; 
silk  trader,  544 ; silk-weaver,  243, 
422-423,  424,  426-427,  see  also 
above,  dresser,  enterer,  quill-boy, 
reed-maker,  and  below,  under- 
taker, under- weaver,  warper, 
winder  ; silver  snuff-box  maker, 
519;  silversmiths,  see  Goldsmiths, 
silversmiths  and  allied  crafts- 
men ; slopseller,  308 ; smith,  325 ; 
soap  boiler,  314 ; soldier,  385, 
513 ; stationer,  313 ; sugar 
baker,  313  ; sugar-refiner,  315  ; 
surgeon,  307,  312,  313,  529 ; 
sword  cutler,  309  ; tailor,  318  ; 
tallow  chandler,  311  ; toyman, 

518,  519,  520  ; toy  seller,  366  ; 
trunk  maker,  305 ; undertaker 
(silk  trade),  424  ; under-weaver, 
424  ; upholder,  309  ; victualler, 
314;  viticulturist,  543  ; vintner, 

^ 303 ; warper,  26,  424 ; watch- 

case  maker,  306,  519 ; watch 
and  clockmaker,  39,  366,  517, 

519,  529,  672 ; wax  chandler, 
305 ; weaver,  303-313  passim, 
315,  324,  347,  348,  364,  542,  see 
also  above,  silk-weaver ; whale- 
bone cutter,  306 ; wig-maker, 
see  above,  barber  and  wig-maker  ; 
winder  (silk  trade),  424 ; wool- 
comber,  150 ; woollen  draper, 
313  ; yeoman,  542 

Ochino,  Bernard,  263,  264 
Oddington  (co.  Oxon.),  247 
(Economies  dEstat,  domestiques,  poli- 
tiques  et  militaires  de  Henri  le 
Grand.  See  Sully,  Due  de, 
Memoires. 

Ogier,  Joshua,  312 
Okes,  John,  529 
Olanier,  David,  423,  427 
Olbreuze,  Seigneur  d’.  See  Desmier, 
Alexandre. 

Oleron,  He  d’,  255  footnote 
Olier,  Mrs.  J.  R.  d’,  200 
Oliver  Mary,  425 
— Simon,  422,  427 
Olivetanus.  See  Robert,  Pierre. 
Olivier,  Governor- General,  535 
— , predicateur.  See  Loire,  Jean 
Baptiste. 

Olovine,  Peter,  423,  427 


Olney  (co.  Bucks.),  178 
Ontario,  Legislative  Library,  elected 
Subscribing  Library,  4 
Opiee,  John,  312 
Oporinus,  Johann,  633,  648 
Optimates,  by  L.  Humphrey,  648 
Oraison,  Chevalier  d’,  28 
Orange,  James,  313 

— Philibert  de  Chalons,  Prince  d’, 

617 

— Samuel,  313 

— Princes  of.  See  Frederick  Henry, 

Maurice  and  William. 

Orange  (dep.  Vaucluse),  quadricen- 
tenarv  of  William  the  Silent  at, 
166 

Orange,  Principality  of,  456 
Orange  Tree,  vessel,  530 
Orcieres,  Seigneur.  See  Montorcier, 
Guillaume  de. 

Ordination  of  foreigners,  379,  557, 
563 

Orfure,  Edward,  313 

Origen  against  Celsus,  translated  by 

E.  Bouhereau,  47 

Origines  de  la  Reforme,  by  Imbart  de 
la  Tour,  357 

Origines  de  la  Reforme  d Geneve,  by 
Henri  Naef,  review,  656-658 

Orleach, , proselyte,  386 

Orleans,  Charles,  Due  d’  (1411),  131 

— Louis  d’,  Advertissement  des  Catho- 

liques  anglois,  by,  291-292 

— Jeanne  d’.  See  Long-Vic,  Jean  de. 
Orleans,  minister  at,  45 ; High 

Island,  145  ; massacre  of  Hugue- 
nots (1572),  description  by  F.  R. 
Sevin,  145-148 
Ormont  (Aigle),  512 
Orpin,  James,  313 
Orthey  (Bearn),  609 
Osiander  (Andre  Hosemann,  dit), 
275 

Ossory,  Bishop  of.  See  Bale,  John. 
Otford  (co.  Kent),  448 
Otger,  Abraham,  sen.,  313 

— Abraham,  jun.,  313 

Ouche,  place  name  in  Poitou,  529 
Ouldis,  Edv/ard,  422,  427 
Ousel,  Madeline,  24 
Ouvrages  des  Savants,  Histoire  des,  by 
H.  Basnage  de  Beauval,  567 
Ouvry,  Ernest  Carrington,  M.B.E., 

F. S.A.,  elected  on  Council,  4, 

183,  371  ; elected  President, 

549,  554 

— Norman  Delamain,  elected  Fellow, 

548 

— Romilly  South  wood,  elected 

Fellow,  548 
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Overend,  G.  H.,  first  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Huguenot  Society,  199 
Overton,  William,  Bishop  of  Coventry 
and  Lichfield,  104 

Owen,  John,  relations  with  Louis  du 
Moulin,  489,  492  n.,  509 
Oxford,  Earl  of.  See  Harley,  Robert. 
Oxford  University,  associations  with 
prominent  reformers,  Bentham 
(Magdalen),  6.39 ; Bradbridge 
(Magdalen),  639 ; Cole  (Corpus 
Christ! ),  70,  616-617 ; Cox 

(Christ  Church),  111,  113;  Du 
Moulin,  125,  490,  491,  493; 
Foxe  (Magdalen),  632;  Goodman 
(Brasenose),  629  ; Hooper  (Mer- 
ton), 90  ; Humphrey  (Magdalen), 
648  ; Huntington,  628  ; Jewell 
(Merton,  Corpus  Christi,  Broad- 
gates),  114-115;  Martyr,  115; 
Molyns  (Magdalen),  645  ; Mor- 
rison, 626  ; Nowell,  614  ; Park- 
hurst  (Merton),  646 ; Peniger, 
651  ; Saul  (Madgalen),  70,  616  ; 
Spencer  (Magdalen),  645;  Turner 
(Magdalen),  642  ; Young  (Broad- 
gates),  654 

— Brasenose  College,  Nowell’s 

scholarships,  615 

— Camden  Professor  of  History.  See 

Du  Moulin,  Louis. 

— Christ  Church,  dean.  See  Mar- 

shall, Richard. 

— College  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  433 

and  footnote. 

— Corpus  Christi  College,  disputes 

with  Jewell  and  Cole,  115,  616- 
617 

— Du  Moulin,  Louis,  doctor  at,  490 

— Erasmus  at,  reception  of  his  Greek 

learning,  432-433,  441 

— Ere  wen  Hall,  433 

— gift  of  MSS.  by  H.  Justel,  331 

— ‘ Greek  ’ and  ‘ Trojan  ’ controversy 

over  Erasmus,  441 

— Magdalen  College,  456 

— professorships  held  by  foreign 

reformers,  263 

— Register  of  Visitors,  490 

— Wood’s  History  of  Oxford  Univer- 

sity quoted,  432,  436 
Ozanne,  Fran9ois,  21 
Ozillac  (Saintonge),  150 


Pace,  Richard,  439 
Padua  (Italy),  117,  429 
Pagester,  John,  313 
Paget,  Lord,  betrayal  of  Sir  J.  Cheke, 
619,  622,  623,  624 


Pagitt,  Ephraim,  Catechism  by,  126 
Paiba,  John,  313 

Pain,  Aaron,  and  wife  Rachel  (Jour- 
dain),  142  ped.  ; escape  from 
Dieppe,  143  ; alleged  portrait  of 
wife,  143  footnote 

— Anne.  See  under  Van  Sommer, 

John  (2). 

— David,  143 

— James,  142  ped.  ; escape  from 

France,  143  ; wife  Anne  Marie 
(L’Estourgeon),  142  ped.,  143 

— Judith,  143 

Painton,  Mrs.  Aileen  Mona,  elected 
Fellow,  181 

Pajon, , minister  at  Saumur,  45 

Pa  jot,  Charles  Antipas,  Sgr.  de  la 
Bedontiere,etc.,  and  wife  Suzanne 
(de  la  Primaudaye),  339 
Palacivini,  Sir  Peter,  333 
Palairet,  John,  enquiry,  543 
Palatinate.  See  Rhine  Palatinate. 
Palmer,  John,  419 

Palmerston,  Henry  Temple,  1st  Vis- 
count, and  wife  Anne  (Houblon), 
240 

Palmier!,  Jerome  (Jeremy),  393 

— Sarah,  393 
Pampeon,  Thomas,  313 
Pamphillon,  John,  313 
Panchard,  David,  313 

Pancier,  John,  silk  smuggler,  412  n., 
424 

Pannier,  Dr.  Jacques,  Secretaire  de 
la  Societe  de  I’histoire  du  Pro- 
testantisme  Frangais,  356,  554  ; 
gifts  to  library,  7,  171  ; various 
articles  and  addresses  by,  165, 
167,  358,  359  ; Ephemerides  in 
Christianisme  au  xx^  siecle,  by, 
166  ; writings  and  addresses  on 
Calvin,  169,  357,  358,  533 ; 

work  on  library  of  Maison  de 
Calvin,  172  ; at  50th  anniversary 
dinner,  speech,  211,  220,  222- 
223  ; at  Calvin  exhibition,  354  ; 
Promenades  dans  le  vieux  Paris 
Protestant,  by,  review,  661-662  ; 
new  edition  of  Calvin’s  Institu- 
tions by,  667 

— Madame,  211 
Panteling,  Thomas,  422,  427 
Pantin,  Simon,  silversmith,  174 
Papacy,  temporal  power,  Du  Moulin’s 

crusade  against,  496-497,  498- 
500,  504-505 

Papavoine, , jeweller,  519 

Pape,  Gaspard,  Sieur  de  St.  Auban, 
135 

PapiUon  (Papillion),  Peeter,  313 
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Papillon,  PhiUip,  313  j 

Paraclet.  See  Le  Paraclet.  i 

Paraenesis,  by  L.  du  Moulin,  492  n.,  \ 
506  n.,  507  n.  \ 

Paravicini,  Charles  R.,  Swiss  minister,  i 
at  50th  anniversary  dinner,  210, 
228 

Pardew  (Pardet),  Nicholas,  313 
Paris  (Parris),  Stephen,  313 
Paris,  American  church,  75th  an- 
niversary, 168 ; Bibliotheque 
Nationale,  exhibition  in  com- 
memoration of  Calvin’s  Institu- 
tions, 353,  356  ; Chatelet,  court 
of  law,  139,  140 ; College  of 
Three  Languages,  122 ; Cor- 
meille  district,  139  ; Enfer, 
Huguenot  cemetery  restored, 
668  ; Huguenot  church  of,  Tesser- 
eau’s  connection  with,  567,  568  ; 
Lutheran  Church  of  the  Re- 
demption, music,  361  ; Musee 
d’Histoire  NatureUe,  tercentenary 
celebrations,  535 ; Oratoire  du 
Louvre,  church,  33,  534 ; as 
place  of  origin,  335,  490  ; Prot- 
estant associations,  book  by 
J.  Pannier,  661-662 ; rue  du 
Grand  Martin,  139  ; St.  Hilaire 
quartier,  ‘ Wooden  Spoon  ’ inn, 
139 ; ministers  at,  see  under 
Charenton. 

Parker,  Matthew,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  118 ; bishops  con- 
secrated by,  76,  86,  97  ; appeal 
to  Elizabeth  to  marry,  79,  112  ; 
death,  98 ; controversy  with 
Elizabeth  on  marriage  of  clergy, 
113 ; supporter  of  John  Foxe, 
637  ; consecration  of,  654 

— Owen  Fortrie,  F.S.A.,  373  ; elected 

Fellow,  181  ; elected  Hon.  audi- 
tor, 370 ; elected  on  Council, 
371,  549 

— Richard,  425 

Parker  Society,  publication  of  Sandys’ 
sermons,  99 ; view  of  Bale’s 
works,  108 

Parkhurst,  John,  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
643,  649  ; decision  on  vestments 
question,  75-76,  646 ; influence 
on  Jewel,  115;  summary  of  his 
life,  646-647 ; gift  of  cup  to  Bul- 
linger,  650;  praise  of  Zurich,  651 
‘ Parlement,’  meaning,  482 
Parliament,  Huguenot  Serjeant  at 
Arms,  365 

Parliament  of  Paris,  special  court  in 
reference  to  Edict  of  Nantes,  397, 
398 


j Parma,  Alexander,  Prince  of,  24 1 
j Parquot,  Peter,  516 
I Parrington,  Professor,  estimate  of 
j Jonathan  Edwards,  588 
i Parroisien,  Rev.  Georges,  32 

— James,  313 

— family,  12 
Parthon,  Mrs.,  412  n. 

Parvin  family,  enquiry,  177 
Passavant,  Susanna,  516,  519 

— William,  519 
Pasteur,  L.,  notaire,  511 
Pate,  William,  419 

Patissier  de  la  Fayette, , of 

Beaujeu,  556 

Patronus  bonae  fidei,  by  Du  Moulin, 
493 

Patry,  Prof.  Raoul,  Pres,  de  la  Societe 
de  I’histoire  du  Protestantisme 
Francais,  Philippe  du  Plessis- 
^Mornay,  by,  review,  155-156; 
at  commemoration  of  William 
the  Silent,  in  Paris,  166;  preacher 
at  Poitiers,  169 ; reply  to  con- 
gratulations of  Huguenot  Society, 
169  ; elected  Hon.  Fellow,  181 ; 
death  and  obituary,  185,  220, 
285,  355  ; Prix  Therouanne 

awarded  to,  355 ; lecture  in 
Geneva  on  de  Mornay,  358 
Paty,  Francis,  422,  427 
Paul  III,  Pope,  offer  of  cardinal’s  hat 
to  Erasmus,  453 

Paul  IV,  Pope,  banns  works  of 
Erasmus,  453 
Paul,  Andre,  666 

Paulet,  William,  Marquis  of  Win- 
chester, 269  and  n.,  271,  278 

Paulfreemary, , baker,  314 

Paulhan,  John  Louis,  313 
Paulin,  Thomas,  313 
Paumier,  Gabriel,  519 

— Peter,  519 

Pavely,  Henry,  J.P.,  elected  Fellow, 
181 

Pavia  (Italy),  Bouhereau  at,  61 ; 
battle  of,  617,  657 

Paviere,  Capt.  Frank  Leslie,  elected 
Treasurer,  4,  183,  197,  371,  549 
PaviUiard,  minister  at  Lausanne,  594, 
595 

Payan,  Daniel,  519 
Payne,  Thomas,  419 
Paysana  (Piedmont),  134 
Peace  of  Poitiers,  135 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  474 
Pearce,  John,  English  member  of 
silk  smugglers’  combine,  412 
and  footnote ; in  plot  to  kidnap 
Reneu,  414 ; charge  of  smuggling 
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416 ; impeachment,  418 ; trial 
and  sentence,  419-420 
Pechin,  Louis  Frederic,  elected 
Fellow,  369 

Pedder,  Frederick  Hoffman,  and  wife 
Aline  Margaretta  (Siordet),  514 

— John,  in  exile  in  Strasbourg,  72, 

627  ; summary  of  his  life,  628 
Pedigree  of  Siordet,  by  C.  E.  Lart, 
510-515 

Peek,  Sir  Henry,  second  President  of 
Huguenot  Society,  190,  203 ; 
death,  197 ; offer  of  house  to 
Huguenot  Society,  201  ; philan- 
thropic works  at  Wimbledon, 
etc.,  207,  212 
Pein,  Isaac,  422,  427 
Pelet,  Lewis,  423,  427 
Pelissier,  Harry,  610 

Pellerin,  , persecutions  by,  at 

Venours,  579-580 
Pelletier  family  43 
Pelletreau,  Rev.  Jaques,  344 
Pellican,  Conrad,  charity  to  English 
refugees,  73,  649  ; death,  117 

Penetier, de,  of  Soubise,  576 

Peney,  John,  -122,  427 
Peniger  (Renniger),  Michael,  72,  649, 
651 

Penn,  William,  664 ; relations  with 
Huguenot  goldsmiths,  539 
Pennoyer,  Thomas,  313 
Penoure,  Robert,  313 
Pensees  sur  la  Foi,  by  Calvin,  533 
Peper  (Pepys),  John,  318 
Pepis.  See  Pepys. 

Peppin,  family  name,  164 
Pepys,  Charles,  319,  320,  323  ; mar- 
riage to  Joan  Smith,  319,  337  ; 
baptism,  in  Jersey  540 

— (Pipes),  Jerome,  318 

— (Pipps),  John,  of  Jersey,  and  wife 

Thomasoe  (Journeaux),  540 

— John,  of  Cottenham,  318 

— John,  father  of  diarist,  318-319; 

admission  to  Merchant  Taylors 
Company,  336-337 

— (Pepis),  Mary,  326,  337,  540  ; see 

also  Santhune,  Samuel  de. 

— Richard,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 

Ireland,  318 

— Robert,  .320,  541 

— Samuel,  diarist,  friendship  with 

Houblon  family,  240,  326-327 ; 
pronunciation  of  name,  317 ; pos- 
sible Huguenoc  extraction,  317  ; 
character.  317-318;  dispute  with 
Thomas  Pepys,  320 ; marriage, 
and  wife’s  Huguenot  family, 
321-322  ; rise  to  prosperity,  322  ; 
VOL.  XV.— NO.  4. 


his  Huguenot  physician,  324; 

I his  church,  324 ; connection 

; wdth  Trinity  House,  326,  327 ; 

interest  in  French  churches,  320, 
! 327 ; friendship  with  Peze  de 

Galinieres  , 328-331  ; residence 
, in  Buckingham  Street,  324, 

’ 328,  331  ; imprisonment  in 

I Tower,  331  ; Huguenot  proteges, 
! 332 ; his  wife’s  early  history, 

I 33.5-336;  his  father-in-law,  pos- 

I sibly  a Le  Marchant,  .5^10 

I Pepys,  Samuel,  and  his  link  with  the 
Huguenots,  by  W.  H.  Manchee, 

I 4,  6,  317-.333 

! Pepys,  Thomas  (1).  Rector  of  St.  Cle- 
ments, .Jersey,  324  ; marriage  to 
' Marie  le  Moigne  (Renouf,  nee 

Syvret),319,320,323,  540;  flight 
from  Jersey  in  Civil  War,  540 ; 

! his  children,  baptisms,  540 ; be- 

quest from  brother,  540-541 
— Thomas  (2),  6.  1630,  540 
— Walter  Courtenay,  317,  318,  320 

— family,  various  branches,  origins, 

I 317 ; sources  of  information, 

I 318 ; Cottenham  branch,  318 ; 

I inter-marriages  with  Huguenots, 

I 319 ; connections  with  Jersey, 

i 319,  540 

: Perceval,  Lord  John,  later  first  Earl 
' of  Egmont,  loan  to  fund  for  poor 

i Proselytes,  381,  389 

I Perdue  family,  query,  671 
Peremone  (Peremoni),  James,  313 
— Peter,  313 

Perfrement,  Ann  (afterwards  Borrow), 

1 172 

j — Samuel,  172 

! Perigal,  Dr.  Arthur  de  St.  Leu 
Frederick,  elected  Fellow,  183 
; — Francis,  jun.,  313 
Perigord,  province,  persecutions  in, 
576 

Perigueux  (dep.  Dordogne),  plaque 
commemorating  history  of  the 
church,  536-537 

Perilleau,  P,  minister  at  Isle  Bouchard, 
45 

Peron,  Geraud  de,  and  wife  Marie 
(Rambaut),  130,  131 

I Perot, , Huguenot  of  Niort,  258 

Perrenchies  (Flanders),  159,  160,  162 
Perroteau,  Helene.  See  Philipponeau, 
Henry  (1). 

— Philippe,  and  wife  Helene  (Guerin), 

43 

Perrucel  (de  la  Riviere  or  Riverius), 
Frangois,  minister  of  Strangers’ 
Church,  invited  to  England  by 
3 c 
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Cranmer,  264 ; appointment  to 
Strangers’  Church,  266  ; ministry 
at  Wesel,  274,  276-277 
Persecution  of  Protestants  at  Orleans, 
by  F.  R.  Sevin,  145-148 
Persecution  of  the  Protestants  in 
France,  publication  in  England, 
127 

Persecutions.  See  under  Dragon- 
nades.  Huguenots  in  France, 
and  place  names. 

Persons,  Daniel,  422,  427 
Peter,  John,  422,  427 
Peterborough,  Bishop  of,  see  White, 
Thomas ; Prebendary,  see 
Sandys,  Edwin. 

Peters,  John  Baptist,  418 
■ — ■ family,  query,  365 
Pett,  Henry,  422,  427 

Pettit, , (bricklayer),  313 

— • (Petit),  Lion,  Captain  of  Antwerp 
City  Guard,  468 

— Miles,  313 

— Richard,  313 

— William,  213-214 

— family,  last  representatives,  214 
Petty,  Joseph,  313 

Peverelle,  Jeanne  de.  See  Guine- 
bauld  de  la  Milliere,  Guion. 
Pe-veril  of  the  Peak,  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  467 

Peyster,  Frederic  de.  President  of 
Huguenot  Society  of  America, 
speech  of  welcome  to  English,  220 
Peze  de  Galinieres,  Madeleine,  331 

— Philippa,  330 

— Pierre,  minister,  correspondence 

with  Pepys,  328-331 ; experiences 
in  Ireland,  328-329 ; living  at 
Cavan,  328 ; re-ordination  in 
England,  329  ; loss  of  his  ordina- 
tion papers,  329-330 ; preferment, 
330 

Pfalz  (Germany),  365 
Pfeffel,  Conrad,  bicentenary,  668 
Pfister,  Christian,  obituary,  165 
Phayre,  Mrs.  Edith,  elected  Fellow, 
548 

Philadelphia  (Pennsylvania),  Hugue- 
not goldsmiths  in,  538-539 
Philadelphus,  Irenaeus,  pseud.  See 
Du  Moulin,  Louis. 

Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
159 

Philip  II,  King  of  Spain,  619  ; attempt 
to  arrest  Bishop  Sandys,  96 ; 
abused  by  Knox,  117  ; attitude 
to  heresy,  262 ; attitude  in 
French  religious  wars,  399  ; 
his  ban  upon  William  of  Orange, 


467-468 ; ennobles  family  of 
B.  Gerard,  470 
Philippen  family,  43 
Philipponeau,  Elizabeth.  See  La 
Chevallerie,  Simeon  de. 

— Gabriel,  Seigneur  de  Montargier, 

and  wife  Elizabeth  (Guillebert), 

42 

— Rev.  Henry  (1),  Sgr.  d’Hautecour, 

and  wife  Helene  (Perroteau),  43, 
45 

— Henry  (2),  b.  1675,  43 

— Jean  (1),  Sgr.  de  Montargier,  and 

wife  Elizabeth  (Basin),  42,  43 

— Jean  (2),  Sgr.  de  Montargier,  42, 

43 ; wife  Jeanne  (de  Neuville), 

43 

Philipponeau  d’Hautecour  et  Mont- 
argyer  (Montargis),  family,  42-43 
Phillips, , silk  smuggler,  412  n, 

— Arthur  Desbois,  elected  Fellow,  548 

— Philip  Alexander  Solomon,  death 

and  obituary,  5,  13,  174  ; Paul  de 
Lamerie,  by,  review,  297-298 

— Watts,  Huguenot  Captain,  by,  608 
Phillott,  Joseph,  sen.  and  jun.,  query, 

365 

Picard,  Christopher,  313 

— John,  422,  427.  See  also  Pickard. 
Picardy,  province  of,  416 

Picasse,  James,  313 
Picat,  Peter,  423,  427 
Picaut,  Charles,  313 
Pickard,  Col.  R.,  Huguenots  in  Exeter, 
by,  review,  664 

— William,  313 

Piedmont,  Galway’s  command  in, 
49,  55 

Pielou  (Pillieu),  Gabriel  Holmes,  and 
wife  Frances  C.  (Leslie),  293 

— P,  L.,  The  Leslies  of  Tarbert,  by, 

293  ; elected  Fellow,  369 

— Roger  Percival,  293 

— (Pilou)  family,  12 

Pierre,  de,  family,  enquiry,  176 
Piers,  John,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  84 
Pieters,  Sellie.  See  Dirch,  Pierre. 
Pilfard,  A.,  pastor  of  St.  Paul-Trois- 
Chateaux,  171 

— Mrs.  D.,  gift  to  library,  170 

— Edgar  James  Guerard,  171  ; death, 

5,  11 

Pignerol,  fortress  of  (Piedmont),  57, 
60 

— Valley  of,  581-582 

Pilatte,  Leon,  centenary  celebrations, 
537 

Pilkington,  Deborah,  642 

— James,  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  exile 

in  Zurich  and  Basle,  616,  639 
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649,  651  ; helped  in  exile  by 
Heton,  628  ; summary  of  his  life, 
640,  642 

Pilkington,  Ruth,  642 
Pilleau,  Peze,  his  trade  card,  516 
Pillet,  Peter,  423,  427 
Pi] lieu.  See  Pielou. 

Pills  to  Purge  Melancholy,  by  T. 

Durfey,  608 
Pilou.  See  Pielou. 

Pimperne  (co.  Dorset),  rector,  645 
Pin,  Marcel,  Jean  Cavalier,  re- 
view, 658-660,  669 

Pinaudiere,  Dame  de.  See  Goulaine, 
Marie  de. 

Pinchbeck, , (broker),  313 

Pinchon  (Pinshon),  Phillip,  313 
Pinckney,  Rev.,  chaplain  to  Thomas 
Coxe,  his  marriage,  53 

Pineau, , female  inmate  of  French 

Hospital,  23 

, minister  at  Fringe,  45 

— Rev.  Jean  (La  Cantinaye),  and  wife 

Judith  (Genest),  38,  44 

— Rene,  minister,  44 
Pinoll,  Peter,  422,  427 

Pinperdu,  Seigneurs  de.  See  La 
Primaudaye,  Eleazarde  (1);  and 
Maurice  de. 

— chateau  de,  40,  43 
Pinsent,  Joseph,  313 
Pinter,  Roger,  422,  427 

Piozet,  0.,  minister  at  Le  Mans,  45 
Pipes,  Pipps.  See  Pepys, 

Piscataway  and  Woodbridge  (New 
Jersey),  book  on  first  settlers, 
review,  531 

Pi stor,  William  James,  313 
Pitcher,  Col.  Duncan  G.,  third  Hon. 
Secretary,  11,  199 

Pitt,  Penelope.  See  Ligonier,  Ed- 
ward. 

Pittard,  George,  313 
Pius  V,  Pope,  Bull  against  Elizabeth, 
160 

‘ Plaids,’  definition,  477 
Plaignolles,  Mile.  de.  See  Rambaut, 
Cherubin. 

— Anne  de,  137 

Plaix,  Catherine  de.  See  La  Primau- 
daye, Pierre  de  (1). 

Idanette  family,  query,  365 
Plantier,  James,  423,  427 
Plaseere,  Thomas,  313 
Platel,  Pierre,  297  ; work  at  exhibi- 
tion of  Huguenot  silver,  174 
Platel  du  Plateau  d’Ecrose  St.  Dizier, 
family,  297 

Plattard,  Professor,  of  Poitiers,  169  ; 
lecture  on  Calvin,  358 


Flaw,  Timothy,  313 
Plessis-Rideau,  Chateau  de.  See 
Reaux. 

Pleydell-Bouverie.  See  under  Radnor. 

and  Des  Bouveries. 

Plough,  John,  639  ; summary  of  his 
life,  643 

Plymouth,  Charles,  Earl  of,  39,  40 
Plymouth  (co.  Devon),  177;  Huguenot 
church,  information  in  library, 
7 ; paper  by  C.  W.  Bracken,  re- 
view, 163-164 ; ministers,  see 

Barbauld,  Ezechiel ; Lions, ; 

Ricotier,  Pierre. 

Poignand,  James,  313 
Poinlou,  Stephen,  519 
Poiret,  Robert,  519 

! Poitiers  (dep.  Vienne),  144,  256,  575  ; 
j place  of  origin,  143,  366 ; Annual 

1 Meeting  of  Societe  de  I’histoire 

j du  Protestant isme  Fran9ais,  168- 

169,  356  ; convent  of  Ste.  Croix, 

I 459,  466  ; ministers  at,  45 
I Poitou,  province  of,  character  of 
I Protestantism,  38 ; plague  in, 

i 1502,  137  ; as  place  of  origin, 
I 248,  342,  343,  474  ; plague  and 
scarcity  following  dragonnades, 
256  ; persecutions  in,  568,  572, 

1 573,  576  ; effect  of  persecutions 

j on  prosperity,  577-578  ; Histoire 
de  Veglise  reformee  de  Poitou  by 
I P.  Dez,  668 ; pasteurs  in,  see 

Viala,  Michel. 

Poland,  Protestantism,  lectures  on, 

358 

Pole,  Reginald,  Cardinal,  death,  97 
Ponet,  John,  Bishop  of  Rochester  and 
Winchester,  in  exile  in  Stras- 
bourg, 70,  95,  117  ; presents 
clock  of  his  invention  to  Henry 
VIII,  94 ; scholarship,  94  ; car- 
j eer  and  character,  94-95  ; mar- 

riages, 95  ; writings  described, 
95  ; implication  in  Wyatt’s 
rebellion,  95 ; rescue  of  his 
savings  in  Strasbourg,  618 
Pons  (Saintonge),  place  of  origin, 
602 

Ponsoye,  Pasteur,  360,  536  ; lecture 
at  house  of  Marie  Durand, 

359 

Pont-de-Montvert  (dep.  Lozere),  289 
Pont-de-Voyles  (Bresse),  512 
Poole,  Mrs.,  412  n. 

Porrit  family,  query,  672 
Portal,  Francis  Spencer,  elected  Fel- 
low, 181 

— Sir  WiUiam,  191,  203,  207 
Portales,  Charles,  Camisard,  660 
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Portarlington,  John  Dawson,  1st 
Earl  of,  347 

— John  Dawson,  2nd  Earl  of,  350 
Portarlington  (Queen’s  Co.),  Huguenot 

settlement,  67,  299,  526  ; article 
by  Mr.  Le  Fanu  given  to  library, 
7 ; church,  special  form  of  con- 
secration presented  to  library,  7, 
170  ; visit  of  Bouhereau,  63-64  ; 
descendants  of  settlers  in  Hugue- 
not War  Record,  173  ; original 
settlers,  character,  347  ; declara- 
tion required  from  settlers,  347  ; 
Joly  family  in,  347-352  ; Kilma- 
logue  suburb,  350,  351. 
Portarlington  settler  and  his  descend- 
ants, A.,  by  M.  Aird  Jolly,  347- 
352 

Porte,  Marie  de.  See  La  Primaudaye, 
Antoine  de. 

Porter,  Charlotte  Guinebauld.  See 
Guinebauld  de  la  MiUiere,  Char- 
lotte. 

— James,  425 

— John, 425 

Potin,  Anne.  See  La  Primaudaye, 
Pierre  de  (3). 

— Jean,  and  wife  Anne  (Bouillier), 

341 

Pouget,  David,  422,  427 
Poulain,  Monsieur,  speaker  at  meet- 
ing at  house  of  Marie  Durand, 
359 

PouUain,  Valerand,  271  ; connexion 
with  Bishop  Hooper,  276 

PouUion,  , friend  of  Bouhereau, 

576 

Poupard,  Peter,  519 

Poupardin, , historian,  166 

Poupee,  William,  423,  427 
Pourier,  Lewis,  423,  427 
Poussard  de  Vandre,  Jacquette,  475 
ped. 

Pousset,  Francis,  425 
Pouvray,  seigneury  de,  341 
Pouzauges  (dep.  Vendee),  254 
Povein,  Michel,  422,  427 
Powicke,  Prof.  F.  M.,  President 
Royal  Historical  Society,  211 

— Rev.  Frederick,  article  on  Du 

Moulin,  490-491 

Pownail,  Robert,  summary  of  life, 
652 

Poynet,  John.  See  Ponet. 

Prague  (Bohemia),  Cathedral  of  St. 
Vitus,  472 

Prailles  (dep.  Deux-Sevres),  575 
Praise  of  Folly,  by  Erasmus,  440-441 
Pratt,  Sir  John,  Chief  Justice,  298 
Prattin,  James,  313 


Prayer  Book,  Anglican,  version  of 
1549,  first  consecration  under, 
95  ; versions  of  1547  and  1559, 
Cox’s  share  in  compilation.  111  ; 
dissensions  at  Frankfort  on  its 
use,  112,  116,  633,  638,  640-641  ; 
Second  Book  of  Edward  VI,  273 
Preaching,  custom  of  wearing  hat,  328 
Predestination,  AmjTaut’s  work  on, 
123 ; Calvin’s  presentation  of, 
154 ; problem  of  reconciliation 
with  free-wdll,  587-588 
Predicants  des  Cevennes,  by  C.  Bost, 
659,  668 

Premiere  vie  de  Pierre  Corteiz,  by 
C.  Bost,  536 
Preou,  Abraham,  313 
Presbyterians,  Westminster  Divines, 
declaration  on  Divine  Right,  125  ; 
Church  government  based  on 
Calvin,  592 

Present  Misery  of  the  French  Nation, 
publication  in  England,  127 
Prestonpans,  battle  of,  253 
Pretyman,  family  name,  French  origin, 
215 

Preuilly  (dep.  Indre-et-Loire),  minister 
at,  45 

Prevost,  Sir  Augustus,  and  wife 
Florence  (Fordham),  248 

— Etienne,  and  wife  Louise  (Cassin), 

513 

— George,  of  Geneva,  248 

— Louise  Etiennette.  See  Siordet, 

Thomas  Etienne. 

— Pierre  Fran9ois,  minister,  31,  32 
Prez,  Anne  de,  665 

Price,  John,  643,  648 

— William,  422,  427 
Priddiaux,  Abraham,  314 

‘ Princeps,’  meaning  in  Breton  deeds, 
483 

Pringe  (dep.  Seine  et  Marne),  minister 
at,  45 

Prix  Therouanne,  awarded  to  R. 
Patry,  355 

Probey,  William,  422, 427 
Probst,  Peter  Eberhardt,  and  wife 
Amanda  J.  S.  (Siordet),  514-515 
‘ Procureur  du  Roy,’  meaning,  482 
Proisy,  Marianne  de.  See  Guinebauld 
de  la  MiUiere,  Florent. 

Prole,  David,  419 

‘ Prophesy ings,’  term  explained,  83 
Proselytes,  definition  and  account  of, 
378-379,  555 ; position  as  re- 
gards Protestant  ordination,  379, 
557,  563 ; relief  of,  disqual- 
ification for  aid,  377 ; petition 
for  special  relief  regulations. 
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379  ; portion  of  Royal  Bounty 
allotted  to,  380,  555  ; conditions 
imposed  on  applicants,  382-383  ; 
classification  for  purposes  of  re- 
lief, 384-385  ; various  forms  of 
aid  to,  387  ; attempts  to  board 
them  in  the  country,  389 ; 
examiners  of  candidates  ap- 
pointed, 389-390 ; limitation  of 
numbers  relieved,  390 ; impos- 
tures encouraged  by  separate 
relief  fund,  392 ; numbers  on 
relief  at  abolition  of  Commission, 
392 ; relief  regulations  after 
1729,  392-393  ; appeal  to  Arch- 
bishop Wake,  556,  560 ; separate 
church  for  Malard’s  petition,  561. 
See  also  Commission  for  Relief 
of  Poor  Proselytes,  and  Royal 
Bounty. 

Proselytish  Hercules  ...  or  a true 
light  into  the  plot  of  the  French 
Committee,  by  M.  Malard,  564 

Protestant  Churches  of  Angers  and 
Saumur,  by  C.  E.  Lart,  3,  6, 
36-45 

Protestant  Exiles  from  France,  by  D. 
Agnew,  490 

Protestant  Royalists,  Association  of, 
358 

Protestant  Students  in  Paris,  As- 
sociation of,  357 

Protestantism,  Duplessis-Mornay’s 
desires  for  unity,  122-123 

Protestants  in  France.  See  Hugue- 
nots in  France,  and  under  France, 
general  history. 

Provost,  Louis,  342 

— Thomasine.  See  Guinebauld  de  la 

Milliere,  Colas. 

Prunier,  Jacques,  minister  at  Talmond, 
45 

Prynne,  William,  Histrio-Mastix,  by, 
594 

Psalms,  Marot’s  version,  publication 
at  Saumur,  122 ; Buchanan’s 
paraphrase,  124;  Coverdale’s 
version,  89  ; Huguenot  Psalter, 
research  and  commemorations, 
167 

Puaux,  Frank,  171,  535;  on  Cava- 
lier’s Memoires,  290 

— Rene,  at  25th  anniversary  of 

Musee  du  Desert,  535 

Puffard,  Joseph,  314 

Puissar,  Marquis  de.  See  Le  Vasseur 
de  Cougnee,  Louis  Jacques. 

Pujolas,  Moses,  on  Royal  Bounty 
Committee,  379,  394 


Puritans,  rise  of  their  spirit  at 
Reformation,  587  ; affinity  with 
Huguenots,  590,  596 ; revolt 
against  Lutheran  exaltation  of 
the  State,  591  ; decline  in 
18th  century,  594 

Puritans  in  Power,  by  G.  B.  Tatham, 
491 

Pyniot,  Louis,  Seigneur  de  la  Largere, 
255  and  footnote 


Quartier,  Jane  (Jeanne).  See  Fre- 
boul,  Jane. 

— Louis,  minister,  and  wife  Mar- 
guerite (Bouhereau),  65,  66,  67 
Quateormyn  (Quaterman),  Robert  or 
John,  314 

Queen  Anne’s  Bounty,  381 
Quenes,  John,  423,  427 
Quertil,  J.  B.,  314 
Queyras,  battle  of,  135 
Quick,  John,  Synodicon  by,  quoted, 
598 

Quinine,  origin,  59 
Quintin  en  Bretagne,  minister  at,  45 
Quintin,  Henry,  314 
Quinton,  Edward,  314 
Quissac  (dep.  Gard),  church,  cen- 
tenary, 360 

Quittin,  Geneviere.  See  Rambaut, 
Guillaume,  of  Paris  branch. 


Raban,  Thomas,  314 
Rabelais,  Frangois,  Motteux’s  trans- 
lation, 157  ; comparison  with 
Erasmus,  455 
Radnor,  Countess  of,  211 

— WiUiam  Pleydell-Bouverie,  1st  Earl 

of,  Governor  of  French  Hospital, 
gift  on  election,  27 

— William  Pleydell-Bouverie,  7th 

Earl  of,  211  ; elected  Fellow,  182 

Ragaux, , notary  at  Chatelet,  139 

Rainbaut,  Roger.  See  Rambaut. 
Rainbow  (Reinebeau,  Raimbaud), 
James,  enquiry,  542 
Raman,  Barbe.  See  Le  Beau, 
Jacques. 

Rambald,  Rambaldi,  Rambart.  See 
Rambaut. 

Rambaud  (Hautes  Alpes),  village,  136 

Rambaut,  Saint,  129 

Rambaut,  Abraham,  133  ped.,  134 

— Alice.  See  Rambaut,  Perrine. 

— Alix.  See  Beaufort  de  la  Mure, 

Pierre  de. 

— Almalvinus,  IdO  ped.,  131 

— Anne  (1).  See  Gras,  Michel. 
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Rambaut,  Anne  (2).  See  Lautron, 
Jean  de. 

— Antoine  (1),  Seigneur  de  Furmeyer, 

133  ped.,  134 

— Antoine  (2).  See  below,  Bertrand. 

— Antoine  (3).  See  below,  Jaques  (7) 

{dit  Antoine). 

— Ay  meric,  and  wife  Marguerite 

(Baguereau),  139  ped. 

— Barthole,  139 

— Bertrand  {dit  Pierre  et  Antoine) 

de  Furmeyer,  133  ped.,  135 

— Mayor  Bertrand  Romney  Robin- 

son, elected  on  Council,  4 ; i 
Historical  and  genealogical  account  \ 
of  the  Huguenot  fa,mily  of  Ram-  \ 
baut  in  France,  by,  129-140  | 

— Cherubin,  and  wife  Mile,  de 

PlaignoUes,  130  ^ed.,  137 

— Daniel,  martyr,  134  | 

— Daniel,  de  Furmeyer,  Seigneur  I 

de  la  Buissiere,  and  wife.  Mile. 
BerdoUe,  133  ped.,  134 

— Frangoise  (1),  130  ped.,  138 

— Frangoise  (2),  130  ped. 

— Frangois  (1),  de  Chateau  Belair, 

and  wife  Anne  (de  Vaudray), 
130  ped.,  137 

— Frangois  (2),  of  Belair,  and  wife 
Marguerite  (Dejean),  130  ped., 
137,  138 

— Gaspard  de,  Sieur  de  Beaurepaire, 

136 

— Gillet,  and  wife  Jacquette  (BiUet), 

139 

— Guelis,  and  wife  Anne  (Matheron), 

133  ped.,  134 

• — Guillaume,  of  Dauphiny  branch, 
130  ped.,  132,  133  ped.,  134 

— Guillaume,  of  Paris  branch,  and 

wife  Geneviere  (Quittin),  130 
ped.,  132,  138,  139  ped. 

— GuiUemette.  See  Clermont,  Ar- 

naud  de. 

— Honore,  139 

— Isabelle,  afterwards  La  Villette, 

135 

— Jaques  (1),  Seigneur  de  Montaut, 

1424,  130  ped.,  132 

— Jaques  (2),  Seigneur  de  Montaut 

and  de  la  Vaquette,  130  ped.,  132 

— Jaques  (3),  of  Guyenne  branch, 

and  wife  Mile.  Vayres,  130  ped., 
132  136-137 

— Jaques  (4),  d.  1572,  130  ped.,  137 

— Jaques  (5),  of  Dauphiny  branch, 

b.  1495,  133  ped.,  134 

— Jaques  (6),  Seigneur  de  Furmeyer, 

b.  1543,  133  ped.,  134;  exploits 
in  wars  of  religion,  135,  136 ; 


marriage  and  family,  136  ; con- 
version and  loss  of  office  at  Gap, 
136  ; assassination,  136 
Rambaut,  Jaques  (7)  {dit  Antoine), 
133  ped.,  136 
— Jean  (1),  130  ped. 

— Jean  (2),  and  wife  Judith  (d’Ar- 

mand),  136 

— Jean  Pierre,  de  Belair,  and  wife 

Jeanne  (Morin),  130  ped.,  138 

— Jeanne  (1),  infant,  130  ped.,  138 

— Jeanne  (2),  daughter  of  Jean  P., 

130  ped.,  138 

— Jeanne  (3),  daughter  of  Leonard 

P.,  130  ped. 

— Jeanne  (4).  See  Jouven,  Bal- 

thazar de. 

— Jehan  (1),  Seigneur  de  Montaut, 

1411,  130  ped.,  131 

— Jehan  (2),  of  Bordeaux,  130  ped., 

132 

— Jehan  (3),  of  Guyenne  branch 
(6.  1493),  and  wife  Marguerite 
(Coutras),  130  ped.,  137 

— Johannes  (1),  of  St.  Geronce,  130 

ped.,  131 

— Johannes  (2),  of  St.  Emelion,  130 

ped.,  131 

— Leonard  Pierre,  of  Belair,  and  wife 

Jeanne  (Fauche),  130  ped.,  137, 
138 

— Madalene,  130  ped. 

I — Marguerite  (1).  See  Montorcier, 
Guillaume  de. 

— Marguerite  (2).  See  Montauban, 

Simon  de. 

— Marie  (1).  See  Peron,  Geraud  de. 
— ■ Marie  (2).  See  Dujarric,  Arnaud. 

— Michell,  139  ped.,  140 

— Nicolas,  139 

— Perrine  (Alice).  See  Guibert,  Mar- 

celin  de. 

— Pierre  (1),  killed  in  1424,  130  ped., 

I 131 

— Pierre  (2),  6.  1605,  and  wives 

Jeanne  (Bermon)  and  Jeanne 
(Drouet),  130  ped.,  137 

— Pierre  (3),  son  of  Leonard  P.,  130 

ped. 

— Pierre  (4),  of  Dauphiny  branch. 

See  above,  Bertrand. 

— Richard,  130  ped. 

— (Rainbaut),  Roger,  129 

— Capitaine  Roissas,  133  ped. 

— Suzanne.  See  Jobit,  Frangois. 

— family,  name,  variations  and  de- 

rivatives, 129  ; main  branch, 
129-132  ; coat  of  arms,  131, 
138  ; Dauphiny  branch,  132-138  ; 
religious  influence  of  Jean  Farel, 
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136  ; Guyenne  branch,  136-138  ; 
Paris  branch,  138-140  ; in  Mas- 
sacre of  St,  Bartholomew,  139  ; 
apple  and  rose  named  from,  140 
Rambaut  family  in  France,  by  Major 
B.  R.  R.  Rambaut,  129-140 
Rambeau.  See  Rambaut. 

‘ Rambo  ’ (or  Rambaut)  apple,  140 
Rambouillet,  Catherine  de  {veuve 
I’Estang),  42 

— Col.  Charles  William  de,  42 

— Elizabeth  de.  See  Tallemant, 

Gedeon. 

— Pierre  de,  and  wife  Anne  (Bourdin), 

42 

Rambouillet  du  Plessis,  Nicolas  de, 
Sieur  de  la  Sabliere,  and  wife 
Louise  Madeleine  (Henry  des 
Cheusses),  42 

Rambouillet  de  la  Sabliere,  Marie- 
Henriette.  See  Chevalleau  de 
Boisragon,  Louis. 

Rancon  (later  Rankin),  James,  314 
Ranconnet,  Jacques,  minister  at  Mar- 
euilt,  45 

Ransom,  Bouverie  & Co.,  bankers, 
208 

Ranson,  Nicolas,  422,  427 

— William,  314 

Rape,  Daniel,  of  Lustring  Co.,  415, 
417,  422,  427 
Raphael,  Cardinal,  435 
Rashout,  William,  314 
Rasiere,  Isaac  de,  531 
Ravaud,  Ferdinand,  intermediary  in 
silk  smuggling,  412  n.,  413 ; 
flight  from  arrest,  416 

— Marc  Anthoine,  and  wife  Suzanne 

(Seignoret),  420 

Ravenel,  Daniel,  Secretary  to  Hugue- 
not Society  of  South  Carolina, 
message  for  50th  anniversary,  221 

— James  R.,  and  wife  Rachel  (Van 

Sommer),  142  ped. 

Raymond,  Robert,  Lord,  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  391 

Reaux,  Seigneur  des.  See  Tallemant, 
GMeon. 

Reaux  (Plessis-Rideau),  Chateau  de, 
42,  43 

Rebillon,  A.,  historical  work,  357 
Reboul,  Michael,  519 
Rebow,  Leming,  314 

Recend,  (Ressent)  , minister  at 

Merindol,  45 

‘ Recherches  de  la  Noblesse,’  meaning 
and  procedure,  477-478  ; earliest, 
484 

Recore  family,  43 
Redman,  Robert,  444 


Redmayne,  William,  408 
Redoutes  family,  43 
Reed,  Samuel,  422,  427 
Reeves,  William,  Bishop  of  Down, 
Connor  and  Dromore,  Irish  form 
of  Consecration  of  Churches,  by, 
170 

Reflexions  sur  le  cruelle  persecution 
que  souffre  VEglise  Reformee  de 
France,  by  Jurieu,  576 
Reformation,  political  motives  in- 
volved, 261-262  ; Histoire  de  la 
Reformation,  by  M.  d’Aubigne, 
296  ; recent  books  upon,  357, 
656-658  ; Quater-centenary  cele- 
brations in  Geneva,  373  ; trans- 
fer of  Pope’s  power  to  king, 
504 ; stress  on  asceticism  and 
private  judgment,  587 
Reforme  franQaise,  by  J.  Vienot, 
review,  294-295 

Refugees  in  England,  reprisals  upon, 
for  attacks  on  English  abroad, 
80-81  ; assistance  by  English 
sailors,  143  ; numbers  in  Lon- 
don under  Henry  VIII  and 
Edward  VI,  263,  264  ; Flemish, 
denizations  in  London,  263 ; 
names  applied  to  those  from 
Low  Countries,  267  ; Germans, 
small  numbers  in  England,  268  ; 
charged  with  corruption  and 
intrigue  by  Malard,  386  ; custom 
as  to  territorial  titles,  479  ; 
benefits  to  countries  of  refuge, 
396,  404  ; social  status,  defence 
by  Reneu,  408-409 ; see  also 
Foreign  Reformed  Churches,  Hu- 
genots  in  England,  Naturalisa- 
tion of  Aliens,  Proselytes,  Relief 
of  Refugees,  and  individual  place 
and  trade  names. 

Regime  de  la  liherte  dans  . . . le 
Calvados,  by  R.  Patry,  285 
Regis  Declaratio  pro  Jure  Regio,  by 
James  I,  125 

Regius,  Charles.  See  Conynk,  Charles 
de. 

Regnier,  Marie.  See  Harle,  Isaac. 
Reid,  Mrs.  Lestock,  elected  Fellow, 
548 

Reigate  Castle  (co.  Surrey),  632 
Reinebeau.  See  Rainbow. 

Reinniger  or  Renniger,  Michael.  See 
Peniger. 

Relations  avec  les  Eglises  etrangeres,  by 
Carton,  78 

Relief  of  refugees,  history  of  funds 
summarised,  377-378  ; classes  of 
recipients  under  Royal  Bounty, 
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378  ; ministers,  special  arrange- 
ments, 378,  379,  380,  555,  558  ; 
proselytes,  see  that  title ; see 
also  Royal  Bounty. 

Religious  Tract  Society,  book  on 
Coverdale,  89 

Rembrandt  van  Ryn,  de  Staalmeesters, 
by,  662 

Remy,  John  Baptist,  519 
Renades,  Hugh,  314 
Renaudet,  (Renaudot)  Auguste,  his- 
torical work,  357 

— Jean,  minister,  re-ordination  in 

England,  329 
- — family,  43 

Rendlesham,  Baron.  See  Thelluson, 
Peter  Isaac. 

— Lord,  elected  Fellow,  548 

Reneu,  Hilary,  advice  to  convicted 
silk  smugglers,  407  ; banning  of 
his  translation  of  Claude’s  Plaintes 
des  Protestans,  408-409  ; member 
of  Royal  Lustring  Co.,  410 ; 
measures  against  Goudet,  silk 
smuggler,  411  ; plot  for  his 
abduction,  413-^14 ; Commons’ 
resolution  of  thanks  for  services, 
414 ; devices  for  detection  of 
silk  smuggling  combine,  414- 
415 ; estimate  of  fines  adequate 
for  combine,  420  ; presents  ad- 
dress to  Lord  Harley,  421 

— Peter,  412,  414 

Renew  (Renu),  Stephen  (1),  314 

— Stephen  (2),  314 
Renier  family,  43 

Rennes  (dep.  Ile-et-Vilaine),  minister 
at,  45 

Renon  family,  43 

Renouf,  Jean,  and  wife  Marie  (Syrret), 
540 

Resegine,  Alexander,  423,  427 
Ressent.  See  Recend. 

P^eusme  or  Durisme,  Henry  de,  306 
Reverchon,  Marie.  See  Delaplanche, 
Abraham. 

Revers,  John,  314 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  357 
Reynolds  family,  enquiry,  542 
Rhenen,  nr.  Arnhem  (Holland),  473 
Rhine  Palatinate,  Electors  of.  See 
Charles  Louis,  Frederick,  and 
Ludwig. 

Rhine  Palatinate,  473,  474 ; refugee 
settlements,  666 

Ribault,  Jean,  monument  erected  at 
Dieppe,  534,  668 
Ribeauville  (Haut  Rhin),  359 
Ribouleau  (Ri below),  Abraham,  314 

— (Bobelo),  Alexander,  314 


Richard,  Blandine.  See  Bouhereau, 
Elie  (1),  Pasteur  at  Fontenay. 

— Elie,  66 

Richards,  William  Griffith,  death  and 
obituary,  5,  11 

Richbell,  Gen. , 343 

Richelieu,  Armand  Jean  du  Plessis, 
Cardinal  de,  295  ; relations  with 
Amyraut,  123 ; policy  towards 
Huguenots,  401-^02 ; reasons 
for  crushing  the  Huguenots, 
403-404 

Richelius,  Wendelin,  printer,  633 

Richier, , friend  of  Bouhereau,  64 

Richmond  and  Derby,  Margaret, 
Countess  of,  444 
Rickecy,  Isaac,  425 
Ricotier,  Pierre,  minister,  163-164 
Ridley,  Nicholas,  Bishop  of  London, 
relations  with  Grindal,  74,  654 ; 
relations  with  Hooper,  92  ; op- 
position to  Strangers’  Church, 
268,  269 ; conference  with  a 
Lasco  on  rights  of  Strangers’ 
Church,  274  ; Calvin’s  opinion  of, 
280 

Riemer,  A.  de,  306  ; collaboration  in 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  638 
Rigaudiere,  Sgr.  de.  See  La  Primau- 
daye,  Eleazar  (4). 

Rigden,  John, 425 
Riou,  Capt.  Edward,  11 

— family,  1 1 

Ripley,  Horatio,  and  wife  Jane  Maria 
(Siordet),  514 

Rise  of  British  Guiana,  by  J.  de 
Villiers,  163 

Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic,  by  J.  L. 

Motley,  quoted,  470^71 
Rivers,  George  Pitt,  first  Baron,  253 

— Isaac.  See  Riviere,  Isaac. 

Rivet,  Andre,  minister  at  Thouars,  45 

— Veuve,  of  Soubise,  576 
Riviere,  A.,  314 

— (Rivers,  Rivors),  Isaac  (1),  519 

— Isaac  (2),  314 

— N.,  314 

— Samuel  Newton,  519 ; see  also 

La  Riviere. 

Rivington  Grammar  School,  642 
Riz,  David,  314 

Roads,  Mrs.  Sarah  Elizabeth,  elected 
Fellow,  181 

Roads  of  Destiny : Dragonnades  of 
1685,  by  C.  E.  Lart,  249-260 
Pvobert  de  Clermont,  son  of  Louis  IX, 
458 

Robert,  Frangoise.  See  Joly,  Jacob. 

— Pierre  {dit  Olivetanus),  353 
Roberthan,  Mrs.,  enquiry,  543 
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Roberts,  Countess,  elected  lion,  j 
Fellow,  203  I 

— Elizabeth  (afterwards  Le  Jeune),  | 

177  I 

— Frederick  Sleight,  Earl,  Field-  ! 

Marshal,  Hon.  Fellow,  1914, 
203  ; Huguenot  ancestry,  364 

— John, 364 

— Simon,  422,  427 

— William,  Bishop  of  Bangor,  493 
Robinette  family,  query,  364 
Robinson,  Frederic,  258-259 

— John,  Bishop  of  London,  supports 

Malard  against  French  Com- 
mittee, 557,  558 

— Urbin,  422,  427 

Robjent,  Frederick  Pring,  J.P., 
elected  Fellow,  182 

— (Robiant)  family,  query,  365 

Rocheblave, , cadet  in  Galway’s 

regiment,  57 

— Henri  de,  minister  in  London,  57 

— Pierre  de,  minister,  30 

— Prof.  M.,  359;  addresses  at  Pro- 

testant gatherings,  167,  169,  356 
Rochebrune,  Brunet  de.  See  Brunet 
de  Rochebrune. 

Rochechouart  (dep.  Haute  Vienne), 
575 

Rochelle.  See  La  Rochelle. 

Rochester,  Bishop  of.  See  Ponet, 
John ; Scory,  John. 

Rochester  (co.  Kent),  440,  603 

Rochfort, , pawnbroker,  520 

Roger,  Isaac,  422,  427 

— Jaques,  commemorations  at  Bois- 

sieres  and  Candiac,  360,  535 
Rogers,  John,  Marian  martyr,  74 
Roget,  Rev.  Jean,  31 

— Samuel  Romilly,  233 ; elected 

Hon.  Secretary,  4,  183,  371,  549  ; 
at  75th  anniversary  of  French 
Huguenot  Society,  223 
Rohan,  Henri  Due  de,  295  ; letter  on 
persecutions,  294 

— de,  family,  341 
Roissas,  Captain,  133,  135 
Rom  (dep.  Deux-Sevres),  575 
Romainmotiers  (Switzerland),  510 
Roman,  Jean,  commemoration  at 

Nozieres,  535 

Romane-Musculus,  Paul,  534 
Rombley,  George,  422,  427 
Rombout.  See  Rambaut. 

Rome,  Erasmus  at,  429 
Romette,  battle  of,  134 
Romig,  Rev.  Edgar  J.,  of  Huguenot 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  211,  221 
Romilly,  Sir  Samuel,  on  liberty,  227  ; 
sources  of  material  for  his  history, 


j 527  ; Life,  by  C.  M.  Atkinson, 

I 527 ; Life,  by  C.  G.  Oakes, 

I review,  527 

j Romney  Marsh  (co.  Sussex),  unload- 
! ing  place  for  silk  smugglers, 

416 

Rondeau,  Abraham,  314 
Rondelet,  Joseph,  520 

— Pierre,  minister,  re-ordination  in 

England,  329 ; church  named 
from,  558 
Roo,  George,  653 
‘ Rose  Rambaud,’  rose,  140 
Rosebery,  Earl  of,  membership  of 
Society,  and  gift  to  library,  202 
Rosier,  John,  314 

Ross  (co.  Waterford),  620  ; books  on 
records,  346 
Rossieres,  John,  343 
Rossignol,  Robert,  39 
Rossinn,  Goosen  van,  39 

— Marguerite.  See  Murray,  Anthony. 
Rosso w (Prussia),  Du  Vinage  family 

in, 160-161 

Rotterdam  (Holland),  centre  of  silk 
smuggling,  413 ; as  place  of 
origin,  428,  567,  585 
‘ Roturier,’  meaning,  479 
Rouen  (dep.  Seine  Inferieure),  mini- 
sters at,  45  ; Mission  Populaire, 
jubilee,  360 ; Parliament  of, 
delay  in  registering  Edict  of 
Nantes,  398  ; as  place  of  origin, 
156,  242,  245 

Rougemont  (Vaud),  pastor  at.  See 
Siordet,  Charles  Louis. 

Rough,  John,  653  ; summary  of  his 
life,  654 

Rouille  (dep.  Vienne),  578,  580 
Roumieu,  Adam,  Steward  of  French 
Hospital,  22,  24,  25 

— Miss  Enid  Maude  Roumieu,  elected 

on  Council,  183,  371,  549 

— Raymond  Louis,  actor,  610 

— Reginald  St.  Aubyn,  account  of 

foundation  of  Huguenot  Society, 
193-194 ; first  Hon.  Treasurer, 
195,  197  ; President,  207 

— Robert  Lewis,  architect,  28 
Rousseau,  Jean  Jacques,  366 ; re- 
commends theatre  for  Geneva, 
594 ; Letter  on  Spectacles,  by, 
594 

Roussel,  Mary.  See  Chenevix,  Daniel. 

— Peter,  520 

— family,  1 1 

Roustan,  Antoine  Jacques,  minister, 
preacher  at  French  Hospital,  30, 
31 ; query,  366 
Rouviere,  Matthew,  314 
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Rouvroi,  Louis  de.  See  St.  Simon, 
Due  de. 

Roux,  , minister  at  Nantes,  45. 

See  also  Le  Roux. 

Royal  Bounty  to  French  Refugees, 
general : appeal  to,  by  French 
Hospital,  29 ; connexion  with 
relief  of  proselytes,  377,  379,  380, 
383,  555  ; summary  of  history, 
377-378,  555 ; methods  of  admini- 
stration, officials,  378 ; petition  for 
payment  of  arrears  in  government 
grant,  388-389 ; reduction  in 
1727,  391  ; warrant  for  altering 
distribution,  1730,  392 ; cost  of 
administration,  563 

— French  Committee,  composition 

of,  559 ; charges  against,  by 
Malard  and  replies,  557-558, 

559-564,  565 

Royal  Briefs  for  relief  funds,  377 
Royal  Historical  Society,  message 

from,  to  50th  anniversary  dinner, 
211 ; library,  elected  Subscribing 
Library,  548 

Royal  Lustring  Company,  formation, 
409^10  ; capital,  411  ; bribery 
of  Goudet’s  employees,  411  ; 

r-  works  set  up  at  Ipswich,  412  ; 

smugglers  league  against,  412 ; 
see  also  Silk  Trade  : smuggling 
combine  ; estimate  of  losses  due 
to  smugglers,  417  ; connexion 
with  South  Sea  Bubble,  421  ; 
history  of  last  years,  421  ; lists 
of  weavers  and  number  of  looms 
employed,  1695  and  1698,  422- 
423,  426-427 
Royal  Society,  326 
Royal  Toxophilite  Society,  304 
Roye  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  Frederick 
WiUiam  de,  Earl  of  Lifford,  293 
Royffe  family,  query,  366 
Rubens,  Jan,  457 
Rufe,  Ruffe.  See  Ruffy. 

Ruffiniere,  de.  Huguenot  of 

Poitou,  254 

Ruffy  (Rufe,  Ruffe,  Rufy)  family, 
escape  from  France,  quilt  heir- 
loom, 258-259 
Rugerol,  C.  I.,  314 
Rupert,  Prince,  of  Bavaria,  473 
Russell,  Admiral,  57 

— Margaret.  See  Bonnallie,  William. 

— Peter,  366 

Russia,  Huguenots  in,  148 
Russon,  John,  314 

Rutgers,  Frederik  Lodewijk,  lecture 
on  Calvin,  356 
Rutland,  Andrew,  422,  427 


Ruvigny,  Marquise  de,  64 

— Henri,  Marquis  de,  the  elder, 

correspondence  in  Tessereau’s 
Memoires,  582 

— Henri,  Marquis  de,  afterwards  Earl 

of  Galway,  mission  to  Piedmont, 
49,  55-56 ; relations  with  E. 
Bouhereau,  49,  55,  56,  62  ; 

transactions  in  Turin,  56-57 ; 
siege  of  Casal  by,  58,  59  ; raising 
of  troops  in  Switzerland,  59 ; 
distrust  of  Duke  of  Savoy,  59, 
60,  61  ; refusal  of  gift  from 
Duke  of  Savoy,  60 ; return  from 
Turin,  61  ; in  Ireland  as  Lord 
Justice,  62  ; connection  with 
Portarlington,  63-64,  170;  god- 
father to  Bouhereau’ s grandson, 
65  ; letter  to,  in  Tessereau’s 
Memoires,  578 
Ruytinck,  Simon,  277,  278 
Rybot,  Major,  of  Jersey,  319  n. 

Rye  (co.  Sussex),  Huguenots  at,  143  ; 
visit  of  Huguenot  Society,  205 


Sabatier,  Auguste,  33 
Sabery,  Leighton  Powell,  314 
Sabine,  Joshua,  314 
Sabonardiere,  Jean  Scipion,  minister, 
31 

Sabowren,  Dailil,  314 
Sacetot,  Baron  de.  See  La  Primau- 
daye, ' de. 

SackviUe  (Sacqueville),  Richard, 
Count  of  Dorset,  and  wife 
Fran9oise,  40 
— ■ Thomas  de,  40 

Sacramental  vessels.  See  Communion 
plate. 

Sacraments,  struggle  of  foreign  church 
for  right  to  administer,  269-270, 
272-273,  274 ; disputation  on  the 
Real  Presence,  1553,  628 
Sacretan,  Samuel,  314 
Sagnier,  John  & Co.,  520 
Sainghen  (nr.  Lille),  243 
St.  Aignan  (dep.  Loire-et-Cher), 
minister  at,  45 

St.  Aldegonde,  Philip  Marnix  de.  See 
Marnix  de  St.  iUdegonde. 

St.  Andrews  (co.  Fife),  J.  Rough  at, 
654 ; minister  at,  see  Goodman, 
Christopher. 

St.  Asaph,  Bishop  of.  See  Jones, 
Edward  ; Standish,  Dr.  Henry. 
St.  Auban,  Sieur  de.  See  Pape, 
Gaspard. 

St.  Barbe,  George,  314 
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St.  Bartholomew,  massacre,  456,  525  ; 
names  of  various  victims,  139, 
470 ; at  Bordeaux,  137 ; at 
Orleans,  145-148 

Ste.  BaseiUe  (dep.  Lot-et-Garonne), 
131 

St.  Cyr  Military  College,  qualification 
for  admission,  481 

St.  David’s,  Bishop  of.  See  Young, 
Thomas. 

St.  Denis, de,  on  Committee  for 

Relief  of  Proselytes,  384 
‘ St.  Denis  Montjoye.’  See  Montjoye, 
St.  Denis. 

St.  Dizier,  Platel  du  Plateau  d’Ecrose. 
See  Platel. 

St.  Emelion  (dep.  Gironde),  130,  131 
St.  Etienne,  minister  at.  See  Comte, 
Louis. 

St.  Ferme  (dep.  Gironde),  138 
Sainte  Foy.  See  Sorbin,  Arnold. 

St.  Gall  (Switzerland),  reception  of 
William  Ill’s  envoy,  51-52 
St.  Gelais  (dep.  Deux-Sevres),  575 
St.  Georges  family,  43 
St.  Christine  (dep.  Vendee),  575 

St.  Florentin,  , prohibition  of 

performance  of  the  Virtuous 
Criminal,  606 

St.  Germain-en-Laye,  nr.  Paris,  church 
centenary,  360 

St.  Geronce  (Guienne),  130,  131 
St.  Gothard,  pass  of,  61 
St.  Hilaire-sur-Authize,  (dep.  Vendee) 
minister  at,  45 

St.  Hippolyte  (dep.  Gard),  574,  670 
St.  Jouy-en-Josas,  nr.  Paris,  chapel  of, 
75th  anniversary,  360 
St.  Laurent  (dep.  Gironde),  576 
St.  Lazare,  Order  of,  482 
St.  Leger,  Charles  de,  jun.,  306 
St.  Leger,  Le  Coq  de.  See  Le  Coq  de 
St.  Leger. 

St.  Maixant  (dep.  Deux-Sevres),  280, 
575  ; dragonnade  at,  256  j 

St.  Malo  (dep.  Ille-et-Vilaine),  601  ; 
Roundheads  from  Jersey  exiled 
to,  540 

St.  Martial  (dep.  Tarn-et-Garonne), 
church  centenary  celebrations, 
168 

St.  Maxire  (dep.  Deux-Sevres),  575 

St.  Michel, de.  Catholic,  341 

St.  Michel,  Marchant  de.  See  Mar- 
chant  de  St.  Michel. 

St.  Olive,  Baron  de,  556 
St.  Omer  (dep.  Pas  de  Calais),  289 
St.  Paul,  Pierre  Bouquet  de,  minis- 
ter of  St.  Patrick,  Dublin,  343, 
346 


Saint  Rene  Taillandier,  Madame,^ 
Henri  IV  avant  la  messe,  by,  157 
St.  Sauvant  (dep.Charente  Inferieure)^ 
575 

St.  Sever  (Languedoc),  289 
St.  Simon,  Louis  de  Rouvroi,  Due  de, 
estimate  of  Edict  of  Nantes,  400  ; 
ridicule  of  new  titles  of  nobility, 
479 

Saintonge,  province,  plague  in,  137  j 
as  place  of  origin,  347  ; persecu- 
tions in,  568,  572,  573 
Salem  (New  England),  588 
Sales,  Pierre  de,  139 
Salies  de  Bearn,  minister  at,  45 
Salisbury,  Bishops  of,  owners  of 
Alsatia,  336.  See  also  Jewel,  John 
and  Piers,  John. 

Salisbury  (co.  Wilts.),  associations 
with  prominent  reformers,  616, 
626,  629,  634 

Salles  (dep.  Deux-Sevres),  575 
Salluste,  Guillaume  de.  See  Du 
Bartas. 

Salt  taxing,  officials,  482 
Saluzzo,  Marquis  of,  617 
Sammadine,  Thomas,  314 
Sampere,  Nathaniel,  314 
Sampson,  George,  239 

— John,  and  wife  Margaret  (Kirkby), 

514 

— Maria.  See  Siordet,  Jaques  Louis.. 

— Thomas,  collaborator  in  Geneva 

Bible,  616  ; in  exile  in  Flanders, 
628 

Sancerre  (dep.  Cher),  minister  at,  45 
Sanders,  Capt.  Joseph,  414 

— Thomas,  423,  427 

Sandes,  Edwin.  See  Sandys. 
Sandiford,  , schoolmaster  of 

Dublin,  344 

Sandwich,  Edward  Montagu,  Earl  of, 
322,  326 

Sandwich  (co.  Kent),  refugees  at,  71, 
243,  264 ; Strangers’  Church  at, 
160  ; visit  of  Huguenot  Society, 
205 

Sandys,  Edwin,  Archbishop  of  York, 
in  exile  in  Strasbourg,  70,  72,  73, 
96-97,  117 ; decision  on  vest- 
ment controversy,  75-76,  97 ; 
early  life,  career  at  Cambridge, 
95-96  ; imprisonment  by  Mary  I, 
96 ; escape  from  England,  96- 
97,  112;  his  two  marriages,  96- 

97,  97-98  ; visit  to  Zurich,  97, 

98,  651  ; return  to  England,  97  ; 

bishoprics  held  by,  76,  97,  98 ; 
friendship  with  Bullinger,  letters, 
97,  98 ; work  on  ‘ Bishop’s 
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Bible,’  98  ; quarrel  with  Dutch 
church  in  London,  98 ; archi-  i 
episcopate  at  York,  98-99 ; death 
and  character,  99 ; Strasbourg 
sermons  on  exile  and  on  marriage, 
99-101  ; disputes  with  Grindal, 
Aylmer  and  Whittingham,  99, 
103 ; description  of  Huguenots, 
294 

Sangster,  Alfred,  Massacre,  by,  608 
San  Nazaro  (Italy),  61  ' 

Santhini,  Nicholas,  member  of  silk 
smugglers’  combine,  41 2 and 
n ; impeachment  and  sureties, 
418;  trial  and  fine,  419-420 
Santhune,  Jean  de,  320 

— Marie  de  (1),  319 

— Marie  de  (2),  320 

— Samuel  de,  marriage  with  Mary 

Pepys,  and  children,  319-320, 
323 ; first  wife  Anne  (du  Quesne), 
320 ; third  marriage  to  Jeanne 
Cornuel,  324 ; weaving  business 
at  London  and  Canterbury,  324 
Sanxey,  Jacques,  minister  at  Exeter, 
664 

Saragossa  (Spain),  385 
Sarazin,  Jean,  and  wife  Marie 
(Cabiran),  602 

— Jeanne.  jSee  Garrick,  David, 

refugee. 

— John,  601,  602 
Sarell,  George,  423,  427 

Sarfayes  du  ViUar,  Seigneur  de.  jSee  j 
Montauban,  Simon  de.  i 

Sarratt  (co.  Herts.),  vicar,  643 
Satur,  Thomas,  minister,  668 
Saubergue,  John,  314 
Saul,  Arthur,  Dean  of  Gloucester,  etc., 
70,  72,  616 

Saumur  (dep.  Maine-et-Loire),  general, 
249,  250  ; burial  ground,  history, 

37 ; Protestant  families  emi- 
grating from,  38,  40-43  ; riding 
school,  39  ; early  history,  121  ; 
importance  in  printing  and  book- 
selling trades,  121,  122 ; perse- 
cutions by  Louis  XIII,  123  ; 
de  Brissac’s  reply  to  Naudin 
printed  at,  124 ; books  by 
English  authors  published  at, 
124,  125,  126  ; book  trade  sup- 
pressed, 127  ; dismissal  of  Du- 
plessis-Mornay  from  governor- 
ship, 155  ; L.  Pyniot  imprisoned 
in,  255  n. 

— Protestant  Academy  (University), 

38  ; professors  at,  39,  43,  44,  45  ; 
Bouhereau  at,  47  ; importance 
in  Huguenot  thought,  121  ; 


Duplessis-Mornay’s  work  for, 
121-122,  156  ; width  of  curricu- 
lum, 122  ; work  of  J.  Cameron 
at,  123  ; prosperity  under  Amy- 
raut  and  friends,  123-124  ; theo- 
logical teaching  challenged,  124  ; 
variety  of  its  publications,  124  ; 
suppression,  by  Louis  XIV,  127  ; 
book  on,  by  Meteyer,  359  ; Louis 
du  Moulin  at,  492 ; document 
on,  in  Tessereau’s  collection,  576  ; 
nunisters  and  professors  at,  see 
Amyraut,  Moses  ; Cameron,  John; 
Cappel,  Louis,  the  younger  ; 
DaiUe,  John  ; Hautecour,  Henry 
d’  ; Huisseau,  Isaac  d’ ; La  Place, 
Josue  ; Moore,  Alexander 
Saumur  Protestant  Church,  registers, 
history  and  desrciption,  36,  37, 
38  ; building,  history,  38 ; nature 
of  congregation,  38  ; size,  38,  39  ; 
British  and  other  foreigners  on 
registers,  39-40 ; ministers,  38, 
42,  43,  44-45 
Saunders,  Joseph,  425 
Saunterre  (Guienne),  13L 
Saurin, , cadet  in  Galway’s  regi- 

ment 57 

— Jacques,  55 

Saussaye,  Rev.  Jacques  Georges 
Chantepie  de  la.  See  Chantepie 
de  la  Saussaye 

Saussure,  Pasteur  J.  de,  speaker  at 
Musee  du  Desert,  359  ; lectures 
on  Calvin,  357 
Sautelle  family,  query,  364 
Sauterel,  James,  423,  427 
Sauvage,  Joseph,  423,  427 

Savary, de,  of  La  Roche,  577 

Saveille  (France),  minister  at,  45 
Savignac  (dep.  Dordogne),  137 
Savory,  Prof.  D.  L.,  The  Huguenots, 
by,  review,  298-299  ; address  on 
the  Revocation  at  Lisburn,  1935, 
522-523  ; review  of  Naef’s 
Reforme  a Geneve,  656-658 

— Elisa.  See  Kent,  Edmund. 

Savoy,  Dukes  of,  powers  in  Geneva, 

656 

— Anna,  Duchess  of,  55 

— Charles  Emanuel  II,  Duke  of,  134 

— Emanuel  Philibert,  Duke  of,  456 

— Vittorio  Amedeo  II,  Duke  of, 

negotiations  with  England  and 
France,  55,  56  ; grants  freedom 
of  worship  to  Vaudois,  56 ; 
treachery  regarding  Casal,  58,  59  ; 
overtures  to  Galway,  60 ; in- 
trigues and  alliance  with  France, 
60  ; attack  on  Valenza,  61 
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Saxe-Coburg,  Victoria  of,  later  j 
Princess  of  Leiningen,  475  ped.  j 
Saxe-Gotha,  Augusta  of.  See  j 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales.  i 

Saxony,  Anna  of,  marriage  to  William  ! 
the  Silent,  457  ; its  dissolution, 
458  ; her  children,  467,  471  | 

— Auguste,  the  Pious,  Elector  of, 

1561,  102,  457  ; inhospitality  to 
English  refugees,  612 
Say  on,  Abraham,  314 
Sayous,  Eduard,  centenary,  537 
Sayoye,  Antoine,  423,  427 
Scarlate,  John,  423,  427 
Scarsbrook,  Frederick,  elected  Fellow, 
181 

Schaffhausen  (Switzerland),  55,  145 
Schelling,  Carl,  L.D.S.,  R.C.S.  Eng., 
elected  on  Council,  4,  183  ; elected 
Hon.  Auditor,  548,  551 
Schickler,  Baron  Fernand  de,  200 
Schleswig-Holstein,  365 
Schloesing,  Rev.  E.,  522 
Schmidt,  Albert  Marie,  lectures  and 
writings  on  Calvin,  357,  533,  534 
Schomberg,  Charles,  Duke  of  Thet- 
ford,  49,  55 

— Frederic,  Duke  of,  55 

Schott,  Georges,  w^ork  for  Protestant 
Church  music,  361 

Schulenbergh,  Comtesse  de.  See  La 

Primaudaye, de. 

Schulenburg,  Ehrengard  Melusina.  I 
See  Kendal,  Duchess  of. 
Schwartzbourg,  Catharina,  Grafin  von, 
466,  470 

Schwedt  (Prussia),  161 

Scilly  Islands,  Huguenot  settlers,  178 

Scory,  Elizabeth,  654 

— John,  Bishop  of  Rochester  and 

Hereford,  76  ; summary  of  his 
life,  653-654 ; Very  Comfortable 
Epistle,  by,  654 ; ministry  at 
Emden,  654 

Scotland,  imitation  of  Genevan  system 
of  discipline,  125 ; Huguenot 
settlers,  365,  544 

Scott,  Dr.,  rector  of  St.  Peter-le- 
Poer,  329 

— John,  423,  427 

— Sir  Walter,  610  ; Peveril  of  the 

Peak,  by,  467 

Scouloudi,  Miss  Irene,  elected  Fellow, 
547 

Scripta  Mathematica,  journal,  532 
Scrope,  Henry,  Baron,  631 
Searcy.  See  Sercy. 

Second  . . . defence  of  the  meet  Non- 
conformists against  . . . Dr.  E. 
Stilling  fleet,  by  R.  Baxter,  491 


Sedan,  Henri  de  la  Tour,  Prince  de, 
and  wdfe  Elizabeth  (von  Nassau), 
466 

— Henri  Robert,  Prince  de.  See 
Bouillon.  Due  de. 

Sedan  (dep.  Ardennes),  501,  514  ; 
J.  Cameron  at,  123  ; Protestant 
stronghold,  461  ; refugees  from, 
to  Palatinate,  666 
See,  Henri,  historical  work,  357 
Segrave,  Adam,  423,  427 
‘ Seigneur,’  meaning  and  privileges 
of  rank,  476-477  ; distinction 
from  Sieur  and  Sire,  478,  479 
Seignoret,  Stephen,  penalty  for  send- 
ing silk  dresser  to  England,  406  ; 
first  prosecution  for  smuggling, 
412  ; member  of  silk  smugglers’ 
combine,  412  and  footnote,  425  ; 
second  charge  of  smuggling,  416  ; 
impeachment  and  sureties,  418  ; 
connection  with  La  Providence, 
420  ; fine,  420  ; will  of  his  wife 
Elizabeth  (Got),  420 ; assists 
Goudet,  421 

— Suzanne.  See  Ravaud,  Marc  An- 
thoine. 

Seignoret  & Co.,  425 
Selden,  John,  500 
Selestat  (Alsace),  359,  438 

Senat, , of  Soubise,  577 

Sens,  Archbishop  of.  See  Gondrin, 
Louis  Henri. 

Seracole,  Raphe,  314 
Sercy  (Searcy),  famil}^  enquiry,  176 
I Serres,  Olivier  de,  668 
Servel,  Judith.  See  Mouchillon, 

! Ferouil. 

! Servetus,  Michael,  Calvin’s  attitude 
I tow'ards,  154  ; his  execution,  591 

: Servy-King  family,  query,  366 
Sesson,  Cornelius,  314 
Settlement  of  Manhattan  in  1624,  by 
L.  E.  de  Forest,  review,  530 
! Seure.  See  Syvret. 
i Sevigne  family,  13 
* Sevin, , notary  of  Orleans,  147 

— Derek  Folkard,  elected  Fellow,  3 

— F.  R.,  notes  on  persecutions  in 

Orleans  by,  145 

— Frederick  William,  elected  Fellow, 
3 ; gift  to  library,  7 

i — Martin,  murder,  147  ; descendants, 

’ 148 

— Capt.  Michael,  of  Orleans,  147,  148 
j — Michael,  merchant,  146 
; — family,  German  history  of,  145, 

I 148  ; scattering  of  various 

1 branches,  148 

I Seymour,  Robert,  387,  394 
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Seyne,  John  de,  424,  425 
Shackleton,  Miss  Ellenor,  173 

— Major  Sir  Ernest,  173 
Shakespeare,  William,  lodger  with 

French  refugee,  599  ; knowledge 
of  French,  600 
Sharet,  John,  314 

Sheldon,  Gilbert,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  496 
Shelton,  Edward,  423,  427 

— Hugh,  423,  427 
Sheppard,  William,  418 
Sherman,  Charles,  425 
Sherrard,  William,  409 

Sherratt  and  Hughes,  printers,  208 
Shoppee,  Charles  John,  lends  ex- 
hibits for  bicentenary  of  the 
Revocation,  1885,  200 

— family  name,  French  origin,  215 
Shore,  Sir  Bartholomew,  419 

Short  View  of  the  Profaneness  of  the 
English  Stage,  by  J.  Collier,  606 
Shorte  Treatise  of  Politique  Power,  etc., 
by  J.  Ponet,  95 
Shortridge,  Richard,  349 

— Sarah  Ann.  See  Jolly,  Samuel 

Aird. 

Shrewsbury,  Charles,  Duke  of,  565 
Shurman,  Maria  a,  501 
Siat,  John,  314 

Sicard,  Jean  {dit  Dejean),  287,  289 
Sidmouth  (co.  Devon),  French  family 
names,  164 

Sidney,  Sir  Henry,  630 
■ — Sir  Philip,  translation  of  de 
Mornay,  121  ; at  baptism  of 
Elizabeth  von  Nassau,  466 
Siedle,  family  name,  217 
Siegfried,  Andre,  1 68 
‘ Sieur,’  meaning  and  use  explained, 
478,  479 

Sigismund  II,  King  of  Poland,  276 
Silesia,  Huguenot  settlers  in,  365 

— estates  of,  sponsor  to  son  of 

Queen  of  Bohemia,  473 
Silk  Manufacture,  by  Lardner,  quoted, 
410 

Silk  trade,  general : in  Derbyshire, 
544 ; Edict  of  Nantes,  effect,  406 ; 
import  of  goods  from  France, 
value,  411  ; number  of  workers 
to  each  loom,  423,  424 ; sealing 
of  goods  at  Customs,  412  ; sub- 
sidiary occupations,  424 

— Alamodes  and  lustrings,  monopoly 

by  Lyons  merchants,  406  ; smugg- 
ling into  England,  407,  417,  see 
also  below  Smuggling  combine  ; 
secret  of  manufacture  brought  to 
England,  409 ; patents  granted  1 


for  manufacture  in  England, 
409-410;  import  forbidden,  410, 

! 421 ; Reneu  thanked  by  Com- 

mons for  promoting  manufacture, 
414 

j Silk  trade.  Smuggling  combine,  Mon- 
george’s  evidence  at  trial,  404; 
j formation,  412;  methods,  413;  plot 

j to  abduct  H.  Reneu,  41,3-414  ; in- 

I vestigation  by  House  of  Commons 

Committee,  413-414,  416-417 ; 

, history  of  detection,  414-417 ; 

j Macaulay’s  accounts,  416-417, 

I 417-418,  420,  421 ; impeachment 

of  leaders  and  their  sureties,  418- 
j 419;  trial,  result,  419-420;  amount 

I and  disposal  of  fines,  420,  421 ; re- 

sulting legislation,  421  ; see  also 
Royal  Lustring  Company. 

Silva, de,  563 

Silvester,  Dr.,  384 
Silvestre,  Joseph,  314 
Simler,  Josiah,  73,  646,  649 
Simmern  (Rhine  Provinces),  birth- 
place of  Elector  Frederic  III, 
463 

I Simon,  Claude.  See  Lombard, 
Antoine. 

Singleton,  Edward,  412  n.,  425 
Sion  (Brittany),  40  ; minister  at,  45 
Siordet,  Abraham,  510 
— Aimee.  See  Jaquet,  Thomas. 

I — Alfred  James,  and  wife  Arabella  J. 

I (Gabain),  514,  515 
— Alice  Louisa,  514 
— Aline  Louisa,  514 
— Aline  Margaretta.  See  Pedder, 
Frederick  Hoffman. 

— Amanda  Jane  Sophia.  See  Probst, 
Peter  Eberhardt. 

— Andre,  513 
— Andrienne,  512 
— Anne  Catherine,  512 
— Antoine,  510 
— Augustin,  511 
— Charles  Louis,  pastor,  514 
— Charlotte  Fanny.  See  Wilckens, 
Maximilian. 

— Constance  Stainforth.  /See  Barber, 
Jonathan. 

— Elizabeth,  511 
— Elizabeth  Anna,  514 
— Elizabeth  Georgette  Jacqueline 
(Betsy),  513 

— Ennemonde  Sara,  513 
— Etienne  (1),  and  wife  Marie 
(Gaudy),  510,  511 

— Etienne  (2),  and  wives  Georgea 
(Jolivet),  Catherine  (Mouillet), 
and  Aimee  (Emery),  512 
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Siordet,  Etienne  (3),  and  wife  Eve  j 
(Galla),  512 

— Etienne  Marc,  and  wife  Marie 

(Hauser),  513 

— Etiennette  Louise.  See  Nourisson, 

Jaques. 

— Fanny  Louisa,  514 

— Ferouille,  511 

— Frangois,  purchases  freedom  of 

Geneva,  510  ; marriage  to  Gabri- 
elle  Deiaplanche,  510 

— FranQoise,  510 

— Frederick  Jaques  Stephen,  pastor, 

and  wife  Sallv  L.  S.  (Dubois), 
514 

— Frederick  John,  515 

■ — Gabrielle.  See  Benay,  Hugues. 

— George  Crosby,  and  wife  Mary  B. 

(Caldwell),  515 

— Georgea  (1).  See  Chappins,  Isaac 

(2). 

— Georgea  (2)  (later  Mouchillon  and 

Garcin),  511 

— Georges  (1),  510 

— Georges  (2),  and  wife  Judith,  510 

— Gerald,  515 

— Gertrude  Alice,  515 

- — Gouin,  and  wives  Genon  (Ducel- 
lier)  and  Pernette  (Christin),  510 

— Henriette,  512 

• — Henriette  Sara.  See  Leconte, 
Adolphe. 

— Henry  John,  515 

— Herbert  Lytton,  515 

— Isaline  Catherine,  512 

— Jacob,  and  wife  Sara  Antoinette 

(Chapuis),  513 

— Jacquemine,  510 

— Jacques  (1),  b.  1598,  510 

— Jacques  (2),  1639,  511 
— • Jacques  (3),  6.  1650,  511 

— Jacques  (4),  6.  1787,  513 

— Jacques  Louis,  and  wife  Maria 

(Sampson),  513,  514 

— Jacques  Marc  (1),  infant,  513 

• — Jacques  Marc  (2),  Deputy,  and  wife 
Louisa  Susannah  (Siordet),  513, 
514 

— Jacques  Marie,  and  wives  Marie 

(Dufet)  and  Henriette,  513 

— James  Ernest,  514 

- — James  Lewis,  doctor,  and  wife 
Fanny  (Kent),  513,  514 

— Jane  Maria.  See  Ripley,  Horatio. 

— Jean  (1),  d.  1590,  510 

— Jean  (2),  b.  1594,  510 

— Jean  (3),  b.  1621,  510 

— Jean  (4),^.  1647,  511 

— Jean  (5),  1695,  512 

— Jean  (6),  6.  1756,  513 


Siordet,  Jean  Francois,  and  wives 
Louise  (Miege)  and  Fran9oise 
(Benoist),  511 

— Jean  Louis  (1),  b.  1666,  511 

— Jean  Louis  (2),  6.  1687,  512 

— Jean  Louis  Etienne,  513 

— Jean  Pierre,  511 

— Jeanne  (1),  b.  1603,  510 

— Jeanne  (2),  afterwards  Bardot, 

afterwards  Marchand,  511 

— Jeanne  (3).  See  Lossier,  David. 

— Jeanne  Madeleine,  512 

— John  James,  and  wife  Amanda 

L.  F.  (Oboussier),  514 

— John  Louis,  and  wife  Florence 

Ellen  (Im  Thurn),  515 

— Judith,  511 

— Lewis  Davis,  514 

— Lewis  Horatio,  514 

— Louis  Andre,  513 

— Louis  Etienne  Barbe,  513 

— Louisa  Susannah.  See  Siordet, 

I Jaques  Marc. 

— Marguerite.  See  Deutand,  Louis. 

— Maria  Amalia.  See  Choisy, 

Jaques  Denis. 

— Marie.  See  Soux,  Jean. 

— Marin,  510 
— Martin,  510 

— Mary  Frances  (1 ),  b.  1839,  514 
— Mary  Frances  (2).  See  Golaz, 
Jacob  Samuel. 

— Mary  Violet,  514 
— Maud  Edith.  See  Woodhouse, 
Frederick. 

— Nicolas,  and  wife  Elizabeth  (Dela- 
pierre),  511 

— Pernette  (1),  1600,  510 
— Pernette  (2),  infant,  511 
— • Pernette  (3).  >See  Bouverot,  Henri. 
— Pierre  (1),  of  Bellosy,  founder  of 
family,  510 

— Pierre  (2),  6.  1613,  and  wife  Esther 
(Bastard),  510 
— Pierre  (3),  infant,  510 
— Pierre  (4),  infant,  510 
— Pierre  (5),  6.  1619,  510 
— Pierre  (6),  b.  1654,  511 
— Pierre  (7),  infant,  511 
— Pierre  (8),  b.  1656,  511 
— Pierre  (9),  6.  1692,  512 
— Robert  Lewis,  Consul  at  Ham- 
burg, and  wife  Charlotte  H.  F. 
(Lutteroth),  514 
— Samuel,  510 
— Sophia  Jeanne,  514 
— Stephen  Daniel,  Captain  East  India 
Co.,  513 

— Susanne  (1),  b.  1626,  511 
— Susanne  (2),  6.  1688,  512 
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Siordet,  Suzanne  (3),  h.  1679,  512 

— Suzanne  (4),  6.  1699,  512 

— Suzanne  (5),  infant,  512 

— Thomas  Etienne,  and  wife  Louise 

Etiennette  (Prevost),  513 

— Vera,  515 

— family,  settlement  in  London,  513 
Sismondi,  G.  C.  L.  Simondi  di, 

estimate  of  Edict  of  Nantes,  400  ; 
on  religion  of  Louis  XIV,  402 
Sisson  family,  enquiry,  543 
Siueret.  See  Syvret. 

Six  Articles,  Statute  of,  90,  275 
Sixteenth  - Century  English  - speaking 
Refugee  Churches  at  Strasbourg, 
Basle,  Zurich,  Aarau,  Wes  el  and 
Emden,  by  H.  J.  Cowell,  612- 
655 

Skinner,  Mrs.,  329 
Slantding,  Matthew,  412  n. 

Slater,  Ezekial,  423,  427 
Smalkald  Conference,  English  repre- 
sentative, 648 
Smart,  Nicolas,  423,  427 
Smiles,  Samuel,  on  silk  trade,  409, 
410 

Smith,  , silk  smuggler,  412  foot- 

note 

— Prof.  Henry  Goodwin,  on  Erasmus, 

451-152 

— Jean,  and  wife  Jeanne,  337 

— Joan.  See  Pepys,  Charles. 

— Marguerite  (1).  See  Du  Quesne, 

Jean. 

— Marguerite  (2).  See  Marlier,  Elie. 

— Moses,  423,  427 

— Prof.  Preserved,  on  Erasmus,  454 

— Dr.  Thomas,  332,  337 
Smuggling.  See  under  silk  trade. 
Smyth,  Victor,  151 ; gifts  to  library, 

170 

Soames,  Henry,  account  of  Bishop 
Aylmer,  106 

Sobee  family,  enquiry,  177 
Societe  Calviniste,  668  ; new  editions 
of  Calvin’s  works,  357  ; work  for 
popular  issues  of  Calvin’s  writings, 
533 

Societe  Centrale  Evangelique,  centen- 
ary, 536,  670 

Societe  des  Amis  de  Calvin,  formation, 
668 

Societe  des  Amis  de  la  Bibliotheque 
du  Protestantisme  fran9ais, 
foundation,  537 

Societe  d’histoire  de  France,  centen- 
ary, 360 

Societe  d’histoire  et  d’archeologie  de 
Geneve,  211  ; message  for  50th 
anniversary  of  Huguenot  Society, 


234 ; publication  of  book  on 
origins  of  Genevan  reformation, 
656,  658 

Societe  de  I’histoire  du  Protestan- 
tisme Frangais,  President,  death 
and  farewell  letter,  33-34 ; 
annual  meetings,  168-169,  356, 
537,  668 ; 75th  anniversary  of 
founding,  204,  537  ; members  at 
Jubilee  dinner  of  Huguenot 
Society,  211,  220;  election  of 
new  President,  360  ; message  to, 
at  250th  anniversary  of  Revoca- 
tion, and  reply,  373,  524  : cele- 
bration of  250th  anniversary  of 
the  Revocation,  523  ; 50th  anni- 
versary of  library,  537  ; message 
from,  delivered  by  Mile.  Engel, 
551,  554 

Societe  de  I’histoire  Vaudoise,  285 
Societe  de  Nismes,  28 
Societe  du  Musee  Historique  de  la 
Reformation,  358 

Societe  Jersiaise,  represented  at  50th 
anniversary  dinner,  222  ; Bulle- 
tin, 540 

Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  papers  on  Poor 
Proselytes  in  Archives,  376-377  ; 
Chamberlayne  as  Secretary,  384  ; 
Commission  for  Relief  of  Poor 
Proselytes,  abstract  of  work 
presented  to  Society,  387 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  384,  561 
Soeurdres  (Touraine),  477 
Soignon,  Jacques,  342 
Soissons  (dep.  He  de  France),  543 
Soleure  (Switzerland),  53 
Some  Huguenot  Smugglers  : the  Im- 
peachment of  London  Silk  Mer- 
chants, by  W.  H.  Manchee,  370, 
372,  406^27 

Somerset,  Edward  Seymour,  Duke 
of,  654 ; his  chaplains,  90,  630  ; 
execution.  111  ; encouragement 
of  Reformation,  263  ; appeals  to, 
on  behalf  of  Strangers’  Church, 
264,  266  ; supporter  of  foreign 
Protestants,  267 
Somes,  William,  423,  427 
Sommer,  van.  See  Van  Sommer. 
Sommeringen  (Germany),  51 
Sommieres  (Languedoc),  refugees 
from,  247 

Sophia,  Electress  of  Hanover,  474, 
475  ped. 

Sophia  Dorothea  of  Zell,  wife  of 
George  I,  57-58 ; Huguenot 
descent,  474,  475  ped. 
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Sorbin,  Arnold  {dit  Sainte  Foy), 
Bishop  of  Nevers,  146 
Sorel,  James,  and  wife  Susanna 
(Van  Sommer),  142 
Sorges  (Sorgues).  See  Angers-Sorges. 

Souan, , notary,  138 

Soubize  (dep.  Charente  Inferieure), 
persecutions  at,  576,  577 
Souchay  de  la  Merie,  family,  297 
Souche  (dep.  Deux-Sevres),  575 
Souffe,  James,  423,  427 
Soul  (Soule)  family,  enquiry,  178 
Soulac  (dep.  Gironde),  132 
Soulier  de  Gourdon,  Jaques,  and  wife 
Elizabeth  or  Isabeau  (de  la  Cour), 
enquiry,  544 

Soullement,  Sollomon,  314 
Somid  of  the  Doleful  Trumpet,  by  J. 
Plough,  643 

South  Africa,  396  ; Du  Vinaje  family 
in,  161  ; de  Villiers  family  in, 
162  ; Huguenots  in,  names,  217 
South  Sea  Company,  collapse  (South 
Sea  Bubble),  241,  245,  421 
Southampton,  visit  of  Huguenot 
Society,  205 ; French  church, 
survival,  215 ; Huguenots  at, 
243,  325,  364 

Southwark,  trained  bands.  See  under 
Trained  Bands. 

Southwell,  Bishop  of.  See  Cox, 
Richard. 

Southwell,  Mrs.  Lillie,  elected  Fellow, 
369 

— Sidney  Martin,  elected  Fellow,  369 
Southwell  Minster,  tomb  of  Arch- 
bishop Sandys,  99 

Soux,  Jean,  and  wife  Marie  (Siordet), 
511 

--  Rolet,  511 

Soyres,  de.  See  De  Soyres. 

Spalding  (co.  Lines.),  544 
Spanish  Armada,  sermon  by  Nowell 
on  its  defeat,  615 

Speaker  of  House  of  Commons,  coach, 
363 

Spencer,  Thomas,  in  exile  in  Zurich, 
643,  649  ; summary  of  life,  645 
Spener,  Philippe  Jean,  tercentenary, 
359 

Spires  (Bavaria),  74 
Spottiswoode,  Messrs.,  printers  (later 
Spottiswoode,  BaUantyne  & Co.), 
208 

Springham,  Richard,  72 
Squarey  family,  query,  366 
Squedin,  Pierre  (1),  and  wife  Susanne 
(Harle),  665 

— Pierre  (2),  records  in  Bible  at 

French  Hospital,  665 
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Squedin,  Samuel,  and  wife  Sarra 
(Valantin),  665 
Stafford,  Dame  Dorothy,  72 
Staines,  E.  A.  Le  Cluse,  elected 
Fellow,  547 

Stair,  John  Dalrymple,  Earl  of,  252 
Standish,  Dr.  Henry,  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph, 436 

Stanley,  James,  Earl  of  Derby.  See 
Derby,  Earl  of. 

Stapleton,  Thomas,  637 
Staten  Island  (New  York),  National 
Huguenot  Church,  service  of 
remembrance,  1935,  362 ; service 
to  commemorate  Edict  of  Tolera- 
tion, 551 

Stearne,  John,  Bishop  of  Dromore, 
63 

Stegen, van  der,  proselyte,  385 

Stennett,  W.,  lessee  of  old  French 
Hospital,  18 

Sterkey,  Rev.  Alexander,  32 
Stettin  (Germany),  Du  Vinage  family 
in,  161 

Steward,  Thomas,  72 
Stewart,  Charles  Poyntz,  8th  Presi- 
dent, 207 

Still,  John,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
104 

Stillingfleet,  Edward,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  491,  500 ; Irenicum, 
by,  506 

Stirling-Maxwell,  Sir  John,  539 
Stockton,  Dorothy.  See  Bouhereau, 
Richard. 

Stokesley,  John,  Bishop  of  London, 
108 

Stolberg,  Juliana  von.  See  Nassau, 
Juliana,  Grafin  von. 

Stonehouse,  French  church,  informa- 
tion on,  in  library,  7,  163 
Stoudt,  Rev.  J.  Baer,  message  for 
50th  anniversary  dinner,  221 
Stoughton,  Dr.  John,  on  John  Foxe, 
637 

Stoupe, , minister,  French  version 

of  Richard  Baxter’s  works,  494- 
495 

Stow,  John,  Survey  of  London, 
quoted,  387 

Stowe,  Archdeaconry  of,  Aylmer 
appointed,  102 ; value,  103 ; 
Kelke  appointed,  647 
Strafford,  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl 
of,  108,  403 

Strangers'  Church  in  London,  1550- 
1564,  by  G.  B.  Beeman,  182, 
261-282 

Strasbourg,  Mayor  of.  See  Dietrich, 
Frederic  de. 
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Strasbourg,  general,  438,  441  ; Grin- 
dal’s  letters  in  archives,  76,  77  ; 
lodging-houses  for  refugees  (Elen- 
denherberge),  78 ; marriages  by 
Lutheran  ministers,  regulations, 
101  ; place  of  origin,  513 ; St. 
Andrew,  church  of,  78 ; St. 
Thomas,  church  of,  78  ; Utenhove 
at,  264 

— English  refugee  congregation, 

lists  of  names,  70,  72,  73,  74,  617, 
627  ; biographies  of  members, 
73-120,  614-637  ; friendly  recep- 
tion, Grindal’s  thanks,  74,  75,  77, 
absence  of  records,  77-78  ; 
churches  attended  by,  78  ; ap- 
peal for  unity  from  Geneva,  86  ; 
Coverdale  letters  in  city  archives, 
90 ; Sandys’  sojourn  and  ser- 
mons, 96,  97,  100-101  ; courses 
of  study,  117  ; gifts  from  Duke 
of  Wurtemberg,  613  ; letter  to 
church  at  Frankfort,  627  ; con- 
troversy over  Anglican  Prayer 
Book,  628  ; prominent  reformers 
visiting,  643,  645 ; ministers, 

see  Cole,  William  ; Nowell,  Alex- 
ander ; Saul,  Arthur. 

— French  refugee  congregation,  En- 

glish members,  78  ; minister,  see 
Alexandre,  Pierre. 

Strawberry  Hill  (co.  Middlesex), 
Huguenot  owner,  366 

Strickland,  , investigates  claim 

of  L.  du  Moulin,  493 

Strohl,  H.,  lecturer  on  Calvin,  356 

Strype,  Rev.  John,  account  of  flight 
from  Marian  persecutions,  70-71, 

74,  612-613 ; on  refugees  at 
Strasbourg,  70,  78  ; account  of 
various  Protestant  reformers,  74, 

75,  80,  82-85,  91-92,  102,  107, 
118,  621,  623,  626,-628,  639, 
641-642,  646  ; on  vestment  con- 
troversy, 75-76 ; on  Protestant 
refugees  in  London,  79,  80  ; on 
refugees  in  Frankfort,  80 ; on 
Elizabeth  and  marriage  of  clergy, 
113  ; estimate  of  Foxe’s  Book  of 
Martyrs,  635,  636  ; account  of 
various  refugee  churches  abroad, 
638,  639,  648-649,  653,  654-655  ; 
on  Erasmus,  443,  446 

Studies  in  History  of  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  by  H.  M.  Luckock, 
quoted.  111 

Sturm,  Jean,  friendship  with  Sir  A. 

Cooke,  624 
Suce  (Nantes),  340 


Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  by  J.  Walker, 
491 

Sufflee,  James,  314 

— (SuffeU),  John,  314 

— Peter,  sen.,  315 

— Peter,  jun.,  315 

Suffolk,  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of, 
276 

— Henry  Grey,  Duke  of,  101,  628 

— Katherine,  Duchess  of,  supports 

foreign  Protestants,  265,  277  ; 
summary  of  life,  276-277  ; 
foundress  of  congregation  at 
Wesel,  653 

Sully,  Maximilian  de  Bethune,  Due 
de,  295  ; Memoires,  first  edition 
at  French  Hospital,  291 
Sully,  Chateau  de,  Protestant  demon- 
strations at,  358 

Sunningwell  (co.  Oxon.),  rector,  115 
Supremacy,  Oath  of.  Hooper’s  op- 
position, 91 

Surgeres  (dep.  Charente  Inferieure), 
account  of  persecutions  in  Tesse- 
reau’s  papers,  575 
Surrey,  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of,  632 
Sussex,  silk  smuggling  iii,  413 
Sutton  (co.  Lancs.),  542 
Suze,  Comte  de.  See  La  Suze. 
Swaffham  (co.  Norfolk),  minister,  109 
Sweeney,  John,  349 

— Martha  Susanna.  See  Joly, 

Benjamin. 

— Samuel,  and  wife  Mary  (Aird),  349, 

352 

Swift,  Dr.  Jonathan,  63 
Swinburt,  Thomas,  423,  427 
Switzerland,  diplomatic  negotiations 
with  Williaru  III,  49,  53  ; Pro- 
testants of,  repudiate  theology 
of  Saumur,  124 ; conception  of 
Church  and  State  among  refor- 
mers, 499 ; Legion  of  the  Republic, 
513 

Sydenham,  Colonel,  investigates  claim 
of  L.  du  Moulin,  493 
Syndicat  d’initiative  de  Gascoyne, 
534 

Synge,  Samuel,  67 

Synodicon  in  Gallia,  by  J.  Quick, 
quoted,  598 

Synods,  Charenton,  (1633)  123,  (1679) 
567  ; Dort  (1619),  Huguenots 
absent,  122,  123  ; Haut  Langue- 
doc, (1749)  289,  (1750)  288,  289, 
(1752)  288  ; Loudun  (1659),  124, 
126  ; Montpellier,  recognition  of 
Saumur  Academy,  122  ; Sorgues, 
340 ; last  meeting,  122 ; sup- 
pressed by  Louis  XIV,  126 
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Sysmaretts,  Isaac,  315 
Syvret  (Chuiret,  Chiucret,  Suieret, 
Syrret),  George,  and  wife  (de  la 
Fosse  Chastry),  319  w. 

— Marie.  See  Pepys,  Thomas. 

— Mathelain,  319 

— Matthieu,  319 

— Rev.  Thomas,  319  n. 

— family,  of  Jersey,  319 


Taches,  , minister  in  Paris, 

494,  495 

Taconet,  Joseph,  520 
Tacy,  Hazelum,  315 
Taffin,  Jean,  minister  at  Heidelberg, 
465 

Tahourdin,  Gabriel,  413,  419 
Taillandier,  Mme.  St.  Rene.  See 
St.  Rene-Taillandier,  Mme. 
Taillant,  Louise.  See  Miege,  Jean. 
Taillebourg  (dep.  Charente  Inferi- 
eure),  ministers  at,  45 
Talbot,  Jean,  landing  in  France,  132 
TaUemant  (des  Reaux),  Gedeon,  and  j 
wife  Elizabeth  (de  Rambouillet), 
42 

— Olympe,  42 

Talmond  (dep.  Charente  Inferieure), 
256  ; minister  at,  45 
Tapin,  J.,  minister  at  CoUombieres, 
etc.,  45 

Tapsfield,  Henry,  425 
Tar  bet,  Matthew,  315 
Tarrat  (de  Terrotte)  family,  enquiry, 
177 

Tartin,  Peter,  423,  427 
Tatham,  Geoffrey  Bulmer,  Puritans  in 
Power,  by,  491 
Tavan,  Samuel,  minister,  30 
Taxes,  exemptions  and  non-exemp- 
tions of  nobles,  477,  480 
Taylor,  Rev.  Canon  J.  S.,  522 
Tazewell  family,  enquiry,  177 
Teck,  Dukes  of.  Huguenot  descent, 
663 

Teignmouth  (co.  Devon),  366 
Teissier,  de,  family,  11 
Teligny,  Louise  de.  See  Coligny. 
Temoinage,  journal,  358,  359,  361 
Temple,  Henry.  See  under  Palmer- 
ston. 

Tenison,  Thomas,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  328,  562 
Terrot,  Brig.-Gen.  Charles  Russell, 
D.S.O.,  elected  Fellow,  369 
Terrotte,  de.  See  Tarrat. 

Tessereau,  Abraham,  Jfemoires  inedites 
d' Abraham  Tessereau,  by  T.  P. 
Le  Fanu,  547,  550,  566-585; 


j origin  and  early  life,  566 ; his 

: books  on  the  Chancellerie  de 

France,  566 ; friendship  with 
Elie  Bouhereau,  566,  584-585 ; 

! offices  held  with  Reformed  Church 
of  France,  567 ; estimate  by 
i Elie  Benoit,  567 ; connection 

I with  Huguenot  church  of  Paris, 

! 567,  568  ; in  Holland,  567,  569  ; 

death,  567,  585  ; contribution  to 
I E.  Benoit’s  work,  567-568 ; in 
j London,  568  ; denization,  569  ; 
Memoir es  et  pieces  pour  . . . 
Vhistoire  de  la  persecution,  etc., 
j discovery  in  Dublin,  569-570 ; 

! Du  Bose’s  eulogy,  571  ; scope 

and  title  of  projected  his- 
tory, 572-573 ; description  of 
his  MSS.,  573-574;  his  clerk, 
573-574,  582 ; value  of  the 
Memoires  estimated,  574,  575, 

582- 583 ; method  in  regard  to 
historical  documents,  575  ; first- 
hand nature  of  his  materials, 
575-576  ; account  of  persecution 
in  Poitou,  576  ; acquisition  of  de 
Musi’s  papers,  582  ; estimate  of 
Intendants  MariUac  and  de  Muin, 

583- 584;  literary  remains,  deposit 
in  Marsh’s  Library,  584-585 

I Testard,  Paul,  minister  at  Blois,  45 
I Testu,  Francis,  423,  427 
I Teulon,  Ernest  Seymour,  elected 
I Fellow,  182 

I — Hazel  A.  L.,  elected  Fellow,  548 
— Oliver  Henry,  elected  Fellow,  548 
I Teversham  (co.  Cambs.),  rector.  See 
j Kelke,  Roger. 

! Thallon  family,  query,  364 
Theart,  Isaac,  Sieur  de  La  Burliere, 
478 

Theatre,  attitude  of  Huguenots  to- 
wards, 597,  598 
TheUuson,  Peter,  247 
— Peter  Isaac,  Baron  Rendlesham, 
and  wife  Elizabeth  E.  (Cornwall), 
247  ; bank  at  Geneva,  595 
Theses  de  Gratia  et  libero  arbitrio,  by 
J.  Cameron,  123 

Thetford,  Bishop  of.  See  Hicks. 

— Duke  of.  See  Schomberg,  Charles. 

Thevenor, , of  Beaujeu,  556 

Thirty  Years’  War,  472 

Thom,  Alexander  & Co.,  printers,  208 

Thomas, , companion  of  J.  Bale, 

109 

— Mrs.,  Fellow,  203 

Thornden  (co.  Suffolk),  minister,  109 

Thorney  Abbey,  minister.  See  Cairon, 

' Jacques. 
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Thornton,  John,  rector  of  Aldington 
436 

Thorold,  A.  L.,  on  Henrv  Labouchere, 
609 

Thorpe  (co.  Norfolk),  672 
Thou,  Jacques  Auguste  de,  on  Char- 
lotte de  Bourbon,  648 
Thouars,  Marquis  de.  See  Le  Vas- 
seur  de  Cougnee,  Georges. 

— Claude  de  La  Tremouille,  Due  de, 

and  wife  Charlotte  Brabantine 
(von  Nassau),  467 

Thouars  (dep.  Deux-Sevres),  249, 
255  n. ; minister  at,  45 
Throgmorton,  Sir  Nicholas,  116 

Thuret, , silversmith,  520 

Tibermut  (co.  Perth),  39 
Tidmarsh,  Mrs.  Rachel,  elected  Fellow, 
181 

‘ Tierce  joy,’  meaning,  481 
Tillard, , of  Royal  Bounty  Com- 

mittee, 389 

— Sir  Isaac,  315 
Tilleard,  James,  315 

Tilly,  Johann  Tserelas  Graf  von, 
victory  over  Bohemia,  473 
Tindale,  William,  632 ; his  English 
version  of  the  New  Testament, 
443,  444 ; translation  of  Eras- 
mus’s Enchiridion,  444  ; debt  to 
Erasmus,  449 

Tingrith,  Manor  of  (co.  Beds.),  539 

Tipperary  (Ireland),  671 

Tirau,  Isaac,  315 

Tissicke,  Timothy,  315 

Tissier,  Maria.  See  Corelli,  Antonio. 

Tizard,  William,  sen.,  315 

— William,  jun.,  315 
Toilet,  George,  329,  330 

Tome,  MUe.  See  La  Fayette,  , 

of  Lyons. 

Tonneins  (dep.  Lot-et-Garonne),  40 
Torin,  James  Lewis>  520 
Torre  Pellice  (Piedmont),  285,  286 
Tortieres.  See  Yanure. 

Tottenham  (co.  Middlesex),  246, 
365 

Touchar,  Charles,  423,  427 

— Stephen,  423,  427 
Touche.  See  La  Touche. 
Toucheronde,  Jean  Fourreau,  520 
Toulouse,  Comte  Antoine  de,  142  n. 
Toulouse  (dep.  Haute  Garonne),  385 
Tour  de  Constance,  Aigues-Mortes, 

inscription  at,  360 

Touraine,  ‘ Recherche  de  la  noblesse  ’ 
for,  487 

Tournai  (Belgium),  243,  245 
Tournier,  Gaston,  edition  of  Hugue- 
not Memoires,  360 


Tours  (dep.  Indre-et-Loire),  minister 
at,  45 

Tourton,  Nicholas,  419 
Tower  Hamlets,  trained  bands.  See 
Trained  Bands. 

Townroe,  Capt.  B.  S.,  Sec.  of  United 
Assoc,  of  Great  Britain  and 
France,  211 

Tozer  family,  query,  364 
Trained  Bands,  auxiliaries,  301 ; 
compulsory  service,  and  payment 
of  substitutes,  301  ; and  Hon. 
Artillery  Company,  connexion, 
300-301 ; origin  and  subdivisions, 
301  ; commissions  in,  conditions, 
301  ; Westminster,  Tower  Ham- 
lets and  Southwark,  301  ; Hu- 
guenot members,  lists,  302 ; 
officers,  titles  explained,  302 ; 
services  in  Civil  War,  302 ; 
'sources  of  information,  list  of 
documents,  315-316 
Transubstantiation,  declaration 

against,  required  from  refugees, 
347 

Trant,  Sir  Patrick,  347 
Trapaud,  Alexander,  346 

— Balthazar,  346 

— Charlotte,  346 

— Cyrus,  Col.,  344 

— John,  Col.,  and  wife  Marianne 

(Guinebauld  de  la  MiUiere),  346 

— Marianne,  342 

— Marie,  345 

Traversus,  Andre,  minister,  enquiry, 
544 

Treatise  of  the  Church,  by  P.  de 
Mornay,  121 
Trelman,  John,  423,  427 
Trench,  Miss  E.  Maude  Chenevix, 
elected  Fellow,  183 

— James,  423,  427 

— Lt.-Col.  Julius  Francis  Chenevix, 

elected  Fellow,  369 

— Peter,  423,  427 

— Lt.-Col.  Sir  Richard  Chenevix, 

C.I.E.,  elected  Fellow,  369 

— see  also  Chenevix. 

Trentingnan,  John,  423,  427 
Treport  (dep.  Seine  Inferieure),  attack 

by  English,  618 

Trevieres,  Basse  Bretagne,  minister 
at,  45 

Trewnesse  of  the  Christian  Religion,  by 
P.  de  Mornay,  121 
Tribles,  Marie,  659 

Triquet  (Trickett),  , silversmith, 

520 

— James,  520 

— John,  315 
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Trochon,  Rene,  477 
Trochorege,  Sieur  de.  See  Boed,  Rev. 
Robert. 

Tronque,  Thomas,  139 
Troubet,  Paul,  423,  427 
Trouson,  Madame,  335 
Tserelas,  Anna  de.  See  under  Hooper, 
John. 

Tuay,  WiUiam,  315 
Tubingen  University,  Coverdale  at,  85 
TuUy,  James,  425 
TurberviUe,  George,  315 

— James,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  86 
Turbin  (Turvin),  Edmond,  315 
Turenne,  Henri  de  la  Tour  d’ Auvergne, 

Marechal  de,  descent  from  Wil- 
liam the  Silent,  466 
Turin  (Italy),  Bouhereau  at,  56 ; 

free  Protestant  worship  in,  57 
Turin,  Isack,  315 
Turmeau,  AUain,  520 

— Jane,  520 

Turner,  Richard,  in  exile  in  Basle, 
639  ; summary  of  his  life,  642- 
643 

— William,  Dean  of  Wells,  113 

— Miss  Winifred,  235,  377,  393; 

work  on  French  Hospital, 
minutes,  15-16 

Turon  de  la  Beyrie,  , friend  of 

Bouhereau,  67 
Turpin,  Thomas,  652 
Turquand, , jeweller,  520 

— Anne.  See  Grellier,  John  J. 

— J.  L.,315 

— James  Louis,  and  wife  Mary  (Van 

Sommer),  142  ped.,  144 

— L.,  315 

— Leonard,  and  wife  Elizabeth  (Van 

Sommer),  142  ped.,  144 

— Mary.  See  Grellier,  Peter  Paul. 

— Paul  (1),  of  Chatellerault,  143-144 

— Paul  (2),  escape  after  Revocation, 

144 

— WiUiam,  315 

— family,  13 
Turtell,  Richard,  315 
Tustin,  Thomas,  315 
Tutet,  Mark  Cephas,  315 
Tiverton  (co.  Devon),  389 
Twickenham  (co.  Middlesex),  178,  605 
Two  Charles  Lestourgeons,  Surgeons  of 

Cambridge,  by  W.  D.  Bushell, 
review,  529-530 
TyUier,  Henry,  315 
TyUyard,  Henry,  672 


Udal,  Peter,  423,  427 
UdaU,  Nicholas,  446 


Uglow,  family  name,  164 
Ulm  (Wurtemberg),  presentation  to 
envoy  of  William  III,  51 
Ulster  (N.  Ireland),  396 
Ulting  (co.  Essex),  365 
United  States  of  America.  See 
America,  North. 

Upchaire,  Thomas,  652 
Urfey,  Tom  d’.  See  Durfey. 

Urry,  Ann  (afterwards  Des  Bouverie), 
243 

— David,  243 
Ursuline  Nuns,  326 

Ussher,  James,  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  124 

— Lancelot,  elected  FeUow,  181 
Utenhove,  Charles,  elder,  at  Thread- 

needle  Street,  275,  279,  280 

— Jan,  relations  with  Grindal,  76 ; 

elder  in  ‘ Strangers’  Church,’ 
79,  269  ; invitation  to  England 
by  Cranmer  and  previous  history, 
264  ; letter  on  Canterbury,  264  ; 
account  of  Strangers’  Church, 
273  ; in  exile  in  Emden,  274 ; 
befriended  by  Bishop  Hooper, 
276 ; return  from  exile,  BuUinger’s 
support,  278 

Utrecht  (HoUand),  Bouhereau  at,  55, 
61  ; St.  Pieterskerk,  minister  at, 
543 

Utrecht,  Peace  of,  disapproved  by 
refugees,  607 


Vacher,  Charlotte.  See  Le  Pelisson, 
j Rev.  Samuel, 
j — Joseph,  423,  427 
Vachey,  Joseph,  proselyte,  385 
I VaiUant  family,  43 
VaiUe  (Vail,  Veagl)  family,  query,  544 
Val,  Marie  de.  See  La  Primaudaye, 
Daniel  de  (2). 

Val  de  Gaudemar,  Seigneur  de.  See 
Gras,  Michel. 

Valantin,  Sarra.  See  Squedin, 
Samuel. 

Valenciennes  (dep.  Nord),  Protestant 
martyr  at,  241  ; commemoration 
! of  V.  Conrart,  668 
j Valentin  (dep.  Doubs),  135 
Valentine,  Peter,  423,  427 
Valenza  (Piedmont),  61 
I Valescure,  Stephen,  520 
j VaUee,  Anne.  See  Chivre,  Messire  de. 
— family,  43 

VaUeraugue  (Cevennes)  church,  cen- 
tenary, 360 

Valvod,  Madame,  Huguenot  of  Niort, 
258 
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Vancourt,  James,  315 
Van  d’Alen.  See  Lencastre  de. 
Vandersael,  Barent,  423,  427 
Vandoeuvres,  Switzerland,  513 
Vandre,  Poussard  de.  See  Poussard 
de  Vandre. 

Vannes,  Peter,  Ambassador  at  Venice, 
618 

Van  Sommer  (Somer),  Ann.  See 
Aubertin,  Peter. 

— Ebzabeth.  See  Turquand,  Leo- 

nard. 

— James  (1),  and  wife  Mary  (John- 

son), 142  ped.,  144 

— James  (2),  and  wife  Mary  M. 

(Arnott),  142  ped. 

— James  (3),  142  ped. 

— John  (1),  6.  1682,  142  ped. 

— John  (2),  142  ped. ; house  at 

Clapham,  141,  144 ; wife  Anne 
(Pain),  141,  142  ped.,  143,  144; 
marriages  of  daughters,  142  ped., 
144 

— John  (3),  b.  1775,  and  wife 

Catherine  (Nicholson),  142 

— Magdaline.  See  Bischoff,  J.  J. 

— Mary.  See  Turquand,  James 

Louis. 

— Rachel.  See  Ra.venel,  James  R. 

— Susanna.  See  Sorel,  James. 

— William,  142  ped. ; Family  of  Van 

Sommer  and  its  connexions,  by, 
141-144;  original  member,  218 
Vaslet  family,  43 
Vassetz,  Jehanne,  nun,  462 

Vatable,  , the  elder,  minister  at 

St.  Hilaire -sur-Authize,  45 

— J.,  the  younger,  minister  at 

Coulonges-les-Royaux,  45 
Vauban,  Sebastien  le  Prestre  de. 
Marshal,  tercentenary  celebra- 
tions, 167 

Vaudois,  freedom,  of  worship  granted 
by  Duke  of  Savoy,  56  ; ‘ Glorieuse 
rentree,’ bicentenary,  202;  Italian 
commemorative  gatherings,  535 ; 
commemoration  at  Col  du 
Minuit,  669 

Vaudray,  Anne  de.  See  Rambaut, 
Fran9ois  (1). 

Vaudrier  family  43 
Vauville  (Callus,  Frangois),  Richard, 
minister  of  Strangers’  Church, 
266, 271 

Vayres,  Mile.  See  Rambaut,  Jaques 
(3). 

Veagl.  See  VaiUe. 

Veale,  family  name.  See  Vile. 

Velle,  Abraham,  423,  427 
Venatier,  James,  423,  427 


Vendee,  revolt  in,  660 
Vendome  (dep.  Loire.et-Cher),  min- 
! ister  at,  45 
j Vener,  Alexander,  315 
I Venice,  429 ; dispatches  of  ambas- 
sadors at  French  Court,  pub- 
lished, 202  ; Sir  P.  Carew  at,  618 
Venours,  Charles  Gourjault,  Marquis 
de,  577 ; refugee  in  England, 
572 ; persecuted  bv  Marillac, 
578-581 

— Mademoiselle  Charlotte  de,  letter 
on  persecutions  by  Marillac  in 
Poitou,  578,  579-581 
Venours,  nr.  Rouille  (dep.  Vienne), 
575 

t Ventris,  Robert,  315 
Vercelli  (Piedmont),  56,  58 
I Veret,  Baron  de.  See  La  Barre, 
Jean  de. 

Verger,  John  de,  proselyte,  385 
Vermigli,  Pietro  (Peter  Martyr),  ad- 
vises Grindal  on  vestments,  75  ; 
relations  with  Sandys,  97  ; lec- 
tures in  Oxford,  Strasbourg  and 
Zurich,  115,  117,  616  ; friendship 
with  Jewel,  correspondence,  115, 
117-118,  119,  120,  280;  brought 
to  Oxford  Ijy  Cranmer,  263 ; 
teaching  on  Church  and  State, 
499-500 ; exiles  at  his  house  in 
Strasbourg,  614,  643  ; collabora- 
tion in  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
638  ; at  Zurich,  651 
Verndron  (Verndon),  Abraham,  423, 
427 

Vernet.  See  Du  Vernet. 

Verneuil,  battle  of,  130,  131 
Vernhes,  Henriette  de.  See  La  Prim- 
audaye,  Pierre  de  (8),  Sieur  du 
Lion. 

Vernier,  John,  423,  427 
Vernier  (Switzerland),  514 
Vernon,  Le  Chevalier,  60 
— James,  Count,  mission  from  Duke 
of  Savoy  to  Galway,  60 
Verviers  (Belgium),  662 
Vervins,  Treaty  of,  400 
Very  (nr.  Geneva),  510 
Very  Comfortable  Epistle  unto  all  the 
faithful  ...  in  troubles,  etc.,  by 
J.  Scory,  654-655 

Vestments,  Elizabethan  controversy, 
75-76 ; views  of  individual  re- 
formers, 75-76,  86,  91-92,  97, 
644,  645,  646,  647,  648 
Vetter,  Theodore,  account  of  English 
exiles  in  Zurich,  649-650 
Veynes,  Seigneur  de.  See  La  Villette, 
Gaspard  de. 
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Veze.  See  under  Lyons. 

Vezin,  Hermann,  6]0 
Viala,  Michel  {dit  Germain),  287 
Vialas  (dep.  Lozere),  formerly  Cas- 
tagnols,  288 ; Pierre  Corteiz 
commemorated  at,  167 ; J.  B. 
Loire,  predicateur  at,  289 
Vialls,  Amos,  and  wife  Mary  Ann 
(Marsh),  enquiry,  178 

— Benjamin,  enquiry,  178 
Victor,  Mason,  315 

Victoria,  Queen  of  England,  Huguenot 
descent,  475  ped. 

Vielzeuf,  Lucrece.  See  Cortes, 
Jacques. 

Vienna,  8ir  Peter  Carew  at,  618 
Vienney,  A.  B.,  -writer  on  French 
Academic,  535 

Vienot,  Prof.  John,  355  ; death,  5, 
12,  165,  220  ; farewell  letter  to 
Societe  de  I’histoire  du  Prot- 
estantisme  Fran9ais,  33-34 ; 
obituary,  33-35 ; publications, 
list,  34r-35  ; on  Cal-vin,  35  ; His-  \ 
toire  de  la  reforme  frangaise  de 
Vedit  de  Nantes  a sa  revocation, 
by,  re-view,  294-295 ; Histoire 
de  la  Re  forme  francaise,  Vol.  II, 
358-359 

VieuviUe  (Brittany),  45 
View  of  France,  by  R.  Allington,  598 
Vigevano,  pact  of,  61 
Vigneaux,  Sieur  de.  See  Aulnis, 
Frangois  d’. 

Vigneu,  Jean,  minister  at  Le  Mans, 
45 

Vile  (Veale),  history  of  name,  164 
Viljoen,  family  name,  217 
Villars,  Marshal,  660 
Ville-Martin  (Etampes),  Sieur  de.  See 
La  Primaudaye,  Jean  (1). 

Ville-Savary,  de,  and  wife  

(de  la  Barre),  338 

Villebon, de,  and  wife  (de 

la  Barre),  338 

Villefagna  (Charente),  meeting  of 
Concentration  Protestante  at, 
358 

ViUefort,  Marquis  de.  See  Du  Vig- 
neau,  Gaspard. 

ViUeneuve,  de.  Huguenot  of 

Poitou,  254 

Villet, , minister  at  Brill,  64 

Villette,  Marquis  de,  enquiry,  542 

— Rev.  John,  542 

— Louis,  chaplain,  French  Hospital, 

30 

— see  also  La  Villette. 

Villiers,  Sir  Edward,  and  wife  Kath- 
erine (Howard),  251 


Villiers,  Katherine  (later  Le  Vasseur 
de  Cougnee),  251 
Villiers,  de.  See  De  Villiers. 

Vinay,  Prof.  Alexandre,  death  and 
’ obituary,  185,  285-286 

I Vincent, , minister  at  Saumur,  44 

, minister  at  Quintin  en 

Bretagne,  45 

— Philippe,minister  at  Isle  Bouchard, 

i etc.,  45 

1 — Philippe,  book  on  La  Rochelle,  585 
Vinck,  Susan,  672 

I Vindication  of  the  Church  of  England, 
by  J.  Durel,  493 

Vindication  of  Protestant  Religion  in 
the  point  of  obedience  to  Sovereigns, 
by  P.  du  Moulin,  126 
Vindiciae  contra  tyrannos,  question  of 
authorship,  155  ; its  significance, 

399 

Viouja,  Francis,  315 
Virtuous  Criminal,  by  Fenouillot  de 
Falbaire,  605-606 
Visme,  Gerald  de,  306 

— Rev.  Rene  M.  G.  Hoffmann  de, 

elected  Fellow,  182 
Vitoult,  Claude,  423,  427 
Vitre  (dep.  Ille-et-Vilaine),  341  ; 
minister  at,  45 

Vivarais,  province  of,  character  of 
Protestantism,  38 ; predicateur 
in.  See  Duniere,  Jacques. 
Vivier,  Jacob,  423,  427 
Vocacyon  of  Johan  Bale  to  the  Byshop- 
perycke  of  Ossorie,  etc.,  by  J. 
Bale,  109,  110 

Voltaire,  Fran9ois  Marie  Arouet  de, 
estimate  of  Edict  of  Nantes, 

400  ; comparison  with  Erasmus, 
455  ; production  of  Fenouillot’s 
Virtuous  Criminal,  605-606 ; 
anecdote  of  query  to  galley-slave, 
606 

Voruz,  General  R.,  French  military 
attache,  522 

Vossius,  Gerardus  Johannes,  Disser- 
tatio  epistolica  de  jure  magistratus 
in  rebus  ecclesiasticis,  498 
Vouille  (dep.  Vienne),  575 
Vouvant,  tower  of  (Poitou),  256 
Voysey,  John,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  85, 
86 

Vraignes  (Picardy),  church  of,  cen- 
tenary, 669 
Vulson  family,  134 


Wachter,  Jacob,  315 
Wade,  William,  412  n. 
Wadsworth,  Thomas,  506  n. 
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Wagner,  Anthony  Richard,  E.S.A., 
elected  Fellow,  182  ; elected  on 
Council,  549 

— Henry,  F.S.A.,  231 

— Orlando  Henry,  elected  on  Council, 

4,  371,  549 

Wake,  Wilham,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, petitioned  by  proselytes. 
379,  556,  560  ; sets  up  Special 
Commission  on  Poor  Proselytes, 
380  ; relations  with  French  Com- 
mittee of  Royal  Bounty,  383  ; 
advice  as  to  Commission  for 
Relief  of  Proselytes,  389  ; sig- 
natory to  new  Commission,  391  ; 
subscription  to  assist  proselytes, 
394 

Wales,  Huguenot  settlers  in,  364 
Waley,  Thomas,  423,  427 
Walinger,  de,  family,  enquiry,  177 
Walker,  Major  G.  Goold,  Huguenots 
in  the  Trained  Bands  of  London, 
by,  300-316 

— Dr.  Helen  M.,  work  on  A.  de 

Moivre,  532 

— Dr.  John,  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy, 

by,  quoted,  491 

— Nathaniel,  39 

Walker's  Hibernian  Magazine,  quoted, 
344 

Wallace,  Dr.  C.  W.  researches  on 
Shakespeare,  599 
WaUin,  John,  315 
Wallingford  House  (co.  Berks.),  331 
Walloon  congregations  of  refugees. 
See  under  Canterbury  ; Frank- 
fort, French  refugee  congregation; 
London,  Foreign  Churches  in  ; 
Strasbourg,  French-speaking  con- 
gregation. 

Walloons,  influx  of  refugees  in  16th 
century,  263 

Walpole,  Horace,  connexion  with 
Chenevix  family,  366 
Walton,  Brian,  Bishop  of  Chester, 
editor  of  Bible,  124,  126 
Wandsworth  (co.  Surrey),  burial 
ground  (Mount  Nod),  244,  542  ; 
French  church,  ministers,  see 
Carle,  Jean ; Sabonardiere,  Jean  S. 
Wanley,  Andre,  332 

— Humphrey,  332,  333 

— Marie.  See  Coflnaux,  David. 

— Nicolas,  332 

— (Wendlet),  Valentine,  and  wife 

Marie  (Buisart),  332,  333 

— Violette.  See  Buisard,  Estienne. 
Warcup,  Mrs.,  116 

Ward,  Edward,  423,  427 
Warden,  John,  425 


Ware,  Richard,  423,  427 
Warham,  William,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  430,  448  ; kindness 
to  Erasmus,  434 ; attempt  to 
keep  Erasmus  in  England,  436  ; 
his  document  authorising 
Erasmus  to  resign  Aldington, 
437 ; letter  to  Erasmus  at 
Cambridge,  438  ; gift  of  pension 
and  horse  to  Erasmus,  447 
Waring,  Robert,  490 
Warren,  Ehzabeth.  See  Carbonnel, 
Dehllers. 

— Henry  Darter,  elected  Fellow,  3 
Warrington  (co.  Lancs.),  542 
Wartburg  (Eisenach,  Germany), 

Luther  at,  443 

Wasselheim  (Germany),  Grindal’s 
sojourn  at,  74,  77  ; ministers 
at,  see  Heldelin,  James  ; Keller, 
Andreas. 

Waterford  (co.  Waterford),  65,  110, 
620 ; Huguenot  settlers,  299, 
364,  526,  543 

Waterlow,  Adelaide  Hay,  Lady, 
elected  Fellow,  182 

— Thomas  Gordon,  elected  Fellow, 

182 

— Sir  William  James,  Bt.,  elected 

Fellow,  182 

Watson,  Dr.,  enemy  of  Bishop 
Sandys,  96 

— Prof.  Foster,  454 

— John,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  104 
Wauthier,  Herbert  Francis,  elected 

Fellow,  370 

Weavers’  Company  of  London,  324 
Weebo,  John,  315 
Weiss,  Madame,  211,  220 

— Prof.  Nathaniel,  576,  581 
Weitherede,  WiUiam,  423,  427 
W'eiz,  Jan  de,  of  Frankfort,  241 
Wellington  (co,  Salop),  337 

Wells,  Dean  of.  See  Turner,  William. 
Wencelius,  Leon,  lecture  on  Calvin, 
356 

Wendlet.  See  Wanley. 

Wenham,  E.,  writer  on  Cesar  Ghiseiin, 
538 

Wentworth,  Alan,  251 
Wesel  (Prussia),  61,  71  ; English 
refugee  church  history,  70,  613, 
645,  652-653 ; visits  of  prominent 
reformers,  86,  650,  652,  653,  654  ; 
Walloon  refugee  congregation, 
274,  ministers,  see  Perrucel,  Fran- 
9ois ; adventures  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bertie,  275-276  ; export  of 
Protestant  books  to  England, 
653 
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Westminster  Abbey,  associations  with 
prominent  reformers,  70, 111,117, 
614,  628 

Westminster  Divines.  >See  Presby- 
terians. 

Westminster  French  Protestant 
School,  12-13,  192,  205;  fund 
collected  at  bicentenary  of  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  200 ; death  of  former 
mistress,  521 

— French  Protestant  School  Foun- 

dation, 13 

— School,  master.  /See  Nowell,  Alex- 

ander. 

— trained  bands.  See  under  Trained 

Bands. 

Weston  Court  (co.  Somerset),  177 
Wetenhall,  Edward,  Bishop  of  Kil- 
more,  65,  330,  329 

Wheatley,  Henry  Benjamin,  on  Pepys, 
318 

Wheler,  Sir  Charles,  331 
Whibley,  Charles,  estimate  of  Foxe’s 
Martyrs,  635 

Whitchurch,  Edward,  printer,  446 
White  Company,  by  Conan  Doyle, 
quoted,  260 

White,  John,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
117 

— John,  weaver,  423,  427 

— Dr.  Newport,  work  on  E.  Bouher- 

eau,  46,  47,  48  n.,  61  n.,  585 ; 
account  of  Bouhereau’s  manu- 
scripts, 569-570 

— Thomas,  Bishop  of  Peterborough, 

329 

— Thomas,  weaver,  423,  427 
White  Mountain,  battle  of,  473 
Whitelocke,  Bulstrode,  Memorials  of 

English  Affairs,  quoted,  493 
Whitgift,  John,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, consecration  to  Worcester, 
104  ; letter  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
505 ; controversy  with  Sir  F. 
KnoUys,  632 

Whitley,  Rev.  W.  T.,  The  Huguenot 
Academy  of  Saumur,  by,  121-128 
Whitshed,  Counsellor,  of  Dublin,  149 
Whittier,  Mr.,  on  Pepys’ s family,  320 
Whittingham,  William,  Dean  of  Dur- 
ham, dispute  with  Sandys,  99  ; 
collaborator  in  Geneva  Bible, 
616 ; leaves  Frankfort  church, 
629 

Wiburd,  Eleazer,  315 
Wicks,  William,  423,  427 
Widmerpole  (co.  Notts),  176 
Wiegand,  William  David,  315 
Wigham,  Henry,  423,  427 


Wilckens,  Maximilien,  and  wife  Char- 
lotte F.  (Siordet),  514 
Wilde,  John  de,  306 
Wilding,  Lord,  558 

Wilford,  Cicely.  See  Sandys,  Edwin, 
marriages. 

— John, 652 

— Sir  Thomas,  97 

Wilhelmina,  Queen  of  Holland,  163  ; 
loan  to  Calvin  exhibition,  354 ; 
descent  from  William  the  Silent, 
471 

Willaume,  Adam,  539 

— David  (1),  goldsmith,  variety  of 

style,  work  at  silver  exhibition, 
174,  539 

— David  (2),  539 

Willesden  (co.  Middlesex),  Ram- 
bouillet  family  at,  42 
WiUiam  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange 
(the  Silent),  quadricentenary  cele- 
brations, 10,  14,  166 ; ancestor  of 
British  Royal  family,  456,  475 
ped. ; inheritance  and  early  life, 
456-457  ; marriage  to  Anne  of 
Egmont,  456,  457 ; character 
sketch,  457  ; marriage  to  Anne 
of  Saxony,  and  children,  457- 
458,  467,  471  ; marriage  to 
Charlotte  de  Bourbon,  and  their 
children,  464,  465-467  ; ancestor 
of  Duke  of  Atholl,  467  ; ban 
upon,  by  Philip  II,  467-468 ; 
attempted  assassination  by 
Juareguy,  468-469  ; marriage  to 
Louise  de  Teligny,  and  child, 
470 ; his  murder,  470-471  ; 
poverty  at  his  death,  471  ; 
history  of  his  sons,  471  ; ancestor 
of  royal  families  of  Europe,  663 ; 
for  his  family,  see  under  Bourbon, 
Charlotte  de ; Coligny,  Louise  de  ; 
and  Nassau. 

‘ William  of  Nassau,’  air,  465 
William,  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards 
William  III  of  England,  363, 
421  ; envoys  to  Piedmont  and 
Switzerland,  49  ; diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Continent,  50  ; Fen- 
wick’s plot  foiled,  rejoicings, 
59-60  ; relations  with  Duke  of 
Savoy,  55 ; gifts  for  relief  of 
refugees,  377 ; descent  from 
Wilham  the  Silent,  471  ; heir 
! appointed,  474 
Wilhams,  Daniel,  423,  427 
— ■ Henry,  423,  427 
WiUiamson,  Beatrice.  See  Joly, 
Robert  Stratford  (2). 

— John, 349 
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Willington,  James,  pseud,  of  0.  Gold- 
smith, q.v. 

Wills,  Mrs.  Violet  Frances,  elected 
Fellow,  369 

Wilmott,  William,  423,  427 
Wilson,  Rev.  Richard  Mercer,  elected 
FeUow,  183 

Wiltshire,  Huguenot  settlers,  176  ; 

Wiltshire  and  Ormond,  Earl  of,  rela-  j 
tions  with  Erasmus,  443  | 

Wimbledon  (co.  Surrey),  Sir  Henry 
Peek’s  connexion  with,  212 
Winchelsea  (co.  Sussex),  205 
Winchester,  Bishop  of.  See  Gardiner, 
Stephen ; Horne,  Robert ; Ponet, 
John ; Watson,  John ; White, 
John. 

Winchester  (co.  Hants.),  visit  of  | 
Huguenot  Society,  205  ; eminent 
reformer  connected  with,  651  ; 
Huguenot  family  in,  query,  672 
Windsor,  Dean  and  Canons,  lease  of 
St.  Anthony’s  Chapel  to  refugees, 
270  ; relations  with  Brotherhood 
of  St.  Anthony,  272 
Windsor  (co.  Berks.),  prominent  re- 
formers connected  with.  111,  642 
— Castle,  archives  as  source  of  mate- 
rial,  527 

Wine,  famous  district  near  Bordeaux,  j 
137  ; restrictions  on  moving,  138 
Winters,  WiUiam,  Biographical  Notes 
on  John  Foxe,  quoted,  637 
Wismar  (Germany),  Protestant  re- 
fugees at,  274 

Wit  and  Mirth,  or  Pills  to  purge 
Melancholy,  by  Durfey,  608 
WithereU,  Thomas,  423,  427 
Witt-Guizot,  Col.  F.  de.  President  de  la  i 
Societe  de  I’histoire  du  Protes- 
tantisme  Frangais,  554  ; message 
for  Jubilee  dinner,  223 ; at 
commemoration  of  Guizot,  his- 
torian, 360 ; elected  Hon.  Fel- 
low, 369  ; at  various  Protestant 
gatherings,  523,  668,  669 
Wittmeyer,  Rev.  A.  V.,  memorial 
service  and  dedication  of  tablet, 
362 

Wivenhoe  (co.  Essex),  landing  place 
for  smuggled  silks,  413 
Wolf  (Wolphius),  Jerome,  charity  to 
Enghsh  refugees,  73,  646,  649 
Wolfe,  General  James,  Huguenot  aide- 
de-camp,  364 
WoUaston,  Lady,  210 
— ■ Sir  Gerald,  K.C.V.O.,  Garter  King 
of  Arms,  at  50th  anniversary 
dinner,  speech,  210,  213,  229- 
231 


' Wolsey,  Thomas,  Cardinal,  430,  456 ; 
j kindness  to  Erasmus,  438 
j Wood,  Anthony  a,  on  Erasmus,  432, 
436  ; Athenae  Oxon.,  quoted,  490  ; 
on  Louis  du  Moulin,  490  ; esti- 
mate of  Foxe’s  Book  of  Martyrs, 
635 

Woodbridge,  New  Jersey.  See  Pis- 
cataway  and  Woodbridge. 
Woodhouse,  Frederick,  and  wife  Maud 
Edith  (Siordet),  515 
Wool  trade,  factory  in  Artillery  Lane, 
407  ; smuggling  from  England, 
413 

Woolf e.  Sir  James,  244 
— John,  publisher,  291 
— Mary.  See  Lethieuliier,  Chris- 
topher. 

Worcester,  Bishop  of.  See  Hooper, 
John  ; Latimer,  Hugh  ; Sandys, 
Edwin  ; StiUingfleet,  Edward  ; 
Whitgift,  John. 

Worcester  (co.  Worcs.),  Associations 
with  prominent  reformers,  628 
Wordsworth,  Dr.,  estimate  of  John 
Foxe,  636-637 

Worms  (Rhine  Palatinate),  place  of 
refuge  for  Protestants,  71,  75, 
112 

Wragg,  WiUiam,  412  n. ; plot  to 
abduct  H.  Reneu,  413 
Wroth,  Gerson,  627 
— Sir  Thomas,  617  ; in  exile  in 
Strasbourg,  70,  72,  74,  117  ; 
return  from  exile,  97  ; summary 
of  his  career,  627 

Wurtemburg,  Christopher,  Duke  of, 
72 ; benefactions  to  English 
exiles,  613,  633 

Wyatt,  Sir  Thomas,  rebellion,  95 
Wyatt-Paine,  Wyatt,  F.S.A.,  14,  207  ; 
elected  Vice-President,  4 ; death 
and  obituary,  184,  283-284 ; 
papers  read  by,  283 
Wymes,  Jacques  de,  and  wife  Judith 
(Aveline),  39 
— Jean  de,  39 
Wynne,  Charles,  239 
— Sarah  (afterwards  Houblon),  239 


Yanure  de  les  Tortieres,  J.,  578 
Yarmouth,  Huguenot  M.P.,  241 
Yearsley,  Macleod,  of  Societe  Jer- 
seaise,  211,  222 

Yong,  Widow,  of  Cheapside,  325 
York,  Archbishop  of.  See  Grindal, 
Edmund ; Lee,  Edward ; Sandys, 
Edwin  ; Young,  Thomas.  Dean, 
see  Gale,  Thomas. 
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Yorkshire,  Grindal’s  account  of  people, 
81;  Huguenot  settlers,  176 
Young,  Elizabeth,  655 

— (Yonge),  Thomas,  Archbishop  of 

York,  summary  of  his  life,  654 

— family  name,  French  origin,  215 

Ysselsteyn,  van,  on  Vindiciae 

contra  tyrannos,  155 


Zeeland,  estates  of,  sponsor  to  child 
of  William  the  Silent,  466 
Zell,  George  WiUiam,  of  Brunswick, 
Duke  of,  475  pecZ. 

— Sophia  Dorothea  of.  See  Sophia 

Dorothea. 

Zell  (Brunswick),  178 
Zoete,  Samuel  de,  306 
Zornbin,  John  Jacob,  315 
Zouch,  Arthur,  and  wife  Anne  (Evien), 
529 

— Rev.  Humphrey,  529 

Zouche,  de,  family  records,  review, 
528-529 

Zurich,  City  of  (Switzerland),  50,  55, 
276 ; French  refugees  at,  52  ; 
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